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A 
South Sea Boar-Hunt. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


Agraphic description of a most exciting form of sport. _Armed only with a cutlass, the Marquesas 

Islanders go out to meet the wild pigs face to face, killing them with one deft stroke at a vital 

point, If the hunter misses, tragedy is likely to follow, but they very seldom do. Mr. Freeman 
describes his own disastrous attempt to emulate the feats of the native hunters. 


T may be largely coincidence, but it 
is a fact, at any rate, that in nearly 
every place in the world where the 
wild pig is found it is not considered 

~ quite the sporting thing to hunt it 
with guns. There is no hard-and-fast rule 
against it, of course ; but in these places shooting 

a wild boar, except as a dernier ressort, is not 
“correct.” Thus, in Germany, Austria, and the 
Balkans it is still customary for keen sportsmen 
to take their chances with a boar on foot, armed 
only with spears ; in India, Army officers ride 
the animal down and dispatch it with spears ; 
and in parts of Africa the right thing for the 
hunter to do is to endeavour to give the coup 
de price with a ‘native assegai. In North 
America, for some reason, this custom is honoured 
only in the breach, and the Texan peccary and 
the Mexican javelin—neither of which is much 
more than an over-sized “ razor-back ” hog— 

are dispatched on sight with rifle and shot-gun, 
Boar-hunting with a spear or assegai—or even 
according to the Indian practice of killing from 
the saddle, which requires the greatest steadiness 

of seat, hand, and nerve—are certainly not open 

o criticism on the ground of being unsporting ; 
but the Marquesan native of the South Seas, in 

attacking the boar of his islands with a two-foot 

cutlass Or machete which has been made for 

Slashing underbrush and opening cocoa-nuts— 
for Cutting, not thrusting—unquestionably goes 
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“one better” than all of them on the score of 
taking chances, for he works literally at arm’s 
length and with his body unprotected even by 
the lightest of clothes. ‘ 

The hunt about to be described took place 
during a visit I made to the Island of Nukahiva, 
in the Marquesan group, in the course of a recent 
yachting cruise through the South Pacific, It 
was arranged by a Nukahivan trader named 
McGrath, who, unfortunately, through having to 
attend to a copra shipment, was unable to go 
himself. 

“Be content to remain a spectator,” was his 
parting injunction, “and don’t think because 
it looks easy for a native to drop a charging 
boar with a cutlass and a twist of the wrist 
that you can do it yourself. That was the way 
I got this limp of mine ; it comes from a tendon 
that was cut by the side-swipe from a tusk of 
the first—and last—boar I ever tried to stick, 
You'd better take your ‘ automatic’ along, but 
don’t try to use it except ata pinch. There are 
only two or three small spots on a wild pig in 
which a pistol-bullet—or half-a-dozen of them, 
for that matter—will prove fatal, and you would 
hardly be able to locate one of them with the 
animal on the run.” 

We set out from Taio-haie on foot in the first 
flush of a heliotrope and daffodil sunrise—a 
dozen or more natives, about twice that number 
of dogs, and myself. We followed the Typee 
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trail for a mile up the mountain, through the 
endless ruins of the old Marquesan villages, to 
finally branch off by a barely-discernible foot- 
path into the veritable carpet of low scrub which 
belts the island at the five-hundred-foot level. 
Guava and lantana it was, for the most part, the 
former heavy with luscious, yellow-red fruit, the 
latter bright with tiny golden flowers. As we 
fared farther from the main-travelled trail dim 
Tunways through the brush began to appear, 
and these, gradually converging as they led down 
toward the neck of a rolling little valley, which 
opened up beyond a sharp ridge we had crossed, 
formed a narrow but well-marked path. . 

Four of the natives and I headed for a point 
where two jutting walls of rock formed a natural 
gateway between the cliffs, scarcely a dozen feet 
wide, and choked with several giant trees and a 
tangle of lianas and brush. Through — this 
opening ran the runway we were following— 
the only path by which Pigs going backwards and 
forwards between the upper and lower valley 
could pass. The other men, with the dogs still 
held in leash by strands of light liana, circled to 
the upper hills preliminary to swinging round 
and beating back down the valley. 

I was led, vently but firmly, up to a natural 
“grand-stand ” in the angle of the buttressed 
roots of a big maupé tree, one of the Natives—a 
servant of McGrath's, who was evidently acting 
under orders—stopping alongside in case I 
showed a disposition to wander. My three 
other companions, strapping bronze giants 
with the muscles of gladiators, took up their 
positions in the centre of the Tunway. One behind 
the other, at ten or twelve foot intervals, they 
lined up; there was no chance in the narrow, 
bush-walled passage for anything in the nature 
ofa three-abreast, Horatius-at-the-Bridge forma- 
tion. Each stood with his cutlass-hand Testing 
lightly on his hip, like a fencer Standing at ease, 
Cool, alert, ready, they waited—three living, 
breathing incarnations of deadly efficiency. So 
had I seen a puma waiting, patiently tense, upon 
the limb of a tree above a path where deer were 
wont to come on their way to water; so have I 
since seen sharks lurking in quivering readiness 
among the coral spines where ventured the divers 
for pearls. 

Ten minutes passed, during which occasional 
stifled yelps, now from this side, now from that, 
told that the dogs, still in leash, were being spread 
out as quietly as possible across the upper valley, 
Only occasional sharp crashes in the scrub gave 
evidence of an increasing current of uneasiness 
among the pigs. Tebu,who stood at “ Number 1,” 
broke into a low, crooning chant, with a throaty 
cluck and a queer chesty roll to it, which m 
“guard” translated as an invitation to the Pigs 


to come down and join our party. Presently 
the two other natives joined in, the three of 
them swaying gently in unison to the pulsating 
rhythm of the barbaric air. 

The dogs appeared to have been released 
upon a preconcerted signal, for their choruses 
of baying broke out simultaneously all the way 
across the upper valley, accompanied by the 
Tinging shouts of the men and the shrill ululations 
of a bevy of women and girls who had trailed 
along after us.and had now joined the hunt. 

Tebu hushed his singing and froze to attention 
as the underbrush began to crackle, and I knew 
by the flash of blood-lust in his eyes the instant 
he sighted the first pig. This animal, which 
was startled but not aroused, lunged back into 
the scrub before he reached the “ gateway,” 
and two or three other half-hearted pioneers did 
likewise before one arrived on the scene who really 
had his mind made up about going through to 
the lower valley. Singleness of purpose showed 
in every line of the flying black mass that came 
dashing down the Tunway and headed straight 
for the “ pate,” Possibly the fear of the dogs 
was in his heart, but he looked more mad than 
frightened as, without a Pause or a side-glance 
of indecision, he hurled himself upon the motion- 
less bronze figure that blocked the way. On he 
came, like a bull at a gate, and even as I gasped 
to myself that a regiment of soldiers could not 
block his flight, he dashed against the lone human 
barrier and the miracle was enacted. 

The impassive giant hardly seemed to move. 
There was a quick tensioning of the powerful 
frame, a flash of sunlight glinting across the 
golden muscles, a quick movement of the wrist 
that might almost have been a caress—and the 
flying mass of bone and sinew was quivering at 
the gladiator’s feet. There was not a squeal 
or a kick. It was almost as though the bronze 
Titan had waved his hand and muttered, 
“Alive! Dead! Presto ! Change!” and that 
thus it had come to pass. The swift transition 
from life to death reminded me of the wilting 
of a steer under the touch of the “killer” in 
a Uruguayan matadero, where they slay by 
severing the spinal cord at the base of the horns 
with a knife thrust. But there the twinkle of 
the wrist snuffed the life-spark in the body of a 
passive animal, while here the same easy, effort- 
less movement had smot hered it while it flared 
at full power in a quarter of a ton of flying flesh 
and bone that was itself a bolt of death. 

Another, and yet another charging monster 
was crumpled to earth, while I was still lost in 
Speculation regarding the manner of the passing 
of the first, and it was not until the fourth or 
fifth fugitive appeared that I gathered my wits 
together for a dispassionate study of the way 
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“He buried the full length of the knite in the shoulder of the second boar.” 


the wonder was wrought. Then J quickly came 
to the conclusion that it was the almost absolute 
“evenness” of the charge that made the thing 
possible at all, The surface of the runway was 
smooth and sloped but slightly, while its narrow- 
ness and straightness at the “‘ gate” held the 
pig to an undeviating course whether he wished 
itor not. Though he came at a great speed, the 
huge body advanced almost as evenly as though 
Tunning on a track, making it possible for a 
Man with a steady hand and nerve to locate to a 
nicety that little three-inch-wide spot between 
the neck and shoulder where, te be effective, 
the point of the knife must enter. That vulner- 
able point would he covered by the upward 


toss of the head that the boar has timed to make 
at the moment of impact, and the whole success 
of the thrust depends upon a quick forward 
step and a lunge that anticipates that toss by 
the hundredth part of a second. 

While he is waiting, the native receiving the 
charge scrapes a shallow depression in the path 
—something similar to a sprinter’s starting- 
hole—into which the toes of his left foot are 
set for a firm grip on the earth. At the psycho- 
logical moment the right foot is advanced half a 
pace, the left leg straightened into a brace, the 
right arm, with its extended cutlass, stiffened te 
a bar of steel—and the thing is done. The keen 
two-foot blade, slipping between the shoulder- 
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blade and the first rib, shears its way through 
the vital organs. If the stroke is true the blade 
and handle of the knife are buried to the wrist 
of the arm that drives it, and the charging 
animal crumples up into an inert mass without 
uttering a sound. If the vital spot is missed, 
what happens depends largely upon the extent 
of the error. If the point of the knife meets a 
bone squarely—as rarely happens, however— 
the man behind it may be thrown backward or 
to one side by the impact and escape unscathed. 
The usual miss, however, comes through having 
the point of the knife deflected by the toss of 
the boar’s head, and the result is a glancing 
thrust which will probably leave the hunter 
still in the path of the charge and exposed to 
the deadly side-swipe of the great back-curving 
tusks, 

It is not often that there is more than one 
wound—a charging boar rarely returns to the 
attack once his impetus has carried him clear 
of his enemies—and the consequences of this 
depend largely upon its location. If a thigh 
is cut deeply enough the wounded man will 
bleed to death; and if the siash is across the 
abdomen, though he may linger, it is rarely 
indeed that blood-poisoning fails ultimately to 
claim him for a victim. Because the wild pig 
is so foul a feeder, there is also grave danyer 
of blood-poisoning from the superficial wouncs 
on the arms and legs; but most of these, it is 
said, are recovered from. 

Tebu dropped another pig or two with the same 
easy nonchalance that had marked his manner 
from the outset, and then, reluctantly, gave place 
to the man next in line. This one was called 
Maro, and he was reputed the champion pig- 
sticker of the leeward side of the island. As 
first ‘“‘ backer-up,” he had been chafing under 
the enforced inactivity for some minutes, and 
complaining that Tebu was taking the cream of 
the sport for himself. The new “ Number 1” 
was less massive of build than his predecessor, 
but was muscled with the fluent undulations of 
swift-running water—a man compact of watch- 
springs, a human tiger-cat. Def.ly and easily 
he dropped his first pig, a rangy boar, slapped a 
flying half-grown shoat (small pig) contemp- 
tuously with the flat of his cutlass as beneath his 
notice, and had just got well *‘ set” on his toes 
again when that bane of the Marquesan pig- 
sticker, a ‘“‘ double ’—two boars running close 
together—came charging down. 

By all the rules of the game this twin-terror 
should have been allowed to go by unmolested, 
for successfully to stick a ‘“‘ double” is a feat 
as rare as a “triple play” in baseball or the 
“hat trick’’ in cricket—a thing to be talked 
about for years after it has happened. But it 
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chanced to come at the moment when the 
shifty Maro was just “ on edge,” nicely warmed 
up, and steadied by his first pig, and yet not 
wearied by successive efforts. And then there 
was the Beretani, the white man, who had to be 
shown what a Marquesan could really do in a 
pinch, Probably the latter was the more 
powerful incentive. At any rate, without a 
gesture or a glance of hesitation, he settled the 
toes of his left foot firmly into their hole, poised 
for an instant in quivering readiness, and then, 
with the swiftness of a striking cobra, lurched 
forward in two lightning passes. 

The first thrust, which was delivered at the 
full extension of his reach, appeared barely to 
brush the neck of the foremost boar, but the 
next—driven home with a short-arm jab like a 
pugilist’s close-in hook at an opponent’s solar 
plexus—buried the full length of the knife in 
the shoulder of the second boar and brought it 
down in a heap, Maro himself being tripped and 
half-buried under the inert body. That the first 
boar had been more than scratched seemed 
impossible; yet there he lay, almost at my 
feet, giving what appeared to be his dying 
kicks. Tebu and his mate were extricating 
Maro from under the body of the second boar, 
and it struck me that the humane thing to do 
would be to put the wounded beast out of his 
agony. Accordingly, wichout taking especial 
care to aim accurately, I directed a couple of 
bullets from my ‘:38” automatic at a spot 
behind one of the ears which appeared to be 
vulnerable. 

Just where the bullets struck I never found out, 
for the well-meant shots awakened something 
besides the echoes of the rock-girt gorge. At the 
touch of the lead the apparently dying boar 
scrambled to his feet and made a dive for the 
lower end of the “ gate.” Tebu struck viciously 
as the animal passed him, but only landed a 
harmless slash, and the cutlass of the other 
native, flung on the chance of severing a rear 
tendon, went wide of its mark. The fugitive, 
running blind but strong, disappeared among 
the mazes of trails that led into the lower va!ley, 
followed by the wails of Maro, who saw the feat 
of a lifetime marred by the interference of a 
meddlesome outsider who had been too cowardly 
to take a hand in the dangerous part of the game 
himself. Shouting something in voluble Mar- 
quesan in my direction, he leapt back into the 
runway as a renewed crashing broke out above, 
and stood savagely on guard. 

“ What did he say?’ l asked McGrath’s boy, 
Tavu, who had stuck closely to my side through 
all the excitement. 

“He say he kill pig dead. You shoot gun, 
wake him up. Maro very mad. He say now 
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he kill three pigs, all one time. Maybe he mean 
‘long-pig.’ Maro bad fellah—b'long Anaho,” 
and he touched his eye with a finger as a sign 
that it would be well to be on guard. 

The good fellow probably did Maro an injustice 
in charging him with harbouring the intention of 
converting my anatomy into that most recherché 
of Marquesan delicacies, “long-pig”; but if 
there was any doubt of his willingness, in his 
anger and disappointment, to tackle three pigs 
at once it was effectually dispelled by the events 
of the next few moments. The shouts of the 
beaters and the barking of the dogs had been 

owing louder all the time, and the crashings 
in the underbrush told that the pigs were now 
coming in increasing numbers. Presently three 
or four of them came tearing into view, and then, 
all of a sudden, the path was packed with bristling 
black figures, the first few running hard and free 
and the rest crowding and stumbling. 

The rush of pigs as the beaters closed in 
was always to be expected in this particular cul- 
de-sac, and McGrath had warned me regarding 
it. “Get out of the way and sit tight,” he had 
said. “Don’t worry about the boys; they'll 
take care of themselves.” 

I appeared to be sufficiently out of the way 
already, and Tebu and the third native, as soon 
as they had caught sight of the impending 
avalanche, came over and joined me on the 
roots of the big tree. I watched them clamber 
up to safety and then turned to sce the river of 
pigs sweep by—and there was that sullen, 
scowling tiger-cat of a Maro standing his ground 
in the middle of the runway. Of course, the 
proper thing to have done would have been for 
some self-sacrificing soul to leap down and 
snatch the would-be suicide from “ under the 
wheels,” a task for which the powerful Tebu 
was admirably fitted by nature. I’m not sure 
that the duty of indulging in this form of self- 
sacrifice is included in the Marquesan ethical 
code, but even if it had been there was no time 
to put it into practice. Maro dropped his first 
pig and made a pass at the second even as I 
looked. The two animals were running almost 
neck'and neck, so that the second thrust was 
hardly more than a slight slash upon the flying 
brute’s shoulder. It served to turn Maro in 
his tracks, however, and not all his superfeline 
quickness could bring him around again in time 
to meet the rush. The shoulder of the next 
pig sent him tottering sidewise as the animal 
passed, and in another moment he had fallen 
fairly across the upraising head of a huge boar 
in the van of the ruck. For an instant the shining 
bronze body ceased to flash against the heaving 
black background, and then, as a rat is tossed 
by a terrier, it was flung cleanly into the air, 


to come slamming down against the gnarled 
roots of our maupé tree and collapse into a 
heap. The body seemed to have struck the 
tree hard enough to break half its bones; yet 
the worst injury, I told myself, must have come 
from the terrific toss that had sent it catapulting 
through the air. 

After the rush was over we lost no time in 
clambering down to “ view the remains.” Tebu 
was smiling sardonically, apparently not greatly 
shocked by the tragedy, and perhaps secretly 
pleased at having the only man in the island 
who was held his equal in pig-sticking prowess 
put out of the running. The other two natives 
seemed a little more upset, and Tavu was 
muttering to himself the ancient Marquesan 
proverb which translates literally as “ Wild pig— 
‘long-pig.’”’ This has lost its meaning since 
cannibalism became practically extinct, but in 
the old days it signified that when the men went 
out to get the meat of the wild pig there was 
also likely to be man-meat to eat at the feast 
that was held when the hunt was over. 

The body lay on its back, inert as the carcasses 
of the pigs that littered the sides of the runway. 
Tebu and I picked it up and turned it over to 
reveal the wound which we knew must have 
been inflicted when it was tossed into the air. 
Beyond some bruises, however, there was no 
wound! We could only guess how so seemingly 
impossible a thing as a man’s being tossed ten 
feet by a wild boar without being slashed to 
ribbons could have happened; but the most 
probable explanation seemed to be that Maro 
had fallen sidewise across the head of the animal, 
behind the tusks, so that the upward thrust of 
the powerful neck had only resulted in a mighty 
push. No bones appeared to be broken. A welt 
on the back of the head where it had struck 
the tree accounted for the senseless condition 
of the unlucky pig-sticker, and this, so far as 
we could discover, was the extent of the injuries. 
A dash of water from the stream near by brought 
Maro back to life again, but too dazed, for the 
time being at least, to recall the resentment he 
had harboured against me on the score of the 
pig I had “‘ waked up” with my pistol-shots. 

The natives now cleared a space of brush 
with their cutlasses, and we prepared to rest and 
lunch in the shadow of the big tree. A fire was 
started to heat stones for roasting a young pig 
that had been captured, bread-fruit and plantain 
were put to cook, cocoa-nuts were opened, and 
guavas, mangoes, and a luscious array of other 
tropical fruits were laid out on the broad leaves 
of the faro plant. And then came the women to 
our Eden, and with them the serpent. 

McGrath had given the strictest orders that 
nothing in the form of toddy should be brought 
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by a terrier, it was flung cleanly into the ai 


on the hunt, and this injunction had apparently 
been heeded so far as the hunters themselves 
were concerned. But the dozen or more girls 
who had come on later to help as beaters and 
share in the division of the meat claimed to have 
heard nothing of the prohibition. Possibly it 
was an arrangement on the part of the men, or 
perhaps it just happened. At any rate, when 
the beating brigade began to straggle in it became 
apparent at once that tippling had been going 
on, and soon I saw the bruised and battered 
Maro taking a long draught from a calabash 
that was being held to his lips by a star-eyed 


minx with a red hibiscus blossom behind her 
ear and a rakish chaplet of fern-frond tilted 
across her comely brow. 

“ Coco-toddy,” muttered Tavu, half in alarm, 
half in anticipative ecstasy. “ Plenty coco- 
toddy b’long vahine.” 

It would be churlish, I told myself, to attempt 
to forbid the ambrosia to any of the tired gladia- 
tors when the common herd of the beaters had 
already been cheering themselves with it. Then 
fatal mistake—I nodded my head in acquies- 
cence when an eps was held up for Tavu, my 
guardian, to quaff, and I myself took a gulp of 
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the liquid fire from a calabash that a bronze, 
flower-crowned Hebe brought and hung about 
my neck. Another brought a wreath for my 
brow and a flower for my car, and, thus crowned 
the king of the Bacchic revel, it became all the 
more difficult to inaugurate a temperance pro- 
gramme among my festive subjects. There 
wasn’t enough of the toddy to put them in a 
cannibalistic mood, I argued; and, anyhow, 
they were bound to have all they wanted, and 
at my expense, as soon as they got back to 
Taio-haie. 

At any rate, the women did offer us of the wine 

to drink, and we did drink, and it was a merry 
little “hunting breakfast.” It is not my purpose 
to write here of the imp who lurks in the depths of 
the coco-toddy calabash to spring out upon the 
unwary one who uncovers him. On this occasion 
such mischief as was wrought was only indirectly 
traceable to him, and it is by no means impossible 
that it might have occurred anyway. 
This was how it came about: From time to 
time some of the dogs that had strayed would 
come straggling in, in nearly every case driving a 
Pig or two ahead of them. As the animals 
appeared, first one and then another of the 
natives would jump up, intercept the fugitive in 
the runway, and bring him to earth with that easy, 
effortless neck-thrust that, to the eve of the be- 
holder, was more like a caress than a stab. But 
because they had drunk of the insidious toddy and 
there were many spectators, the stickers were more 
an ordinarily nonchalant in their motions, 
and—possibly because I, also, had partaken of 
the toddy—the trick kept looking easier and 
caster every time it was done. And probably 
it was because Maro had been stimulating his 
lazed faculties with the toddy that the recol- 
lection of the “double” I had spoiled for him 
teawakened, and he began to tell the party how 
it happened. - I didn’t need to know Marquesan 
tounderstand the fluent gestures which pictured 
me resting comfortably in the tree while the 
killing was going on, and showed how I didn’t 
even dare to fire my pistol at anything but a 
dead pig; and as for having the courage to stand 
before one with a knife, the scorn of his expression 
Was positively effacive. 

In my own action I have always told myself 
that toddy played no part ; but that delectable 
beveraze was certainly responsible for the fact 
that Tavu, who was under the strictest orders 
from McGrath to keep me out of mischief, only 
nodded approbatively when I picked up Tebu's 
big cutlass from the grass and strode out into 
the Tunway to “make my honour whi e.” 
Tebu, with a roar of delight, seized another 
cutlass and came out to “‘ back up” for me, but 
I waved him indignantly away, resolved to do 


the trick alone. The good fellow stepped aside 
obediently, but, unluckily for himself, * stood 
by” against an emergency. 

“Flower-crowned and sword in hand! I have 
called that incongruous picture to memory many 
times since, and always to give it some classic 
tile. Of these, ‘Bacchus in the Role of Ajax 
Defying the Lightning " has seemed to me the 
most appropriate. 

The crowd fell silent as a crashing and the 
barking of dogs in the bush above told that 
another fugitive was approaching, for they 
scented trouble with the Resident in case 
anything happened to the Beretant who had 
been put into their charge. (I learned later that 
the natives hunting with a French official who 
had been killed while trying to shoot a wild bull 
the year before had been severely punished.) 
Thanks again to the toddy, however, no one 
made a move to interfere. 

It was an uncommonly unkind trick of Fate 
to have held up the only really large boar that 
appeared in the course of that hunt until I, the 
greenest of “green” novices, had set myself so 
defiantly in the middle of his path that there 
was no graceful way of getting out of it. Also, 
it was harshly ordered that, whereas the other 
animals had come charging down as evenly as 
though strung on_ trolle this monster. with 
two dogs nipping his heels, should be plunging 
and reeling like a ship in a gale. 

T had clearly in mind everything that needed 
to he done, even to kicking the toe-hole for my 
left foot, and I kept repeating to myself the 
words of my old ’Varsity coach to his batters— 
“Step out and meet it.” These words had 
been | recalled to me_ repeatedly during the 
morning as Tebu or Maro delivered his deadly 
thrust with a quick forward step, and that, with 
keeping the eye on the vulnerable spot between 
the neck and shoulder, seemed to me to be the 
crucial points upon which the turning of the trick 
depended. T have since been told that this js 
quite correct. This procedure, however. was 
intended to be followed in the case of the regula- 
tion direct-charging boar; what to do in the 
case of a brute that was tossing his head in 
spirals, as now this flank and now that was 
nipped by a pursuing dog, I didn’t know. 

Because I felt that I knew just what to do 
and just how to do it, I had myself perfectly in 
hand until, sudden as a lightning flash, came tt : 
realization that the spot that I must strike 
be ween the neck and the shoulder was a 
keeping on an even plane, T had experienced 
so ne fairly excl'ing close-in work with griza] 
an | silver- ip on a couple of occasions lend 

: : ] Previous 
to that morning, and since then I have sto d 
the charge of a South American jaguar hae 
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revolver, and known what it is to see a Bengal 
tiger clawing the howdah of an elephant I was 
riding; but never have I known anything to 
approach the “‘all-gone”’ feeling which accom- 
panied the realization that I was not going to be 
able to locate the spot which had to be located if 
I was to avoid a collision that would make that 
of Maro’s a friendly jostle in comparison. 

The instant the message ‘“ You can’t do it!” 
was flashed to my brain, the charging pig ceased 
to be a pig, so far as I was concerned, and became 
a Car of Juggernaut, a bolt of wrath, the incarna- 
tion of everything that was swift, terrible, and 
inevitable. Before I knew it I had dropped the 
useless cutlass, snatched out my automatic 
pistol, and was discharging it wildly at the 
approaching monster. The rattle of shots was 
answered by a burst of savage snarls mingled 
with quick yelps of pain, and then, as the 
hammer snapped down on unresponding steel 
after the last cartridge was fired, I sprang blindly 
to one side and plunged headlong into the brush. 
That I dived into the unsympathetic depths of 
some kind of a fish-houk thorn-bush, which took 
ample toll for the intrusion when I was dragged 
out by the heels a minute later, was only an 
incident in the light of the fact that—thanks to 
an instinct for preservation that not even coco- 
toddy had drugged to sleep—I had avoided so 
much as a brush from the charging boar. 

A roar of agony and shouts of consternation 
told me, even before I was released from the 
tentacles of the thorn-bush, that someone else 
had got in the way of the charge that I had 
declined to meet; then the noise of the pursuit 
passed on and died out beyond the “ gate.” 

My pigskin puttees were about the only things 
1 had on that did not remain, wholly or in part, 
in the embrace of the thorns; but my own 
scratches were quickly forgotten at the sight of 
the other victim of the charge. There were 
two other victims, in fact—one a dog that had 
been raked by a soft-nosed bullet from my 
pistol, and_ the other the stout-hearted old 
gladiator, Tebu, who, leaping to take up the 
challenge I had side-stepped, had fallen foul of 
the boar itself, His bulldog courage—or the 
toddy—had impelled him to undertake, on short 
notice, the job the Beretant had shirked, and, 
with no chance to locate the vital spot for his 


thrust, he had lunged wildly and taken the 
consequences. 

The dog was dead, and it looked for a while as 
though Tebu, with a foot-long gash across his 
thigh, and bleeding like one of the pigs that lay 
beside him, would follow suit. It transpired 
presently, however, that no arteries were severed ; 
so after staunching the flow as effectually as 
possible with a tourniquet and bandages, that left 
several members of the party nearly in a state of 
nature after giving up their paroos for the where- 
withal, they rigged up a rough litter of boughs 
and lianas and set off, not untenderly, to bear 
the wounded warrior back to Taio-haie. There, 
thanks to skilful surgery and kindly care, he 
made a rapid recovery. 

A month later, in Tahiti, I received a letter 
from Cramer, the German trader of Taio-haie. 
Alter going on to tell how our friend McGrath 
had been blown away in his cutter during a 
hurricane and was given up for lost, he wrote :— 

“T saw Tebu to-day. He is still very lame, 
and probably always will be; but he has been 
going out every day since he left the mission 


-hospital to hunt the big boar that cut him up so 


the time he was out with you. He says he is 
going to keep on hunting it until he kills the 
boar or the boar kills him.” 

To this letter was added a postscript, written 
several days later, which read :— 

“ Tebu brought in the big boar last night. He 
says he knows it by the cut he gave it on the 
shoulder. As we found no bullet-marks on ‘the 
body we have thought he is probably mistaken.” 

To this T replied :— 

“Probably Tebu is right. I cannot swear 
that I was looking down the sights of my pistol 
when I fired those shots.” 


And now you know what pig-sticking is like 
in the Marquesas. Because the quarry is nearly 
always dropped dead in its tracks it is far less 
open to criticism on the score of cruelty than 
most ‘other forms of hunting. But the finest 
thing—I may well say, the grandest thing—about 
it is the fact that it is a strictly man-to-beast. 
vive-and-take affair, with the hunter meeting 
his quarry more nearly on equal terms than in 
any other form of hunting practised since the 
days of the Cave Men. 


THE BOAT 
THAT SAILED ON 
FRIDAY. 


Told by PAUL BUYER, and set down by T. J. THOMAS. 
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Some time ago we published a story of a motor- boat cruise that was unlucky from start to finish. 

Here is another, but more tragic, account of a disastrous cruise, which nearly cost the voyagers 

their lives. Whether it was due to the Friday start or not we must leave our readers to judge, but the 
“hoodoo” of the “ Frederick W."’ was certainly a most malignant one. 


HERE is a superstition among old 
salts that a voyage having its begin- 
ning on Friday must of necessity be 

fH a cruise of ill-fortune, of reverses, 
accidents, and perhaps death. How 
the idea originated is a mystery as deep as the 
home of old Neptune himself. Whether there is 
any real foundation for it I cannot say, though, 
after the events here related, I have my own 
opinion. 

My friend, Mr. F. W. Anderson, accompanied 
by a more or less distinguished sailor in the 
person of my humble self, undertook a voyage 
in the motor-boat Frederick W. on a Friday in 
November, 1905, and the great puzzle, to my 
mind, is that the vessel or her crew survived to 
tell the tale. As it was, we arrived in port con- 
siderably the worse for wear. 

Let me first describe the Frederick W. In 
length she measured sixty-five feet. Built for 
pleasure purposes only, she was somewhat narrow. 
The deck-house, the forward part of which was 
used as a pilot-house, extended from within ten 
feet of the bow to about twelve feet of the stern. 
Aft of the deck-house, which housed the engine- 
room and a cabin of considerable magnificence, 
was a cockpit which was a joy to the hearts of 
fair passengers on occasions when the sea was 
smooth and the sun shone brightly. The engine, 
a forty-horse gasolene motor, was capable of 
driving the craft through the water at a good 
sixteen miles an hour. Being equipped with 


a life-boat and an apparently extravagant number 
of life-preservers, the Frederick W., in the 
opinion of my friend Anderson, was as safe a 
boat as ever clove the waters of the Great Lakes. 

Owing to my knowledge of the harbour channels 
from Cleveland as far west as Mackinac Island, 
I was almost invariably invited by Anderson to 
join him on his prolonged trips. Being a man 
of eccentric habits, he disliked having a large 
number of persons aboard, and hence we two 
were usually the sole voyagers in the Frederick W. 
The two of us made rather a pleasant party, for 
at sea one of us could run the engine while the 
other steered. In port we found our own com- 
panionship to be sufficient. 

One Thursday—I think it was the first 
Thursday in November, 1905—Anderson called 
me up on the telephone, and asked me if I could 
spare a week or two from my work. I said I 
believed I could. 

“That’s fine!” said he. “I'm going up to 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, for a few days, and 
then perhaps as far up as Mackinac. I was 
figuring on starting off to-morrow morning. The 
old Frederick W. is in readiness ; she’s provisioned, 
and there are two barrels of petrol in the tank— 
enough to last till we yet back.” 

Although I disliked getting up so early in the 
morning, I agreed to meet my friend in time 
to catch the two-twenty train to Vermillion, 
where the boat was tied up. We reached Ver- 
million, a small own about forty miles west of 
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Cleveland, shortly before four o'clock, and after 
groping about in the darkness along the river front 
for half an hour, located our vessel and clambered 
aboard. By four-thirty we had cast off, and 
started down the river for the open Lake. In 
less than ten minutes we felt the Frederick Ww. 
rise and fall under the influence of the ground- 
swell rolling in from the north-west. 

When at last dawn broke it was cold and damp. 
A dense fog had settled down on the Lake, blotting 
out everything. Even the bow, less than ten 
feet from the pilot-house window, was enveloped 
‘in mist, and steering had to be done by compass. 

Striking a course slightly north of west, I held 


At regular intervals the plaintive warning rolled 
across the Lake, growing louder each moment, 
and I strained my ears in an effort to learn the 
direction from which it came. 

Apparently the steamer was to the southward, 
which fact puzzled me more than ever, for I 
reckoned that as we were about eight miles off 
the shore the steamer sounding the warning must 
be dangerously close to the land. Anderson was 
also somewhat nervous, for he came forward to 
the pilot-house and asked me what I made of it, 
I told him I was as greatly mystified as himself. 

He looked at the compass. We were still 
following the regulation course for Kelly Island. 


[ 


The ill-fated motor-bost “* Frederick W..” which, after a Friday start on a cruise, met with dire disaster. 


it, figuring on picking up Kelly Island by the 
Goethe fee eed. which should be in less than 
two hours. With the engine working like a 
charm, we cut through the water at a great rate, 
and I had begun to find some pleasure in the 
cruise, when suddenly I noticed a change in the 
direction of the ground-swell—it was striking 
full on the port side instead of almost head on. 
Although I was greatly puzzled, I said nothing 
to Anderson, for he eat nervous, and 

to worry over trifles. 4 

eT kept to nie original course, despite the 
unaccountable change in the direction the sea 
was running, and I figured we should be almost 
off Sandusky Bay, when I heard the distant 
rumble of a steamer’s fog-horn. Presently the 
low rumble was repeated, nearer now than before. 


Suddenly Anderson gripped my arm and uttered 
a startled cry. 

“Great Scot, Paul!” he said. 
off our course. Look !” 

He was pointing to the right of the compass- 
box, and there I saw a steel screw about an inch 
long, left by carpenters who had been repairing 
some of the stanchions. The screw, deflecting 
the needle of the compass, had deceived us into 
heading almost directly across the Lake. At the 
moment our error was discovered we were right 
in the path of the big passenger and freight 
boats, and it was one of these that was now 
bearing down on us. There could be no doubt 
about it, and Anderson was for shutting off the 
engine and laying-to until the menace had passed. 
I argued against this, pointing out that it would 


“We're away 
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be safer for us to keep at least speed enough to 
give us steerage way. This, I reasoned, would 
be better than wallowing helplessly in the hollows 
of the great swells. 

We changed our course and strained our ears 
and eyes to penetrete the heavy damp blanket, 
and presently there came to our ears the steady 
beat of paddles against the water. 

“It’s one of the Detroit boats bound for 
Cleveland,” muttered Anderson, “and she’s 
coming pretty fast.” 

There was absolutely nothing we could do but 
trust to blind luck. The fog hung about us like 
a living wall, deadening even the roar of the 
great siren, which momentarily drew nearer, 
until it seemed close aboard. It was Anderson 
who saw the steamer first. 

“Starboard, starboard!” he yelled. “ Throw 
her over, quick!” : 

The wheel whirled, and the Frederick W. 
lurched to starboard just as a great black shape 
loomed out of the grey mist close aboard on the 
port side. The massive steel prow of a big 
passenger boat, towering high above us, shot 
past not five yards away. In an instant the 
swells caught the Frederick W., now tossing her 
high in the air, now letting her drop into the 
hollows with such force I thought she would 
either go down like a stone or be shattered to 
pieces. 

The roar of the siren directly above our heads 
was deafening, and the thunder of the beating 
paddles of the great side-wheeler was like the 
cannonading of an army. We could do nothing 
but cling to the stanchions and trust to luck as 
our boat floundered helplessly about. Then 
came what I believed to be the end. Before 
the Frederick W. could be worked away from the 
side of the liner, she was caught in the swirl of 
the great wheel. The bow of our boat, caught 
in the suction, seemed to rush toward the beating 
paddle. Anderson, lurching back to the engine- 
room, threw the engine into the reverse, but it 
was of no avail; events were happening too 
quickly. It seemed that in another instant we 
must be battered to pieces ; but just as all hope 
seemed lost, one of the heavy oak fenders sus- 
pended from the steamer’s overhanging deck 
struck the bow of the Frederick W., hurling her 
to starboard. There was a rending of timbers ; 
then our little vessel, heeling to starboard until 
the water poured into the cabin, hurtled out 
of harm’s way. 

In another instant the danger had passed. 
The great steamer, none aboard her realizing 
the battle that had been fought under her 
massive side, tore on through the fog, her siren 
bellowing forth its hoarse warning to all in its 
path. 


FRIDAY. 13 


With hands that trembled violently, Anderson 
shut down the engine and turned a white, scared 
face toward me. Equally frightened, I leaned 
against the side of the pilot-house, my nerves so 
badly shattered that I could scarcely stand. 
Anderson looked at me as though dazed. At - 
last he said :— 

“ Do you know what day of the week this is ? ” 

“ Friday,” I answered, dully. 

“That’s right,” he replied; “and this is the 
result.” 

I laughed, and told him it was foolish to put 
credence in such a superstition. Anderson grew 
angry. 

“Go ahead and laugh,” he snapped. 
wait and see. 
beginning.” 

We drifted idly with the current until at about 
six-thirty the fog lifted, and we were able to take 
an inventory of the Frederick W.’s injuries. 
The bow on the port side, we found, was badly 
stove in, and the pumps had all they could manage 
to relieve the hold of the water shipped when 
our little vessel heeled over. Taking everything 
into consideration, however, we concluded we 
had had an extremely lucky escape. 

Unhindered now by any obscuring blanket of 
fog, and with the compass behaving as a good 
compass should, we headed for Kelly Island, off 
which we arrived at noon. Without stopping, 
we continued on to Put-In Bay, reaching this 
pretty harbour before one o’clock. Here we 
tied up and took our ease while the damaged 
bow was repaired and painted. 

We decided to remain at the dock until the 
following morning, when we were to leave for 
the long passage across to Bar Point, whence we 
would follow the winding channel of the Detroit 
River to the city which bears the same name. 
We figured on completing this leg of the journey 
by early afternoon, but we did not arrive until 
nearly a week later, and then after a series of 
accidents that came near to making a total 
wreck of our craft. 

It was long past noon on Saturday ere we were 
ready to leave, and the sky to the westward was 
dark and overcast by low-lying clouds, through 
which occasional flashes of lightning appeared, 
followed by low, distant rumbles of thunder. 
The Lake was calm, however, and Anderson 
decided to make a start. Everything was serene 
until we were about two miles to the north of 
Middle Sister Island. Then things happened. 
The wind, of which there had hitherto been no 
vestige, sprang up with a suddenness that took 
my breath away. In less than five minutes the 
surface of the Lake was torn into a white, boiling 
smother, and the Frederick W. trembled under 
the terrific impact of the waves. With the engine 
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reduced to half-speed, the boat held her course ; 
but even then, though safe from the treachery 
of the hollows, the Frederick W. was in imminent 
danger. Racing downward from the foam-capped 
crests, she would plunge her bows into the green 
water, which broke over the deck with terrific 
force, spending themselves with such violence 
against the pilot-house windows that I feared the 
heavy glass would give way and permit the flood 
to enter the cabin. : 

Again and again the Frederick W. stopped, 
staggered uncertainly, as though afraid to go on, 
and then drove backwards before the force of 
wind and wave. Then, recovering, she would 
h ri herself forward again, sending the spray 
high in the air. 

Back in the engine-room Anderson, covered 
from head to foot with grease, and with the 
perspiration dripping from him, watched the 
palpitating machinery like a hawk, lest the engine 


should go “dead,” and leave us at the mercy — 


of the elements. 
To run towards Middle Sister Island would 
have been foolhardy, and although the shel.er 


would have been most welcome, the disastrous ° 


results that would probably have followed any 
attempt to turn in the heavy seas decided us on 
holding our course for Bar Point. At first the 
task of fighting out the storm seemed hopeless, 
for the Frederick W. was a mere chip at the 
mercy of the towering seas. Each time she 
hurtled down into the hollows I expected to see 
her go right under, never to rise again. 

But somehow the little craft always staggered 
up to meet the next onrushing mountain of 
water, only to plunge again into the dark green 
valley beyond. Each time she rose the boat 
shook herself like an animal, and would then 
hesitate, as though preparing for the next head- 
long plunge. Thus the unequal struggle went 
on minute after minute, until two hours had 
passed. Still the wind continued unabated. If 
anything it grew more furious, and I could hear 
it whistling in the lifeboat falls ove-head. 
Anderson, leaving his post at the engine, came 
forward to take in the situation. 

“How are we making it?” he asked. 

“ Great,” I replied, having no desire to worry 
him. ‘‘ We shall arrive all right, but not on 
schedule time, I’m afraid.” 

Anderson stood beside me for about five 
minutes, and had turned to go back to his engine 
when I saw a waterspout spring up not more 
than a hundred yards away on the starboard 
bow. I called to Anderson, at the same time 
throwing the Frederick W. to port so as to avoid 
the spout, which was bearing down on us at 
agreatrate. Anderson rejoined me, and the two 
of us watched the phenomenon anxiously. 


It was the first either of us had seen, and we 
were fittingly terrified. For my part, 1 am free 
to confess I never saw anything quite so awe- 
inspiring. The water, drawn from the Lake as 
though by a powerful suction, went whirling 
upward, finally spreading out in a_ black, 
umbrella-shaped canopy. In a few moments 
we were abreast of the monster, and in the 
instant that we passed it the column broke, 
its base writhing upward like the tail of a serpent. 
Then came the deluge. The water that had been 
drawn from the Lake by the cyclonic action of 
the wind descended upon us in a veritable cloud- 
burst, flooding the cockpit and blotting out 
everything. The downpour was of short dura- 
tion, but had scarcely ceased when, with a roar 
like the crack of doom, the rainstorm which had 
been brewing broke in all its fury. 

The rain fell in torrents, beating the waves 
down until the Lake was smooth, save for a heavy 
swell, all that was left of the mountainous seas 
which had harassed us. The lightning flashed 
incessantly, and the thunder was like the 
cannonading of a mighty army. Middle Sister 
Island vanished behind the curtain of falling 
water as we proceeded at full-speed toward 
Bar Point, our hold half filled with water and 
the after-part of the deck-house a sorry wreck. 
In an hour the rain had ceased, and as night came 
on we easily picked up the Bar Point light, 
which we passed on our way up shortly after 
eight o’clock. 

It is about twenty miles from Bar Point to 
Detroit, our next port of call, and the channel, 
until one passes Wyandotte, is tortuous, dan- 
gerous, and difficult to navigate, even when a 
master-hand is at the wheel. By daylight I 
should have found the channel comparatively 
simple, but at night it presented difficulties 
which worricd me. I was for tying up at 
Amherstberg until daylight, but Anderson, 
anxious to have the Frederick W. overhauled 
and repaired, insisted on making Detroit. 
Accordingly we essayed the passage of Limekiln 
Crossing, and it was there our real troubles 
started. 

The beginning of our difficulties came when 
the engine baulked, and Anderson left the channel 
in order to tie up at a small pier while he tinkered 
with the machinery. In half an hour his task 
was finished, but mine had only just commenced. 
I was at a loss to know how to get back into the 
channel, and in making a blind stab at it the 
Frederick W., going at half-speed, struck some 
submerged obstacle very, very lightly. The 
next instant, even before my signal to stop the 
engine could be obeyed, we hit the rocky bed of 
the river with such force that it seemed as though 
the bottom must be ripped out. We cleared 
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“The instant we passed it the column broke, its base writhing up like the tail of a serpent.” 
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the obstacle, however, and were presently riding 
again in the channel, but with a wheel that was 
bent and broken and two of our planks punctured. 
Anderson set the pumps to work, and we went 
limping along against the swift current until 
about a quarter of a mile below the Wyandotte 
light, which is located on an island almost in 


. midstream. It was after ten o’clock when we 


dropped anchor. 

We were safe for the time being, at least, 
for we were well to the left of the channel, and 
out of the path of the big ships which constantly 
plied their way up and down the river during 
the night. We grew apprehensive only when 
one huge freighter came so close that we could 
have touched her with a long pole. 

When dawn broke it found us with water 
still deep in our hold, and we immediately set 
about the task of getting the Frederick W’. 
across to Wyandotte, on the American side, 
where there happened to be a shipyard at which 
we might get our little craft patched up. In 
some manner, in the darkness of the previous 
night, we had got the Frederick W. into a small 
basin in a shallow part of the river. On 
every hand was tall water-grass and other 
aquatic vegetation. We seemed to be in the 
heart of a dense swamp, and the mystery was 
how we had got there at all. To all appearance, 
there was no opening by which we could get 
the boat out, although we knew there must be 
achannel somewhere, otherwise the Frederick W’. 
could never have got in without striking. The 
thing to do was for us to find that opening. 

With this end in view we took down the small 
boat and sounded all around the vessel. It was 
noon, however, before we found that for which 
We sought and were able to tow our damaged 
cruiser across the river to the boatworks. Here 
the balance of the weck was spent in repairing 
the damage sustained on the trip up from 
Put-In Bay. Truly, our voyage, starting as it 
did on Friday, had thus far been most unfor- 
tunate. The worst, however, was yet to come. 

On the following Saturday morning we made 
our way to Detroit, took in provisions, and imme- 
diately resumed our cruise toward Mount 
Clemens. Shortly after we left the dock a man 
in a rowboat hailed us, and asked for a tow as 
far as we happened to be going. We took 
his line, which, as it turned out, was most unfor- 
tunate for him, since our “ hoodoo” had the 
happy faculty of attaching itself to everyone 
and everything connected with the Frederick W’. 
on that memorable trip. 

When about two miles above Detroit, and 
travelling in midstream at full speed, we heard 
a shout far astern. Looking aft, we saw our 


friend in the water, swimming manfully, and 
Vol. xxii, ~2, : 


surrounded by the buoyant contents of his boat, 
while the craft itself, still fast to the line, was 
being towed along bottom up. We swung round, 
picked up the hapless traveller, righted his boat, 
and proceeded on our interrupted journey, the 
stranger being content to sit in the engine-room 
to keep warm. ; 

This mishap upset Anderson considerably, 
causing him to become more down-in-the-mouth 
than ever. It pained him to see our ill-luck 
attack even those who had no part or parcel 
in the Frederick W. He commented more 
vigorously than elegantly on the run of mis- 
fortune that had pursued us. To the stranger, 
toasting his fect on the jacket of an engine 
cvlinder, Anderson confided his troubles, even 
going so far as to mention the fact that he 
attributed all our misfortunes to our Friday 
start. 

‘That the stranger held the same view and 
feared a further manifestation of the “ hoodoo ” 
was testified by the speed with which he rose 
from his seat, vaulted through the engine-room 
companion-way, shot across the after-deck, and 
into his boat, still trailing astern. In less time 
than it takes to set it down, he had cut the line 
and was proceeding under his own power—a 
pair of hickory oars, manipulated by a pair of 
bronzed and brawny arms. Evidently he was 
a very superstitious person. 

The Frederick W. behaved like a queen during 
the trip across Lake St. Clair. The engine 
worked like a charm, and with colours proudly 
flying we chugged serenely up the Clinton River, 
a rather narrow and tortuous stream, to the 
envy and discomfiture of scores of smaller craft, 
which we easily left astern to wallow dangerously 
in our wake, ‘ 

The birds twittered gaily along the river banks 
the cows “ moved” genially at our approach. 
A fresh breeze stirred the golden leaves, and the 
sun beamed down warmly upon us, in harmony 
with our hearts, overjoyed at the thought that 
our “ hoodoo ” had been left far astern, and that 
we might yet finish our voyage in comfort. 

But, alas, for the hopes of mortals! Alas, 
for the unreliability of all things human and 
mechanical! W hile the Frederick W’. was racing 
along at a good sixteen miles an hour, her rudder- 
chains suddenly parted without apparent reason 
or excuse, and before the engines could be 
brought to the reverse, the nose of our noble 
craft had swerved sharply to port, and buried 
itself toa depth of eight feet in the high bank 
of the river. 

So much for the banishment of our “ hoodoo”! 
We realized with a pang that the “ jinx,” which 
is one of the aliases assumed by the “ hoodoo » 
was still master of the situation, and that he 
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flew before our bow like a siren of old. 
not outdistance him, try 

With much vigorous language and two shovels 
—the latter borrowed from the proprietor of 
a near-by farm—we laboured for three hours 
to release the Frederick W. At the end of that 
time she relinquished her affectionate hold on 
the bank, and retreated to where she belonged. 
She did more ; caught by the current of the river, 
she proceeded Lakeward without a guiding hand 
aboard. After a short swim | overtook the 
runaway, and poled her to where her owner 
waited on the bank, his face a study. 

“That ‘ hoodoo’,” said he, ina sad tone of voice, 
as he stood looking reprovingly at his ill-hehaved 
boat, “ makes me anxious. When is it going 
to quit ?” 

“When we get back to Vermillion,” said I. 

Anderson went to his engine, waited for my 
signal, and then, when it was given, gave the 
Frederick W. a vicious kick on her way. We 
arrived at Mount Clemens without ferther 
incident, and adjourned to the nearest hotel 
for a bath and a bracer for our shattered nerves. 

An old Lake sailor to whom we told our 
remarkable tale of misfortune shook his head 
hopelessly, and announced that it was the most 
scrious case of ‘jinx’ he had ever heard of. 

“ But,” said he, assuming a mysterious and 
unaccountable air of wisdom, “ take an old sock 
and hang it at the head of the forward flagstaff. 
It will keep the ‘jinx’ away.” 

My friend Anderson was by this time reduced to 
such a low mental state that he was willing to try 
any remedy, even to standing at the bow and 
howling incantations at the imaginary “ hoodoo.” 

He tried the old sock remedy, and the next 
day, with the ancient foot-covering fluttering 
proudly where the pennant should have been, 
the Frederick W’., this time under the guiding 
hand of Anderson himself, ran hard aground 
three miles out in Lake St. Clair. It required 
a tug and considerable patience to get her off. 

With a few appropriate remarks, and a 
comment or two on the efficacy of the remedy 
recommended by the old Lake sailor, Anderson 
tore the antique sock from the staff and tossed it 
on to the broad bosom of the Lake. 

After being released we proceeded to the Flats, 
where we spent a couple of days fishing, to the 
huge delight of the mosquitoes, which abound 
there in vast numbers. Proceeding to Algonac, 
we remained another day, and then started 
on the return trip, selecting the north channel, 
a practically abandoned waterway, f¢ . the passage 
down, It was not a wise choice. The channel 
was nothing more nor less than a narrow, 
winding path through miles of marsh, so shallow 
in places that our wheel churned up the mud. 


We could 
as we might. 
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The result of our experiment with this “ short 
cut” was that we became hopelessly lost, and 
foundered about all nignt with the small boat 
and a lantern, trying to find the way out. It 
was noon the following day before we solved 
the problem of the marshy maze and were able 
to proceed on our way to Lake St. Clair, which 
we crossed in about two hours, following a 
course we knew would keep us in deep water 
and out of trouble. 

We made the passage down the Detroit River 
without stopping at any of the towns or cities 
along the way, and had left Bar Point far astern 
before darkness overtook us. Shortly after mid- 
night we were safely docked at Put-In Bay, 
and Anderson breathed a sigh of relief. 

“The ‘hoodoo, ” he chuckled, “is probably 
floundering around Lake St. Clair looking for us. 
We’ve left it behind this time for certain.” 

I shared his optimistic view, although a little 
more trouble would not have made me feel 
any worse just then. 

“Tf we can only keep ahead of the “ hoodoo” 
until we reach Vermillion,” I said, “ I'll invest 
any reasonable amount of money in the best 
dinner we can get.” 

Anderson assured me he would enjoy eating it. 
For the time being we had to eat something, 
irrespective of the existence or non-existence 
of the “hoodoo,” so we repaired to an hotel, 
and induced the chef to get up and prepare a 
repast. Then we turned in for a little much- 
needed sleep. 

On the following afternoon, while warping the 
Frederick W. from one side of the dock to the 
other, the ‘hoodoo ”—or was it clumsiness ?— 
caused me to fall off the wharf. The water was 
cold, but my temper was not. J arose spluttering 
to the surface, with my hat in one hand and the 
stern line in the other. The incident provided 
Anderson with an excuse for enjoying a good 
laugh, but, strange as it may seem, I enjoyed it 
not at all, for, as I said before, the water was 
intensely cold, and there was no sun. i 

Indeed, evening arrived cold and raw, with 
a stiff wind blowing from the north, The wind, 
too, carried a promise of snow. Anderson, 
having no wish to be nipped at Put-In Bay by 
a snowstorm, decided to start early in the morn- 
ing for Vermillion, where he intended wintering 
the boat. 

The morning broke grey and cold, and the Ne 
whipped to a frenzy by the wind, which ha 
held from the north all night, had a formidable 
look. The whitecaps rolled in in an endless 
procession, hissing menacingly. The icy spray, 
carried on the wind, covered the windows 0 
the deck-house even as we lay snug in our baie 
At six-thirty we took our departure, mucl 
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against my will. Anderson, too, dreaded that 
the “hoodoo ” might still be on our trail. 

The Frederick W. behaved remarkably well in 
the heavy seas, which struck her on the port 
quarter, spending their force in a smother of 
blinding spray. Time after time the boat, 
buried under tons of rushing water, arose again 
and hurled herself at the onrushing billows. 
Inside, the heat from the engine made it warm 
and comfortable, and the steady throbbing of 
the glistening machinery had a soothing effect 
even in the face of the towering seas that 
menaced us. Outside it was cold and raw, and 
presently, while the Vermillion lighthouse was 
still a low-lying speck on our starboard bow, 
the first flurries of snow fluttered down from the 
northward. The swirling particles became more 
and more numerous until the coastline faded 
away behind the white blanket, and we found 
ourselves dependent again on the compass. In 
less than twenty minutes a blizzard was raging. 
The wind groaned and whistled overt d, 
whipping the Lake into towering seas, which 
broke over our labouring boat continually, 
the snowstorm becoming more severe. the flakes 
whirling about us in an all-obscuring shroud. 

Still, we made good headway, and, apart from 
the buffeting, we experienced no discomfort, 
for it was warm in the pilot-house. At seven 
o'clock Anderson brought in a cup of steaming 
coffee and a couple of hard-boiled eggs, which 
I disposed of with one hand while I held our 
vessel to her course with the other. Anderson 
kept me company while I ate, always keeping 
his ear cocked to catch the first intimation of 
a break in the rhythm of the engine. I heard 
my ccmpanion sniff once or twice, and then he 
went aft. A minute later I heard him tossing 
things around in rather lively fashion, and then 
came a cry of alarm. 

“What's up now?” I called, looking aft 
through the engine-room. 

“We're afire !” came the harrowing response, 

Thad already guessed as much, for the engine- 
Toom was hazy with smoke. 

i lashed the wheel and started aft, yelling 
as Tlurched through the swaying cabin. TI found 
Anderson tearing out the sideboards and the 
deck planks of the after-cabin. As the first 
board came free black smoke belched forth in 
a heavy cloud, and a ruddy glow lit up our little 
vessel’s hold. ‘ 

“Back to the wheel, Paul!” directed Ander- 
son. “Keep her straight for Vermillion, and 
as you pass through the engine-room hitch the 
old girl up another notch. You steer ; I'll handle 
the blaze.” 

I did as he directed, and while he fought 
back the flames I guided the burning Frederick W’. 
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toward port, now between ten and fifteen miles 
away. That the fire was bad I well understood, 
for it had obtained a good start, and had attacked 
the entire after-part of the boat. 

Presently, stealing a glance aft, I saw Anderson 
working like a fiend in the red glare. He had 
rigged a short hose to the pump, and was playing 
a stream on the flames, while with one hand he 
wielded an axe, ripping the deck to splinters, in 
order to get at the heart of the fire. : 

Through the haze of smoke he looked hike an 
imp in an inferno, and what with the glare and 
crackle of flames, the monotonous throbbing 
of the engines, and the bedlam outside, it was 
a terrifying moment. I longed to be aft lending 
my friend a hand, but T realized that there was 
great need of our reaching harbour quickly. 

At the end of half an hour Anderson called 
to me that he was getting the fire under control. 
I reckoned we were about seven miles off 
Vermillion, toward which port we were now 
racing at top speed, the Frederick W. trembling 
like a thing of life as she fell off into the hollows, 
sending the spray high in the air under the 
impact of her bows. A great sea struck us almost 
broadside, and the Frederick W., with part of 
her cabin carried away, staggered as though 
mortally hit. A rattling and scraping above 
told us the life-boat had broken from her fasten- 
ings and was thrashing about the deck. There 
was no time, however, to look after the small 
boat ; the great thing was to get to port as soon 
as possible. 

The distance between the Frederick W. and 
the harbour was rapidly lessening, and in the 
meantime Anderson fought back the flames like 
a Trojan. An hour from the time the fire was 
first discovered he came forward to announce 
he had finished his task. 

BA It_must have started from the exhaust 
becoming overheated,” he said. “It was a 
hard fight, but it’s out now. The hull isn't 
damaged, but the deck and cockpit are all gone. 
That ‘hoodoo’ is a sticker.” 

“ It certainly is,” I agreed ; “ but we are safe 
now. | I can hear the whistles now and again in 
Vermillion. We must be close in.” 

Anderson hurried back to check down the 
engine, and presently, through the smother of 
whirling snow, I made out the long, low shape of 
the Government pier. In ten minutes we had 
ee passed es harbour entrance, and another 
Sed ike 6 ae (ie fee ieee 
load had been lifted. : Bare 

“So much for the Friday “hoodoo,’” said my 
smoke-begrimed friend, as he surveyed thy 
charred after-part of his nautical pet. . 

“ Amen !” said I, and we scrambled ashore, 
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An account of an adventurous journey on foot and by cycle from Rhodesia to Egypt, undertaken 
by Messrs. F. H. Melland and E. H. Cholmeley, of the North-Eastern Rhodesia Administration. 
The two travellers met with many curious experiences and saw many strange sights during their 


unique expedition. 


pee X weeks after our departure from 
(FE } Lake Tanganyika at Bismarckburg 
GMA] we reached the south end of the 
pe & S) }) Mwanza Gulf on Victoria Nyanza, 
m just five minutes after we had set 
our watches by the rising sun at six o’clock (it 
being the equinox). This lovely arm of the 
great lake lay glittering in the sunshine, half 
hidden in rocky hills, its coastline indented with 
countless bays and capes, like a Scotch loch, 
while off-shore lay little granite islets. 

We pitched our camp at nine-forty, with the 
lake stretching at our feet, and could not help 
trying to imagine the feelings of the first ex- 
plorers when they caught sight of this great 
inland sea, of which so much had been heard. 
What a contrast to ourselves, travelling quietly 
and easily from Tanganyika, with no more fuss 
than would occur on a journey in our own 
districts, coming the last part of the way along 
a broad road with a telegraph wire at our side ! 
Yet even so there was a certain tingling of the 
blood on first seeing a big lake like this. It is 
no more the great mysterious lake of the interior 
that it was in Speke’s day ; it has its telegraph 
and its Marconi towers, its steamers and its rail- 
way, but nevertheless the charm, to a certain 
extent, remains. 

The following day we reached Mwanza, at the 
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head of the Mwanza Gulf, and camped under 
some big trees on the very edge of the lake. It 
was an ideal camp, far enough away from the 
town to be quiet, with plenty of shade from trees 
and rocks. Just beside us was a bronze memorial 
to Bismarck, a fine medallion let into a rock 
shaped like a small obelisk. Three days’ rest 
was in store for 
us here, as the 
steamer was a 
little late, but on 
the 26th the Sybil 
came in, and we 
sailed on the 28th. 
She was full up, so 
we camped on deck 
in our camp-beds, 
and were very 
comfortable there. 
the chief officer 
kindly letting us 
have the use of 
his cabin for toilet 
purposes. The 
Majority of the 
passengers con- 
sisted of a party 
of German profes- 
sors and students 
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The Author's camp at Mwanza—In rear is the Bismarck memorial, 


who were making a tour of East Africa, and just taking a 
hurried trip round the lake. It was a calm, fine passage, and 
in the evenings, when lying peacefully at anchor in thirty-two 
fathoms of water, listening to Caruso, Melba, and other operatic 
favourites, mixed with lighter melodies, such as the Merry 
Widow valse, on the Pathéphone, our steamer being as motion- 
less as an island, it was brought strongly home to us what 
enormous changes have been wrought in Africa since the days 
of Speke and Grant, and even since the Uganda railway 
reached the lake, less than a dozen years ago. A 
country of ceaseless wars, the centre of a ruthless 
slave-trade—it seems almost incredible that such was 
the state of the lake well within the memory of the 
youngest member of the audience lying lazily listening 

to the music on the deck of the Sybil. 
Bukoba was our first halt, a pretty little place which 
has the advantage of having a pure river 
water-supply as well as the lake water, and 


Lake Victoria Nyanza—The great lake at this point looked very much like a Scotch loch 
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the disadvantage of having no harbour, but only 
an open anchorage. Bukakata, the British port 
for Toro and Ankole, was the next stop, and here 
we took on a large quantity of cotton and hides. 
The place consists of a Customs shed, a few 
wattle-and-daub houses, and no inhabitants, the 
population having been moved on account of the 
sleeping sickness and the ‘“‘ boma”’ transferred 
to a point twenty miles inland. All the popula- 
tion. irom the lake shore and neighbouring islands, 
notably the Sese group, were removed on account 
of this terrible disease, which is transmitted by 
the tsetse fly known as glossina palpalis, which 
frequents the wooded banks of rivers and lakes 
and shelters in the undergrowth. This disease 
caused unparalleled ravages among the natives 
on the lake, yet they objected to being moved 
from it, as their livelihood depended on the fish 
that abound there and they were unaccustomed 
to the ccenditions of life prevailing inland ; but 
it was the only way by which the small remnant 
of the population could be saved from extermina- 
tion, and the chief hope of stamping out the 
disease, which it was hoped would die out 
when the human agency for its continuance was 
removed. This hope has not, I beheve, been 
fulfilled. 

On October 1st, in the cool, fresn dawn, we 
reached Entebbe, which is worthy of its reputa- 
tion as being one of the most beautiful spots on 
earth, a promontory of green lawns, with almost 
every conceivable flowering shrub and tree, the 
houses cloaked with gorgeous bougainvillea and 
other flowering creepers ; and all around, visible 
at every turn, the deep blue of the island-studded 
lake. We left again that night for a flying visit 
to British East Africa, touching at the Ripon 
Falls, where the Nile leaves the lake and com- 
mences its long course to the Mediterranean ; 
on to Kisumu and Nairobi, whence we returned 
after a fortnight and landed once again at 
Entebbe on the 17th of October. We spent a 
few busy but happy days there before leaving 
again on the 2oth in a Government motor-wagon 
for Mubendi, a hundred and thirty-four miles 
distant. This takes, as a rule, two days, but we 
had torrential rain the first day, which made 
the roads heavy, so we took three, greatly 
admiring the wonderful road through virgin 
forest and papyrus swamp, passing the beautiful 
and little-known Lake Isolt. Mubendi stands 
on a high hill, from which occasionally the snow- 
capped tops of Ruwenzori are visible, and here 
we rearranged our caravan with carriers pro- 
vided by the District Commissioner. My bicycle 
was now available once more, as I had received 
at Entebbe the new two-speed gear for which I 
had cabled from Abercorn, and though the com- 
pany from whom I had ordered it had carelessly 


sent one of a different model which did not fit the 
bicycle, the gear had been made to fit, thanks 
to the courtesy of the management of the Uganda 
Railway at Nairobi. We cycled from Mubendi 
all the way to Gondokoro, but the first section, 
to Hoima, was not particularly interesting, the 
country consisting of rolling plains with high 
grass and rocky granite kopjes, around which 
the small carriers’ track wound its way. It re- 
sembled a switchback to a great extent, so that 
we had to cycle downhill and walk up for a 
great part of the way. Still, even so, the 
machines saved us a good deal of exertion, and 
later on, in flatter country, proved invaluable. 
From Hoima, the capital of Bunyoro, we went 
to the south end of the Albert Nyanza, passing 
through the Bugoma Forest, which is a real 
tropical jungle, with giant trees and impenetrable 
undergrowth, inhabited by colobus monkeys and 
that rare and little-known animal, the giant 
forest hog, one of which we were fortunate 
enough to see. Herds of elephants, heedless of 
the obstacles which hamper the frailer animals, 
occasionally enter, and live in the fastnesses of 
this dark and moist area undisturbed and un- 
molested. Emerging on the other side, we spent 
some time amongst the hospitable natives there 
on the edge of the lake, hunting elephants ; but 
though we met many, seeing herds of two hun- 
dred and upwards at a time, we were unable to 
find any really big ones and only shot one, so we 
returned after a fortnight to Hoima, where we 
were entertained by the dancers of the Kabaka, 
or King, of Bunyoro, who paid us a visit and 
proved to be distinctly above the average of 
native dancers. Clothed in serval and civet-cat 
skins, with small pieces of other skins about 
them, and holding hollow antelope horns, used 
as trumpets and drums, they stood on their heads 
for five minutes at a stretch, keeping time with 
their feet to sundry weird tunes. We replenished 
our stock of provisions here, and moved on to 
spend a month in the country between Hoima and 
the Victoria Nile, about a seven days’ march ina 
straight line. We went first to Masindi and 
spent some time in the immediate neighbour- 
hood looking for elephants ; but as we had poor 
luck we went south to Kishilisi, better known as 
Maruli, and finally to Palango. Practically 
every day we spent among elephants, Laie 
day passing without our coming up to @ hen us 
a solitary bull, and naturally these days Le 
full of incident, but I will confine neers Ne 
recording one day as a fair sample of the w ee 
It was the 22nd of November, and we Masnci 
camp at Kiliandongo’s village, Delve ety 
and Palango. Our loads were off at ia ‘ely 
and we started at six, and almost imme! 
left the Palango road on our right. 1 
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Chumamaboko at ten minutes past 

eight, and he said that the elephants 

were near by, and that he had seen 

one bull close, but that it had only 

forty or fifty pound tusks, but that 

there were 2 lot of others; so we 

went on, and forty minutes later 
we were close enough to hear them. 
After going through a dense bit of 

jungle we came again into the wild 
grass country, and found a big tree. 
‘As Cholmeley was wearing rubber 
boots, he climbed up with Chuma- 
maboko, while 1 watched them for 
a long time as well as | could from 
below. ‘To me, with my horizon 
limited by the nearest grass, the 
two hours that Cholmeley was UP 
that tree (which was unclimbable 
for one shod with nailed boots) 
seemed interminable ; to him, with 
the interesting panorama of hun- 
dreds of elephants, it seemed little 
more than half an hour. The herd 


In the Bugoma Forest — It is 4 real tropical 
jungle, inhabited by monkeys and giant hogs. 
‘and frequently visited by elephants: 


having walked a little, as we usually 
did early in the morning, when it 
was cold, we got on to our bicycles, 
but soon had to leave them, as the 
track led in the wrong direction, 
and the narrow path was not fit for 
any other means of progress than 
walking. We went on for a few 
miles to a “ shamba” in a country 
called Chilelambachu. On arrival 
there we found that Chumamaboko, 
the hunter whom J had brought 
from Northern Rhodesia (he has 
been with me at the death of all 
my elephants), and who had pre- 


ceded us the previous night, had left The State denvers af the King of Bunyoro, who gave an entertainment for the 
benefit of the travellers. 


ki a message that we were to follow his 
: tracks, so we set off at once without 
resting. The local banana trees, paw-paws, and was moving across inalongline,and the elephants 
« mitowa ” were laid low by the elephants, and were calling one to another, some as close as 
some really enormous trees were completely up- eighty, the majority not more than a hundred 
y rooted. These appeared to be strong, big and fifty yards away from us. When the herd, 
i a hundred and fifty 


d elephants, and the sight cheered us. We found which numbered over 
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elephants, broke up, Chumamaboko descended 
from the tree and followed one lot, to see if there 
were any animals in it worth firing at. He failed 
to get a glimpse of any tusks, so, on his return, 
we went ourselves to have a look. In twenty 
minutes we came to a tree with low boughs, and 
when I had got some twelve feet from the 
ground I saw the elephant we were in search of, 
with two others, about thirty yards off. The 
grass was not the twenty-feet grass we had too 
often encountered, but still, at ten to fifteen feet, 
it made the trees a real blessing. The elephants 
moved on and so did we, and after negotiating 
two or three trees we came to a woody, grassy 
“ donga,” in which was a group of ten elephants. 
Two bulls, with tusks of thirty-five to forty 
pounds, were pulling down branches, but our 
bull was standing sleepily behind a tree, which 
hid his tusks. 

We stood on the high ground overlooking the 
group for some time, till one of the elephants 
tackled a big bough and broke it off with a 
crash, which woke our bull, who came cowards 
us restlessly. Cholmeley whispered, ‘“‘ He’s good 
enough,” echo.ng my thoughts, for, though I 
saw he was not a mammoth, our time was 
getting limited. He was full face on and below 
us, which is a poor position for a brain shot, so 
I kept to my "450 so as to have the second barrel. 
Aiming at the right eye, I fired, and he staggered ; 
I thought he was going to fall, but he recovered, 
and I gave him the left in the forehead. Then 
Cholmeley fired with his *360,and he came on. I 
saw nothing of the other nine, but Cholmeley 
told me that they all went away except one, 
which made an effort to come towards us, thought 
better of it, and turned. All our followers bolted 
except three Wawemba from Rhodesia and one 
Muganda, the Jocal hunter leading the rout ; I 
turned. two paces to my left to reload and to 
cover the retreat of the others if the elephant 
should succeed in carrying on his sporting effort 
to climb our bank. Whilst reloading I heard 
Cholmeley fire, and, noting that the elephant 
had not managed to get up the slope, I crept 
down a bit to the left, close up to him. I was 
just getting my sight on to him when another 
shot rang out above me and he toppled over, so 
J did not fire again. Cholmeley and the others. 
came down at once, and the local fugitives 
returned, but they had not recovered from their 
fright, for they shouted to us to stop 5 but the 
old sportsman was dead, and Chumamaboko 
answered their fears effectively Ly jumping on 
his back. He had made a spirited attempt to 
climb a stiff bank in the face of a relentless fire, 
and had died a sportsman’'s death. 

This gives some idea of many days, the 
majority not only far harder, but aggravated by 


heing blank, when we never fired a shot, but it 
gives a fair picture of one of the successful bunts, 
Although we were many hours over it, we only 
travelled about twelve miles, whereas we fre- 
quently did twenty to twenty-five over worse 
country, taking ten to twelve hours’ hard going, 
and coming back empty-handed. 

We crossed the Victoria Nile on December 7th 
at Palango, where we stayed till the 11th. As 
the country was not very settled, the Govern- 
ment allowed us an escort of police, and Chief 
Dora, one of the principal and most friendly 
Lango chiefs, sent his sub-chief, Mwaka, with 
us with some armed followers. Our Mubendi 
carriers were terrified at the rumours of unrest 
that they heard of in the country ahead of us, 
and refused to go any farther ; in fact, it was all 
that we could do to get them to cross the river 
and come to Palango, though the station is 
only three miles from the river. The District 
Commissioner, however, kindly procured a fresh 
lot of porters to take us through to Gondokoro. 
The section of the journey from Palango to 
Nimule had not been covered vy any previous 
traveller, but, having a steamer to catch at the 
other end, we were unable to loiter, and had to 
average over sixteen miles a day. The southern 
part of the Lango country is governed, or rather 
occupied, by Baganda agents, who live cach ina 
fort with fourteen armed followers, and keep a 
rough control over the natives, getting them in 
for roadwork, which is all that is demanded of 
them at present, as they du not pay taxes, and 
restraining them from  inter-village fighting, 
which is one of their favourite occupations. 
We found these Lango very friendly every- 
where and much enjoyed our passage through 
their country, which is fertile and well watered 
and carries large herds of cattle, in which the 
Langoare very rich. ‘They provided us with ample 
food supplies, and extra carriers when necessary. 
They appear to be a very interesting race, allied 
to the Acholi in the north and the Bakedi and 
Kavirondo in the south, and had many features 
that were new to us—their language, for instance, 
being not of the Bantu family, but apparently 
a kind of bastard Arabic ; while perhaps their 
taost remarkable peculiarity was the ornaments, 
which form practically their only | clothing, 
notably the arm decorations of iron wire, which 
compress the muscles of the biceps in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and a kind of corset of plaited 
grass which has the effect of very tight lacing. 
The rest of their clothing is practically nil, and 
the women only wear a small waistband, from 
which, in the case of married women, a long tail 
hangs down behind. We cycled most of the way 
through this country, but it was very rough, an! 
we had to go slowly and cautiously 1 parts, 
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A typical Lango village. 


and dismounting was a very frequent occurrence. 
The whole country, too, was traversed by 
numerous swamps, which caused a good deal of 
annoyance and more delay ; some of them were 
forded and others crossed in canoes that let in 
the water at a truly alarming rate. When we 
were a day from Mwaka’s village, which is near 
Mount Moru, he went on ahead of us, and on our 
arrival the next day we found a fine “‘ banda,” 
or shelter, twenty-four feet by twelve, with two 
doors and three windows, ready for us and a 
kitchen in the course of construction. He apolo- 
gized for it, saying, “‘ I only got in late, and this 
is all that I have been able to doin the time.” In 
no other part of Africa have I met a people who, 
voluntarily and unasked, would put up such a 
fine shelter for two strange Europeans for a 
single afternoon. We even found “ bandas ” 


erected for us sometimes at places where we 
might have stopped but did not. 

After the Lango country we came to that of 
the Acholi, a kindred race, and were received by 
them with equal friendliness. At Oliya’s we 
saw a delightful native cadet corps of naked 
youths, who drilled very well in the most solemn 
manner. Oliya, like Mwaka and other chiefs, 
had a finely-drilled company of soldiers and a 
bugle band, and these boys had copied their 
elders, ana, accompanied by a French cavalry 
bugle and two drums, went through most of the 
British company drill. Some of the men in 
these villages have served for a time as police 
and buglers, and on their return have drilled the 
others. It is rather surprising to find a wild 
African race taking up European methods of 
drill and order on their own initiative, and 
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4n it, of which perhaps half are dwellings and the 
Each group of huts is separate, 
and there are many open spaces ; yet, except for 
the hedges, the village is continuous, and covers 
a large area. I walked up to it alone, and m: 

visit produced a fine example of the natural 
politeness of these Savage races. The first 
native I met came forward and appointed him- 
self my guide (Oliya was absent with his “ army ” 
at Nimule), “ This,” he said, “is the way to 
the chief’s house,” and I followed him. As I 
was taking a photograph a daughter of Oliya’s 
came out, and my guide told her not to be shy 
but to come and have her photograph taken, 
which I did, and also “ took ” a son of the chief's, 
As a matter of fact, both among the Lango and 
the Acholi we found no cases of natives running 
away or hiding when we appeared, and often, 
as I was strolling about with my camera, I 


which is surprising, as in parts, though not 
actually at Oliya’s, no other white man had 
been there, My guide showed me a bed in a 
“banda ” where Oliya took his daily siesta, and 
other sights of the town, and then escorted me 
back toourcamp. Inno place in either the Lango 
or Acholi country did any native suggest or ex- 
pect any present for any service or act of courtesy, 
and not only was everything that we required 
done at once and willingly, but our wishes were 
often anticipated, 

We reached Nimule on December 2oth, and 
there we met Oliya himself, and Agwok, another 
Acholi chief, who is quite a character and can 
place a large and fairly well-armed force in the 
field. He is very friendly to the Administra- 
tion and a valuable ally. ‘Between Nimule and 
Gondokoro, which we reached on Boxing Day, 
the country is dull and hot. The tribe which 
inhabits it is the Bari, whom we did not find so 
interesting as the Lango and Acholi. The most 
interesting of them was one Ledju, who had a 


A group of riverside Vinkas, 


noticed that the inhabitants paid no attention 
whatever, and went on with their occupations 
or conversations as if I had not been there, 


peculiarly fascinating greeting ; standing by my 
side, he took my right hand between his hands, 
and, bowing, raised my hand, first to his chin, 
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then to his forehead, and then to his chin again. tive form of irrigation by which the fields at the 
He enjoys a tremendous reputation as a rain- side of the Nile have been irrigated from time 
maker, which, we gathered, is due to the fact immemorial. This simple apparatus consists 


that the rainfall 
itself, and not 
time, is the 
essence of the 
contract, so that, 
whenever the 
rain comes, he 
attributes it to 
his intervention, 
and of course, as 
he generally 
“ makes rain ” at 
a time when 
Tain is imminent, 
an occasional 
delay does not 
lessen his reputa-- 
ton in any way. 
On the last 
day of the year 
we boarded the 
Soudan Develop- 
ment Company's 
comfortable 
steamer Gordon 
Pasha and 
movedoff to Lado, 
an administra- 
tive station in 
what was till 
recently the 
Belgian “Lado 
Enclave.” Here 
the officers in 


of two upright 
forked sticks, on 
which is: laid a 
horizontal _ stick, 
and another pole 
is fastened across 
this and fitted 
with a weight at 
one end and a 
bucket of sorts 
on the end of a 
rope at the other. 
The bucket is 
dipped in the 
river and then 
raised up to the 
ficld level by a 
kind of seesaw 
motion, and the 
full bucket is 
then emptied into 
a small channel 
which has been 
dug to receive it. 

After an easy 
and pleasant jour- 
ney we reached 
the new railway 
bridge at Costi, 
over which the 
White Nile and 
Kordofan Rail- 
way is_ being 
carried. It had 


charge and Cap- Primitive irrigation on the Nile. only just been 


tain Stigand (an 

old friend, who had come down from Rejaf to meet 
us) entertained us at dinner to see the New Year 
in, under a mosquito-net which was quite in- 
effectual, with elephants trumpeting quite close 
all the evening. Thence we went down past 
Mongalla and Bor to the sudd, and saw a good 
deal of the riverside Dinkas, who present a 
one appearance, being covered with the 
ashes of burnt cow-dung, which they smear all 
over their bodies in order to keep off the mos- 
Quitoes. Except for these ashes they have no 
covering. All along the river one sees the primi- 


opened, and ours 
was the first steamer to pass it since its com- 
pletion. At 3 a.m. on the gth of January we 
reached Khartoum, one hundred and seventy- 
five days since I had started from Mpika. We 
spent four days there and at Omdurman, and 
then proceeded by train to Wady Halfa, and on 
by steamer to Aswan, after which we travelled 
by train again to Luxor and Abydos, making 
brief stays at each to see something of the 
wonders of Egypt before proceeding to Cairo and 
Port Said, at which place we ended our long 
journey across the continent. 
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How I 
Killed 
the 
“Weetigo. 


By P. H. GODSELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHAS. E. MONTFORD. 


The “ weetigo,” according to the Indians of Canada, 
is a horrible kind of cannibal spirit, and greatly 
dreaded. In this story the author, formerly a 
Hudson Bay fur-trader, relates how he “laid” 
one of these terrible apparitions, incidentally steal- 
ing a march upon a rival trader and gaining much 
prestige forhimself among thesuperstitious Indians. 


HE spring of 1908 found me in charge 
of one of the remote trading-posts of 
the Hudson Bay Company, at a 
place called Pepekwatooce, situated 
in a trackless wilderness three hun- 

dred miles inland from the western shore of 

Hudson Bay and nine hundred miles from the 

nearest railroad. During the whole winter my 

sole companions had been half-breed dog-drivers, 
employed by the company, and a few scattered 
families of Cree Indians, who made a living by 
bunting and killing moose and deer for their 
own consumption, and by trapping furs, which 
they bartered with me in exchange for various 

articles of clothing and so forth. , 

Spring having arrived, all the Indians, with 
their squaws and families, had come into the post 
from their far-off hunting-grounds, and were now 
camped in their wigwams on a high ridge about 
a quarter of a mile to the rear of the fort. — 

The following day all the hunters were leaving 
for their final spring hunt, which consisted of 
overhauling their traps and shooting any beaver, 
musquash, or otter they could find. 

As the spring hunt is usually the best of the 
season, each man expected to return in the 
course of a couple of weeks with a good catch of 
peltries. 

One night, about a week after the hunters 
had left, one of my half-breed employés, McKay 
by name, came rushing into my room to inform 
me that some of the squaws, whilst out cutting 
wood towards dusk, had seen a “ devil,” which 
had pursued them very close to the encamp- 
ment. McKay further stated that the whole 


camp was in an uproar. 


The Indians, I should explain, are—like most 
natives—very superstitious, with strong leanings 
towards the supernatural. They have a very 
firm belief in “‘ devils,” and in a kind of cannibal 
spirit which they call a weetigo. One has only 
to mention in the hearing of an Indian that he 
has seen a weetigo to turn a whole camp green 
with fear. 

I took a stroll over to the camp, accompanied 
by McKay, the half-breed, to investigate the 
matter, With the exception of one wigwam, 
all the rest had been deserted, and the whole 
campful of women and children were assembled 
under the birch-bark covering of the dwelling of an 
old medicine-man named Piskonas, who, although 
pale as the rest, was, by singing, beating on a 
drum, and sundry other incantations, endeavour- 
ing to keep the “ devil ” away. 

The same thing occurred night after night, 
the whole camp remaining awake all night and 
snatching a little sleep in the daytime. In fact, 
so fearful were the squaws that even in the day- 
time they would not venture into the surrounding 
forests for firewood, except in bands of eight or 
ten. 

About the sixth day after the supposed 
appearance of the “ devil,” my trade opponent, 
a half-breed, who was in charge of a fur-trade 
post in opposition to the Hudson Bay Company, 
visited me. Between him and myself, as between 
all Hudson Bay men and “ free traders,” a very 
keen rivalry existed, each of us endeavouring to 
obtain all the furs we could for our respective 
firms. 

x , the free trader, appeared to be as 
badly scared as the other Indians, and in a 
conversation I had with him he showed a very 
strong disposition to leave the vicinity and 
remove his wife, family, and belongings to the 
bosom of a small island a few miles out in the 
adjoining lake, where he thought they would be 
safe from the terrible weetigo. 

Seeing the way things were shaping, I did 
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Weetigo's" eyes. 


everything in my power to play upon his fears. 
Finally, as he was on the point of taking his 
departure, he told me that should anything more 
be heard of the weetigo during the night he would 
carry out his intentions of moving out into the 
lake without further delay. 

After the trader had left an idea occurred to 
me, which I lost no time in putting into execution. 
The sun was setting, so that in about an hour it 
would be du so, sending for my two half- 
breeds, McKay and Nazie, I informed them of 
what I intended doing. 

My intention was to work upon my rival’s 
fears, so as to cause him to leave his post. 
In a couple of days the hunters would probably 
return, and with the free trader away I should 
undoubtedly gather in most of their furs. 

Accordingly, giving out that we were leaving 
for a duck-hunt, I and my half-breed companions 
embarked in a canoe, and after an hour’s paddling 
beached the canoe about a mile in the rear of 
the encampment, which was hidden from view 
by a strip of woods skirting the lake shore. 
Quickly pressing through the woods, we emerged 
into a flat swamp, plentifully covered with 


“To the overwrought imaginations of the Indians the two lights appeared to be the 
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willow growth. 
It was now 
dark, but the 
conical wig- 
wams could be 
seen dimly 
outlined 
against the sky 
about three- 
quarters of a 
mile distant. 
Everything in 
the camp was 
very quiet. 

We cut a 
couple of long willow sticks and secured a lantern, 
which we had brought with us, to the end of 
each. In the shelter of a willow bush we lighted 
the lamps, tying red handkerchiefs round them, 
which caused them to emit a dull red glare. 

Everything was deathly quiet as we hoisted 
the lighted lanterns over our heads and 
gradually swung them to and fro. 

Suddenly the stillness was rudely broken by 
an car-splitting shriek from the direction of the 


Mr. P. H. Godsell, who here describes 
the novel way in which he stole a march 
on a rival fur-trader. 
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camp, followed by the most awful uproar—a 
medley of shouts, cries, screams, and the wailing 
of children. 

Occasionally igniting a quantity of gunpowder, 
we would hold the two lanterns side by side in 
the smoke. To the overwrought imaginations 
of the Indians on the ridge the two red lights 
no doubt appeared to be the weetigo's eyes. 

Suddenly the uproar subsided considerably, 
and we could distinctly hear the voice of a man, 
who appeared to be addressing the women. 

Presently the voice stopped and the uproar 
recommenced louder than ever. 

We still continued at varying intervals to 
swing our lights in the air, occasionally moaning 
and shrieking as we did so. 

Suddenly McKay shouted that there was 
somebody moving in the darkness ahead. Hardly 
had he spoken when there was a flash, followed 
by the report of a rifle, and a cry came from 
McKay as he dropped his lantern and made off 
for the woods, quickly followed by Nazie. I 
lost no time in grabbing the two lanterns, 
dropping them into a hole in the swamp, and 
following the others. Just then the gun cracked 
again, and a bullet whizzed past my head—far 
too close to be comfortable. Meanwhile, I could 
hear the frightened cries and shouts of McKay 
and Nazie in the woods ahead of me; they 
undoubtedly thought that the real “devil” was 
after them, incensed by our mummery. 

Breaking from the woods, I rushed to the 
beach, only to find my half-breed friends afloat 
and paddling away for dear life. Calling to 
them to wait for me, I rushed waist-deep into 
the water, and was hauled into the canoe. 

In the meantime, the heavens had become 
overcast, and occasional flashes of lightning 
dispelled the gloom. 

Rounding a point there suddenly occurred a 
bright flash of lightning illuminating everything 
and lasting long enough for us to discern a birch- 
bark canoe far out in the lake being propelled 
vigorously in the direction of “ Dog Island.” I 
chuckled, for I had no doubt that it contained 
X—, the free trader, and his family. 

Upon disembarking at the fort, we immediately 
ran over to the encampment, to find everybody 
in a state of the most extreme terror. One 
young man, it appeared, upon seeing the ‘‘ appa- 
tition,” had uttered a shriek and immediately 
fainted. The camp was still in this furore 
when old Piskonas, the medicine-man, returned, 
carrying a Winchester rifle in his hand. Evi- 
dently it was he who had shot at us. 

Immediately upon his arrival in camp he 
proceeded to recount his experiences to the 
band. He had, it appeared, fired two shots 
at the weetigo, whereupon the “devil” had 
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knocked him down and fled shrieking into the 
forest. Nobody suspected us, for everybody 
thought we had left on a duck -hunt, but had 


returned owing to the wet. 
Next morning I learned that, sure enough, 


_ X——, upon the reappearance of the “ devil,” 
had immediately locked his store, transferred 
his wife, children, and all his belongings to his 
canoe, and left for “ Dog Island.” 

As night approached there were unmistakable 
signs of excitement and fear amongst my Indian 
friends, and shortly after dusk two Indian boys 
came rushing into the house to say that the 
“devil” was about again, as the women had 


heard him. 
Rising from my chair, I picked up my Win- 


chester, and, having filled the magazine with 
cartridges, again walked over to the camp. 
Immediately the story of the weetigo’s reappear- 
ance was shouted in my ears from a dozen 
quarters. Thereupon I informed them that I 
was going to see if I could not kill the “ devil ” 
myself. Half-a-dozen different voices immedi- 


ately dinned into my ears the best and most 
approved methods of dealing with weetigos. 

With my rifle under my arm I strolled down the 
trail in the direction from which the latest sounds 
were supposed to have come. Penetrating for 
some distance into the woods, I stood awhile 
and waited. Then, utte-ing one or two piercing 
shrieks, I commenced firing my rifle as quickly 
as I could eject the exploded cartridges. Thus 
I discharged ten or twelve rounds of ammunition 
into the air, accompanying the shots with the 
most blood-curdling of yells. 

Having emptied the magazine, I slowly re- 
traced my steps towards the camp, whence 
I could still hear yells and cries of fright. 
Arriving inside the circle of light thrown out 
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“McKay dropped his lantern and made off for the woods, 
quickly followed by Nazie.” 


by a fire kindled in the middle of the encampment 
T was pestered with questions innumerable. 

In reply I informed them that I had had an 
encounter with the “devil” and had rendered 
him hors de combat ; that the shrieks they had 
heard had been emitted by the weetigo as I 
pumped lead into him. I further told them that 
Thad treated my cartridges with a preparation 
known only to white men, which would penetrate 
the body of a weetigo and cause him to dissolve 
into thin air, whereas an ordinary bullet would 
take no effect. 

The Indians did not doubt my word for a 
moment. Cries of delight replaced the yells of 


terror that had previously rent the 
air, Squaws and papooses clamoured 
around me, hailing me as their 
deliverer, and innumerable 
pairs of beaded moccasins, 
new and otherwise, were 
showered upon me. 

During the following day 
all the hunters returned with 
remarkably good catches of 
fur, and, needless to say, I 
lost no time in visiting them at their own fire- 
sides and relieving them of their weighty bundles 
of furs, which they were only too ready to render 
up, having heard of how I had saved their squaws 
and papooses from the “ devil.” 

X— did not show up for three days, and I 
need hardly say that by that time I had pur- 
chased every hair of fur in the Indians’ possession. 
This information X—— received in gloomy 
silence—not quite sure in his own mind, perhaps, 
as to whether or not he had been “ had.” 

For a long time after this occurrence I was 
known amongst the Indians of that district as 
“the white man who killed the devil.” 


A Lady’s Ramble in 
Inca- , Land. 


Two fine Ilamas, 


By N. ANSTEY FOSTER. 


A chatty description of an Englishwoman’s 
visit to Peru and her impressions of the 
wonderful Inca remains scattered up and 
down the country. The authoress illustrates 
her article with her own photographs. 


I. 


OR many years I had cherished 
a desire to visit the land of the 
Incas, and about three years 
ago it fell to my lot to have an 
opportunity of realizing my 

dream, when IJ took a tour of a few months 
out to Peru by way of Buenos Ayres and 

Valparaiso. 

The Transandine Tunnel, connecting the 
railway on the Argentine side with that of 
Chile, was not then completed, the Cumbre 
Pass having to be negotiated by horse 
coaches or on mule-back. At Las Cuevas, 
the railway limit on the Argentine side, we 
found several coaches and a string of mules 
and India mounted and on foot, await- 
ing the arrival of our train—a very crowded 
one, owing to its being Carnival time and 
as soon as we came to a halt there was a 
stampede for the coaches, only a few men 
caring to cross the pass on mule-back. 

These coaches are roofed vehicles of the 
wagonette type, with waterproof curtains to 
let down in severe weather; they are drawn 
by four horses abreast. As often as not the 
driver is far from sober — in our case he 
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seemed hope- 
lessly drunk—but 
in spite of that, 
and holding the 
reins anyhow, 
nursing an im- 
aginary guitar 
and singing seren- 
ades, he managed 
safely to steer his 
animals over the 
pass and down 
the steep descent 
on the other side 
at breakneck 
speed, rounding 
sharp corners on 
the zigzag, stone- 
strewn road, and 
landing us _with- 
out mishap, 
though consider- 


ably shaken in- 
ternally, at Por- Pisagua, as seen from the deck of the steamer. 


tillo. To novices this journey is doubly 
trying owing to the rarity of the atmosphere, 
and it is advisable to eat sparingly until 
one becomes accustomed to the altitude. 
At intervals we passed mounted guards, 
Indians and half-breeds, picturesque enough 
with their gaily-ornamented belts and spurs 
with enormous rowels. Evidently, in 
former times, it was not unusual for 
travellers to be attacked and robbed, but 
those days are past now. 3 
About ten o’clock that evening we halted 
at Los Andes, where we found a comfort- 
able hotel with ample accommodation and 
good food; I mention this because we had 
been told on the train that the hotel would 
be full and the seworas would all be obliged 
to occupy one room, and provisions would 
be scarce unless arranged for beforehand. 
After a very welcome rest and _badly- 
needed wash —- the gritty dust of the 
Argentine pampa being the worst I have 
ever experienced—we left for Valparaiso in 
the early hours of the morning, arriving at 
our destination at noon on the fourth day 
after leaving Buenos Ayres. The city wore 
a gloomy and depressed air, partly because 
it had not recovered from the devastations 
of the earthquake of August, 1906, but 
principally because the inhabitants had 
gone to spend their Carnival holidays at 
Vino del Mar, their charming suburb, and 
other pleasure haunts, and the shops were 


the great Transandine Tunnel. ail shut. 
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Here we awaited a steamer to take us up the 
coast to Mollendo, and were unlucky enough to 
find only an old boat of very cramped accommo- 
dation, the greater part of which seemed to be 
given over to a cargo of live cattle. 

It is a slow and uninteresting voyage of eight 
days to Mollendo, stopping twice every day at 
ports where there is nothing to see. At Pisagua, 
a desert spot where rain is so seldom experience | 
as to cause the natives, it is said, more terror 
than even an earthquake, we got news that, to us 
at least, was of very great interest, and gave us 
food for conversation for the rest of the voyage. 
Rumours were current that an ancient city of 
the Incas, Choquequiran by name, said to be 
older than Cuzco, had been discovered by an 
American engineer only a month before. It 
was situated on the opposite bank of a large, 
deep river with very steep sides. Many attemp‘s 
had been made to cross the river, but hitherto 
it had baffled all comers, Wild and vanous 
were the tales we were told of this wonderful 
city, filling one with enthusiasm to go and sce 
whether the reality came up to the description. 

On arrival at Mollendo we collected further 
information and began to make arrangements 
to go there at once, in spite of hearing that the 
journey must necessarily be a rough one owing 
to lack of food supplies and shelter, other than 
what could be procured from friendly Indians 
along the route. 

We were saved from a wild-goose chase, how- 
ever, by the timely exaggeration of one narrator, 
who became so enthusiastic over a description 
of the ancient houses of the Incas that he 
positively asserted they were in a perfect state of 
preservation, just as the Incas had lived in them, 
‘even to the ornaments on the mantelpiece ” ! 
After this we thought it advisable to push on to 
Cuzco, the object of our desires, as quickly as 
possible without wasting any more time, so next 
morning we set off by train up the mountains to 
Arequipa. 

Situated about eight thousand feet above sea- 
level, in a brilliant green valley, and nestling at 
the foot of the snow-capped volcano, El Misti, 
Arequipa is a pleasant picture to look upon after 
twelve hours of monotonous desert. It is a very 
old Spanish town, and boasts more churches, I 
believe, than any other Peruvian town of the 
same size. Earthquakes, however, are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and to guard against the houses 
being demolished by violent shocks they are 
very strongly built, their roofs being of the same 
solid structure as the walls, and upheld inside 
by massive bars of iron. The exteriors, as may 
be seen from the picture, present a curious 
appearance. In Valparaiso, on the other hand, 
T noticed the houses of the poorer class were 


flimsy structures of the match-box type, with 
corrugated zinc roofs, which looked as if they 
might very easily be blown down in a heavy gale, 
to say nothing of earthquakes. 

From Arequipa our route lay over a dreary 
desert waste, with here and there a tall thorny 
cactus to break the monotony of sun-baked 
volcanic mud, and all around lay the whitened 
bones of mules that had perished on the trail. 
Yet this seeming waste, when well watered, is 
capable of producing grapes, figs, strawberries, 
and other fruits, plenty of which were procurable 
at the wayside haliing-places. In the vicinity 
of rivers the soil bears abundantly, the prolific 
fields of grain and maize making a vivid emerald 
streak in the otherwise barren landscape. At 
one part curious horseshoe-shaped dunes occurred 
at regular intervals—at first sight they might 
have been taken for patches of snow, but in 
reality they were drifts of pure white sand, or 
possibly kaolin. 

As we ascended the scenery changed. Vast 
swamps covered with wild-fowl took the place of 
desert, followed in their turn by cul ivation. 
Wheat, barley, maize, and other crops grow 
luxuriantly all over the Altiplanicie, as this 
region is called, and each district has its own type 
of Indian, wearing a distinctive garb and affect- 
ing some predominant colour. These _hill- 
people are fairer-skinned than those at sea-level, 
and strongly resemble the hill people of India— 
the Tibetans, for example—not oaly in feature, 
but in character and habits. Here also the 
guanacos may be seen roaming in vast herds. 

At Juliaca, where we halted for the night, the 
Indians did not appear friendly towards Euru- 
peans, for as we strolled through their village 
next morning they called out “Gringo! 
Gringo!” contemptuously after us, and were 
inclined to be unpleasant. 

From Juliaca we followed the line of a fertile 
valley between lofty, snow-capped mountain 
ranges, and every here and there saw evidences 
of Inca occupation. Near S. Pablo are the ruins 
of a temple of Viracoche. 

The precipitous face of the hillside was in 
places honeycombed with caves, said to be the 
rock-tombs of the Incas. At Urcos there is a 
cliff full of caves of this description, and several 
attempts have been made to investigate them, 
but on each occasion something like a revolu- 
tion among the Indians has resulted. 

In the Lake of Urcos is supposed to have been 
thrown the golden chain of the Incas, of which 
every link was as heavy as two men could carry, 
the chain itself being long enough to go round 
the Plaza of Cuzco, a distance of four hundred 
metres. It was destined for the ransom of 
Atahuallpa, who had been imprisoned by the 
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From Urcos onwards we skirted the 
bank of the River Vilcamayu, past 

extensive terraced fields rising 
tier above tier to the very 

summit of the mountains, 

and originally laid out 
and built up under 


Spaniards and treacherously done to 
death before the ransom was paid, 
hence the Indians cast it into the 

lake, out of reach of the 
Spanish traitors for ever. 
Some years ago two 

Italian engineers 


formed a syn- Inca rule. The 
dicate to Quichua 
drain Indian 


the 
lake. 
Their plans 
were formulated 
and a canal traced, 
but the Indians rose in 
tevolt and the work was 
abandoned. 

A Peruvian fellow-traveller told 
us of a certain German known as 


appears 
to be still 
the hard- 
working agricul- 
turist he was of old, 
but has not yet lost the 
look of having been crushed 
for centuries. 
About noon there broke upon 
“The White Inca,” who lived in our view a city nestling in a 


the neighbourhood of Cuzco and Farthquake-proof houses at Arequipa Ollow at the foot of the 
great influence over the ~1b® setive volcano of El Misti is mountains—a veritable dream- 


Indians. He agreed to turn the seein the beckéround. city bathed in misty sunlight, 
Peruvian descendants of the with its many towers and spires 
Spanish conquerors out of th standing out in relief against a 
land and return to rule over ‘hem background of tall eucalyptus 
Raa hy fel belived oe ea ae 
me of thei ay, in a valley g 
come back to life, a with colour, the 
left the country for emerald of the 
a short time, but maize, the 
died on his crimson 
way back, of the 
e 


quinua, 


People and the blue 
Say the In- of the lupin 
dians still be- crops being set off 
lieve the Incas will by the gleaming, snow- 


tipped blue and _ purple 
Cordilleras. A little while 
longer and our illusions were 
secret shattered! Amidst a Faget 

bo of the hiding- 2 of bells and shouting of ragge 

; peance on ‘A scene in the desert, showing the Urchins, we drew up aiongside a 

*Yone who dares to violate them, utlow boreehocshaped ‘mand-done primitive platform, and before we 


bi and claim their 
Wn again; that they know 
he fe great treasures are 
naa but that they jealously 
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A atreet in Cuzco, showing walls of massive Inca masonry. 


were quite aware of what was happening our be- 
longings were seized by one or two of the chatter- 
ing crowd of Indian boys who boarded the train, 
and we reluctantly followed our self-appointed 

ides through a series of evil-smelling, very 
narrow, and rough cobbled streets, picking our 
steps over open drains till at last we arrived at 
a tumble-down archway, the entrance to what 
our euphemistic cicerone was pleased to term 
“the best hotel in Cuzco | : : 

‘A nearer acquaintance with this rather un- 
inviting edifice did not serve to make us more 
content. However, we determined to make the 
best of things. Only. having eight days or so 
for exploiting the neighbourhood, what did it 
matter though the accommodation was poor ? 
Had it not been that it was the rainy season, we 
“hould have camped out on the hills above the 


The courtyard of the 


town, but at that time of year it was only 
courting rheumatism and _ chills—very 
prevalent at that altitude —to attempt. 
such a thing. 

The hotel occupied the upper storey 
of a large quadrangular building sur- 
rounding a patio, or courtyard, paved 
with cobtlestones, which seemed to be 
the dumping - ground of a family of 
Turks and their dependents, who in- 
habited the lower premises. 

The corridor on to which our sleeping 
apartment opened was generally swarm- 
ing with dirty Indian children, who 
evinced an inquisitive interest in all our 
doings — judging by the number of eyes glued 
to every crack in the door. 

Before entering our room it was generally 
necessary to have our boots washed, so filthy 
were some of the streets through which we had 
walked—indeed, some parts of the hotel were not 
much better. Of cleanliness and sanitation the 
people of Cuzco seem to have no idea, but once 
out of the city and away from its smells the air 
of the country is pure, health-giving, and in- 
vigorating, so that one forgot all discomforts 
and revelled in the beauty of Nature and the 
atmosphere of the historic past. 

In the course of the afternoon we called 
at the Medical Mission, armed with letters of 
introduction from friends in Arequipa, and met 
several of its members. During our visit we 
heard many exciting tales and saw many relics 
of the past, for it seems that most people who goto 
Cuzco, whether residents or temporary visitors, 
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Authoress’s hotel at Cuzco. 


are bitten with the craze for exploring 
every place said to be connected with the 
Incas. 

One of our new-found friends kindly 
volunteered to take us there and then 
to see the Temple of the Sun, and later 
to introduce us to the “ Whiteley” of 
Cuzco, an enterprising Italian, who 
would supply us with horses during our 
stay and otherwise help us in many 
ways. He was said to possess a unique 
collection of Inca idols, etc., which we 
Were rather anxious to see. 

As we threaded our way through the 
harrow streets, in some parts so steep 
that I was obliged to pause for breath 
owing to therarity of the atmosphere, the 
eye was ‘attracted by traces of Inca masonry, 
the remains of ancient buildings utilized to 
form modern dwellings by the addition of 
adobe and plaster, giving a somewhat patch- 
work effect to the walls. The doorways in the 
old Inca houses, too, struck me as being very 
like those depicted in illustrations of ancient 
Egypt. 

A Dominican cathedral stands on the site of 
the once brilliant Temple of the Sun, all that 
now remains of the original being part of 
the western wall, forming a semicircular dais 
whence the priests may have addressed their 
solar deity. Being a woman, I was not per- 
Mitted to view the interior, but I am told that 
Ma few traces remain to tell of its former 

The abbot told us of the existence of an under- 
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A corner of the Temple of the Sun, 


ground passage—referred to in Prescott’s “ Con- 
quest of Peru "’—supposed to connect with the 
fortress on the hill above the city, and there are 
Tumours of treasure being concealed there ; 
but owing to so many lives having been lost in 
the attempt to penetrate the tunnel, the Prefect 
of Cuzco some years ago caused the entrance to 
be walled up. The exit has never been dis- 
covered. 

Having seen all that was to be seen, and the 
hours of daylight being nearly at an end we 
pushed on to the house of the Cuzco “ Whiteley be 
to arrange for horses to be ready early in the 
morning to take us up to Sachsahuaman, the 
ancient fortress which crpwns the heights above 
the city. It was necessary also to procure a 
guide, and we were fortunate in getting the 
Services of a German gentleman who volun- 
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ceered to pilot us not only over the neighbouring 
country, but as far as Ollantaitambo, Pissac, 
and Urubamba, where are even more interesting 
remains of great palaces and burying-places, and 
where, from time to time, many Inca relics have 
been unearthed. It was suggested that after a 
week’s exploration of Sachsahuaman and the 
surrounding hills we might ride over to see those 
places, but this scheme fell through on account 
of the unsettled state of the weather and the 
short time we had at our disposal. 

All being arranged satisfactorily, we turned 
up next morning at the appointed hour in 
““Whiteley’s ” patio, to await the arrival of the 
horses, which were being brought in from a finca, 


more comfortable and better suited to the rough 
work of hill-climbing than our English ones, 
which we abandoned. 

Eventually we set out for the Fortress of 
Sachsahuaman, accompanied by our German 
friend as guide, and an Indian carrying our 
luncheon-basket and cameras. It was by no 
means easy to find at the moment an Indian 
who could understand Spanish, Quichua being 
the dialect of those parts, but we commandeered 
a passer-by who happened to be a native of 
Arequipa. He was quite a different type of 
Indian from the Quichua, very clean and tidy 
in appearance, and we found him not only 
obliging, but, what was still more unusual, he 

anticipated our 


‘The Dominican Church, formerly the site of the Jaca Temple of the Sun. 


or farm, some miles distant. When they did 
appear they were followed up by a cart bringing 
in great cans of warm milk, a rare luxury in 
these parts: and in the hospitable way of the 
country “Whiteley” asked if the sefiora, iwean- 
ing me, would care to drink some, to which I 
gladly responded. A large tankard containing 
a pint or more was handed to each of us, and my 
husband whispered, “‘ You must drink it all, or 
you will hurt his feelings,” so I boldly made the 
attempt, and found it much easier than I had 
icipated ! 
pe ees, of saddling was somewhat lengthy, 
the clumsy-looking, high-peaked saddles of the 
country having to be adjusted to fit the animal’s 
back by several sheepskins being laid under- 
neath it; but we found this type of saddle much 


— = wishes by think- 

MF ing what he 
could do for us 
and doing it 
without —_ being 
asked. 

On the weary 
climb up the hill 
we halted for 
refreshment, 
sharing what we 
had with the 
Indian, who, in 
consequence, 
devoted himself 
to us 
remainder of 
our stay, even 


bringing carga- 
dores to help 
him carry our 


a 7 baggage, and 
coming _ himself 
to see us off when we left by train. 

A little kindness and consideration shown to 
these people is repaid a hundredfold—at least 
that was my experience during my short visit 
to South America. , 

The ascent to Sachsahuaman from the city 
was very steep and the so-called road exceedingly 
rough ; in places the path was a mere rut worn 
in the surface of the rock, and our ponies pre- 
ferred this narrow rock track at the extreme 
edge of a precipice to the softer earth a little 
distance in from the edge. On rounding one 
sharp corner my animal, a nervous mare, was 
startled by the sudden noise of a small water- 
fall, and very nearly threw me over the precipice, 
but luckily I was on the alert for sudden mis- 
haps and was not taken by surprise. 


\To be concluded.) 
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The King’s River Canyon—" Somewhere along the course of the clear waters of the King’s River, hiddi 
oak, and not far from the main stream, there lies a vast deposit of golden wealth, 
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THE STORY OF A VANISHED GOLD 
MINE. 


By WILLIAXC ALBERT CLARK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY REID KELLIE. 


‘There are many “lost mines” in various parts of the world—lost, in most cases, through the manifold 


accidents of life in the wilds. 


Few of these potential Eldorados, however, have a more romantic 


history than that here described, which was lost to the world through one man’s carelessness and 
another's overmastering greed. 


~. IN 1853, years before the advent of 
NA) the railroad, Visalia, situated in the 
Zs | great San Joaquin Valley, California, 
m| seven miles west of the Lake of 
Tulare, was the principal trading- 
post for the vast country around it. Texas 
broad-horns and sheep were everywhere, and the 


lusty cowboys were a home product. They 
came to Visalia in gangs and generally did as 
they pleased, but they were always welcome, for 
they spent their money freely. 

There was a large floating population in those 
days. What with the farmers, cattle and sheep 
men, mountain men, prospectors, hunters, and 
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trappers, Visalia, like some of the booming 
mining camps farther north, was “in it good and 
strong.” A saloon could be found at almost 
every corner, and all were doing a rushing 
business. ‘The inevitable gamblers and “ tin- 
horns” were on hand to skin the unwary, and 
“shooting scrapes”? became so common that 
Sheriff Will Owens, in order to protect the law- 
abiding citizens, posted in conspicuous places in 
and about the saloons the following notice :— 

“To the public: Hand over your shooting- 
irons to the constable on demand, without 
protest, otherwise we will land you in jail in 
five minutes. — We. Owens, Sheriff, Tulare 
County, Calif.” 

The town marshal, Williams, and his assistants 
were instructed by the sheriff to watch all 
arrivals and to show no favour to anybody. 
‘The measure was a good one, for “ shooting 
scrapes ” became rare. 

One of the most unique characters of Visalia 
was Schipe, the hunter and trapper, who came 
into the town about three times a year, bringing 
in a two-horse wagon loaded with the pelts of 
wild animals, principally bear and fox hides. 
They sold readily for cash to a fur agent estab- 
lished there, the values ranging from five dollars 
to ten dollars for each pelt, according to quality. 
Silver-grey fox-hides were scarce, and brought 
from seventy-five to a hundred dollars each. 
Schipe was a fine hunter and trapper and 
generally had from two to three dozen silver-greys 
among his other hides, so that he alwa picked 
up a good deal of money for his winte work. 

‘The residents of the town knew him well, and 
to the saloons he was a most welcome visitor, for 
he spent his money right and left. He patron- 
ized them all, going the rounds again and again 
and “ treating” everyone in sight. Always in 
a good humour, metry and cheerful, he was 
never known to quarrel, nor did he ever gamble 
or get drunk. 3 

Schipe was of German parentage, a giant in 
strength, standing fully six feet and weighing 
over sixteen stone, but without an ounce of 
superfluous flesh on his massive frame. He had 
blue-grey eyes; broad, firm-set features, heavy 
drooping moustache, and curly hair—altogether 
simen of physical manhood. 

Schiy good nature made almost everyone 
his friend—all except the ‘‘ tin-horn ” gamblers, 
© tried time and time again to coax him into 


wh 


their games. 
“No, sonny,” he would say, “ your ways and 


my ways are a little different. I follow the 
mountain trails for the fleeces of wild animals— 
you watch for ‘suckers’ and * greenhorns ’ 
and fleece them with marked cards, and such 
like. 1 find some game a litle too foxy to 


fleece, and I opine you do, too. Let it rest at 
that, sonny.” ; 

Many times, when his money was all gone, the 

sheriff helped Schipe to get new supplies for his 
mountain trips. He had also ed him in 
other ways, and they were excellent friends. 
_ Schipe had an Indian wife and a little ranch 
in the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
about thirty miles east of Visalia. After his 
wife’s death he still made the ranch his home 
and brought all his plunder to it. A little 
Indian boy, one of his wife’s relatives, stayed at 
the ranch and sometimes accompanied Schipe to 
the mountains. On his last trip, when he made 
the big gold find this story is concerned with, 
the boy was with him. They got back to the 
ranch in the middle of the night with a great 
sack of ore and the last of the winter’s catch of 
hides. They had a pack-train of seven mules 
loaded with hides and ore. 

The next morning Schipe hooked up a team of 
mules, placed the gold and hides in the wagon, 
and drove direct to Visalia, leaving the Indian 
boy at the ranch, This time he drove his team 
into the sheriff's corral and immediately told 
Owens about his rich find, showing him the gold 
in the sack. The sheriff was greatly excited, 
asking Schipe all kinds of questions about it— 
Could he go back to it again? What did he 
intend to do with it ? And so on. 

© Can I go back to it ?” replied Schipe. “ Can 
I follow a bear-trail, sleep on it, and then follow 
it toa finish ? ‘Trust me to iead you straight to 
it! It is on a tributary of the King’s River, 
about three days’ journey from here and well up 
in the mountains. The head of the stream is in 
heavy pine timber, and it flows into King's 
River. 

“ One day I was following a bear-trail through 
a heavy live-oak thicket that lines the stream, 
and had to get on my hands and knees to make 
my way, for the brush was very thick. ‘The 
‘signs ” were quite fresh, and I was moving 
along slowly and cautiously, pushing my rifle 
ahead of me, expecting to hear a snarl or @ 
growl every instant, when—holy smoke !—my 
hand struck this big piece of white quartz, chock- 
full of coarse gold. This is the piece—see it? 
See the gold? It’s not as rich as the rest in the 
sack ; I just brought it along because it was the 
first piece I saw. 

“T found the float as well as the ledge— 
fully three feet thick and full of gold—stuck 
away in that thicket of live oak, that no man 
could ever find, unless he was boring his way, 3 
Iwas. The contents of this sack I broke from 
the ragged places with another piece of rock, and 
the kid carried them out of the thicket toa plare 
where we had left one of the mules, This sack 
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weighs over one hundred pounds, and you can 
see for yourself that it is nearly half gold—the 
choicest ore I could break from the ledye with 
arock fora hammer. I don’t dare to tell you 
how much gold I think there is there, for I 
reckon you wouldn’t believe me. You shall sce 
it with your own eyes and then tell me what you 
think. You have been kind and good to me, 
Owens, when I needed a friend, and we will share 
alike in this find—half of it is yours. Half that 
gold is enough for any man, unless he wants to 
run the world. We will quietly get a camp- 
outfit together and start for the mountains 
to-morrow morning, if that suits you.” 

“Suit me!” said the sheriff. “ Join you 
and have half? Who wouldn’t? I believe 
every word you have told me, for I have never 
known you to lie, and I want to thank you for 
considering me at all in this matter. It shows 
that you firmly believe me to be your friend, and 
whatever happens, as long as we both live, I 
shall never forget your friendship and the way 
you have shown it to-day. I will go down to 
the store, purchase everything necded, and we 
will strike out early to-morrow morning. Now 
we will carry this sack of ore to the house, lock 
it up, and not say a word about it. If the town 
gets on to the ‘strike,’ a hundred men will 
follow us into the mountains to-morrow. 

“Now I come to think of it,” continued 
Sheriff Owens, ‘‘ my house is not a safe place 
for so much gold, and as we shall be away 
to-morrow, I will put it into the big safe in the 
office after dark to-night. There it will be 
secure until I return, which must be soon, for I 
cannot neglect the duties of my office, and there 
are many calls just now. Bridgeport is a first- 
class deputy and reliable in every way. I can 
trust him to keep things straight in my absence, 
but the town marshal, Williams, I am watching 
closely. Directly 1 get evidence of his being in 
league with the gamblers, I will attend to his 
case. 

Schipe pulled the heavy sack of ore out from 
under the pelts which partly covered it; the 
sheriff helped him to get it on his broad shoulders, 
and together they went to the house and placed 
It na cupboard and locked the door. A few 
beautiful specimens, however, about the size of 
an egg, had rolled out of the sack while they 
were examining the ore, and were left unnoticed 
under the hides. These Schipe found later 
while unloading the skins at the fur-agent’s 
office ; but many other eyes besides his own took 
in the sight of the gold, for his wagon was always 
surrounded by a curious crowd whenever he 
visited the town. Williams, the town marshal, 
was on hand when Schipe arrived, and conse- 
quently he saw the gold. 


“ Have you got so much of this kind of stuff 
that you can afford to haul it to town in an old 
wagon ?” he asked, as he picked up a piece and 
examined it. ‘ 

Schipe’s face showed that he was annoyed ; 
he was not good at dissembling. “I didn’t 
know they were there,” he stammered, after a 
pause. “I Jost them out of the little sack. See, 
1 carry it with me for luck. No ”’—Williams 
was handing back the piece he had been looking 
at—" keep it, son; may it bring you luck. Hi! 
there, bar-keep, the drinks are on me; this 
crowd is as dry as an Arizona desert. Line up, 
boys !” 

Schipe paid for the drinks, put up his team, 
and then wandered round the town in his usual 
fashion for a few hours. ‘Then he ate a hearty 
supper, called at the sheriff's home, and together 
they carried the gold to the office and placed it 
securely in the big safe. Owens was uneasy, for 
Schipe had told him about the loose specimens 
the crowd had seen while he was unloading his 
hides. 

* We will be off at the crack of day to-morrow,” 
said Owens. “ All is ready.” 

“We will give them a blind trail to follow, if 
anybody tries it,” replied Schipe. ; 

“ Will you take the Indian kid along, Schipe ? ” 

“Sure ; he will be useful to us.” : 

“How about him ?” asked the sheriff. “Is 
there any danger of his giving this away to any 
chance callers who might visit the ranch in your 
absence 2” 

“No,” said Schipe. “TI told him to be silent 
and know nothing. He will obey me; he loves 
me and thinks I ama great warrior, You could 
throw him to the bears, but the kid would not 
speak when I say ‘No.’ I will go to the stable 
and sce that my mules have plenty to eat, then 
I ol take a turn about the town and be on hand 
early, 

“All right,” said Sheriff Owens, “The mining- 
outfit was sent up a short time ago 5 everythin 
eeu to load up. We'll get off bright and 
__ ‘The sheriff went to his office and gave his final 
Instructions to Bridgeport, the deputy. Mean- 
while, Schipe, after carefully attending to his 
mules, shut the corral gate, saying aloud t 
himself, as his habit was: “ Now i will go to the 
fur-agent’s office, get my money for the pelts 
and set ’em up to the boys good and strong. M ; 
days of hunting and trapping are over, Tha : 
got the finest partner in the world, and thee is 
more gold up there on King’s River than we ca) 
both use if we live to be a thousand years old - 

Schipe was in a back street which led to the 
fur-agent’s office as he indulged in these remarks, 
and he never dreamed of a listener walking 
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| “*Have you got so much of this kind of stuff that you can afford to haul it to town in an old wagon?" he asked." 


softly along behind him, hearing every word he the trapper had given him the rich nugget of 
said. Williams, the town marshal, had been on _— quartz gold. He felt sure that Schipe had 
the watch to catch Schipe alone from the time “struck it big,” and hoped that he might 
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become his partner ; he was determined to do 
anything he could, fair or foul, to get an interest 

in the find. He was waiting at the corral gate 
for Schipe when the latter came in to look after 
his mules; but as it was dark Schipe did not 
notice him. Williams thought his best plan 
would be to speak to Schipe when he came out, 
for there might be other men in the corral, and 
he wanted to talk to him alone. 

Schipe was “feeling good”; he thought, 
when he left the corral, that he was alone, and 
so gave voice to his plans. It was a quiet, calm 
night ; Williams listened and, cat-like, followed 
tlose enough to hear every word he said. As 
they came into the lighted streets, Williams 
approached the trapper. ‘‘ Halloa, Schipe,”” he 
said. “ You are liable to have the whole town 
at your heels when you strike out for that 
wonderful rich find of yours, if you’re not more 
careful how you talk about it.” 

Schipe was startled. “So you followed me 
through the lane, did you?” he said. “ And 
vhat did you hear me say 2” 

“T was trying to overtake you from the 
corral,” said Williams, “ for I wanted to talk 
with you, and I heard you say something about 
having enough gold to last you for a thousand 
years. Your words and the rich nuggets in the 
wagon make it plain to me that you have a rich 
find in the mountains somewhere. The whole 
town is talking about those rich specimens you 
had in the wagon, and there is bound to be 
something doing ; you won’t be able to get away 
without company, I’m afraid. Now look here. 
Thave always been your friend, and have stood 
by you in your scrapes about town, the same as 
Twill stand by you now. I will try and get up a 
story that you bought those specimens from an 
Indian, years ago, and that you know no more 
than the man in the moon where he got them. 
I will say you wanted to have a joke with the 
fellows and get them to follow you off into the 
mountains on a wild-goose chase. But I should 
like an interest in your find; I would like to 
join——”” 

“Hold on,” said Schipe. ‘“ Now let me ask 
you a straight question. When did you ever 
Tender me any service in my jaunts around the 
town 2?” 

Twas always on the watch for you,” answered 
Williams; “the crooks and gamblers kept 
away from you because I had my eye on them.” 

Schipe laughed. “I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings any more than I can help, sonny,” 
he said, “but you blazed the trail you wanted 
me to take many times in the ‘ tin-horn ’ camps. 
You thought that I had liquor enough in me not 
to notice. You followed my trail close to-night 
like a cat or a slant-eyed thief, or you never 


- minute. 


would have heard what I said. There is no 
necd for you to tell lies around the town for 
me, so run along, son, and attend to your own 
business.” 

With a curse and a smothered threat, Williams 
hurried away. Schipe entered the office of the 
fur-trader and soon left there with about twelve 
hundred dollars in his pocket. He struck 
straight across the street to the Palace, a “‘ wide- 
open ” saloon and gambling-house with a dance- 
hall attached. 

Schipe dropped a twenty-dollar bill on the 
bar with his usual remark, “ Line up, boys,” and 
the smiling bar-keeper, who knew him, said, 
“ Burly Bill from Roaring River is in town, 
Schipe, and he has a crowd with him ; they left 
here an hour ago, but we expect them back any 
I should like you to meet him, if 
Burly Bill could keep his temper. He is big 
and strong, but too much of a bully when 
drinking.” 

“Come on, boys,” cried Schipe, to the crowd, 
when they had finished their drinks. ‘“ Good- 
bye, bar-keep ; watch for us, for we'll strike 
the back-trail soon.” 

Away they went down the street to the Gold 
Coin, and so from one saloon to another. Schipe 
led the way, setting up drinks to all in sight. 

In the meantime Burly Bill from Roaring 
River was making things lively in the town. He 
had drunk just enough to make him ugly and 
quarrelsome. His great, hairy breast and arms 
were bare, and he appeared a Samson in 
strength and was boasting of his ability to lay 
any man in town flat on his back in three 
minutes. 

se Per| ps you don’t know that Schipe is in 
town,” said a voice ; “ you look big and strong, 
but Schipe is big and strong. and has grit as 
well. He could hog-tie you in two minutes.” 

The giant gave a snort and started for the 
owner of the voice, who had disappeared in the 
crowd. There was silence for a minute, and 
then Williams, the marshal, spoke up.“ Never 
mind the kid, Bill,” he said; “Tl run him in 
if he tries to make trouble here. Schipe wouldn’t 
be in it a minute with you. I guess the ki 

dines Sa ee, Ge SS id 
doesn’t like Schipe, and would like to see y 
take a fall out of him.” qe 

It was a cunning speech, and fro : 
followed it was quite evident that Willen 
wanted the two giants to come together, 

“ Take a fall out of him?” roared th 

; : ae : e half- 
drunken giant. “Show him up; V’ll crack his 
ibs. A hunter, is he? He'll’ think tee 
ae hae when I get these arms 

“ Don’t get excited,” said Williams ; 
doesn’t even know you; he is a pj 


“ Schipe 
8, Stout, 
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good-natured Dutchman. You might measure 
your strength with him, if you could do it 
without getting mad. I’m sure there’s not a 
man in town who would miss seeing it. Yes, 
they would get up in the night to see two such 
giants as you and Schipe get together in a 
friendly bout to test your strength.” 

This speech was received by the crowd with 
great favour. “ Hurrah,” they yelled. “ Let’s 
find Schipe.”’ 

“Is his name Schipe ?” roared Burly Bill. 
“Hog-tie me in two minutes, will he? We'll 
see about that !” 

Meanwhile Schipe and his crowd, which had 
increased materially at the different saloons, 
were coming up the street, all a little noisy. 
They heard the call for “ Schipe,” and answered 
it with a yell, and Schipe’s roar of friendly 
greeting could be heard above the din. 

+ “This way, boys—every mother’s son of ye ! 
Line up to the Palace bar. Bar-keep, cigars and 
whisky for this little family of mine.” 

The crowd filed in, filling the saloon, and soon 
it became apparent to everyone that there was 
blood in Burly Bill’s eye. He pushed his way 
straight to the bar, swallowed a big drink of 
whisky, and then, turning to Williams, who was 
by his side, said in a voice of thunder, ““ Where is 
the man who can hog-tie me in two minutes ? 
He is certainly a wonder if he can do it. They 
call him Schipe.” ; 

Schipe, hearing his name in such a tone, 
turned round, and the two giants gazed into 
each other's faces over the heads of a dozen men 
standing between them. Quickly, but gently, 
the trapper made his way through the crowd to 
the side of the bully, and with a cheery smile on 
his broad features said, ‘‘ My name 1s Schipe. 
What’s troubling ye, stranger ? a os 

Before the big man could speak, Williams 
interposed. ‘ 
me ls just a little fun, Schipe,” he explained. 
“Down town this man claimed that he 
could throw anybody in town, and some- 
one yelled out that you could hog-tie him in 
two minutes. I told the boys that it would 
be rare sport to see two strong men like you 
come together in a test of strength. All in fun, 
a w. You see 

wr ey don’t see,” interrupted Schipe. “ What 
is your game ? Are you trying to get me into 
trouble with this big fellow for some purpose of 
your own ? Son, let me advise you. Keep off 
my trail.” 

“It’s met 
Bill, who could c 
Do you hear ? 
and I’m going to 6! 
here ; I'm going to 


hat’s on your trail!” roared Burly 
ontain himself no longer. “Me / 
The boys want to see some fun, 
ive it to’em. Make a ring 
land this mighty hunter on 
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his back in two minutes. I’m Burly Bill from 
Roaring River ; I eat ’em up.” 

“You’re excited, my man,” said Schipe. 
“Don’t let these ‘tin-horns’ get you into 
trouble. We allow you are all-powerful and 
strong and—— ” 

“ Afraid, are you ?” broke in the terror of 
Roaring River. ‘By the jumping bull-frog ! 
Ill smash your ribs and throw you into the 
street!” 

With a roar he made for Schipe. The two 
giants met with a thud ; their arms went around 
each other like bears’, and a regular crushing 
match began. It lasted nearly a minute, amidst 
a dead silence; then an unearthly sigh came 
from Burly Bill’s lips. There was a cracking of 
bones, and his knees gave way. Schipe let go 
his hold and the bully sank to the floor in an 
unconscious, huddled mass. The crowd was 
silent—awestruck at Schipe, the conqueror, 
whose great breast was heaving from the 
exertion of crushing a strong man to earth. 
Such immense strength no man present had ever 
seen before. 

Williams, the marshal, was the first to find his 
voice. ‘‘ Schipe,” he cried, “‘ you have crushed 
that man to death! You have killed him to 
show your strength. He ‘ jumped’ you in fun, 
and you have killed him! I arrest you! Here, 
Slim, take this gun and help me arrest this 
murderer.” 

Slim, Williams’s gambler friend, promptly 
took the gun, and together they advanced on 
Schipe, who, with his powerful arms folded 
across his chest, looked down on them with 
surprise and contempt. 

“The man is not dead,” he said. “ He is only 
winded. He will not roar any more for a month, 
for I fancy a few of his ribs are cracked. 
Put up your guns; you do not need them. I 
will stand to be arrested.” 

By this time the saloon was in an uproar. 
Voices from all parts were crying out, threaten- 
ingly, “ Schipe was right—you can’t arrest him.” 

“But I will arrest him,” said Williams. 
“Throw up your hands, Schipe, or I'll bore 
you.” 

Crack! Crack! Two quick reports rang out ; 
Slim’s pistol arm dropped to his side and the 
weapon fell to the floor. He was shot in the 
arm. A stream of blood chased down Williams's 
neck; he had been shot through the ear. 
Instantly Williams fired point-blank into Schipe’s 
chest, and the strong man of-the mountains fell 
dead on the floor, with a bullet through his 
heart ! 

The sheriff had been advised that trouble was 
brewing at the Palace saloon, and he hastily 
gathered what force he could and was just 
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entering the place when the fatal shot was fired. 
The crowd were wild with rage. 

“Shooting is too good for them,” someone 
yelled. “ Rope’em! Lynch ’em!” 

The cry was taken up on all sides, and Williams 
and Slim were quickly seized and ropes put 
around their necks then and there. The whole 
town was aroused, and every man in Visalia who 
could get hold of the ropes did so. They dragged 
the murderers through the town, made the 
ropes fast to a high bridge that crossed a creek 
near by, and then threw the hapless wretches 
over. 

When Williams found that he was doomed to 
hang, he made a confession. “I had made up 
my mind to have an interest in Schipe’s find,” 
he said. “I heard all that he said when he was 
talking to himself in the lane and making plans 
to spend his great wealth. My idea was to get 
him hurt by Burly Bill in order to delay him. 
Slim here is my partner. You will hang him 
anyway, and I like company. Had we been 
able to arrest him, we would have killed the 
sheriff, and then I would have worked on 
Schipe until he showed me the mine. When 
the crowd attempted to kill me, I went for 
Schipe—and I got him. Curse you all! You 
can hunt for the mine yourselves now.” 

Burly Bill eventually got well, but he never 
forgot the squeeze that Schipe gave him. 

With the slight information as to the where- 
abouts of the rich find which he had received 
from Schipe, Sheriff Owens made many unavail- 
ing efforts to locate the gold, but he never 
revealed that he knew anything about its 
locality until on his death-bed. Soon after 
Schipe’s tragic death Owens sought out the 
Indian boy and tried to make friends with him ; 
he gave him a pony and a rifle and represented 
himself as Schipe’s friend and partner. The 
boy often went with him on hunting and pros- 
pecting trips far into the headwaters of the 
King’s River, but he gave no sign or token by 
which Owens could discover the gold. 

Along the river and its tributaries there are 
hundreds of long gulches and live-oak thickets 
he one mentioned by Schipe as being 
ace of the great find. The boy was 
d neither persuasion nor threats 
‘ ‘nduce him to give up the secret, or even 
Ace a peal way the locality in which 

a ad been found. ee. 
eet ee was that Schipe would kill him. 


similar to t 
the hiding-pl: 
obdurate, an 
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“ But Schipe is dead,” said Owens ; ‘‘ how then 
can he kill you ?” 

“Him great spirit now,” replied the Indian ; 
“him can see me; him here. Me speak; tell 
you ; Schipe snatch my breath away and pull 
it all out of my body. Then me poor, weak 
spirit; can see face of Schipe. He kick me; 
he laugh at me and tell me go away ; go off on 
desert where you all the time hunt for water; 
no can hunt there.” 

The Indian was evidently in great fear of 
Schipe, either dead or alive. He was hunted 
and hounded for several years by many would-be 
treasure-finders, seized and borne into the 
mountains and threatened with death if he did 
not show up the gold. But he never revealed 
its hiding-place. 

During his life Sheriff Owens managed to elude 
most of those who sought to follow him, and 
just before his death he told his brother all he 
knew about the find and showed him the great 
sack of rich specimens that the unfortunate 
Schipe had brought from the mountains. The 
sack yielded between six and seven thousand 
dollars, and most of the money was spent in an 
organized search for the lost mine, but without 
result. 

The writer, with three stalwart prospectors, 
spent the winter of ’76 and ’77 in the valley of 
the south fork of the King’s River, nearly one 
hundred miles from Visalia. We were the first 
white men who ever passed a winter in this wild 
and rugged region. We erected a substantial 
log-cabin a mile east of Roaring River, where 
Burly Bill made his home in the summer-time, 
attending to his traps. He was a decent enough 
fellow when free from drink. 

During our second summer there we spent 
considerable time in hunting for the lost mine, 
and a full account of our efforts was published 
in the weekly Fresno Expositor. Needless to 
say, we failed to find the great bonanza. 

Somewhere along the course of the clear waters 
of the King’s River, hidden in a thicket of live- 
oak, and not far from the main stream, there 
lies a vast deposit of golden wealth. If it is 
ever found it will probably be the most noted 
gold discovery of the century. It is curious to 
think that but for one man’s carelessness and 
another’s overmastering greed and villainy this 
mine would now be pouring out its riches 
instead of remaining unknown, a legendary 
lodestone to the wandering prospector. 


” 
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IN THE 
ICE-WORLD OF THE 
DAUPHINY. 


By MCALCOLA SAVAGE TREACHER. 


There is a delusion, says the Author, that climbing inthe high Alps is only for men of swollen purses, 


and that you must go to Switzerland for the best mountaineering. 


In this chatty article Mr. 


Treacher describes a climbing holiday in the wonderful Dauphiny Alps, where he and Mr. 

McLeish, the photographer, did all the mountaineering they wanted with less than twenty pounds 

apiece in their pockets. The striking photographs reproduced give one a vivid idea of the charms 
of this little-known playground for the mountaineer. 


evye the Dauphiny Alps every step is 
RN ya) taken by degrees. You commence 
with pleasant valleys sloping along 
the bed of the Rhone, and step by, 
~ Step ascend to some of the highest 
peaks in the Alps. For personal comfort you 
will find the region no whit behind its Alpine 
tivals. Everywhere that the need has been 
felt splendid hotels have been erected, and an 
excellent system of Alpine cars has been estab- 
lished throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. As for its “ newness” and novelty, you 
have only to ask the members of your own club 
if the Dauphiny is known to them to receive a 
universal chorus of ‘‘ No.” This in itself should 
embolden you to leave the beaten track of the 
Alps of Switzerland, never to return thither. 
There is a fond delusion among many people 
that climbing in the high Alps is only for men of 
swollen purses. There is another that it should 
only be indulged in during the sweltering months 
of July and August. Most heretical of all, the 
belief prevails that Switzerland is the unique 
happy bunting ground of the mountaineer, 
sharing the honours, perhaps, with the Tyrol. I 
will deal with each of these mistakes in turn. 
First: McLeish, the photographer, and myself 
have done all the climbing for which our souls 
have yearned, setting out with about twenty 


pounds apiece. We haven’t journeyed in 
trains de luxe; we haven't halted at gilded 
caravanserais ; we haven’t expended any sou 
that was not strictly essential. But we have 
always returned with the spirit of satisfaction 
warming our breasts, with the knowledge of 
plans well and truly executed, with exquisite 
memories of new and strange ground explored, 
and with feelings of perfect health. Secondly 
there are no months worse for climbing to the 
enthusiast than those when the Alps are choked 
with tourists, when everybody is too busy coin- 
ing money to be civil, and nobody has time to 
give attention. The glaciers are then at their 
worst, and the sun, high in the heavens, saps 
every ounce of one’s strength; each step is 
labour, and one’s tongue a mere parched strip 
of flesh. In August the roaring cascades of the 
peaks are but tiny rills of brackish water, 
Nature herself is too weary to don the splendid 
colours she bore so proudly during the preceding 
months of the year. Finally, everybody aie 
isn’t anybody has “done” the ‘Swiss and 
Austrian Alps to repletion. Every man at 
every club in the land of any dignity has his 
own particular orgie of sensations to unfold con- 
cerning the Jungfrau and the Matterhorn, To 
a huge percentage of the climbing fraternit 
themselves the Alps of Dauphiny are new an 
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untrodden peaks. And if this slight sketch can rail, to name but tw i 

odde! . o. And 

but inveigle thence the smallest army of new elect, ere the hardening ‘rice ashicia 

worshippers, both McLeish and I have fulfilled make the round tour of the Pelvoux grou , to 

our vows of gratitude to the Ice World of the better spy out the difficulties of the land asd 
, 


Dauphiny. see each peak i 

Grenoble is where you awake from the journey must aN vemeioey in eabscceistiontdee 
outwards, Here you take your first taste of the the situation of the convent amidst 4 

Dauphiny Alps. A delicious old town is beautiful pine forests, makes it th : 

Grenoble, nestling under the white cliffs of most fascinating of excursions ‘ The 
Belledonne, and crammed full of archeological You can easily reach it from St. ; P 


associations and monuments of antiquity. You Laurence du Pont, and ladies 
have only to stand before St. Laurent’s Church will be glad to know that 
to see what the hand of man has done on the entry to the monastery 


mighty masses around. Everywhere you look is now vouchsafed 
are roads following the old watercourses, sinking them, for the 
into valleys and ravines, rising over the slopes, monks no 

and beckoning you with unseen hands to follow longer in- 


them, You are a man of deadened spirit if you habit 
can resist this call. For all these roads lead to their 
the mountains, and the call of the hills is an 
omnipotent one. I do not propose to go into 
detail in the present article concerning the 
“best” routes to reach the high summits. 
The guides take not the slightest heed of 
recommendation or entreaty ; each has 
his own favourite course to pursue. 
‘And the most comfortable manner 
to “do” your Dauphiny is to 
pay your guides’ fee and let 
them think, act, and as- 
sume sole responsibility. 
Yet perhaps one word 
may be seasonable just at 
this stage, for I am presump- 
tuous enough to consider you, 
my good masters, neophytes in the 
art of surmounting mighty peaks. 
Every climber of experience will tell you 
that it is futile to attempt the ascent of any 
high peak until one is inured to the rarefied 
atmosphere of the summits. It is, indeed, the 
height of folly to undertake the business of 
climbing until a week or thereabouts has passed. old 
Yet this week is by no means wasted. You set quar- 
out early in the morning with your riicksack on ters. The 
our back and your climbing stick in your hand, whole trip 
and occupy yourself in the conquest of un- can be made 
ambitious summits, in the exploring of glacier easily in a day. 
beds. Witha week’s practice behind you your Thence you embark 
Jungs are inured to the oxygen-laden air of the for Briangon, over a line 
mountains, your nerves shave become “ estab- boas ti ng stupen dous 
lished,” and you may seriously plan your course engineering feats in its con- 
of campaign for defeating the proudest of the struction. First you reach 
mountain summits. L’Argentiére La Bessé, station for, 
Around Grenoble there are many easy Ville Vallouise —a famous climbing 
& glimbs ” at which you may try your centre, by the way, and one where you 
»prentice hand. There are the Chamechaude = may be enticed to while 
and the Dent de Crolles, each measuring some away a couple of days. 


six thousand feet, both within easy distance of After cutting through 
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some terrific tunnels hollowed out of the cliffs, 
the train winds giddily around high mountain 
passes and drops into Briangon. 

Now you are in the centre of the whole 
range. All around are mighty wonders of 
Nature—glaciers that are almost uncharted, 
peaks that until a few years ago were 
untrodden by man, and lakes like the 
Eychauda, where, even in the 
height of summer, small ice- 
bergs float, white - topped 
with glacier snow. 

Through Embrun the 
train bears you on- 
ward, giving you 
just a glimpse 

of the 
town 

on its 


ter- 
race of 
limestone, 
looking for all 
the world as 
though hewn out by 
the hands of giants. At 
Gap you are in touch with 
the Dévoluy group, the 

gloomiest and most wretched 
portion of fair France—a_ barren 

heap of weirdly -shaped mountains 
that one likens to the furnace-heaps of 
Nature’s terrific inward fires. Yet the deso- 
lation which here crushes 
the life from man and 
beast is enlivened by the 


mountaineer — Cutting a way 
of a “ bergschrund. 
by D. McLeish. 

Vol. xxxiii—4, 


tall forests of Champsaur. Their amazing fer- 
tility affords a strange contrast to their sullen 
neighbours. 

People speak of sport and wondrous 
game in these forests of Champsaur, but 
McLeish and I saw naught of it. Armed with a 
gun apiece and a permis, we spent a long day 
rounding up the coverts, returning at the end of 
the day with only a jack-rabbit for our pains. A 
little farther north is the Valgaudemar range. 
From what an intelligent native told us, it has 
never been climbed. Virgin peaks have a charm 
of their own, and we have determined one day 
to scale them, Our attempt on this occasion 
did not command success. At the railway 
station for the forests we had hurried back after 
our day’s shooting to catch the train to 
Grenoble, having completed the round tour of 
the mountains of Dauphiny. We were both 
hungry. The coffee was exceedingly good, the 
dish of ragout—probably cooked for the railway 
guards and shunters—of rare flavour. We 
missed the connection, and spent the night 
at a little inn, where, in the garden outside, 
flowers were making a brave show 
against the amazing bite of winter. 
Over-night we determined 
to flaunt the flag of victory 
to the Valgodemar group, 

the unclimbed, the un- 

assailable. At six in the 

morning we set out on 
what was destined to be a 

most disappointing excursion. 
Yet the district must be a happy 
hunting ground for the climber ; 
there are some eighteen summits of 
over nine thousand feet in a round of 
twenty miles. A sign-post led us from the vil- 
lage seemingly to the summit of the most impres- 
sive of the group. We journeyed on and on; 
we skirted precipices ; we tramped knee-deep in 
snow. Finally we reached a hamlet—Firmin, it 
was, if my memory serves me truly. The snow 
was now pelting down fiercely. We resolved to 
spend the night there. On the morrow we made 
the best of our way back to the inn. Altogether 
we had walked some thirty miles, without 
achieving anything. We could not understand 
it; the thing was incomprehensible. We 
related our melancholy experience to the land- 
lord, who explained that the sign-post had been 
blown down by the wind during the previous 
winter; that it had been erected again very 
hastily, but, by some unlucky chance, the finger 
of direction pointed to quite another road, and 
the inhabitants did not think it worth while to 
alter it! They knew the roads well enough. 

Now that we had spied out the fascination 
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e danger of the peaks, we determined to 
a the Col d’Ornon to reach Bourg d’Oisans, 
where our climbs should start in real earnest. 
McLeish and I trudged it, a paradoxical sun 
burning the back of our necks and a keen biting 
wind peeling the skin from our cheeks. At 
Valbonnais we halted, for at the inn there they 
were preparing a local dish for epicures— 
omelettes served in a delicious herb bouillon. 
We did not feel really hungry. It was pure 

eediness on our part, for in our knapsacks were 
doughty sandwiches of ham, between thick 
layers of bread and butter, fit for a hungry prince. 
Boniface, whom we met at the door of his inn, 
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had a pretty sense 
of humour. We 
had eaten and 
drunk of his best, 
we had paid our 
reckoning to his 
buxom spouse, 
and, with our 
bags buckled anew 
and a fresh spirit 
within us, we were 
prepared to do 
battle once more 
with the elements. 
Friend Boniface 
was at his thresh- 
old, watching the 
smoke arising from his neighbour's chimney. 
He wished us “‘ Good day,” but he did not accom- 
pany his farewell with any vestige of a smile. 
We felt it against our duty as citizens of the 
world to leave any human creature in a misan- 
thropic humour. So we asked after his business, 
which was bad, and about his health, which was 
exceptionally good. Finally McLeish tried to 
arouse his enthusiasm by panegyrics upon the 
wondrous panorama around. They left him 
unmoved. We were about to proceed on our 
way with yet another “Bon jour, mon ami,” 
when I bethought me of yet another question. 
“Have you lived in this beautiful spot all 
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have brought an unsatisfactory conversation to g 
more abrupt conclusion. 

At Vizelle there is a very ancient chateau, half 
castle, half fortress, princely and feudal, em- 
bracing in its high battlements a whole period of 
French history. If the glorious reign of Louis the 
Twelfth conveys anything historically to you, 
memories cf battlesandsieves, of murderandstealthy 
death are here preserved in stone for the enthusiast, 


‘The tremendous cliffs of Mouat Pelvoux, the most famous 
mountain in the Dauphiny Alps. 
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Your life?” T queried, smiling the smile with which 
the cheerful idiot accompanies such banalities 
Not yet,” answered Boniface, laconically. 

I doubt whether the wisest philosopher could 
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“It’s magnificent,” said McLeish, always 
practical, “ but it isn’t climbing.” So we con- 
tinued our journey. Following the River 
Romanche we saw mountains of six thousand 
feet towering on each side, offering plenty of 
excursions, and landscapes calling for admira- 
tion on every hand. Soon we reached Bourg 
d’Oisans, where, although the glaciers of the 
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Dauphiny are supposed to be in a state of re- 
lapse, you may travel for more than thirty 
miles without touching anything but ice. It 
was here that we tackled the Téte de Maye, an 
easy climb of some hours. At the top we had 
some splendid views of the Pelvoux group. 

I can recommend the Téte. It gives one 
the best panorama in the region with the mini- 
mum of fatigue. From the climber’s point of 
view it is unfortunate that the loftiest peaks 


A party on the Glacier Noir. 


generally give the worst views. The Téte offers 
you the best of the Dauphiny, with neither 
trouble nor fatigue. On the other side of the 
Romanche you encounter the lower slopes of 
the Grande Rousse. They are not easy of 
exploration. Like many others round here, 
their peaks were quite unknown until recently. 
That evening we stayed at the Grand Hotel 
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d’Oisans, where we gossiped until far into the 
night with Mme. Verrier, the hostess. 
“Climbing,” she told us, among other savoury 
relations of adventure and gossip, “is quite 4 
new industry in the Dauphiny, and first became 
known through the efforts of the different 
syndicats of hoteliers. These share expenses for 
advertising, to make the place better known. At 
first several trained guides of German nationality 
were enticed from the Tyrol. The opening year 
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here with these guides saw them with a party 
ot ieee e As you know, 


messieurs, much snow falls in the spring hereabouts, and on the 


of English milords on an ascent of the Meije. 


return 
journey 
one of the 
German 
guides was 
found to be miss- 
ing. The others of 
the party rested at a 
newly-built mountain 
hut, while the two remain- 
ing guides set out to find 
their companion. Some time 
afterwards they returned in great alarm. 
_ “Hans has fallen from a height,’ they cried, 
consternation. ‘ He’s up to his knees in snow.’ 
“Let him walk out,’ said one of the milords, 
nonchalantly. ‘Lower a Tope to him, and let 
him hoist himself up.’ 


Saved by the rope! A sudden 
slip on a dangerous ice-slope 
From a Photo. by D, McLeish, 


““ He can’t,’ cried both 
guides in unison. ‘ He can’t 
walk. He’s in the wrong way 

up!’” . 
The morrow saw us marching gaily 
on the road for Briangon, a walk of 
goodly merit. Sheer precipices, cascades 


swollen with winter snows, lofty bridges, 
<, with delicious 
yellow and 
Here 
with 


galleries hewn from solid roc 
spring flowers coyly lifting thei 
pink faces through the hard ground, 

a village perched on some rox cy height, 
shaggy goats and sheep to bear the vi 
company ; there a sheltered vale with tiny 
midget-men harnessing themselves and their 
wives and dogs to the plough to cut the sod 
into even layers for the seed. Through Freny 
we passed, a dirty village full of unkempt 
children and blackened miners, and on to La 
Grave. We ascended a hill—a short cut, it was 
supposed to be—and trudged through swamps 
and quagmires to a tiny hamlet above us. The 
grass was rank, but myriads of s leep were graz- 
ing. We pushed some of them back with our 
sticks, and made the best of our way through 
their ranks, but they seemed a never-endin, 
crowd. We had nearly penetrated them, how- 
ever, when the sharp sound of a whistle came 
from behind some high rock, and instantly the 
foremost of the sheep commenced a kind of jog- 
trot thither, pushing into us and impeding our 
Progress. We beat some of them back with our 
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sticks for a few moments ; but the crowd behind 
pressed the others forward. It was a tremendous 
joke, being pushed helplessly hither and thither 
by the woolly beasts. We hurried along with 
the best of them, to prevent being knocked down, 
but the joke very soon palled. In the thick of 
the flock we soon found our knees becoming too 
compressed for adequate locomotion. More- 
over, we were ‘hastened along the side of pre- 
cipitous banks, from which the sure-footed 


A study in snowfields and glaciers on Mount Bans, twelve thousand feet high. 


animals picked their way to safety, pressing us 
each second nearer the edge. Luckily the 
shepherd saw us in this plight, and, by dint of 
blows and curses, stemmed the living tide and 
led us to safety, perched on a tall rock. We 
reached La Grave very dusty, tired, and bruised. 
After a meal we set out in the cool of the evening 
—and a very cool evening it was—to climb one 
of the neighbouring heights and examine the 
ground. En chemin we discussed the delicious 
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feast we had just savoured. It was goat’s flesh 
broiled in milk and cunningly flavoured, a truly 
regal dish. We did not proceed by the road up 
the height, but by a mountain path. Trending 
_homewards was a goatherd with a wretched 
flock of scraggy beasts. The grass was very 


Amidst the séracs of the Pilatte Glacier, in the Dauphiny Alps. 


poor, the goatherd seemed in no hurry, and his 
flock nibbled pensively at the thin blades. 
After making sure of our road to the summit, 
we asked him if he didn’t find it slow work 
fattening his goats on such poor pasture. 

“Slow job enough,” responded this philoso- 
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it difficult climb in the Alps—t 
The moe Photos. ¢y) hig! 


pher, removing a wisp of straw from his mouth. 
“ But, anyhow, what’s time to a goat?” He 
didn’t mind ; we certainly didn’t ; and so we 
went separate ways, mutually satisfied. 

As for La Grave itself, it seems to possess 
reminiscences of all the climbing centres one 
has ever met before. It isn’t original. It 
seems to win its charm from memories of other 
Alpine villages. It suggests at once Chamonix, 
Grindelwald, even Sierre, that depressing junction 
for Zermatt, and with a blend of Interlaken to 


the Meije, over thirteen thousand feet 
bh. (D. McLeish. 


embellish the picture. Yet you miss 
the sweet legends of the Jungfrau ; you 
miss its serene beauty. For the Meije, 
the giant confronting you, is no ordinary 
romantic peak, interwoven with the 
charm of folk-lore, but a mysterious 
Berserker, which until a few years ago was un- 
climbed by man. It is a narrow pyramid, 
slightly inclined, like a huge finger pointing to 
the heavens. The “ Finger of God ” the peasants 
around call it. No climb in the whole Alps 
is harder of attainment, none more arduous. 
None offers more danger, and certainly not one 
affords such strain of physical fatigue, or calls 
for so much muscular strength. There are many 
hours of fighting against giddiness, with the 
knowledge that a false step anywhere along the 
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route will prove fatal. McLeish won his laurels 
on the peak, but I only reached the snowy 
plateau to which the climbers in the photograph 
are pointing. There I lay, white and ill with 
mountain sickness. It was a day of mingled 
‘triumph and defeat. 

The Emparis, west of La Grave, forming a 
splendid natural terrace, seemingly to open up 
the view for you, presents all the peaks of the 
group in turn. There you see the chief ice-river 
of the Meije, the long, glistening Glacier de 


!'Homme ; and there 
you may also witness 
the ice-streams of the 
Mont de Lans in all 
their glory. For a 
day or two we rested at the excellent Hotel 
de la Meije, where, ‘opposite glaciers, amid 
modern comforts, pension, and English and 
German spoken” (I quote the tariff list), we 
basked in such wealth of spring sunshine as old 
Sol afforded us. With renewed vigour and 
lightened hearts we set out a day or so later for 
the Ecrins. Our journey lay around the slopes 


Sautet. 


The Meije from the Col de 
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of the Meije to La B’rarde. Here we slept the 
night in a shepherd’s hut, and on the following 
day commenced the conquest of the Ecrns. It 
is the monarch of the whole region, and a very 
perilous undertaking. It should only be at- 
tempted by tried mountaineers. On the way 
the guides we had lured from their flocks and 
herds (for the season was too early to expect 
them to take climbing as their sole duty) told 
us of the lives lost on the summit. Jean 
Corbault, of La Bérarde, told us about the medal 


his cousin, Etienne 

Eugene, had won 

during the catastrophe 

of 1900, when his 

brother and two 

travellers were swept down the mountain-side. 

He told us of maimed cripples whose bodies had 

been wrecked in combat with the giant, and 

who crawled out on sunny days—like the day 

we cine te Nees the snow glisten mockingly 
on the mountains they woul i 

hee y would never again set 

At midday we sat on a stump of ice to eat 
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The monarch of the Dauphiny—The Ecrins (thirteen thousand four hundred and sixty-two feet). 


From a Photo. by D. McLeish, 


strong flesh of goat and drink weak whisky. My 
heart was not in the climb. Somehow or other 
I reached the summit; I think I must have 
accomplished it as did Tartarin on the Jungfrau, 
balanced between the arms of the guides. The 
view was lovely; I remember that. The air 


possessed just a tiny 
“bite” in it, but it was 
refreshing and stimulat- 
ing. Nothing seemed to 
have any aspect of 
solidity ; we appeared to 
be alone in a world of 
gossamer. Then slowly the 
creamy domes of the sur- 
rounding hills came into 
view, and we caught a 
glimpse of sunlit moun- 
tains under a blue sky. 
Our clothes were sodden 
with moisture, and we 
were cold and dispirited, 
in spite of the warmth 
of the sun and the 
majesty sur- 
rounding us. 


Presently 
the order 
came to de- 
scend. Over long 
snow-slopes, through 
fields of rock polished by 
glaciers, across frail snow- 
bridges that sagged and shook beneath our 
weight, and through masses of débris torn from 
the side of the peak by the violence of the 
avalanche, we made our way, always drawing 
nearer the tiny village of chalets beneath us. 

I returned to La Grave weary in every bone 
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and muscle. Even before the awakener came 
to us on the morrow I heard with joy.the dully 
musical sound of rain pattering on the roof. I 
rejoiced in spirit, for they told us it was a day 
rather for bed than for the mountains. 

During the next few days McLeish won 
further laurels on the Pelvoux, but without me. 
He told me it was the best and most exciting 
climb in his whole experience. 

I have not offered you untrodden paths in 
this article, nor have I suggested entirely unex- 
plored territory. But I have invited you to an 
unhackneyed feast, to something which the 
ubiquitous “ man in the street” does not laud 
to universal admiration, The Dauphiny in the 
spring months, as 1 

have hinted, is 
under Nature’s 

kindest 


After many weary bours—On the summit of Mount Pelvoux. 


patronage. Flora smiles early on the tall 
summits of the region. It is as near as is 
possible to Italy, with all the delicacy of 
that country’s enchantment and none of its 
odours of Inferno to deaden the spell. Had I 
space I could tell more of brisk mountain walks 
in sun-warmed winds; of buds bursting and 
flowers decking the green slopes when England 
is still sodden with rain and veiled in fog; of 
the joy in shaking the snow from your boots and 
entering some tiny inn while the sun sets outside, 
tinting the white mountain heights with gold 
and purple. Inside, the bagpipe or the con- 
certina of some merry peasant rouses the rough 
voices of the mountain folk to cheery choruses, 
in which you join with equal heartiness. The 


blazing fire of logs on the hearth, the new and 
strange foods which you attack with all the zest 
of appetite, the genial companionship engendered 

by the strong wines of the 


valleys—all these have a charm 
of their own. Go and see it all 
for yourself ; you will find the 


Dauphiny a region of infinite 
beauty and intense enjoyment. 
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of the Colonies, Commandant of the Haut=Chari District, French 
Central Africa. 
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The modest story of a black hero, who for the magnificent feat of heroism 
here described received the supreme honour that France has to bestow— 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. Samba Sall was the sole survivor of 
the ill-fated Bretonnet expedition, which was overwhelmed, after a des- 
perate battle, by the forces of Rabah, the black Napoleon of Central Africa. 
Escaping from Rabah's camp, Samba Sall—wounded, fever-stricken, and 
with a scarcely-knit broken leg—made his way for a fortnight through the 
jungle to warn another French force of its peril. Later he took part in the 

stirring campaign that ended in Rabah’s downfall. Samba Sall’s 
story has been set down for “The Wide World ” by a distinguished 
French official, Governor Georges Toqué, under whom he served, 

and who vouches for its accuracy. 


WAS born in a village in French Guinea, and belonged 
to the Sou-Sou tribe, but, following the ordinary 
custom, when I became an auxiliary Sharpshooter I 
was always looked upon as a Senegalee, whereas I 
was really born at a distance of several hundred miles 
from Senegal. Mine is not a unique case, either, for many Sharp- 
shooters who first saw the light in Dahomey or on the Ivory 
Coast are likewise called Senegalese. 

I will not speak of my childhood, because it was quite without 
episode. I helped my father to cultivate his land until the day 
when I left for Boké, where I was engaged as a factory hand. 
I was at this time fifteen years of age. 

It is almost certain that I should’ always have remained in 
Guinea if I had not formed a friendship with a boy of my own age 
named Komanda, a Sou-Sou like myself. 

My friend’s great wish was to become a Sharpshooter, and 
every day he talked to me of the project. So keen was he and 
So persuasive that in the end we left the factory and went to 
_ Konakry, a port where all the packet-boats plying on the 
African Coast put in. 

We succeeded in getting taken on as extra hands on a boat carrying 
a cargo to Europe and disembarked at Dakar, the capital of the French 
colony of Senegal. 

_A few days later we presented ourselves before the captain in charge 
of the recruiting office and asked him to enlist us. When we were 
examined by the doctor, however, we met with a tremendous dis- 
appointment — we were both refused on account of the weakness of 
our constitutions. 

Komanda, although not very big, appeared a sturdy enough fellow, 
but I must own I was not exactly robust. 

Spite of this set-back, neither Komanda nor I renounced our warlike 
Projects. We undertook work, for the time being, as labourers in the 
Service of the Custom House, but we promised ourselves that we 
Samba Sall, the black hero who has Would seize the first opportunity we could of enlisting in the Senegalese 
Hisnosr for big bravery in Goon Shatpshooters. 

Africa. This opportunity soon presented itself under the auspices of Governor 
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Bretonnet. M. Bretonnet had served for many 
years in the French Congo, and it was his dream 
to see French rule extended to Central Africa— 
to the territories of Lake Tchad. This portion 
of the Black Continent had never been penetrated 
except by M. Emile Gentil, now a governor. 

The immense difficulties attendant on the 
conquest of this new territory were thoroughly 
realized. It was under the rule of Rabah, a 
redoubtable black conqueror, hailing from 
Khartoum. He had brought the various tribes 
into subjection, and reigned as a sultan at 
Kousseri, on the banks of the Tchad. He had 
a strong and well-trained army, led by ouakits 
(non-commissioned officers) and = zharbits 
(captains). This black sultan was a formidable 
adversary, and he had sworn to prevent, at all 
costs, the invasion of his territory by Christians, 
“infidels,” as he called them. Some Europeans, 
however, did not believe that this was really 
Rabah’s attitude, and thought that he would be 
open to diplomacy or, at any rate, self-interest. 
Among these latter was a certain M. Béhagle, a 
very distinguished man who was engaged in a 
commercial enterprise in the country, and who 
was later to meet a horrible death in going alone 
and without arms to the Court of Rabah. 

Governor Bretonnet wasgalso of this way of 
thinking, and contended that if he could only get 
at Rabah and instil confidence into him he could 
win him over to our side. M. Bretonnet asked 
permission to attempt this experiment, and the 
French Premier had given him the necessary 
authority. He set out, therefore, with a half 
company of Sharpshooters, officered by Lieu- 
tenants Durand-Autier and Braiin, and a sergeant 
named Martin. 

It was for the purpose of recruiting this half- 
company that M. Bretonnet came down to 
Dakar in 1899. 

Komanda and I heard the news, and lost not 
a moment. 

Presenting ourselves before Lieutenant Bratin, 
we said we wanted to enlist. 

This officer examined us, spoke a few words to 
us, and then told us that only one vacancy still 
remained open. For this I was chosen, to 
Komanda’s great chagrin. 

Well, that day I was enrolled as an auxiliary 
Sharpshooter, and four days later I embarked on 
the Ville de Maceio, en route for the Congo. I 
had to part from Komanda, and it was a great 
sorrow to us both. But I was to see my friend 
again—and, curiously enough, in Central Africa 
—some months later. 

I will not enter into wearisome details of the 
long journey from Senegal to the Oubangui and 
the final laborious climb to Fort Crampel, one of 
the stations established by M. Gentil during the 
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course of his first expedition. Instead, I will 
get at once to the telling of the terrible drama 
in which, willy-nilly, I played a leading part 

Fort Crampel lies at the farthest nav 
point of the basin of the Chari and is reached by 
way of a tributary stream, the Gribingui. 

The journey—about two hundred miles—tc 
the spot where the Oubangui joins the Gribingui 
must be made on foot by way of a narrow path, 
It is a weary march through country which is 
practically in jungle, and life, even at Fort 
Crampel itself, is anything but comfortable. It 
is a bare rock, arid and burning; yet Fort 
Crampel is one of the most important stations in 
French Central Africa, being a river port and an 
arsenal. 

Some of us were here embarked upon a large 
barge which accompanied our steamer, the Léa 
Blot; the others followed the path which runs by 
the river. We had before us a journey of about 
forty days before we could reach Lake Tchad. 

One night, some days after our departure from 
Fort Crampcl, as we were preparing our camp 
close to Banda, a village set on the banks of a 
tributary of the Gribingui and the Chari, 
important news was brought to Governor 
Bretonnet by a native. 

Rabah, he said, warned of the approach of 
the whites, had decided to set out against them, 
He was descending the Chari with his whole 
army, travelling rapidly, and was now only a few 
days’ march distant from us. 

But M. Bretonnet did not attach much 
importance to this information. 

None of us, in fact, were very greatly impressed 
by this “army ” of Rabah’s, thinking it likely 
he was accompanied merely by a handful of men. 
Certainly up to the last moment M. Bretonnet 
never considered the possibility of a battle. On 
the contrary, he seemed delixhted at the chance 
of so soon meeting this redoubtable black sultan, 
whom he counted on turning into an ally. 

On the following morning M. Bretonnet had 
camp struck as usual and gave the order to march 
ahead. 

The same day we left the stream we had 
hitherto followed, and debouched on the Chari ; 
navigation on this great river, with its calm 
waters, was much easier. Two days later the news 
we had heard crystallized into a certainty ; the 
approach of the Rabahist army was a fact. 

We learned this from a strong detachment of 
Baguirmien warriors sent us by the Chief 
Gaourang. These latter preceded Rabah only 
by a few hours. 

In the course of his former expedition M. 
Gentil had signed a treaty of alliance with 
Gaourang. This chief, sworn enemy of Rabah, 
in sending us a troop of his picked warriors, 
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foresaw a desperate battle with the master of 
Central Africa—as Rabah undoubtedly was. So 
much the Baguirmien told us. 

It is not my place, as a humble Sharpshooter, 
to criticize my superiors. I simply state that 
even in the face of the repeated warnings of 
Gaourang’s people M. Bretonnet would not 
believe a battle imminent, and up to the very 
last moment he thought it would be possible to 
come to a friendly understanding with Rabah. 

The part we were to play was a big one. The 
reader must not lose sight of the fact that our 
force consisted of only fifty-two Sharpshooters, 
regular and auxiliary. The Baguirmiens might 
be of use, but we could not count on men who 
knew us but little and who knew the French 
tongue and French discipline not at ali. 

Rabah, with his many battalions, all of which 
were said to be well-disciplined, might well wipe 
us out. Nevertheless, we determined to sell our 
lives dearly. 

M. Bretonnet, convinced at last of the near 
approach of the Rabahists, ordered us to disem- 
bark on the right bank of the Chari and to form 
up in fighting order. This was on July 17th, 
1899. ° 

We were divided into two sections : 
commanded by M. Bretonnet and Lieutenant 
Durand-Autier ;_ the second under orders from 
Lieutenant Brain and Sergeant Martin. I found 
myself in this second section. My neighbour 
was a soldier called Samba-Ly, whom I had 
chummed up with from the start of the 
expedition. 

Between the two sections was placed the 
cannon which we had brought ashore from the 
Léon Blot. 

The order to march was giverf at seven a.m. 
We were, the Baguirmiens told us, very near 
the Togbao Mountain, which is cut into two 
ridges by the deep Niellim gorges, thus forming 
a defile. 

We were just beginning to see this mountain 
distinctly when we heard shots ata good distance 
from us. Upon this we received orders to 
march in an oblique line direct for the nearest 
ridge. 

A few minutes later the Baguirmien scouts fell 
back on us, saying that they had run into the 
advance guard of Rabah’s army. These latter 
had at once opened fire. The shots we had 
heard a few minutes before were thus accounted 
for. 

This meant battle, and that very soon. 

We received orders to occupy the two ridges 
and to divide ourselves, each section holding one 
crest. The Baguirmiens were to guard the 
Niellim gorges and hold back Rabah’s troops. 

This movement was quickly executed. Led 


the first 
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by Lieutenant Braiin and Sergeant Martin, our 
little section was soon in position on the summit 
of the southern crest. 

Soon the Rabahist army began to debouch 
from the north, a huge, compact mass of horse 
and foot. We knew then that the struggle 
would be fierce, terrible, decisive, for the odds 
were at least fifty to one. 

The gorges and the defile of Nielltim lay there 
at our feet. Between the two principal crests 
was the narrow pass. On one of these crests we 
waited—two Europeans and a handful of men. 
Down below a cannon rumbled and white smoke 
floated up. In the pass some dots, like black 
ants, suddenly grew restless—the Baguirmiens. 


On the two neighbouring hills were the 
other Europeans, with the remainder of the 
Sharpshooters. 


Out in the plain Rabah’s army advanced— 
banners first, then a multitude of fighting men. 

The compact column advanced direct towards 
the hills, but the whites soon opened fire. The 
Rabahists returned it hotly, but they must have 
sustained great losses, for the front ranks fell 
back in a solid mass, and the horsemen had the 
greatest difficulty in preventing their terrified 
horses from stampeding. 

“What do you think of that?” said Martin 
to Lieutenant Braiin. 

“Look! Rabah’s entire army has halted. 
Before they advance on us again we have time 
to reach the other crest and reinforce M. 
Bretonnet’s section.” 

The order was given and our little band 
descended the hill at a run, the Sharpshootcrs 
shouting and Martin yelling like one possessed. 

“Look out! The Arabs!” he shouted. 
“ Now we're going to catch it !” 

We were little more than half-way up the side 
of the other hill, where there was a stockade. 
On the left one could see nothing on account of 
the dense vegetation, but we heard the crackle 
of rifles coming nearer; then the whistle of 
bullets above our heads. Martin, who was in 
advance, turned round. 

“This is the trying moment, my lads!” he 
cried,‘ Pull yourselves together ! Never mind 
if it rains!” 

A few steps more and a storm of bullets burst 
upon us. They whizzed and whistled just over 
our heads and flattened themselves against the 
rocks a yard or so above us. But, careless of 
danger, we ran on, climbing as fast as we knew 
how. 

We were nearly there. The summit was not 
more than a hundred and fifty yards distant, 
and now we could hear the cries of astonishment 
from the others at our unexpected arrival. 

With a last supreme effort we reached the top, 
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the sergeant leading, the Sharpshooters a yard 
or so behind. ; 

Lieutenant Durand-Autier, who was assisting 
M. Bretonnet, rushed towards us. 

““Re-assemble the Baguirmiens, whom you 
will find disorganized,” he cried to the sergeant. 
‘* Place them among the Sharpshooters and post 
them on the left of the stockade. There is only 
one order: ‘Smash up the assault Rabah is 
preparing !’” 

With that the lieutenant hastened back to 
the stockade, and while Sergeant Martin formed 
up the Baguirmiens I seized the opportunity to 
survey the plain. 

On the right part of the Rabahist army was 
continuing the assault of the hill on which M. 
Bretonnet and his men were clustered. The 
remainder appeared to be retreating, but I soon 
saw that they were going round the hills to attack 
from the other side. I told the sergeant, and he 
dashed off to warn the lieutenant of this new 
move, but it had already been noticed by him. 

The assembly was sounded and every available 
man was sent to combat this new menace, 
concentrating above the pass. 

We were all at our posts, on the left, but we 
could see everything that happened on the other 
hill. The head of Rabah’s column was nearly 
at the summit when, suddenly, M. Bretonnet 
staggered and fell—mortally wounded, no doubt 
—for Lieutenant Durand-Autier took his place. 
Presently he, too, fell. They propped him up 
with his back against a case. I saw him writing 
busily, and presently a messenger from him came 
towards the stockade. 

Just then the other half of Rabah’s army 
approached the hill, and came on at the charge. 
Fifty yards off the débacle began ; our allies, the 
Baguirmiens, were wiped out, leaving the sides 
of the hill open to the enemy. 

A moment later the Rabahist army pre- 
cipitated itself upon us. Orders crossed each 
other along the front of our little band. 

There were calls, shouts, cries, and the 
incessant crackling of rifles; one could hardly 
make out a word above the tumult. 

And then, through the smoke, the Arabs 
appeared at the far end of the little plateau 
where our last supreme effort was to be made. 
These men, as soon as they appeared, were 
either bayoneted or shot, disappearing in the 
thick smoke. 

Still, however, they came on—groups of five 
or six men, striving to carry out some manceuvre 
we could not understand. 

“Tsay,” said Samba-Ly, in a lull of the firing, 
“they are coming up, these Arabs !” 

“And unfortunately one cannot shoulder 
more than one rifle at a time,” I replied. 


“We're going to get an awful thrashing,” he 
continued. “If they have the courage to come 
in a body and start a hand-to-hand fight I 
wouldn’t give a rap for our chance.” 

“We can only do our best,” I told him, 
“Service is service.” (A Senegalese saying.) 

Through the smoke we now saw a veritable 
horde of Rabahists advancing ; they fired their 
rifles and then retreated precipitately, going 
from right to left of our position as if seeking a 
weak spot. 

“ Look, look,” cried Samba-Ly; “they are 
coming from all directions !” 

In truth an army now offered itself to our 
rifles—a veritable wall of men, four ranks deep. 
This mass of men did not fire at us; one 
guessed they were preparing the final coup which 
should decide the day. The smoke had cleared 
away and one could distinguish the smallest 
detail—the blue cotton jibbehs, the copper 
merkoubs—somcthing like boots—the black and 
grimacing faces of these mercenaries, drunk with 
the smell of powder and worked up into a state 
of fanatical frenzy by their marabouts. 

In our lines the command rang out :— 

“Close up !” 

“Oh, oh,” I said to myself, “‘ are we going to 
be told to retreat?” 

At this moment the van of Rabah’ssarmy was 
seen to be slowly advancing. A word of command 
shook our little column :— 

“ Mark time! Advance! Quick march!” 

The bugles sounded the attack, and amid the 
cries of men and the clanking of arms we 
charged. 

In our haste to kill we ceased to think of firing - 
and fell back on the cold steel. My comrades, 
with bayonets fixed, lunged straight ahead. 
Some few of them used their rifles as one would 
a flail, swinging it round and bringing it down each 
time onahead. Rabah’s men hit back furiously, 
surrounding each one with six or seven and, 
when they could, knocking him on the head 
from behind. Sergeant Martin was surrounded 
by a swarm of huge warriors and was using his 
rifle like a club with terrible effect. 

Samba-Ly, caught by the throat by two 
Rabahists, struggled like a maddened wolf. He 
had been able to unfasten his bayonet, and now 
prepared to use it as a dagger. 

Presently the ranks around us thinned. There 
were only a few Sharpshooters left, all at death- 
grips with the Arabs. The ground was strewn 
with corpses—Rabahists and Sharpshooters 
lying pell-mell. Here and there they lay in 
veritable mounds. These heaps of corpses 
stretched right across the plateau to the stockade 
where we had foreseen our supreme effort would 
be made. 
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Martin fought desper- 
ately, but he was rapidly 
losing strength. He had 
to defend himself on all 
sides at once, one against % 
ten. Two Rabahists fell 
under his weapon, which ‘ 
whirled at a terrifying 
rate; it seemed to be 
everywhere at once. 

Another Arab fell ; 
then the motion of the 
whirling rifle flagged, and 
brave Sergeant Martin 
collapsed on the corpses 
of those he had overcome. 

Meanwhile I myself 
was attacked from all 
sides at once, the Arabs 
pressing in so close that 
I could make no use of 
my cartridges and was 
only able to thrust with 
the bayonet. For one 
moment I succeeded in 
disengaging myself and 
retreated a few steps, 
and in this moment of 
respite I cast a rapid 
glance about me, and I 
saw that I, with one 
comrade, alone remained 
standing. Then I saw 
him fall and in a moment 
_ twenty Rabahists rushed 
upon him. 

The end had come ! 

Again I was set upon 
by the howling pack. 
Almost at the end of 
my strength, I yet con- 
tinued to scatter my 
enemies at the point of 
the bayonet. Then I fell. 
At the moment I felt 
nothing—no pain, though 
I could see the blood 
flowing from my left 
leg, which, I discovered 
later, was broken in the middle of the 
tibia. 

How it happened I do not know, but they left 
me alone. Why did they not finish what they 
had begun? How was it they did not make 
sure that I was dead ? 

Lying there, my mind was quite clear. I 
heard trumpet-calls, and one or two more shots. 
Then the order to assemble was given, and finally 
a prayer rose up: ‘Allah il Allah Mohammed 


“Almost at the end of my strength, I yet continued to scatter 


razoul Allah !”’ (‘ Allah is Allah and Mohammed 
is his prophet.”’) 

Then the Rabahists went down the side of the 
hill at a run, and I was left alone. 

I raised myself on my hands; I saw flames 
and thick smoke rising up. The stockade was 
burning. : 

Rapid muffled detonations close to the ground 
told me that our cases of cartridges were explod- 
ing. There was now no doubt; none of our 
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little company remained. The moon rose on 
corpses and the wreckage of the battlefield. 

I felt myself growing weaker; everything 
went round and round before my eyes. I 
stretched myself on the ground close to the 
bodies of my comrades; then I must have lost 
consciousness, remaining thus for hours. 

‘When I came to my senses again and was able 
to take note of my surroundings, my wandering 


eyes fell on an ascari (native soldier) clothed in a 
Vol. xxxiii—5. 


jibbeh and turban. I 
made him a sign to 
approach. The man 
came to me and seated 
himself close to the 
straw mat on which I 
lay, crossing his legs 
under him Arab-fashion. 
This indicated a friendli- 
ness which did not 
escape my notice, and 
which astonished me. 
But still greater was my 
astonishment, however, 
when, in answer to my 
question, ‘‘ Where am 
1?” the man replied in 
French :— 

“In Rabah’s 
camp.” 

Bitter memories 
rushed into my brain ; 
I recalled the massacre 
at Niellim gorges, my 
wound, my fall on the 
field of battle. 

I was about to con- 
tinue my questioning, 
when the ascari broke 
in :— 

“You were ‘picked up 
on the plateau of Togbao 
on the morning follow- 
ing the battle, seriously 
wounded but alive. 
Rabah’s folk found you 
when they went to look 
for their dead ‘and 
wounded. You were a 
very sick man when 
they brought you in 
and confided you to my 
care, but now you are 
mending.” 

“But who are you ? 
A Rabahist ?” 

“No. I serve Rabah, 
but I am not of his 

‘ople.” 

“ Where did you learn French ? ” 

The ascari was plainly embarrassed by this 
question ; he drooped his head and made no 
reply. 

“ Why don’t you answer ?”’ I said. 

“Have patience,” he replied. “ You shall 
know, but not to-day. You are still weak; talk 
no more. Rest.” 

“ But tell me first where we are ?” 

The man lowered his voice to a whisper and 
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repliea without looking at me, but with his eves 
fixed on the mat which formed the door of the 
hut. 

“At Kouno, near the River Chari, half-way 
between the Oubangui and the Great Lake.” 

“Ts it a village?” 

Again he hesitated ; then, leaning towards me, 
he whispered in my ear :— 

“No; we are in an entrenched camp of 
Rabah’s. It is a fort protected by trenches and 
a stockade. Everything is collected here—arms, 
food, cartridges, and men.” 

“Why?” 

“It is Rabah’s defence against the whites who 
come.” 

I raised myself on my elbows, gazing at che 
ascart, and drinking in his words. 

“Go on, go on,” I cried. ‘‘ Tell me more.” 


“Not now. It would be foolish. We are 
watched.” 
“ Yes—yes, one word more. The whites who 


are approaching—are there many ? ” 

“Very many, they say, and well armed. At 
their head is the Commissary Gentil. There are 
a number of white officers, a little army of 
Sharpshooters, cannon——” 

“Tell me who you are ? ” 

The ascari put his finger on his lip. 

“Later you shall know. One thing more I 
will tell you, and it is the last to-day. The whites 
are not far off; they may reach our outposts in 
a week or a fortnight, a month at most. It will 
be a great battle!” 

Tired out with emotion, exhausted with the 
effort I had made, I fell back on my mat, and 
again the fever ran through my veins. Next 
day, however, I was better again. I sat up and 
called the ascart, who had not left me for a 
moment. He came and talked to me, sitting in 
the friendly attitude I have already described. 

“You promised to tell me who you are.” 

“Yes, I promised, and the moment has come 
when I can open my heart to you and thus 
assuage its pain.” 

“Pain? You suffer, then ?” 

The ascari bent his head and began his 
sorrowful confession. 

“ Know, then, that Tam a Senegalee and was 
once a Sharpshooter,”’ he said. : 

“A Senegalese Sharpshooter !” I cried. 

“Yes, But do not curse me yet—listen! I 
was serving at Dakar, when volunteers were 
called for to join an expedition of the whites to 
the Congo. I asked for nothing better. I was 
anxious to earn good pay and to save. So I 
went.” 

“‘ Who was the European on that expedition ? ” 

“ Crampel.” 


“Crampel! Ah, I begin to understand. I 


can tell you the rest of your story. You reached 
Kouti and in all good faith accepted the hospi- 
tality of the Shcikh Senoussi, who received you 
handsomely.” 

“ That is so.” 

“ And they foully murdered poor Crampel, 
taking him from behind and beating him to 
death. And you Sharpshooters: 2 

“Five or six were killed, the others made 
prisoners. I was of the latter. We were kept 
at Kouti, and no news came of any attempt at 
reprisals by the whites. We longed for death, 
but it passed us by. Senoussi must have been 
acting under Rabah’s orders and had to send 
him an account of this affair. Instead of 
ordering us to be shot, Rabah sent an escort to 
conduct us to Dikoa, his headquarters. When 
we got there he said to us, ‘ You may live if 
you will teach my soldiers the discipline of 
the infidels—the alternative is death.’ We all 
refused ; a Senegalee is never a traitor. What 
happened then I hardly know.” 

“ And after that ?” 

“ On the morrow we were forced to show the 
Rabahists how to use firearms.” 

“You consented ? ” 

“What could we do? So far from our friends, 
with everything lost, we thought that Europeans 
would never venture into this vast empire, with 
its millions of soldiers. It was the loneliness, 
the hopelessness, the discouragement that 
overcame us.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“Mamadou Kamara.” 

“Mamadou,” I told him, “I can understand 
and forgive, as the whites will understand and 
forgive when they know.” 

“ The whites will never know.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“A Senegalee never dares to look one of his 
officers in the face if he has betrayed——” 

“You are mad, Mamadou !” 

“No, Lam not mad. You will see and know 
it, if Allah permits.” 

With that the old Sharpshooter rose, broken 
by the revelations he had made, and withdrawing 
to a corner of the hut crouched with his head 
buried in his arms. 

I felt very weak. My wound caused me 
horrible suffering. I was broken-hearted at 
being obliged to lie there, wounded and a prisoner 
at the mercy of the dread chief Rabah. I was 
not afraid of death itself, but I was afraid of what 
manner of death would be meted out to me. 

One thought tortured me. The whites were 
coming ! 

They would of a surety be warned by the 
natives of the Chari of Rabah’s proximity, 
but they would never realize that they had 
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a huge army to deal with, an army, moreover, 
well-armed and equipped and rendered more 
fanatical than ever by their first easy victory. 

I did not know if Gentil’s force was big enough 
to venture on the chances of an encounter, which 
this time was bound to be decisive, and might 
have for consequence the jeopardizing of French 
supremacy in Central Africa. 

From that moment one thought, one aim 
obsessed me—to fly from Rabah’s camp, make 
for the great river, and follow its banks until I 
met Gentil. Then I could warn him about 
Rabah and the size of hisarmy. It was my duty, 
and perform it I must, cost what it might. 

Immediate action was imperative—yet what 
could Ido? My leg was still very inflamed, and 
with a broken leg I could not stand erect, much 
less escape. I had to think of some other plan. 

T counted on Kamara’s help and on persuading 
him to escape with me. I made up my mind to 
talk openly with him on the morrow, but I had 
no opportunity, for important events occurred. 

Next morning Mamadou Kamara came into 
the hut and spoke to me rapidly in the Senegalese 
tongue, but in a whisper, so as not to attract the 
attention of the Rabahist sentinel outside. 

“ Rabah has ordered you to be brought before 
him,” he said. “ They will come and fetch you 
in a few minutes.” Then he resumed _ his 
indifferent air and, crouching in a corner, 
mumbled a vague prayer. 

A few moments later four soldiers came in 
and, picking me up roughly, carried me out. 
My broken leg hurt me so much that it was as 
much as I could do to suppress my cries. 
Mamadou followed us. We crossed a portion of 
the camp and came to Rabah’s hut. He was 
surrounded by no more luxury than any of his 
men, and only the presence of many officers 
indicated that this was the chief’s dwelling. 

We were not kept waiting ; a zharbit gave the 
order for us to enter immediately on our arrival. 

Rabah, seated on a pile of cushions, was 
surrounded by several high officials. He was a 
man of about fifty years of age, black as ebony, 
with piercing eye and savage mien. His 
strongest characteristic was an extraordinarily 
prominent chin ; it protruded so as to render his 
jaw undershot. This simple anatomical defect 
gave him an air of unbelievable ferocity. He 
made one think of a dog always ready to bite. 

Before proceeding, I must mention here that 
it was this peculiar formation of the jaw which 
enabled Rabah’s head to be identified when it 
was found some months later on the battlefield 
of Kousseri. 

Rabah was clothed as simply as a soldier ; 
without his turban and ear-rings, you could not 
have told him apart from one of his men, but the 


turban was of the finest silk and immaculately 
white ; the ear-rings were great circlets of gold. 

The soldiers placed me on the ground and I 
sat there, leaning against the legs of one of them 
for support. 

Rabah made a sign to Mamadou Kamara to 
approach, and the interrogation began. The 
Sultan spoke in Arabic and Kamara quickly 
translated his words into the Peulk tongue, 
which he and I both spoke. The inquiry was 
very brief, bearing only on the aims, numbers, 
and equipment of the Bretonnet expedition. I 
saw that Rabah could not believe that a French 
officer would be sufficiently daring to pit himself, 
with only fifty-two Senegalese, against his 
(Rabah’s) whole army! He thought the force 
was merely an advance guard and that the main 
body had retreated to inform other Europeans of 
the massacre of Bretonnet’s company. He told 
me this and questioned me closely. I replied 
that indeed we were only fifty-two, and added 
that we were all Senegalese. Rabah then told 
me, what I knew already from Kamara, that I 
was the sole survivor of our ill-fated expedition. 

Then he made Kamara translate these simple 
words to me :— 

“T could have you shot, but I will grant you 
your life if you will stay with me and instruct 
my men in the fighting methods of the whites.” 

I replied that I could never agree to that, but 
would rather die. 

I thought that Rabah, with a gesture of rage, 
would there and then put an end to the interview 
and give the order for my execution. Therefore 
I awaited resignedly the end of Kamara’s 
translation of my reply. Great was my surprise 
when the chief only spoke a few words quite 
calmly. He looked at me fixedly, but without 
hate, and I believe a faint smile flickered over 
his face, but his deformed mouth turned it into 
the most horrible grimace. 

I found out the truth later. 

Not only had Kamara not translated my words, 


- but he had said precisely the opposite, informing 


Rabah that I would undertake the duties of 
instructor to his troops as soon as my wound 
was healed. 

Bitterly I reproached Kamara, but I must 
acknowledge that his trick had immediate good 
Tesults. 

I was taken back to my hut and treated far 
better than before—so much so, that some days 
later, when I was just able to drag myself along 
with the help of a stick, I hobbled out and about 
the camps. For some days I made the most of 
my time during these short walks in finding the 
different ways out of the camp and the positions 
of the sentinels. 

We were close to the river; all I had to do, 
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“TI could have you shot, but I will grant you your life if you will stay with me and 
instruct my men in the fighting methods of the whites.” 


therefore, was to gain its banks and follow its 
course towards the south until I reached 
Gribingui, Fort Crampel, and, if necessary, the 
basin of the Oubangui. 

But the achievement of the plan seemed a 
long way off. I was ill, and my leg was so 
painful that I could scarcely put foot to ground. 
I was alone, without weapons, at the mercy, not 
only of the Rabahists, who would pursue me, 
but also of any natives of the forest wishing to 
curry favour with Rabah. 

But I had no right to hesitate, and my mind 
was made up. 

I therefore disclosed my project to Mamadou 
Kamara, who raised every possible objection, 
contending that in my present state of weakness 
it was sheer madness to dream of making so long 
and difficult a journey. 

In the end, however, he gave way. before my 
firmly-expressed intention of, at any rate, trying 
to get through to Gentil, and promised to help 
me all he could. 

We arranged that after nightfall he should get 
the soldier who guarded our part of the camp 
away for a few minutes ; he also promised to 


ie 


ascertain the password, so that I could get 
through the cordon of sentinels. 

My plan materialized bit by bit, and on 
August 2nd, 1899, about ten o'clock on a beauti- 
ful moonlight night, I left Rabah’s camp without 
attracting attention, The first difficulty was 
overcome ; but I knew that I was not at the end 
of my troubles. 

Guiding myself by the nature of the vegetation, 
which became denser the nearer one got to the 
river, I made my way towards the Chari with 
the intention of following its course without 
deviation. 

Unfortunately I still walked with difficulty— 
bent double and leaning on a strong staff with 
which I had taken care to provide myself. That 
night I covered barely three kilometres, and at 
last, worn out, I was forced to rest. Just as the 
light of the moon was waning I flung myself 
down in the underbush to rest until the dawn. 
I could not close an eye ; every minute I thought 
I heard the noise of Rabah’s soldiers in pursuit. 

At daybreak I continued on my way, after 
having drunk great draughts of water from the 
river, scooped up in my cupped hands. 
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In the afternoon I came upon traces of recent 
footprints and branches freshly broken. Without 
doubt I was approaching a native village, and 
my first impulse was to avoid it. But I was so 
weak, so weary, and my leg was hurting me to 
such a degree that I decided to take the risk. 

Two hours later I entered the village, whose 
chief’s name was Madjukokada, if I remember 
aright, and was well rewarded for what I mentally 
stigmatized as sheer audacity. 

I was kindly received. The chief gave me 
food and a hut to rest in, but his kindest act was 
to wash my bleeding wounds and dress them 
native fashion. The next day my leg was much 
easier, and I was ready to continue on my way. 

I continued down the river, stopping from 

. time to time to rest in some village, and always 
questioning any natives I fell in with. Nothing 
of any moment happened, and I heard no tidings 
of importance until I arrived at the village of 
Finda. 

Here I received great news. The Commissary 
Gentil and his men were, I was told, in the Haut- 
Chari district. In four or five days I might 
came up with them, 

It was none too soon, for I was almost at the 
end of my strength, weak and full of fever. My 
wounds had re-opened and my leg caused me 
cruel suffering. I could not walk any longer ; 
I dragged myself along. I had to keep on as 
best I could, however, for there was no other 
way of achieving my goal. This last part of 
the journey was not as bad as I had anticipated, 
for on the second day I came to a village whose 
inmates were friendly to the whites. 

By this time I was almost naked. Only rags 
covered me; and all that remained of my 
Sharpshooter’s uniform was the red sash. I 
must have looked wretched enough, for the 
natives of this village instantly offered to convey 
me in a hammock to Fort Crampel. 

You can imagine that I accepted with alacrity. 

The hammock was soon ready; I got into 
it and a number of young warriors, lifting it 
shoulder high, took the trail at the double. 

In every village we came to, a fresh band of 
young men formed themselves into relays of 
porters to carry me. In this manner we made 
such headway that on the third day we saw a 
black crest outlined against the sky—Fort 
Crampel ! ; 

With what joy did I find myself there! 
Unfortunately the post was unoccupied. I 
learned that the European in command there 
had gone down towards the Oubangui to meet 
Commissary Gentil, who was in a village of the 
Ungourra tribe, about one hundred and twenty 
kilometres to the south. 

There was not a moment to lose. 


After an hour’s rest in a village of the N’Dys 
tribe, in order to give them time to find fresh 
porters, I continued my journey. That night I 
camped in the brush, but not for the whole 
night. I persuaded my porters to take advan- 
tage of the moonlight to reach the village of 
Makourou, chief of the Mandjias. I got there 
at dawn, to the great astonishment of the natives, 
who did all they could for me; making 
me rest while they got everything ready for me 
to start again just after daybreak. That was 
my last real halting-place; there were still 
sixty kilometres to cover, but what of that ! 
T was a changed man, buoyed up with excitement. 

We passed through several villages of the 
Mandjias, whose inhabitants precipitated them- 
selves upon us, offering food and fresh porters. 

At last, at seven o’clock in the evening, we 
arrived at the Ungourra village, but the news of 
my approach had already reached the whites, 
and Commissary Gentil had sent Governor 
Perdrizet to meet me. 

After giving my name and status, I told him, 
in a few words, the story I have just told you. 
M. Perdrizet, looking at me with compassion, 
spoke words of encouragement to me. There 
was no need ; I burned with eagerness and the 
desire to get to the end of my journey and fulfil 
my mission. 

Commissary Gentil received me as he would a 
son, embraced me, and would not allow me to 
speak until I had been fed and refreshed. 

Then I told him of the sad end of the Bretonnet 
expedition, of which I was the sole survivor, 
and of Rabah’s presence at Kouno with his 
entire army, ready for a great battle. 

M. Gentil again praised and congratulated me, 
saying that he would report my achievement to 
his superiors in France and would recommend 
me for the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Never shall I forget that day! It was 
August 16th, 1899. 

My cup of joy was full when, a few minutes 
later, I saw my old comrade Kamara. The 
brave fellow had succeeded in enlisting as an 
auxiliary Sharpshooter when M. Gentil was 
getting together the company he was to take to 
Lake Tchad. 


And now, in order to make the rest of the 
story clear, the reader must be put briefly au 
courant with the plan of action decided on by 
the French for the final extermination of Rabah. 

On his return from his first expedition to Lake 
Tchad, Governor Gentil reported the condition 
of affairs in Central Africa to the Colonial 
Minister, explaining to him that desperate 
resistance was to be looked for from Sultan 
Rabah. ¥ 
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M. Gentil. insisted that it was necessary to 
strike a decisive blow and to attack Rabah in 
his very capital, closing in on him from all sides 
at once, or, at the least, from the north (Sahara), 
the west (Soudan), and the south (Congo). 

To carry out this plan three expeditions were 
organized. 

The celebrated explorer, Foureau, accom- 
panied by Commander Lamy, was to start from 
Algeria, reaching the Tchad by way of the 
Sahara. 

Captain Voulet and Captain Chanoine, starting 
from Senegal, were to make their way right 
across the French Soudan and come to the Tchad 
that way. It will be remembered that the 
latter expedition was broken up by a catastrophe, 
the two officers, accused of atrocities towards 
the natives, being ordered to hand over their 
command to Colonel Klobb. They revolted, 
assassinated the Colonel, and grievously wounded 
Lieutenant Maynier; but the next day they 
were killed by their own men. 

The expedition was re-formed from the 
remains of the other two, and, under the com- 
mand of Captains Zoalland and Meynier, 
continued the march, and finally arrived at the 
appointed goal. 

The third expedition, that of the south, which 
had to cross the entire French Congo, was placed 
under M. Gentil’s orders. He was to follow the 
route he had traversed on his previous mission 
to the Tchad. 

All three expeditions were to meet on the 
banks of Lake Tchad and make a concerted and 
siaggering attack on the throne of Rabah. 

This daring programme was carried out in 
every detail, and this despite the most terrible 
difficulties. 

The three expeditions met near the Tchad, at 
Kousseri. It was during their combined march 
that the Bretonnet expedition and the massacre 
at Toghao took place. 


Commissary Gentil was not at all astonished 
at the news I brought him of the size of Rabah’s 
army. He had been up country on board the 
Léon Blot and had quickly familiarized himself 
with the conditions of the different tribes and 
the strength of their fighting contingents. 

He had no more than two hundred and seventy 
men, Sharpshooters and artillery, under Captains 
Robillot, Zalien, and de Cointet, but in spite of 
this he decided to advance on Rabah and deliver 
battle. ; , 

‘After two or three day's of nursing and attention 
from Major Dr. Allair, I was well enough to 
resume work again, and asked permission to 
accompany M. Gentil. 2 

We embarked on the Léon Blot at Fort 


Crampel, the majority of the force following the 
river-bank. I will not enlarge upon this voyage, 
as the reader has already been up and down the 
river with me. I will simply say that on 
October 29th we arrived at Kouno, opposite 
Rabah’s stronghold. 

The Léon Blot, bearing Gentil and a staff 
officer, cast anchor in the river immediately in 
front of this fort. The foot soldiers, who had 
marched along parallel with the boat, were 
dotted about the bank, divided into quarter- 
sections. Our position would have been a bad 
one had we had to sustain an attack. Flanked 
by the river and hampered in our movements, 
our little band might well be forced to give way 
before superior numbers and so be driven into 
the stream. 

But it was not a question of being attacked 
but of attacking, and the position we took up 
wasexcellent. The Léon Blot carried three guns 
which commanded the space between the river 
and Rabah’s laager. Under cover of these the 
soldiers could attack the stockade which 
surrounded the fortress. 

The four sections were ranged on the river- 
bank in flying columns, and Captain Robillot, 
passing them rapidly in review, spoke encourag- 
ingly. ‘Now then, my lads, courage!” he 
said. ‘Show the world you are Senegalese !” 

When he reached Captain Julien’s section he 
stopped in front of me. 

“ Well, Samba, Sall,” he said ; ‘and what of 
your wound ?” 

“ Quitehealed, captain.” 

“ You are hard as nails, Samba. Are you of 
the attacking party ?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

The preliminary disposal of the troops made, 
the next thing was to disembark the guns and 
bring them to the front to batter down the 
stockade. My comrades ran to and fro carrying 
the ammunition from the boat to the troops. 

We were impatient to be up and doing, and 
M. Gentil decided to make an assault while the 
gun was overhauled. : 

Our company was the first to dash to the front 
as the captain cried “ Forward !” 

At twenty paces from the entrenchments he 
halted us and gave the order to fire. 

It was as if this cry had been heard in Rabah’s 
camp, for a volley was poured into us. In every 
interstice of the stockade rifle-barrels appeared, 
spitting unceasingly. We were under a terrible 
fire. Several Sharpshooters fell, and a bullet 
went clean through our white sergeant’s sola 
topee, hardly an inch above his skull. 

Meanwhile the three other sections had taken 
up their positions to the left, facing the stockade. 
Captain Robillot, on horseback, rode up and down 
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the lines, encouraging the men and arranging 
for the attack. 

So far our section had had the hottest time ; 
already twenty-two men had been killed and 
wounded by the unceasing fire of the Rabahists. 

The cannonade began, and went on for ten 
minutes ; then one of the guns went wrong, and 
we had to cease firing while it was repaired. 
Had Rabah elected to make a sortie just then he 
could have killed us all, or driven us back into 
the river. But he made no counter attack, 
contenting himself with doubling the force of 
men along the front of the threatened stockade. 

We stood ready for the attack, and presently 
Captain Robillot gave the order. 

The first section—that on the left—took the 
lead, and arrived first at the stockade. It was 
commanded by a sergeant, one de Possel. He 
was the first in action, and ordered his men to 
pour in a heavy fire. Rabah, seeing the danger 
at this point of the enclosure, redoubled his 
guards, and the uproar became frightful ; the 
yells of the Rabahists were added to the infernal 
crackling of their rifles as they sowed death 
among us. 

Rabah thought that a little handful of men 
such as was attacking the stockade could not 
stand up against his men’s fire, but he was 
wrong, for the ascaris, hampered in their 
movements, could only present themselves at 
the openings a few at a time. Then no sooner 
did they appear than our Sharpshooters picked 
them off; in this way a great number were 
killed. But the Sharpshooters, themselves far 
less numerous, had heavy losses. 

De Possel planned to make a breach in the 
enclosure. He assembled his men from all sides 
and ordered them to keep together and to fire on 
any of the enemy who approached him. Then 
he put his sword back in its scabbard, and with 
his bare hands seized one of the tree-trunks 
forming the stockade. 

So astonished were the Arabs at his coolness 
that for several seconds they never thought of 
opening fire on him. Then one of them set the 
example and took aim at de Possel ; but before 
he had time to pull the trigger one of the Sharp- 
shooters sniped him. The rest of the ascaris, 
however, began firing again. De Possel, taking 
No notice of them, went on unmoved with his 
work. He tugged with all his strength at the 
heavy trunk, which, in falling, would make the 
desired breach, But it was firmly sunk in a bed 
of earth and pebbles, and the sergeant’s most 
strenuous efforts hardly moved it. 

My comrades did wonders. Surrounding their 
Sergeant, they made a living rampart of their 
bodies, took good aim and fired straight. The 
enemy fell one by one before they had time to 
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reluad their rifles. Several of the Sharpshooters 
also dropped, wounded, themselves, but at each 
casualty the ranks were at once redressed, 
forming a living bulwark round the brave de 
Possel. 

Meanwhile the latter redoubled his efforts, 
pulling the great pile towards him, and pushing 
it backwards, trying to uproot it or break it off 
level with the ground. Each time it gave more 
and more, 

A final effort and success would be his ! 

That would mean that the Rabahist camp 
would be open to us, and victory practically 
certain. 

Just then not a single Arab remained on the 
stockade to reply to the fire of the Sharpshooters, 
and success seemed ours. 

Suddenly we saw a Rabahist, his weapon held 
high above his head, literally throw himself down 
from the top of the stockade on to de Possel. 
For an instant the man was the target of every 
Sharpshooter. Comprehending his intention, 
they yelled to the sergeant to jump back. But 
de Possel was engrossed in his work. One more 
try and the great tree-trunk would crash down 
—only one more effort ! 

But there was not time. The Rabahist 
leaped upon him like a thunderbolt, and nimbly 
regaining his balance after the fall brought his 
rifle to the shoulder and pulled the trigger. The 
unfortunate de Possel, shot through the chest, 
dropped with a rattle in his throat. His 
assailant fell, riddled, a second later, but our 
chance had gone. 

The Rabahists, regaining their courage, 
returned to their posts, and the firing recom- 
menced amid heavy, blinding smoke. Many of 
the enemy fell, but four of our men were killed 
and the rest of us were soon obliged to beat a 
retreat. 

Our troops, however, quickly reformed, and 
we reccived the order to make another assault, 
Near the stockade our captain called a halt in 
order to pour a well-judged volley into the 
enemy ; this was, indeed, the best method of 
reducing the number of soldiers defending the 
breach. 

The fusillade lasted for close on ten minutes— 
murderous, terrible ! Many of my comrades fell 
but Captain Julien’s voice, unmoved rang out 
in words of encouragement. : 

The firing had begun to tell on the enemy by 
this time, for practically every bullet of ours 
found a billet among them. Crouched down in 
huddled masses as the ascaris were, every bullet 
passing through the stockade between the t 
trunks found its target. ee 

Suddenly the captain’s voi : 

“ Forward |” he cried, "8 Out again. 
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This time the firing 
was at close quarters; 
the muzzles of the 
rifles slipped through 
gaps in the stockade, 
killing at every shot. 

All around me I 
saw my comrades 
fall as the Arabs 
fired back in desper- 
ate haste. Captain 
Julien realized that 
in remaining longer 
before this insur- 
mountable barrier he 
was risking a crush- 
ing defeat. Some- 
thing must be done ; 
a breach must be 
made, and the whole 
of the troops con- 
centrated there. 

With both hands 
he seized the trunk 
already weakened by 
de Possel’s efforts 
and shook it, pulling 


“The Rabahist leaped upon him like a thunderbolt.” 
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it first towards him, then shaking it from right 
to left. It was giving ! 

The Rabahists did not know what to do to 
prevent the officer from working his will, for the 
Senegalese around him, watching his every 
movement, again made a shield of their bodies. 
Four men fell, shot dead. 

With all his strength the captain wrenched at 
the tree-trunk, and with a tearing sound it 
suddenly gave way and came crashing down, 
leaving an opening through which a man could 


pass. = 
It was the critical and decisive moment of the 


fight. 

If the Rabahists, warned in time, could gather 
their forces and concentrate on this one point, 
they could kill, one by one, every man who tried 
to effect an entrance into their camp. On the 
other hand, if a number of the assailants came up 
first, they could easily, by a well-directed fire, 
keep the approaches to the breach clear, while 
the breach itself was enlarged. By that time 
the whole of the white troops should have come 
up. 

Captain Julien looked around him and along 
the face of the stockade. Alas ! there were now 
no more than five or six men near him. At that 
moment a bugle-call rang out. It was the recall 
—the end of the battle! Gentil, fearing to use 
up his whole force, had ordered the “ Cease fire.” 

Out of two hundred and seventy men we had 
a hundred and forty killed and wounded. With 
rage in his heart M. Gentil was obliged to fall 
back towards Fort Crampel. 

He decided that he must fill the gaps in our 
tanks, both of officers and men, and not resume 
the attack until he was certain of victory. 

Some weeks later reinforcements reached him, 
sufficiently numerous to allow of his continuing 
his interrupted expedition. But he left behind 
him in the fort all the Senegalese who were 
wounded, ill, or worn out with fatigue, to act as 
a rear-guard. That is how I came to remain at 
Fort Crampel when the expedition resumed its 
march. 

That expedition and its work deserves a whole 
volume, but I can tell nothing of it. I am only 
writing my personal reminiscences and of things 
Thave seen. I can, however, briefly sketch the 
events which led to the final downfall of Rabah’s 
empire. 

The three expeditions met, as had been 
arranged, on the banks of the Tchad, Opposite 
Rabah’s camp, at Kousseri. 

The battle that ensued was one of the most 
fierce and terrible of all the Colonial conquests of 
the French. 

Rabah succeeded in escaping, but he must 
have been struck by some random bullet, for he 
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was later found among the corpses of the 
fugitives. I have already said that he was 
identified by the peculiar conformation of his jaw. 

Rabah’s empire fell into the hands of the 
French, who then kecame masters of Central 
Africa, and decided to definitely occupy the 
country. The work of reorganization and paci- 
fication was entrusted to Colonel Destenave, who 
had under him a battalion of Sharpshooters, a 
battery of artillery, and a squadron of Spahis. 
(All these soldiers were Senegalese.) 

Beside Colonel Destenave two governors were 
appointed—MM. de Roll and Toqué, whose 
business it was to administer the Haut-Chari 


territory. 
At the end of the Gentil Expedition I returned 


to Guinea, with the intention of settling down 
there, but the lust of fighting still gripped me, 
and soon I wearied of an inactive life in my 
own country. 

I had been made a sergeant, and before leaving 
the Congo had received a very pretty sum of 
money. Shortly after I was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour—a very rare honour 
for us natives, and one for which many gallant 
Frenchmen have died. 

I left my family and my little fortune and 
embarked for Dakar. From there I proceeded 
to Brazzaville, the capital of the Congo. There 
I was engaged by Chief Governor Fourneau, 
Colonel Destenave’s successor. I was nominated 
a Guard of the first class in the National Guards 
and sent to serve at Fort Crampel, where 
Governor Toqué was then commanding. 

It was while there that I happened to tell him 
about that part of my life which is the subject- 
matter of these memoirs. There, too, I again 
ran across my old friend, Komanda. He had 
followed the Gentil Expedition and been wounded 
at Kousseri, but had not returned to Guinea as I 
had. On recovering from his wound he had been 
taken on as a Territorial Guard and was in 
charge of a station named Nana, south of Fort 
Crampel. 

Six months later I went on a reconnoitring 
expedition with Governor Bruel, through the 
Toubouri country, and later returned to Brazza- 
ville and continued to serve France in different 
capacities, 

I went to Paris in July, 1913, and assisted at 
the magnificent féfes given by that city to her 
African and Asiatic soldiers, 

T have now had nearly fifteen years’ service 
and I see the time approaching when I shall 
return and end my days in Guinea. With the 
savings I have been able to put by I shall 
live happily in a little house, looking after my 
flocks and my garden, and dreaming of the 
stirring doings I have seen in my time, 
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The story of as dreadful a fix as ever a man found himself in. 


IT the time of which I speak, the 
summer of 1911, the United Can 
Factory, of Cleveland, Ohio, occupied 
the whole of a small triangular block 
not far from the business centre of 
the city, and on the shore of Lake Erie. The 
building—since pulled down—was a_ brick 
structure, several storeys in height, and filled 
with the whirring machinery peculiar to the 
manufacture of all kinds of metalware, from 
light tin cans to heavier vessels of sheet-iron and 
zinc. 

Into the yards of the company’s plant a 
railroad siding ran, the line winding around 
among the various smaller outhouses, passing 
through the yard, and finally coming toa stop just 
beneath the yawning opening of a huge chute, 
which jutted out from the second floor of the 
main building. This chute, lined throughout 
its length with broad sheets of tin, extended up 
through the different floors of the shop, and 
was utilized for the purpose of conveying the 
shorn and useless masses of tin “ waste’ down 
to the cars of the railroad company on the siding, 
there to be carried away and melted up again 
later. 

Whenever the car, which always stood below 


the opening, became full of these keen-edged, 
glittering fragments it was the business of the rail- 
road people to attach an engine to it and pull it 
out of the yard, at the same time pushing another 
empty car into position below the opening. 
Often, however, the company was lax and would 
fail to provide another car, in which case the 
shorn-off masses would pile up in great heaps 
beneath the mouth of the opening, often rising 
high enough to block it. In the latter case it 
was the duty of the workmen in the factory 
to move warily about the mass and pull 
away the pieces from the opening with long- 
handled forks. 

At the time of which I write there had been 
no cars at all beneath the chute-opening for 
several months, and the huge piles of shining 
metal, hauled by the workmen from round about 
the entrance, rose twenty feet into the air on 
all sides of the opening, in a series of roughly- 
concentric basins. Daily.the shining mass grew 
higher and higher, and the factory employés 
cursed sullenly as they moved cautiously about 
with their forks in the effort to pull the apex 
away from below the opening. No one knew 
better than they how dangerous this glittering 
accumulation of odds and ends really was. 
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Every piece, shorn asunder by the powerful 
machinery in the shop above, was as sharp 
as a razor’s edge, and most of it was very heavy. 
Then, too, the metal had lain for such a long 
time in the open air that much of it had become 
covered with rust ; and tin—especially tin that 
has had a chance to become oxidized—causes 
deep, jagged cuts and fearful sores, very difficult 
to heal. 

Personally I was not an emplové of the shop, 
but a firm friendship with the night watchman 
gave me the run of the place after working hours, 
and I often used to spend a portion of my 
evenings with the old man in the enyine-room, 
smoking and chatting. 

That summer, however, I was spending the 
greater part of the time at our home on the 
shore of the lake in the outskirts of the city, 
and so saw but little of the old gentleman. 
Gradually, however, business at my office down 
town increased, forcing me to spend more and 
more of my evenings there ; so that it was often 
after midnight when I left for home. As I was 
in the habit of catching the car I wanted right 
at the doors of the factory, I used to run in and 
chat until I heard the car rumble up to the 
railroad crossing, when I would signal it and climb 
aboard. 

On this particular evening—it was about the 
middle of September, as nearly as I can recall— 
after I completed my work, I found I had just 
half an hour to spare before one o'clock, the 
hour when my car was due at the crossing. So, 
locking up the office, I went over to the factory, 
skirted the huge mass of waste tin glistening 
in the moonlight, and knocked at the door of 
the engine-room. The old watchman was just 
starting on his rounds about the works, and I 
accompanied him on his journey, chatting the 
while. The time passed rapidly, for the old 
man paused many times to show me some new 
improvement that had been installed since my 
last visit there. When I reached the top storey 
of the building on the return trip I heard the 
booming of the big car in the distance as it 
approached the railroad crossing. 

“Better go down through the front door,” 
said the old man, quickly.“ It is closer and has a 
Yale lock, so that it will fasten of itself after you 
go out.”” 

Thanking him for his courtesy, I bade him a 
hasty good-bye and sped down the first flight 
of steps leading to the floor below. Just as I 
Teached the bottom I heard his voice crying, 

Look out for the chute. It’s” 

The rest was lost, but I did not heed, and, in 
fact, I wondered at the time why he should 
wish to warn me about such a matter, seeing 
that I had been around with him so many times, 
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and was perfectly familiar with the various 
openings on all the floors. 

I was running across the floor toward the next 
staircase when, without warning, my feet struck 
a void, and in an instant I was striving despe- 
rately to stem my progress down the course of 
the smooth, tin-lined chute! It was then that 
the nature of the watchman’s warning flashed 
over me. The openings on the various floors had 
been changed! And 1, ignorant of this fact, had 
dashed blindly past the guard-rail into the new 
opening on that floor ! 

My blood curdled with terror as T realized the 

inevitable end of my journey, and I shrieked 
loudly for help as I endeavoured, with splintered 
finger-nails, to stay my swiftly-sliding progress. 
It was futile, of course ; for, with a sudden gas 
and a final yell, I shot into the open, hurtled, 
sprawling, for an instant, through the air, and 
then landed, with a clanging jar, on one side 
of a sort of basin—formed by the heaps of tin 
that sloped upward on all sides of me—and 
rolled headlong to what appeared to be the bottom 
of it. As I half rolled and half slid rapidly 
downward I felt the knife-like edges of all the 
pieces I hit slice sickeningly through my clothes 
and flesh; the garments were ripped and torn 
away from me as though by invisible hands. 
My whole body began to burn with pain as if 
I were racing, naked, through a patch of prickly 
cactus or a thicket of thorns. Then, after what 
seemed a terrific interval of time, I came to a 
stop. 
T lay quite still for a few minutes, too stunned 
to move. Jagged masses of heavy tin, dislodged 
by the force of my fall, came clattering down upon 
me. A sharp corner of one huge piece ploughed a 
deep furrow in my scalp and down the side of 
my face. The shorn, razor-like edges of a hun- 
dred ragged sections slashed their way through 
my clothing and into my flesh, as if it had been 
made of soft wax, each penetrating my body 
with such keenness as caused me to sob aloud 
with pain. 

With a superhuman effort I at last attempted 
to get to my feet and clamber to the top of the 
pile, and thus over and down the other side to 
firm ground and safety. But all in vain. The 
treacherous, slippery metal sank beneath my 
weight, and slid from under me, and I was 
thrown again with a crash upon those merciless 
needle-like points and edges. My hands bled 
now, not only at the finger-tips, but over their 
entire breadth where I had unconsciously grasped 
at bits of the sharp tin on my wild slide down, 

: W himpering with fear and suffering excruciat- 
ing pain, I rolled to my knees and struggled once 
more to get to my fect. But the awful fright I 
was in, coupled with the pain of my wounds 
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“With a final yell I shot into the 
open, hurtled, sprawling, for an 
instant, through the sir, and then 
landed, with a clanging jar, on one 
side of a sort of basin — formed 
by the heaps of tin that sloped 
upward on all sides of me.” 
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and the ice-like smoothness of the tin, again 
caused my legs to shoot from under me. ‘This 
time I found, to my greater horror, that I had 
not yet reached the bottom of the basin, for I 
felt. myself slithering downward once more. 
Finally I struck with a crash and lay prone, 
realizing that I had, for the first time, actually 
arrived at the very bottom of the basin on the 
side of which I had, at the beginning, plunged 
headlong. 

Bleeding freely now from half a hundred cuts, 
knocked all but senseless by my successive falls, 
it began to dawn upon me through my stupor 
that here, indeed, I had found my end—and a 
horrible end, too. 

I summoned up all my fast-failing sense and 
endeavoured to call out. My voice scarcely arose 
above a whisper, and I knew it would take some- 
thing more than a whisper to reach above the 
sides of the shining walls that encompassed me— 
literally walls of death, walls that would prove 
to be my tomb, for in the morning there would 
be a new rain of tin-waste, burying my body 
beneath the heap, not to be discovered until, one 
fine day, the railroad company switched fresh 
cars into the yard of the works. 

For a few minutes I lay quiet, wondering 
vaguely how long it would be before I succumbed. 
I heard, as from a great distance, the car which 
I had intended to board come to a stop at the 
crossing, start again, crash across the railway 
tracks, and boom itself into silence far down the 
street. My clothes were saturated with the icy 
perspiration of fear and the warm blood from my 
wounds. 

Now and then a mass of tin, resisting until 
that moment the pull of gravity, came clatter- 
ing down. I wondered, in a meaningless way, 
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where it would strike me, and if it would hurt 
very much. 5 

At this stage I opened my eyes, which up to 
this time had been closed by mortal terror. 
High above me yawned the black mouth of the 
chute through which I had plunged. A’ few 
stars gleamed dimly in the heavens. I caught 
sight of the vague outlines of the building. 
Then I closed my eves again and resigned myself 
to death. 

All at once I heard someone culling, and, 
opening my eyes, I saw the reflection of a 
light on the white walls lining the chute. Next 
the light of a lantern was reflected directly into 
my face, and I heard my name called out. I 
summoned up the very last of my strength, yelled 
“ Help!” and lost consciousnes 

It was two weeks before I was able to stir 
out of the hospital to which I had been conveyed. 
I found that before I could be rescued a man had 
to be let down through the chute hanging by a 
rope, and lowered carefully to where I lay. 
Then I had been hoisted bodily to the opening, 
where another rescuer, clinging precariously on 
the outside, steered my senseless form up through 
to the floor above. It was impossible to save me 
in any other way. Had the men essayed to dig 
me out through the side of the pile there was a 
likelihood of some heavy fragment sliding down 
upon me, perhaps to sheer its bulk through my 
skull as though it had been made of butter. 

And never since have I been able to pass by a 
heap of tin, be it ever so small, but what it 
causes me to experience cold chills coursing up 
and down my spine, and I feel once again the 
hideous razor fingers and dart-sharp points of 
the mass of “waste” from which I so haply 
escaped in the autumn of 1911. 


Trial by Ordeal. 


By BERNARD SHIELDS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. COLLER. 


A curious story of the Indian jungles, showing how an astute Brahmin priest, by playing upon the 
credulity of a tribe of aborigines, was able to bring a thief to justice. 


Thar hai.” 
telegram.”) 

My district at this time extended 
along the strip of coastline lying 
between the great range of the 
Western Ghats and the Indian Ocean, and known 
asthe Konkan. During the south-west monsoon, 


(Sir, a 


which lasts for about four months, this region 
is practically cut off from all communication by 
sca with the outer world, as there are no harbours 
worth the name, and the rock-bound coast is 
exposed to the full force of the wind and waves 
during this boisterous season. By land the only 
communication at the time of which I write was 
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over rough, mountainous country, intersected by 
unbridged rivers and mountain torrents. 

Her Majesty’s mails were carried in leathern 
wallets by semi-nude aborigines, and for their 
convenience primitive bamboo and rope bridges 
were thrown across the narrower ravines during 
the monsoon months, the rivers being crossed by 
ferry-boats and weird contrivances known only 
in Oriental countries. The monsoon had set in 
with its usual severity, and, having passed the 
summer in rather an arduous round of inspection, 
T had settled down for a quiet few months at 
headquarters. Alas! this vision was soon dis- 
pelled by the contents of the telegram, which 
read as follows :— : 

“Mail runner attacked in Kalah Jungle. 
Mail looted. Large sum carried off. Wire 
orders.” 

The telegram was from one of my Hindu 


the conclusion that the story was what the 
natives call a bahana, or ‘“‘ put-up job,” and that 
the runner, whose name was Bala, was himself 
the thief. Bala was a big, fine-looking man, and 
his body—nude except for a loin-cloth—stood 
out in a mass of muscle splendidly developed by 
his occupation. He displayed several wounds 
and bruises, but these might easily have been 
self-inflicted. 

His story was that when passing through the 
darkest part of ‘the forest—his bells jingling 
and his torch flaring—going at top speed, as the 
hour was midnight and he feared the spirits that 
roamed abroad at that hour, he was suddenly 
pounced upon by men or demons, and after a 
short and ineffectual struggle to save his mail 
wallet he had fled to the next stage hut, where 
the relief runners slept. These men corrobo- 
rated the story as to his arrival, wounded and 


The temple where the “‘trial by ordeal" took place. 


inspectors, a man capable of dealing with the 
investigation, but I was bound by Government 
regulations to take up personally every case of 
mail robbery; so, wiring instructions to the 
inspector, I added that I would follow. 

The scene of the robbery was a lonely spot ina 
dense jungle about eighty miles from my head- 
quarters. Rain was falling steadily, but there 
was no time for hesitation ; so, getting together a 
few camp necessities, I set off, wrapped in water- 
proofs and accompanied by two of my men and 
some coolies carrying our impedimenta. It 
would weary the reader to follow out the details 
of my journey. The only interesting incident 
occurred in crossing a swollen river, when we 
all narrowly escaped being precipitated into the 
rushing water from a raft floated on inflated 
skins. Suffice it to say that after a wet and 
trying journey we arrived at the Kalah Jungle, 
and, having gathered up the threads of the 
inspector’s investigation and visited the spot 
where the man had been attacked, I came to 


apparently panic-stricken, but they would not 
commit themselves beyond this. 

The men grew sullen when cross-questioned, 
and, though they would not give their comrade 
away, it was quite evident that they, too, 
realized that the robbery with violence was a 
bahana, 

By the advice of my Hindu inspector I 
announced that all the runners over this 
part of the line would be mustered and sub- 
jected to trial by ordeal. In the heart of the 
forest, where stood a small temple in a 
clearing at the foot of a pile of fantastically- 
shaped laterite rocks, there dwelt an old 
Brahmin priest, much feared and _ respected 
by the forest tribes from whom our mail-runners 
were recruited. My inspector had a confidential 
interview with the priest, and arrangements 
were made that on the morrow all the men 
should assemble before the temple and be put 
through their facings. 

At the appointed hour the men were marshalled 
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“This is the thief! The gods have declared it, and they cannot lie!" 
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to the spot. The priest was in readiness for the 
ceremony—naked to the waist except for the 
Brahminical thread. His forehead, chest, and 
bare arms were smeared with red and white 
caste-marks, proclaiming that he had bathed and 
worshipped at the shrine and was ceremonially 
pure. His head was clean-shaven except for the 
shendi or tuft at the back. From the closed 
door of the temple came the faint aroma of 
incense, and when all was ready the priest took 
up his stand at the closed door and beckoned to 
one man to approach. The priest whispered to 
him ; he stepped into the temple, the door was 
reclosed, and the priest stood on guard at the 
entrance. The man reappeared in a few 
moments, the priest took him by the wrist, and, 
carrying the hand to his head, muttered some 
muniras (incantations), and the man was told to 
stand aside. 

This went on till it came to the turn of 
Bala, who had hung back to the last. The 
ceremony had been carried out with great 
solemnity, and I could see that Bala, under a 
cloak of nonchalance, was really quaking. He 
received his whispered orders from the priest 
and passed into the temple. He emerged with a 
sigh of relief, and was about to pass on when the 
Brahmin stopped him, raised his hand to his 
forehead, and, instead of allowing him to go, 
held him firmly and proclaimed in a loud voice, 
“This is the thief! The gods have declared it, 
and they cannot lie!” 

The effect was magical! Bala threw himsclf 
at the old man’s feet and grovelled. Yes, he 
was the thief, he declared; and forthwith he 
confessed everything, and offered to show us 
the spot where the treasure was hidden. He was 
allowed to lead the way ; there was no danger of 
his trying to escape, for his superstitious fears 
had been effectually worked upon, and his world 
was the circumscribed area of the forest, beyond 
which he was not likely to venture. 

Not far from the scene of the alleged robbery 
the treasure was found buried at the foot of a 
tree. A little careful scraping laid bare a 
glittering heap of rupees. 

Poor Bala! He had sinned in vain, and was 
soon “ doing time,” a sadder if a wiser man. 
“Now, inspector,” said I, as we wended our 
way back to the police outpost where I had fixed 
my temporary abode, “I was greatly impressed, 
and the whole thing was delightfully Oriental and 
dramatic. Tell me how it was done.” 

“ Your honour,” he answered, promptly, “ the 


hermit is a very holy man and can do many 
wonderful things.” 

“Yes, I know all that, my friend; but take 
me quietly to the temple to-morrow and let me 
reward the holy man for his services.” 

When we reached the temple the following 
day the old man had just concluded his morning 
orisons, and was not disinclined to talk. I 
peeped into the temple. A light burnt at the 
shrine, the odour of incense still clung to the 
place, and on the altar, surrounded by a circlet 
of marigolds (a flower much used in Hindu 
worship), reposed a cylinder of bamboo, reeking 
with the strong scent of sandal-wood oil. An 
offering of silver at the shrine, and the old 
gentleman told his tale. 

“ Sahib,” he said, ‘‘ your honour knows that 
the dwellers in this forest are simple, honest 
people, earning their daily bread by charcoal 
burning, carrying driftwood for sale to the 
nearest market, cultivating small patches of 
land, and herding a few buffaloes. Then, of 
course, there are the mail-runners in regular 
Government employ, getting good wages and 
in time a pension. I hear all that goes on, and 
I knew as soon as I heard of the theft that Bala 
lied ; that some evil spirit had entered his heart 
and caused him to do this wicked deed and dis- 
grace his village. No one in these parts would 
dare to attack the Sirkar’s mails, but I held my 
peace, knowing a day of reckoning would come. 

“When the inspector sahib came to seek my 
aid I decided to try one of my many plans, 
which answer in dealing with these simple 
people.” 

Here his semi-nude reverence paused and 
peered cautiously into the surrounding bushes. 
No one was within earshot, however, and he 
proceeded. 

“ The piece of bamboo you see there is saturated 
with the strongly-scented oil of sandal-wood. 
As each man came up to me I whispered, ‘ Go 
into the temple, take up the bamboo, and lift 
it to your forehead, repeating at the same time, 
“Ram! Ram! Hari Ram!” (the sacred name of 
God). If you are guilty the bamboo will stick 
to your hand.’ 

“T then shut the temple door. As each of 
the men emerged I smelt his hand in raising it 
to my forehead. Bala, of course, conscious of 
his guilt, had not touched the bamboo, fully 
believing that it would stick to his hand. When 
I raised his hand the smell of sandal-wood oil 
was conspicuous by its absence. The rest was 
simple !” 


The Cliff-Dwellers 
of King Island. 


By E. W. HAWKES. 


Away out in the centre of Bering Strait, in the Arctic wastes, lies King Island, a precipitous mass 


of rock seldom visited by white men. 


Here, living 


in nest-like houses clinging to a sheer 


precipice six hundred feet high, dwells a curious tribe of Eskimos, quite different from their 


fellows of other islands and the mainland. 


The author had the good fortune to visit this strange 


community, and here describes and illustrates what he saw. 


you look at any fair-sized map of 

Alaska you will notice, up in the 

north-east corner where the frown- 

ing headlands of America and Asia 

approach each other, a tiny neck- 

lace of islands strung through the exact centre 
of Bering Strait. The most northerly ones are 
the Diomedes, of which I have written in former 
numbers of THE WIDE Wor -p *; the one thirty 
miles to the south is King Island, most pre- 
cipitous and inaccessible of them all, and still 
uncontaminated by the presence of a white man. 
The Diomedes boast a possible landing-place 
in fair weather where a few rocky boulders have 
been worn down from its bleak sides, but no 
such consolation is offered to the King Islander. 
Granite walls rise sheer from the surf to a height 
of six hundred feet. The luckless hunter is tied 
to his kayak and upheld in the arms of two stout 
friends ; then, as the big waves recede, he is 
thrown far out into the foaming water. How- 
ever, an Eskimo in a kayak is a great deal like a 
duck, and, although he may be overturned or 
submerged in the operation, he always comes 
up smiling “ top-side.” His sealgut coat (kam- 
leika) is snugly drawn around the gunwale, and 
no water can enter his little boat. I have seen 
them come rolling in on the top of a high comber 


* Sec our issues for February —April, 1913.-- Ev. 
Vol. xxxiii.—6, 


and turn a complete somersault as it broke on 
the shore, but mo harm resulted, except a good 
laugh at the expense of the occupant. 

My first opportunity to visit King Island 
came in the summer of rg11, when on a trip to 
Nome from the Diomedes in the Revenue cutter 
Bear. Dear old Bear! Her name _ suggests 
anything but its usual meaning to the exiled 
missionary or Government official in the North. 
Once a year she bucks through the drifting ice- 
fields or feels her way through the dense fog 
which shuts down on Bering Strait in summer 
like a wet blanket, bringing succour and en- 
couragement to those outposts of civilization 
where one has not seen a white face, perhaps, 
for many weary months. So when we heard 
her deep voice sounding through the mists that 
enwrapped the island we were not sorry. Our 
goods were packed in a jiffy, the wife and her 
ten-days old baby hoisted on board, and we 
were soon steaming away from the rocky little 
home where we had lived as Eskimos. 

It was impossible to sleep that night, for a 
few miles out an ice-floe was encountered. 
Bang ! it would go on the right side, then bang ! 
on the left, with a long grinding interval, as the 
good ship Bear worked her way through the ice. 
The sun set at midnight in a mass of saffron 
light as clear as liquid gold. Long, radiant 
streamers ran flickering over the ice-field, and 
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An immense herd of walrus near King Island—The island is one of the best hunting-grounds in 


the twittering water-fowl which circled about 
the ship were still for an instant. Then it 
reappeared, uplifted on the horizon’s edge like 
the rim of a warrior’s shield, and went blazing 
back on its former way. It looked so big and 
angry that it hardly seemed like the same old 
sun we had known “ outside.’’ Then we remem- 
bered that we were at the “ jumping-off place,” 
where the world’s time changes, and where for 
three months it is daylight all the time. 
Arriving at Cape Prince of Wales, we took on 
the local missionary and steamed south again, 
finding the Strait, fortunately, now free of ice. 
About noon we spoke a small trading schooner, 
hurrying north to rescue me from my annual 
“death” from starvation and disease on the 
Diomedes. TI refused to be “ rescued”’ so late 
in the season, so we continued on our way. A 
little later in the afternoon a big black wedge 
of rock shot up on the distant sky-line. It grew 


and grew as we approached, appearing momen- 
tarily more ominous and sinister-looking. What- 
ever could have induced human beings to settle 
on its precipitous slopes, which stood almost 
vertically out of the water, I could not imagine. 
So I went to the captain, that fount of ever- 
ready information, gathered during long years 
of service in the Arctic. 

The answer was a simple and comprehensive 
one to an Arctic traveller—game. It appeared 
that this barren islet one of the best hunting 
grounds in Bering Sea. The great herds of walrus 
which followed the retreating ice northward in 
spring passed directly by this rocky sentinel 
set down at the entrance to the Strait. So, 
while his kinsman on the mainland had to tramp 
weary miles to find a walrus, the islander shot 
them from his back door, as it were. He was 
always sure of food, even when his neighbours 
were starving, and, being rich in oil and ivory, 
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Bering Sea, and the prosperity of the inhabitants is based entirely upon the walrus. 


could obtain fine deer skins for clothing from 
the Chukchi of the Asian coast. So the King 
Islander waxed fat and independent, and 
gradually built up a civilization of sorts—founded 
on his friend the walrus—which differs materially 
from that of the Eskimo of the mainland. 

I shall never forget my first sight of King 
Island village as the cutter rounded the end of 
the island and anchored at a convenient iceberg. 
Have you ever seen a cluster of swallows’ nests 
clinging to the side of an ancient barn, or martins 
Plastering their homes beneath the eaves of an 
Old-fashioned homestead? That is the im- 
pression which I received froma group of box-like 
houses propped against the steep slope of the 
cliff by long poles. There they hung, between 
heaven and earth, with only one edge resting 
on the granite wall behind them. Twenty feet 
of clear space intervened between them and the 
Jagged rocks below. As I thought of the earth- 


quake tremors which we occasionally felt on the 
Diomedes, where the houses are firmly embedded 
in the rock, I shuddered. What kept these 
foolhardy people from being shaken from their 
scant hold on the loose boulders which decorated 
the mountain slope and being hurled into the 
sea ? I found out later ; for the moment I forgot 
to take into account the extraordinary ingenuity 
of the Eskimo. 

As the cutter gave three long blasts on her 
whistle these human nests became instinct with 
life. We heard a faint shout, and pigmy forms 
appeared bustling about, dwarfed into ludicrous 
insignificance against the gigantic background. 
Running down a jagged path which zigzagged 
sharply to the shore, they made for their boats, 
set up on the usual standards convenient to the 
water. In no time they were alongside, chaff- 
ing each other and chattering away like a flock 
of animated magpies. 
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As they came paddling up I took a snapshot of 
their boats, which illustrates in one picture their 
different methods of putting to sea. The single 
kayaks seen on the left are for individual hunters. 
They are constructed from a frame- work of .drift- 
wood overlaid with the skins of the “ big,” or 
bearded, seal, commonly known as Mé&luk. They 
have all the grace of outline of an Indian canoe, 
and ride the waves with the same buoyancy. It is 


A general 
view of King 
Island— 
Granite walls 
rise sheer 
from the surf 
to a height of 
six hundred 
feet. 


A cliff-dwellers’ village, like a cluster of swallows’ nests clinging to the side of an ancient barn—The houses hang “ between earth 
and heaven,” with only one edge resting on the granite rock behind. 


very difficult to keep one’s balance in them 
at first, as I can testify from my own 


experience. One has to learn to “sit tight,” 
as in a canoe, but with a little practice 
this is easily mastered. The Eskimos 


usually place a heavy stone in the centre of the 
kayak, when they set out, to give it steadiness ; 
otherwise it floats along like a bubble, offering 
no resistance to waves or cross-currents. When 


the hunter is safely ensconced, with the ballast- 
stone behind him and his legs occupying the 
space in front, there is little room for manceu- 
vring. Someone has to give him a shove off 
or, when landing, drag him ashore by the hole 
provided in the prow. Even the best inven- 
tions have drawbacks. 

In making long-distance voyages two kayaks 
are lashed together, as seen in the middle of the 
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they make to gather the winter store of fish and 
berries. Then it presents a spectacle not soon for- 
gotten. Crowded to the gunwale with a mixed assort- 
ment of men, women, children, and dogs, together 
with piles of provisions and hides and all the impedi- 
menta of camping, it moves slowly along. A sail of 
white and coloured drilling, sewn in alternate strips, 
or even of patched skins, assists the labouring vessel 
through the water. Some of the occupants paddle 
when they feel like it, others scan the shore or watch 
the water rippling from the stern. If progress is too 
slow even for the Eskimo the dogs are put ashore, 
a stout line of walrus-hide is attached to the bow, 
and they tow the boat along. Such parties are away 
all summer, or rather during the three months’ 
interval which is not winter—a_ brief, beautiful 


picture. Then the Eskimos bave a sort of 
catamaran, which it is impossible to overturn, 
and on which a greater load can be taken. The 
double sweep of the paddlers seems to give it 
also a faster motion, and the fact of there being 
two to do the work of paddling enables the occu- 
pants to take spells of rest. The King Islanders 
make trips in these interesting craft right across 
Bering Strait. However, the use of the kayak 
im sea voyages is limited, owing, perhaps, to the 
scanty amount of provision which can be carried. 
For all long voyages and concerted action in 
hunting the large and roomy odmiak is used, an 
example of which is seen in the foreground of 
the photograph. 

The odmiak may be described as the “ family 
boat” of the Eskimo. It is used by the men in 
Whale and walrus hunting, and by the whole 
family during their annual summer trips, which 


Eskimos coming out to meet the Government vessel—This photograph shows the various styles of Eskimo sea-craft. 


season of unending daylight. 


As our Eskimo visitors scrambled aboard I 
had a good opportunity to survey their odd 
clothing. They were clad for the most part in 
furs, over which was drawn a raincoat made of 
the intestines of the walrus. This is a light, 
close-fitting frock, worn by the hunters over 
the usual parka. Its manufacture is peculiar. 
When a walrus is slain the intestines are saved 
and carefully cleaned, after which they are blown 
up and left to dry. In due time they assume 
a consistency comparable to the éapa cloth of the 
South Sea Islands, or perhaps nearer a tough 
sample of tissue paper. They are then rubbed 
and worked by the women until they are per- 
fectly pliable. After being slit in two they are 
sewn together in long slips and fashioned into 
the hooded frock—a distinctively Eskimo gar- 
ment. I doubt whether the white man, with all 
his knowledge, could have invented anything 
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better as a 
protection 
against wind 
and rain. It 
is solight 
that its extra 
weight is not 
noticed, while 
‘at the same 
time it leaves 
the wearer ef 
perfectly free 
in all his 
movements. 
However, it 
has this draw- 
back: it will 
only with- 
standmoisture 
for a certain 
length of time, 
after which 
the insidious 
« fogs of the 
ioe. Strait begin 
to soak 
through. To provide for this contingency 
the Eskimos usually carry an extra garment, 
which they slip on when necessary. The frock 
of fur is worn in winter, but some of our King 
Island friends evidently did not think it worth 
while changing for the brief summer season, and 
continued to keep their parkas on, as will be 
seen from the illustrations. As stated before, 
they are made from reindeer skins obtained in 
trade from the Chukchi, or “ Reindeer Men,” of 
the Siberian side of the Strait. Since the intro- 
duction of reindeer into Alaska they are also 
obtained from the American side. Two or three 
skins constitute a'garment. The summer skins, 
when the reindeer have shed the long loose hairs 
of their winter coat, are considered the best for 
clothing. They are of a dark brown colour, or 
else a beautiful white. The latter is reserved 
for children, and the little brown mikininies 
certainly present a pleasing sight in a snowy 
garb of softest fawnskin. The “ spotted ” hides, 
dark brown with splashes of white, are much 
sought after by the women, who consider them & 
especially attractive. One of our visitors had 
on a garment of this kind. They are invariably 
trimmed with a border of wolverine, and an 
additional border of wolfskin at the face. This 
acts as a protection against the freezing Polar 
s% wind. The hoods of the women’s parkas are 
: : made larger to admit of their babies being 
A evsical King Ilander, maaring Tale parse” sate tow carried in them. Here they perch in warm 
: HH, Nowell. content, oblivious to all surroundings, while the 
From a Photo. by FH mother goes about her duties unhampered. As 
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a baby-carrier this has a distinct advantage over 
our own methods. The Eskimo mother, how- 
ever, assumes an habitual stooped-over and 
slouching gait, due to her burden, which would 
not be tolerated by a white woman. Most of 
our men visitors had on a slip of calico, obtained 
from the traders, which is put on over the parka 
in order to protect the fur. 

The only other visible part of their costume 
was the boots—mukluk, as they call them—in 


right has the knee-high winter mi#kluk, with the 
leg made of alternate bands of white and dark 
reindeer-skin ; the woman on the left is shod in 
the summer ktéimuk, ankle-high, and made of 
oiled skin to keep out the melting snow. The 
soles of all varieties are made from the thick skin 
of the big seal, mukluk, which gives the boot its 
name. They are chewed into shape by the old 
women. As a result, the grinders of the old 
ladies soon become worn down, and they are 


King Islend womea—The girl on the left is wearing a parka” of spotted reindeer, which is greatly in demand smong Eskimo ladics. 
From a Photo. by FH. Nowell 


the making of which the island Eskimos excel. 
Theit handiwork is much sought after by the 
whalers and traders of Bering Strait. They 
manufacture a dozen different kinds of foot- 
Wear, for each of which they have a particular 
pier I will not burden my readers with a 
ron of them all; it will suffice to say 
pet different varieties are adapted to summer 
i Winter wear. The women in the illustra- 
Hon represent the two extremes. The one on the 


| 


then unable to eat the tough walrus meat which 
forms their staple diet. Native custom formerly 
used to step in and dispose of them by stabbing 
or hanging, but since more civilized methods 
have reached the Strait they are allowed to 
waste away from ordinary lack of nutrition. As 
late as 1910, however, an old woman was hung 
up on the islands. To them it is a quick and 
easy exit from the cares and privations of an un- 
sympathetic world. 
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I climbed up under the houses, and the 
secret of their steadfast hold on the ragged 
rock became plain. An intricate fees 
work of long poles, appearing at first 
sight like a carpenter’s “staging,” kept 
them in their hazardous position. Two 
massive uprights, from twenty to thirty 
feet high, formed the main support, and 
these were firmly bedded in the rocky 
fragments which covered the slope and 
connected by a wooden cross-bar made 
fast with heavy lashings. From the cross- 
bar other heavy poles extended back to 
the cliff-side, and were likewise bedded in 
rock. On these supports plan's were 
roughly laid, forming the floor of the 
house, which extended back to the slope 
of the mountain. A plank walk also ran 
around the house on the outside. It was 
rather interesting work “walking the 
plank” and thinking what would happen 
if one made a mis-step and dropped to 
the rock-pile plainly visible below. So I 

icked my way rather gingerly, much to 
the amusement of the natives. 

‘An oval about two feet in diameter, cut 
in the walrus-skin at the front, offered the 
only means of entrance. This would have 
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been a veritable needle’s eye had I not been accustomed to 
negotiating similar entrances in the summer houses of the Diomede 
Eskimo. For the benefit of those who may travel among these 
Eskimos I recommend the following method of entering a native 
house gracefully, in order that you may not be put to confusion. 
First put through any bundle you may be carrying, as the 
operation itself will call for your undivided attention. Then 
raise the right leg and put it through, then the right arm, 
and secure a good hold, so as not to lose your balance. 
Then draw through the head and shoulders, and, 
last of all, the left portion of the body. I know 
of no way in which one of these houses may be 

entered “all in one piece,” so to speak, save 
by diving through the hole in front, and the 

consequences of doing that might be dis- 

astrous. 

Having safely entered, we found the 
interior much lighter than we expected. 
The walrus-skins had been oiled, and the 
light came through from all sides. Some 
of these aborigines, however, were not 
content with the original plan, and had 
introduced small frame windows into the 

ol a) sides, evidently after the style of the 
seap of boulders which forms his grave, ready for his use in the spirit world. cabins in mainland settlements they 
— = a visited in summer. It reminded me of 
the Diomede native who built the first 
frame dwelling on the islands (which was 
done during my stay), and insisted that 
it should be modelled after the Govern- 
ment school, which had dormer windows. 
Thus does civilization make monkeys of 
us all! 

The interior of the house was divided 
into two parts by a walrus-skin curtain. 
The outer compartment was used as a 
living-room and workshop. It contained 
the usual paraphernalia of Eskimo house- 
keeping, with the exception of the stone 
lamp. As these dwellings are used only 
for the summer season, the latter is not 
necessary. In winter the tribe return 
to their underground houses, which are 
similar to those on the Diomedes. 
Plentiful stores of dried fish and sealskins 
took up what little available room was 
left. The inner compartment was used as 
a sleeping-room. It was without the usual 
sleeping-bench or platform, however, and 
the reindeer-skins used as bedding were 
laid on the plank floor. It could not be 
a very comfortable couch, but must be 
much drier and warmer than the half- 
thawed soil which forms the floor of the 
summer tent used by their kinsmen on 
the mainland. 

Both the compartments were scrupu- 
lously clean, even the walrus-skins being 
kept almost white by frequent washings. 


far below, This gives a good idea of the elevation of the islanders’ eyrie. 
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The same might be said of the clothing of the 
King Islanders. They were the cleanest lot of 
Eskimos that I saw in Alaska. When one con- 
siders that there has never been a white resident 
on the island, and that the only contact the tribe 
has with the whites is during their summer visits 
to Nome, it is a rather remarkable fact, which 
goes to show that savagery and dirt do not always 


greasy aspect. On King Island this difficulty 
has been solved by Nature, which has provided 
a kind of immense refrigerator in the shape of a 
large cave near the village. Here the stores of 
whale and walrus blubber are kept, which may 
account for the extraordinary cleanliness which 
we observed. The mighty snowbank in this 
cavern, which keeps it at a constant low tempera- 
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The cave where deceased huriters of the tribe were formerly placed in “‘cold storage.” 


go together. In fact, in my contact ie is 
Eskimo, I found that they were a great deal like 
other people, some being neat and May end oe 
slovenly. The intense cold of the Arctic climate 
in which they live,which reduces the consequences 
of filthiness to a minimum, does not encourage 


ulous care of the person. 
“Tbe presence of so much meat and blubber 
about the house tends to give its inmates a 


ture, never entirely disappears, as will be seen 
from the above picture, which was taken in June. 

Not only animal but human meat was 
formerly preserved in this dark tunnel. In the old 
days the King Islanders had a way of mummi- 
fying their dead and placing them here to “ keep.” 
The process, as described to me by a former 
inhabitant of the island, at that time living on 
the Diomedes, consisted in extracting the intes- 
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tines of the deceased and filling the space with 
feathers. The body was then wrapped in skins 
and wound round and round with rawhide. As 
the corpse was placed in a sitting position with 
the head resting on its knees the bundle thus 
made assumed the shape of a huge foot. Around 
the outer skin a strong net was tightly drawn. 
The body was then placed in a niche in the great 
cave. 

Not all the islanders were honoured in this 
manner ; this primitive style of embalming was 
reserved only for great hunters who had been 
particularly successful in the pursuit of the walrus 
and the whale. I was told that in former days 
these bodies were consulted by the living before 
setting out on a big hunting expedition. After 
offerings of meat and tobacco had been made to 
the mighty dead, they were taken out of the cave 
and carried to a stream near by and placed in the 
water, Every hunter was then forced to drink 
of the water, which was supposed to give him a 
share of the strength and skill of the deceased. 
The body was then cut into pieces and a portion 
distributed to each man. They rubbed the 
points of their harpoons and lances with the 
shrivelled flesh to ensure the success of their 
weapons, and dried the remainder, which was 
carried with them in their boats as an amulet. 
None of these so-called “ Eskimo mummies ” 
were to be seen at the time of my visit. Whether 
they had all been used up, or hidden elsewhere 
by the natives, I cannot say, but they have been 
known to exist until recently, The practice 
existed during the Russian occupation as far 
south as Kadiak. 

The majority of the inhabitants found their 
last resting-place in the “ Boneyard” on the 
top of the island. A stiff climb brought us to 
this place. It was hard work, but we felt well 
tepaid by the strange sight which greeted us at 
the top. The dead had not been buried, but 
simply laid on the surface and huge stones piled 
over them. Around and on top of the piles 
so made the effects of the deceased had been 
scattered in picturesque profusion. On the 
men's graves were kayaks, harpoons, rifles, and 
all the weapons of the hunter, while on the 
women’s graves kantags and broken lamps and 
the miscellaneous equipment of an Eskimo 
housewife were visible. All material objects, 
like those mentioned, are supposed by the Eskimo 
'0 possess a spiritual counterpart, which is 
liberated when the objects are broken. Accord- 
inaly, when a person dies all his household effects 
are smashed and placed on top of his grave, in 
order that the inua, or spirit, of the object may 
accompany his shade to the land below, where 
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* the Eskimo ghosts live in villages and carry on 
their life much as in the upper world. From 
here they ascend during the feasts to the dead, 
which the relatives of the deceased hold in mid- 
winter, and partake of the spiritual essence of 
the offerings of food and drink made to them. If 
their relatives are stingy the ghosts go hungry. 

When an Eskimo is dying you will notice the 
inmates of the house moving everything out of 
doors, otherwise it would be contaminated by 
the presence of the dead man and rendered unfit 
for use. Among some tribes the dying man 
himself is borne outside. He is never taken out 
through the entrance tunnel, but always through 
the smoke-hole, or back of the house, and the 
passage is then closed so that his spirit will not 
find its way back. The imos appear to have 
an uncanny presentiment of the approach of 
that dread spirit who comes to one and all. 
When you see them preparing the grave-clothes 
of one of their number who is ill you may 
know that his end is near. I do not think that 
they do anything to hasten the end, although 
they may stab or hang the hopelessly infirm at 
their own request. It appears to be an instinc- 
tive feeling which is common to primitive people, 
and which is often noticed in the lower animals. 

Descending to the village, we were invited 
into the Aasgi, or dance-house, where two Eskimos 
performed a short dance for our amusement, as 
is customary with visitors. One got out the 
inevitable drum and banged away at his 
“ Ydnga-yGnga-a-ah ” chorus. The other put 
on some reindeer gloves—gloves are an indis- 
pensable part of an Eskimo dancer's outfit— 
and stamped and hopped about stiff-legged in 
the usual tense attitudes of the Eskimo dance. 
At the same time he composed a brief “ song ” 
in our honour. It was to the effect that the 
curious white man had come to see how the King 
Islanders built their houses, and if the white men 
knew so much why did they take the trouble to 
find out what the poor Eskimos had always 
known? This was a poser, and evidently 
amused my hosts. 

While I was meditating on an appropriate 
answer, as is customary in the Eskimo contests 
of song, three sharp blasts from the cutter’s 
whistle reminded me that it was time to be off. 
So I bade good-bye to my good-natured hosts 
and their picturesque home with its colony of 
hanging houses. At some later time I may tell 
you something more about the odd customs of 
these queer people. In conclusion I should like 
to say that I am indebted to my friend Mr. Van 
Valin, of the Alaska school service, for some of 
the illustrations used in this article. 
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An amusing story from 
true,” writes the author. 


a lonely section-house on a Western railroad. ‘The tale is quite 
«| was the pumpman, but I have been compelled to change several 


of the names, as the people concerned are still living.” 


@F Mrs. Toller had not been a very 
good cook this story would never 
have been written. Her “ flap- 
a) jacks” were dreams of delight ; her 
cakes were melting masses of seduc- 
tive stickiness ; her coffee and tea were excellent. 
Venison steaks, broiled trout, flaky pies, and 
delicious preserves were common, everyday 
sights on the linoleum-covered table surrounded 
by the hungry railroaders at Two Medicine 
section-house, in the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, near where the Glacier National Park 
begins. oF : ; 

Lest some hypercritic take occasion to rise on 
his hind legs and doubt the fact of such men 
being fed on such delicacies, I hasten to say that 
deer meat and trout were plentiful in those days. 
Was there not a case where the sectionmen went 


on strike because they were surfeited with 
venison, blue grouse, and mountain trout ? 
They howled for bacon, 
salt meat, and beans. 

The fame of Mrs. Tol- 
ler’s cooking was known 
all over that railroad 
division. Freight - train 
conductors artfully con- 
trived that their trains 
should ‘ meet”? and 
stop for meals at Two 
Medicine, and the two 
foremen on that section 
had no trouble in getting 
their men to stay with 
them. 


Craigie. 


Two Medicine was a lonely section-house on 
the Great Northern Railroad, in the Blackfoot 
Indian Reservation in Montana. Besides the 
railroaders there were no white settlers. Mrs. 
Toller, a buxom, capable widow, kept the 
boarding-house ; she was feebly assisted in her 
work by her semi-imbecile son, Percy. The 


‘regular boarders consisted of Mr. Tester, the 


telegraph operator, a supercilious lout who 
smoked cigarettes and subscribed for the Police 
Gazette ; the pumpman, whose duty was to run 
the engine which supplied the tank for watering 
the big ‘‘ Mogul” and “ Hog” engines; the 
two section bosses, or “king snipes,” as they 
were called ; and eight sectionmen, or “ jerries.” 

The “king snipe” on the Western section 
called himself Herbert Jefferson Davis March- 
mount ; Alec Craigie was the “‘ king snipe” on 
the Eastern section. 

A “king snipe ” is a “ jerry ” who has shown 
a glimmering of ambition, and has, consequently, 
been promoted to the 
position of section boss. 
Section bosses are of 
two kinds. One kind is 
dignified, is not familiar 
with his men, disdains 
to pump the car or 
touch shovel or lining- 
bar, but is satisfied to 
walk up and down the 
track giving orders to 
his men as to raising or 
lining track. The other 
kind has no dignity, 


Marchmonnt. 


pees 
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borrows chew- 
ing tobacco 
from his men, 
and works 
with them, 
tamping ties 
and shovelling 
gravel. He is 
a conscien- 
tious animal, 
and is, there- 
fore, cordially 
disliked by his 
men. 
Marchmount 
belonged to 
the first class 
of section 
bosses. He 
was a South- 
erner, about 
thirty-five 
years old, tall, 
rather  good- 


Miss Mamie. 


looking, with sleek, black hair and heavy, droop- 
ing moustache. He had the smooth manners of 
the professional gambler. Incidentally he was a 
very interesting liar, always ready to talk about 
his alleged illustrious parentage and to hint 
darkly at conspiracies which kept him from the 
enjoyment of ancestral estates. 

Alec Craigie belonged to the working type of 
section bosses who eventually blossom forth as 
roadmasters. He was short, sturdy, grubby- 
looking, with grey stubble on his tanned and 
wrinkled cheeks. He looked older than his 
fifty-eight years. 


Between Craigie and Marchmount there was 
a great gulf fixed, a gulf full of mutual dislike 
and distrust. 

Each section boss had four “‘ jerries ” under 
his orders. In those days, on the mountain 
divisions of a railroad, “‘jerries’’ were the 
flotsam and jetsam of many lands, muscular 
animals whose lives were made up of monotonous 
toil in the midst of wonderful scenery. Purple 
patches of revelry in the “dives” of some 
“tough”? town usually followed each pay-day 
and drove them back to the shovel again. 

Now it came about that Mrs. Toller found that 
she had too much work to do, so she sent word 
to the nearest town that she wanted a young 
lady to help her. Perhaps you can imagine that 
the presence of an attractive, sophisticated 
damsel would be likely to stir up things at Two 
Medicine. It did. 

Miss Mamie Norris arrived at three o’clock one 
bright spring afternoon. The passenger-train 
conductor, a lordly fellow, after the manner of 
all passenger-train conductors, solicitously helped 
her to alight from the car and magnificently 
escorted her along the narrow board walk to the 
section-house. The front-end brakeman zealously 
wrestled with her trunk, and the rear-end brake- 
man hovered near her and gallantly carried her 
hand-bag. 

Tester, who was sitting in his shirt-sleeves, 
smoking, with his feet on the operator’s table, 
jumped up and struggled into his coat. Mrs. 
Toller bustled out to greet the new-comer, while 
the imbecile Percy stood on one leg, fingering 
the down on his upper lip and gazing, open- 
mouthed, at the dazzling vision. 

For Miss Mamie was certainly a beauty. Tall, 
with the carriage of a Viennese princess, her 
figure full of luxuriant curves, scarlet-lipped, 
with piles of glossy dark hair, and eyes with 
long lashes—yes, she was certainly created to 
stir up things. Imagine a compound of Venus 
and Helen of Troy, and you get a faint idea of 
how Miss Norris looked to the eyes of the 
woman-hungry dwellers at Two Medicine. 

“This is our operator, Mr. Tester—Miss 
Norris,” said Mrs. Toller. Tester, struck speech- 
less, made a clicking noise in his throat, and 
bowed. The young lady gave him a bewitching 
smile and followed Mrs. Toller to an inner 
room. 

At supper that night the company gave an 
audible gasp when they saw the new waitress. 
Knife-swallowing operations ceased while admir- 
ing eyes followed her graceful movements as 
she poured the tea and coffee or handed the 
hot biscuits. The susceptible Marchmount 
straightened himself in his chair and began to 
talk in his best manner to the operator. 
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“Pass the spuds, and don't be so high- 
falutin’,” growled old Craigie. 

After the supper-things were cleared away 
the “ jerries ” loafed in the dining-room, smoking 
their pipes ; but the aristocrats of the railroad 
family were invited by Mrs. Toller into her 
sitting-room. In this sacred apartment, which 
was never profaned by a “‘ jerry,” the operator, 
the two “king snipes,” and myself basked in 
the smiles of Miss Mamie. 

With Marchmount, Tester, the pumpman, and 
even old Craigie striving to make a good impres- 
sion there was some rather fancy talking, 
although Craigie’s contributions to the conversa- 
tion consisted chiefly of grunts and insulting 
snorts whenever one of the cheerful liars told his 
romantic experiences. 

During a pause in our conversation the 
“jerries”” in the next room could be heard 
commenting on the new arrival. One stentorian 
voice exclaimed, “ I tell you, boys, she’s a corker 
for looks, all right !”” 

Mrs. Toller laughed, and Miss Mamie veiled 
her eyes with her seductive, long eyelashes and 
blushed artistically. 

Then followed days when ‘king snipes,” 
operator, and pumpman rendered homage to 
Miss Norris in many varied ways. She took it 
all as of right, and with charming impartiality. 

Craigie had money in the bank at Kalispel— 
his savings from many years of railroading. 
Pay-days brought no bursts of dissipation for 
him. He bought his whisky in small kegs and 
showed diabolical ingenuity in keeping them 
hidden from the assaults of the thirst-stricken. 

Shame-faced, blundering, and shy in public 
was his wooing. But though clumsy it was 
canny. He brought 
gifts—a dainty little gold 
watch and a large phono- 
graph which blared forth 
sentimental love-songs. 

Marchmount, _ Tester, 
and the pumpman had 
no money except on pay- 
days. But they could 
talk, and they did talk of 
past experiences and pro- 
spects of grandeur, 
wealthy relatives, and 
ancestral homes. 

And Miss Norris listened 
and appeared to be pro- 
perly impressed. 

The pay-car came. 
Then Marchmount sent to 
Kalispel for candies and a 
gold locket; Tester sent 
for candies and a lady’s 


"* Pase the spuds, and don’t be so high-falutin’,’ growled old Creigia” ~~ 
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watch-chain; the pumpman get into the game 
with candies and a bracelet. Any flirtatious 
female, even though she were cross-eyed, flat- 
footed, and shapeless, could have levied toll on 
that susceptible bunch at Two Medicine. And 
Miss Norris was flirtatious by nature and art, 
though far from being cross-eyed or otherwise 
physically handicapped. Trainmen on the 
division from Havre to Kalispel sang her 
praises. In engine-cabs and in freight-train 
cabooses were many deluded souls who fondly 
imagined that they stood first in her regards. 
I hope I have made it clear that she had 
practically mesmerized all the helpless menfolk 
in that part of the world. 

Marchmount took Miss Mamie for rides on his 
hand-car. It is good sport to ride on a hand- 
car when it is rushing down-grade by its own 
momentum, dashing round curves, with a wall 
of granite mountain on one side and a precipice 
on the other, with glimpses through the pine- 
trees of a crystal-clear, emerald-green river 
frothing over rocks far below. But a day came 
which put an end to these pleasant excursions. 

Marchmount and Miss Norris had left their 
car blocked on the track while they wandered 
into the wood to pick flowers. An unexpected 
“extra,” pulling the superintendent’s car, came 
booming down the hill and made kindling wood 
of Marchmount’s chariot. Also, the superin- 
tendent said many winged and blistering words 
to Marchmount. All of which was very pleasing 
to Craigie, Tester, and the pumpman. 

Miss Mamie’s next victim was ‘“ Cy” Dent, 
foreman of a cow outfit on the borders of the 
Reservation. In his regulation cowboy regalia 
he looked a dashing young fellow, and from the 
first he appeared to make an impression 
upon the lady. He came several times 
to the section - house, and one day he 
brought a pinto pony and lady’s saddle, 
which he presented to Miss Mamie. By 
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this manceuvre the cow- 
puncher scored heavily 
over the rail-roaders. It 
was gall and wormwood 
to them to see Dent and 
Miss Mamie loping away | 


over the prairie together. 

The Blackfoot Indian 
Agency was about twenty 
miles from Two Medicine, 
Occasionally small par- 
ties of Indians would 
visit the section-house to 
barter moccasins and 
beadwork for tobacco 
and groceries. Tall, fine- 
looking men were the 
bucks, picturesque in 
feathers and beaded 
buckskin, and stately and dignified 
in their manners. Miss Mamie soon = : 
had a collection of fancy moccasins, *:-v 
most of which she had got from a 
young sub-chief, Running Coyote by 
name. It was noticed that she had 
made very favourable bargains. Even 
the stoical Indian paid tribute to the charms 
of Mrs. Toller’s lady-help. 

To “Cy” Dent Indians were poisonous 
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people, and he often remonstrated with Miss 
‘orris for her friendly attitude towards them. 
But that young woman rode her 

pinto pony, wore her watch, chain, 
and bracelet, and smiled alike upon 
“owpuncher, operator, “king snipe,” 
Pumpman, and Indian chief, 

And no one could boast of getting 
more than smiles. An eminently 
capable and sophisticated damsel 
Was Miss Norris, Rash venturers 
after stolen kisses soon discovered 
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“* Miss Mamie's next victim was ‘Cy’ Dent.” 


that she was a lady with a good right hand 
which could deliver a smack with fearful accu- 
Marchmount was the first to make proof 
of this, followed later by Tester. 
The pumpman said nothing, and 
old Craigie kept his counsel. His 
courtship was seriously Scotch. 

The “‘ jerries ” watched 
the course of events with 
much interest, and specu- , 
lated among themselves 
over the result. Said 
Dan Gallagher, who had 
tamped ties and shovel- 
. led dirt on every road in 

ays the West, ‘Sure, and 
~*~ don’t it beat the devil 
himself to tell which one 
of the lads she'll be after 
taking—if she takes any 
one of them, the poor 
a creatures ?” 

“It’s ‘Cy’ Dent for 
my money,” replied Slip- 
pery Bill, keeper of the 
Summit saloon on the 
border of the Reservation. ‘ Most town girls 
get stuck on cowpunchers. ‘Cy’s’ pretty 
well fixed ; got about eighty head of good range 
stock.” 

“T think old Craigie been well fixed, too,” 
bleated Sam the Swede. “‘ Mamie is pretty wise 
girl, all right. She marry Craigie, you see, 
sometimes.” 

“I don’t. go much on Marchmount, the 
operator, or that pumpman,”’ commented Slippery 
Bill as he placed on the rough, pine-board bar a 
string of dingy glasses and a bottle of the fearful 
stuff he called whisky. ‘‘ They are broke all the 
time. I know they can talk and lie to beat four 
of a kind, and they’ve got some style about 
them ; and women often get stuck on style and 
lies. It’s a hard proposition any way you look 
at it. I don’t care a continental whoop in 


Halifax which one of the loons she takes, but I 
do know that she is spoiling my business so long 
as she keeps stringing that bunch along. That 
whole outfit of hers hasn’t bought a drink from 
me since she came. 
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The annual dance at the Indian Agency. 
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Drink hearty, 


“ Craigie laid his fortune at her feet.” 


money on candy. Oh, shucks ! 
boys ; this is on the house.” 
But now came the climax. What brought it 
Agency. The big store-room at the Agency was 
crowded with dancers on the night of the ball. 
Three dark-skinned, shiny, perspiring fiddlers 
furnished the music. 
employés, the ‘‘squaw ‘ | 
men,” the rail- 
roaders, and cowboys 8 | 
for miles round were 
3 | 

night, except for SE 
Tester, kept at X M 
his telegraph-key 
by a brutal train- 
Marchmount was 
resplendent in 
starched linen, 
black suit, and 
He quite eclipsed the 
other rail - roaders, . 
whose decorative 
efforts were confined 
an occasional _ stiff 
collar or flaming 
tie. 

And, of course, 
belle of the ball. The Indian Agent danced with 
her several times ; Dent, Marchmount, and the 
pumpman had to struggle for dances already 

ised to them. Craigie-took her in to supper 


about was the annual dance at the Indian 
All the Agency 

there. Two Medicine J 

was deserted that 

dispatcher. 

patent-leather shoes. 

to clean shaves and 

Miss Norris was the 

promise 


and, stimulated by layer cake and boiled tea, 
laid his fortune at her feet. Before he could 
get a reply Dent claimed her for the next dance, 
and ere Dent could get fairly started on his 
carefully-prepared speech the pumpman inter- 
osed with his claim for the dance. The pump- 
man’s efforts to arrive at an understanding were 
rudely interrupted by a row in the ballroom. 
One of the fiddlers had discovered a hidden 
demijohn of whisky. Copious doses from the 
jug had affected his playing, insomuch that he 
produced weird discords which might have 
passed unnoticed if he had not also attempted 
to sing. The ‘‘caller-off” of the dances, a 
large, genial “squaw man,” looked upon this as 
an infringement upon his own field of duty. 
Finding that his remonstrances were useless, he 


seized the merry musician, broke the fiddle over 
his head, and threw the fiddler and his broken 
instrument outside, considerably disturbing 
Running Coyote and < group of other Indians 
who were peeping in at the open door. But 
little things like that will happen at such 
dances. 

Next day a disgruntled bunch of railroaders 
were told by Mrs. Toller that Miss Mamie would 
not return to Two Medicine for a few days, but 
would stay at the Agency. 

On the evening of the third day “Cy” Dent 
rode up to the section-house, dismounted, 
dropped his bridle, and walked into the front 
room. Supper had just been cleared away, and 
the railroaders were seated. about the room, 
smoking their pipes. No one greeted him, 
though all were itching to get tidings of Miss 
Norris, for they knew that Dent came from the 
Agency. 

Uninvited he helped himself to some tobacco 
from Tester’s box, leisurely rolled a cigarette, 
lighted it, and sat on the edge of the operator’s 
table jingling his spurs. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “ you used to know 
Miss Mamie Norris ? ” 

The railroaders stared open-mouthed. One 
venturesome “‘ jerry” gasped forth the query, 
“Dead?” 

“Not much,” replied Dent, blowing a cloud 
of smoke. ‘‘ Anyway, she seemed to be alive 
all right this afternoon. I was riding near 
Three Suns’ camp and I heard a devil of a racket 
—tom-toms banging and bucks and squaws 
ski-yi-ing. I sashayed over to see what was 
biting them, and what kind of a combination 
play do you suppose I ran into?” 

Imagination failed the interested listeners, and 
no one spoke. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued Dent; “ you boys sure 
have got a guess coming. The main bunch of 
the celebrators was round Running Coyote’s 
tepee. You know him—the half-baked, highly- 
educated, calf-robbing son-of-a-gun! He was 
sitting in his tepee on a pile of robes, looking as 
pleased as if he’d scalped his grandmother. And 
sitting beside him was Miss Mamie Norris—Miss 
Mamie Norris! I was told that the Agency 
sky-pilot had married her to that dog-goned 
savage that morning. Of course I know that 
he’s well fixed with cattle and land. And that’s 
what education is doing for this country !_ I was 
so plumb discouraged that I felt like pumping 
my gun into the crowd. Just as I was coming 
away they starts up old Craigie’s phonograph 
warbling ‘ Home, Sweet Home ’!” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


“Beehive Villages"—The “Great Tiverton Meteor ”’—A Javanese Wedding, etc., etc. 


From a Photo. oy} 


HE photograph first reproduted shows a 
decidedly quaint form of dwelling, built of 
mud bricks in the form of a hive, which 
is to be seen in Mesopotamia, where villages, 
and even whole’ towns, exhibiting this 
peculiar form of architecture are to be met 
with. As the country is destitute of trees from which to 
hew rafters, and also devoid, in some parts, of stone, the 
resourceful natives build habitations of sun-dried mud 
bricks with high and steep domes by way of roofs: Our 
illustration depicts one of these ‘ beehive villages ” not 
far from Aleppo, on the route of the famous Bagdad Rail 
way. Each home consists of several of these “ hives 
standing close together, and surrounded by a wall of 
similar material. 
Each |‘ hive” is a 
separate room. One 
or more is used to 
live in; another is 
reserved for the 
animals, while yet 
another serves as a 
granary, and so on, 
according to the 
possessions of the 
proprietor. 

Once in a while 
a hoax is put upon 
the public which 
succeeds in arous- 
ing widespread in- 
terest and yields a 
deal of fun, and 
sometimes money, 
to its perpetrators. 
The wonderfnl air- 
ship which was sup- 

osed to have 
sanded on the 
American coast 
during the time of 
Eales Allan Poe, 
and the “ Cardiff 


Vol. xxviii. —-7. 


Great Tiverton Meteor 


A very amusing story is attached to this 
curious-looking object. 


[American Colony, /erusalem. 


Giant,” first “planted” and then dug up not many miles 
from New York, have been good examples of such hoaxes. 
One of the most successful of all, however, where every- 
thing seemed to conspire to make it a grand success, was 
the “Tiverton Meteor,” which filled columns of the 
big daily papers of the East, as well as the country papers 
all over the United States. 

During the height of a severe thunder-storm, which 
swept over Tiverton, Rhode Island, on the evening of 
August 27th, 1913, a terrible crash sounded over the town. 
Windows were broken, pictures and china thrown down, 
and a great commotion caused. The news soon spread 
abroad that the people who lived near Stone Bridge, 
which spans the water between Tiverton and Newport, 
had seen a great 
ball of dull red fire 
shoot across the 
sky in the direction 
of the river, not 
very far from the 
bridge. One gentle- 
man Of excellent 
reputation declare 4 
that he saw it 
plainly, and that 
the shock was so 
great when it 
struck the water 
that he was thrown 
to the ground and 
stunned. This evi- 
dence was readily 
accepted, and the 
fame of Tiverton’s 
meteor spread 
rapidly. Great 
regret. was ex- 
pressed that there 
was no hope of 
rescuing it from its 
grave in thirty feet 
of water. 

Shortly, however, 
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three fishermen who lived near by showed great interest in 
the possibility of bringing it to the surface. They ascer- 
tained the location where the fireball was supposed to have 
gone down, and soon after went out very early one morn- 
ing in quest of it. We may imagine the joy and surprise 
of the Tiverton people when the three men returned 
in the afternoon with a great dark mass—the lost 
meteor! How they got it into the net, how it nearly 
dragged them into the water, and how they cracked it 
by dropping it on the dock, proved such an interesting 
story that the trio had to go over it again and again. 
A dense throng soon appeared to view the visitant from 
the skies. Offers were received by the lucky men from 
many quarters, which they repeated with pride. Soon 
they began to charge ten cenis a peep, and the writer 
duly offered up his dime. The stone certainly looked 


From a Photo by\ 


like a visitor from other worlds. It was smooth and 
shiny, heavy as lead, but brittle and seamed, showing 
crystal formations in the seams. The throng came with 
its dimes ; the Associated Press sent representatives, and 
Newspaper men, enough to start a war, were soon on the 
scene. 

Finally, the happy owners removed the meteorite to 
Fall River, where, in a store, it again drew a large crowd 
at a dime each. Just as they were planning to take it to 
the Brockton Fair, a scholar of note appeared and gave 
the f-round solid mass an examination. He was 
familiar with the country round about the spot where this 
was found, and also familiar with meteors. He was 
obliged to report that this wonder-stone was nothing more 
or less than a potful of slag from an old copper mine 

_ near the Stone Bridge! He added that many fishermen, 
finding them of the right size and weight, had used these 
slag balls as ballast. 

‘liverton was not ready to give up yet, however 


A Javanese wedding party—Notice the veil of pearls worn by the bride. 


What should be said of the terrible explosion and 
the ball of fire seen by so many ? About the explosion 
there was certainly no doubt broken — windows 
don't come from the imagination. The inhabitants 
stood firmly by their meteor, until a local contractor 
went to get some dynamite from his store-chest. It was 
gone, and the rascals—a party of mischievous boys— 
who stole it and exploded it on an island in the river 
were soon discovered. The contractor refused to prose- 
cute the boys, much to the disgust of the oldest inhabitant, 
who feels the indignity which his town has undergone 
very keenly. And so ends the history of the great “* Tiver 
ton Meteor.” 

The next photograph reproduced depicts a Javanese 
wedding party. The bride and bridegroom are easily 
detected, the former wearing an elaborate head-dress, 


1. O. Koch, 


from which depend strings of beautiful pearls. A marriage 
among these people is quite a lengthy ordeal. Such a 
thing as courtship is practically unknown. The parents 
choose partners for their children, although the latter 
are consulted and their consent obtained. The parents 
discuss among themselves the terms of the marriage, 
and then the girl’s parents give a betrothal pledge to those 
of the bridegroom, who soon after offer the purchase 
price for the bride in silver, jewels, stufis, food, and so on. 
Each of the girl’s parents also receives some special 
personal gift. On the day when the presents are delivered 
all the relatives and friends on both sides are invited to 
a series of festivities and banquets, which last several days, 
being furnished first by one side and then by the other. 
The eve of the actual wedding, which usually takes place 
a week later, is spent by the future husband and wife 
in a vigil, without which it is thought that great ill-fortune 
woulg follow. Next day the happy couple, with their 
parents and friends, appear before the priest, who duly 
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America’s Telephones Lead the Worl 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 


and m 
pract ically 


r a sing 4 
snent hardly : 
Ne service is to be foun! 4 


From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’” Parts 
“ But today I found | had to talk with Saint-Malo, 


and, wishing to be put through quickly, | had my 
name inecribed on the waiting list first thing in the 
morning; the operator told me—though very amiably, 
I must confese—that | would have to wait thirteen 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in 
order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet. 


“T refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a 
telephone connection.” 


Here Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“Theaverage time required toget aconnectionwith 
Berlin is now 1}4 hours. Our business life and trade 
suffer considerably on account of this lack of tele- 
phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West, 
but aleo between other towns, such as Strassburg, 
Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the discovery of 
ral telephone, in ihe: e of the 

inning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million in- 
habitants, ie without adequate telephone facilities.” 


ONTOS SATS Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 
SWIZERANG per year to a subscriber in the United 
OO ———— States and European countries 
eee 4 

SWEDEN SSS (based on official reports). 
RUSSIA 
DENMARK me 
GREAT BRITAIN . Note: ‘ 

to the relative purchasing 
ay 7 Prec ances Ba Europe and the 
HUNGARY ey EY ES prt tes as shown by oper- 
AUSTRIA 
BULGARIA 
BELGIUM 
SPAIN 
PORTUGAL 


te *20 %30 *40 *50 *e0 *70 *80 *90 S109 *no *120 *130 S40 150 S160 *i79. 


These are the reasons why there are twelve times as inany tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


unites them. The procession then returns to 
the house of the bride, where another big feast is 
held. At the close of the day two old women 
conduct the bridegroom to the bridal room, 
where, on a huge bedstead, amidst a multitud 
of pillows, bolsters, and coverlets, sits the bride. 
For three days and three 
nights the old women stay 
with them. The couple are 
hardly allowed to speak, 
and any advances the bride- 
groom may make are, ac- 
cording to etiquette, left 
unnoticed by the coy bride. 
After this somewhat trying 
ordeal the ol! women dis- 
creetly retire, and the happy 
pair are left alone to take 
up the threads of their new 
life. 

Of the many curiositi 
be seen in the wor 
temples of Mandalay, few 
arrest the attention of the 
travelling Westerner more 
than the three-headed ele- 
phant in the Arakan Pagoda, 
which is regarded by the . 
Burmese as one of the mes! 
sacred of their many 
shrines. The prin- 
cipal object of adora- 
tion in this temple 
is a seated image of 
Buddha twelve and a 
half feet high, and 
heavily coated with 
gold-leaf. This gold- 
Teaf is constantly 
being renewed with 
the offerings of pious 
devotees ; you can 
buy a leaf for a rupee, 
follow the pilgrims 
who flock to the — : z 
temple up the steps leading behind the image, and place 
the glittering morsel on Buddha’s back, thus performing 
an act of great merit in Burmese eyes. ‘The three-headed 
elephant is Buddha's guard, and occupies the sanctuary 
that leads into the holy of holies. This strange statue 


One of the curiosities of Mandalay—The three-headed elephant of the Arakan Pagoda. 
From a Photo, by Stereo Travel Co. 


‘Crossing a Canadian river on « wire rope, 


is made of bronze, and apart from its freake 
ish character is a clever piece of work. 
The lower photograph shows two men 
crossing the Athabasca River, 
in the Jasper National Park, 
situated in the Rockies, in 
Alberta, Canada, 
by means of a 
wire rope. The 
river is very wide 
and _ fast-flowing, 
and this crossing 
by wire was not 
without an ele- 
ment of danger, 
seeing that the 
centre-pin of the 
pulley-wheel fell 
out just as the 
nearer man got 
to shore. Had 
the accident 
cccurred a little 
earlier the 
voyager would 
have been pre- 


oe 


cipitated into the river and promptly swept away to his 
death. As the stream is too dangerous for boats, and too 
deep and rapid to ford, this wire-rope affords practically 
the only means of getting from one side to the other. 
The crossing, however, is sufficiently nerve-trying to 
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On Which Side 
Of the Desk Are 


The man before the desk works with his sands and is paid 
for his Zador, The man behind the desk works with his 
head and is paid for his knowledge. 

It is merely a question of KNOWING HOw. 


The first step in “knowing how”? is simply aS foe eee eK 


4 matter of cutting out, filling in and mail- International Correspondence Schools 
8. 
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Electrical Engineer 
tric Lighting Supt. 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wireman 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 


vice 
way Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping 

Stenography & Typewriting 


c 6 
Industrial Designing 
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Automobile Running 
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Good English for Every One 
Agriculture 

Poultry Farming 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Sheet-Metal Worker 


Engineer 
Construction 
al Engineer 

‘al Draftsman 
tion Engineer 
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Tead and write, and the ambition to succeed, 


Thousands of men, and women too, in 
nearly every trade and profession date the 
beginning of their success to the day they 


Mine Superintendent 
Metal Mining 


Locomotive Fireman & Eng. 


“fil 7 i Stationary Engineer Navigation Spanish 
filled in this Coupon. Why not YOU? Textile Monulectoring Languages French 
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It costs hothing to find out. Take the first 
Step in your own advancement today. 


Mait this Coupon NOW. 
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A quaint French peasant costume 
—According to the way the hat is 
turned up one can tell whether the 
wearer is a bachelor, a widower, 


or a married man, 


wearer’s condition of life. If the 
brim is turned up in front, the 
wearer is a married man; if at 


the back, he is a widower. 


turned up on the 1. ft, he is en- 
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ordinary folk without 
the added excitement 
of faulty pulleys. 
“Tenclose youasnap- 
shot of a quaint peasant 
costume I saw during 
my last holiday in 
France,” writes a corre- 
spondent. rhe cos 
tume itself is picturesque 
enough, but the chief 
interest lies in the hat, 
which is made 
of black velvet, 
and constitutes 
a kind of sign- 
board as to its 


If 


ee 


Ingenious decoy geese made of alder switches, used by the Cree Indisas 
of Hudson Bay. 


gaged to be married; if 
on the right, he is fancy- 
free, and fair game for the 
languishing glances of the 
local lasses. It would be 
interesting to know if this 
“hat language’ goes any 
farther. What meaning, 
for instance, would attach 

to turning the 
brim upall theway 
round ? The cos- 
tume is not worn 
for everyday use, 
but is ofter 


An extraordinary effigy of cloth which figured 
in a Japanese festival 

In memory of the third centenary of a 
famous old feudal lord, the people of the city 
of Mogami, Japan, held a great festival 
some time ago. The patron saint of the 
festival was Dharma, an Indian priest who 
preached Buddhism in China during the 
sixth century, and who, according to legend, 
sat in religious meditation for nine years. 
A gigantic figure of Dharma was constructed 
for the celebration, and this is shown in our 
photograph. The figure was made of bamboo, 
covered with red cloth, and at night was 
outlined with hundreds of electric lamps, 
forming a most striking spectacle. 

The snapshot here reproduced shows some 
decoy geese, cleverly made of alder switches 
bound together with cord, used by the Coast 
Cree Indians of Hudson Bay. These simple 
yet effective decoys are employed during the 
annual spring hunt after the geese of those 
far northern wastes. “They are so lifelike,” 
says the correspondent who sends the picture, 
“that they deceived me into firing on them.” 
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Earnest, Ambitious Men 


and Women as Doctors of 
Mechano -Therapy< 


Earn $2500 to $6000 a Year 
in This Wonderful Profession 


Never in all the history of Mechano-Therapy has there 


been such a world-wide demand for practitioners of this marvelous healing art. The call 
for Doctors of Mechano-Therapy comes from everywhere. There are many millions of chronic 
sufferers who need help. Our graduates are curing thousands of sick people. 

You can learn Mechano-Therapy at home in your spare time. Enter this uplifting profession and win success 
from the start. The best class of people are turning to Mechano-Therapy for relief from bodily ills. Society women 
find that Mechano-Therapy manipulation gives that litheness and suppleness of ankles, limbs and hips demanded 
by the tango and other athletic dances. Business men are resorting to Mechano-Therapy as a means of keeping 
in fit condition for their strenuous activities. 


Be a Doctor of Mechano-Therapy 
We Teach You by Mail in Easy Lessons 


You can quickly and easily master this art by spare time home study. 
We teach successfully by mail. 


Graduates Winning Fame and Fortune 


One of our graduates recently gave up his big-paying practice to give 
his exclusive services to a multimillionaire invalid, at_a princely salary. 
Everywhere they are meeting with marvelous success. Some of them write 
us that they are actually making upwards of $10,000 a year. The field is 


unlimited, Makes $17.50 to $25 a Day 


J. Harness, M.-T. D., treats from 7 to 10 cases every day at $2.50 each, making 


$17.1 ae $25. 
Earned $4022 in One Year 


Otto Scherini, M.-T. D., has made $17,254.35 in about five years and his business is 


mers Your Course Worth $500” 


Dr. W. F. Leslie, M.-T. D., made $10 to $15 per day, working 7 days a week. 


There are millions of chronic sufferers in this country. In every community there is 
urgent need for doctors of Mechano-Therapy. 


The Most Fascinating of All Professions 
Mechano-Therapy ié without question the most fascinating profes- 

sion inthe world. It brings you into intimate touch with interesting people. It means friends, popularity, G 

lvancement, prosperity and success. 


Send Coupon for 78-Page Book {ttstrarep 
Colored Anatomical Charts and Overwhelming Evidence 


You cannot afford to delay 1 moment. The Coupon brings the big Book on Mechano-Therapy, the 
beautifully colored lithographed Anatomical Chart and the big Chart of 41 Mechano-Therapeutical 
. printed on Sheepskin Parchment Bond, to show how simple and easy it 
inating lessons. 

Now is the time to start this grand profession, with ‘its tremendous prestige and its, wonder- 
ful money-making possibilities, The one great profession that is not overcrowded. A virgin 
field in which success is within easy reach of every ambitious man or woman. 

Don’t wait—send the coupon today for the great Book on Mechano-Therapy, the valuable 
golor-illustrated chart and overwhelming evidence of the big money to be made in this 
fascinating profession. 


American College of Mechano-Therapy “ 
Dept. 949 81 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. - 


‘Without cost or Cag 
tion, please send me, 
mail, » postpaid, theiree Book, 


Color- Anatomical 
Charts and Chart of 41 Posi- 
tions and Movements. 
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; Man and His Needs 


A We have received letters 
Man’s sever: of vals publication the 
rom several lady readers 
Magazine? asking why we put on the 
words. ‘The Magazine for Men.” Surely, they 
say, it is just as interesting to both sexes?— 
Undoubtedly it is, but we cannot help think- 
ing that the stories and adventures and 
strange experiences to be found between its 
covers make it more essentially a publication 
for a man than a woman. However, we num- 
ber so many women among our most faith- 
ful readers that it would seem churlish and 
ungrateful on our part were we to suggest 
for one moment that the magazine was in- 
tended only for men. Nothing of the sort. 
It is, we affirm, primarily a man’s publication, 
but to those women—and there are thousands 
of them, we are glad to think—who love ad- 
venture, out-door sports, exploration, travel 
and kindred amusements, it will, we trust, 
continue to make an equally strong appeal. 
We value our women readers too highly tu 
suggest that man—selfish man—should keep 
the WipE Wor Lp for his sole pleasure! The 
fact that there are so many Wwomen-writers 
among its contributors should be sufficient to 
show how foolish such a supposition is. 


Ankle-Guards Jn England—where they cer- 


for means in the matter of 
Tramping = dress—‘“ankle guards” for 
cross country tramping are the usual thing. 
They are made of English pigskin and worn 
with thick-soled brogan boots, woolen stock- 


ings and “knickers.” This is the most com-- 


fortable walking rig yet invented and adds 
about fifty per cent to the delights of tramp- 
ing. The ankle guards ward off burrs, thorns 
and underbrush and brace the legs. By all 
means don’t forget to order a pair of ankle 
guards when arranging your next long tramp. 


Har: Some years ago an_ enter- 
ba hia prising shirt maker offered 
ol le a twenty-five dollar prize for 
Moment the most original idea in 


collars. He received about five thousand de- 
signs and the majority were so very 
original that no man would have dared 
wearing them unless fully armed. Fin- 
ally, although the prize was awarded, not 
a single design was accepted or adopted. New 
designs came out, of course, but they were 
made in the factories of the collar maker 
himself. Which only shows that the man 
who makes the collar knows more what will 
suit the public than the public knows itself. 
At the present time the most popular designs 
are the spaced and curved-corner folder, made 
of a striped and figured madras or plain 
cloth, medium and wide widths. The long- 
point collar holds a distinguished place in the 
madras class, showing new patterns of 
checks and figures. 


tainly know what comfort: 


Popularity Here is what our old friend 
of the —the friend of MAN—“The 
Knit Ti Clothier and Furnisher,” has 

: le to say with regard to Spring 

ties: ““Knits’,” says our contemporary, 

“took a forward spurt lately, and the 
call for these goods will be ovrisker 

than ever. Both crochets and accordions 

are showing up well on_ the order sheets, 
and the fiowing end shapes in knitted 
four-in-hands seem to be in the gain. In 
all classes of silks, both flat and knitted, the 
colors are noticeably vivid this Spring, with 

a considerable sprinkling of high or ‘oft 

shades not heretofore used. In fact it looks 

like a season of bright colors throughout al- 

though a normal volume of business has been 
done on solid shades.” 

Patterns in Spring ties in- 

onlies clude all the familiar 

stripes, plaids, figures, spots, 

Figures all-over effects, leaf designs, 

traceries and Oriental “motifs,” as well as 

a goodly range of the “splash,” “splatter” and 

“artists’ palette” treatments. The larger 

shapes, which will be very popular, allow for 

the introduction of figures and all-over ef- 
fects which formerly were rendered difficult 
by the narrowish four-in-hands in vogue last 
season. 

The Here is what a certain not- 

N ed shirt maker has to say 

lewest regarding the article he 
Shirts manufactures: “The soft 

shirt and soft cuff have come to stay, 1 
think, and the call for it has reached such a 
growth that it would seem to be the only 
shirt for day-wear among our young men, 
and they, of course, compose the bulk of 
consumers. Happily, we have a large enough 
conservative element to keep alive the in- 
terest in the laundered garment; but until 
it again comes into place as a Fall and Win- 
ter shirt the soft goods and the negligées 
will keep their hold on popular favor for all 
the year.” Which means that if you wish 
to be in the fashion this Spring and Sum- 
mer you will wear the soft shirt with the 
soft cuffs. 


The man who takes care of 
sha his clothes is generally the 
man who does well in busi- 
Clothes ness. It is not a sign of 
economy when a man brushes his clothes 
well, folds them right and makes proper use 
of coat hangers. And, by the way, talkins 
of the latter, it is a wise plan when going 
away over night to put a couple of folding 
coat hangers in your dress suitcase. TheY 
take up no room and their usefulness is un- 
questioned. They can be bought at a very 
moderate figure and are infinitely superior to 
the solid wooden affairs which take up 40 
auch room and which are so clumsy to han- 
le. 
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MY MOST. EXCITING | 


By MAJOR. HANS SCHOMBURGK. F.R.G.S. | 


This is not the ordinary type of “went out and 

killed him” hunting story. After the first shot 

the elephant hunted the man, and time and again 

during the thrilling experience that followed the 

great tusker nearly got him. As it was, the day 
ended in tragedy. 


HE adventure I am about to relate 
happened in August, 1907, when I 
was encamped at a village called 
Kasoma, on the western shore of 
Lake Bangweolo, in Central Africa. 
Much against my inclination—for, like most big- 
game hunters who have lived for years among 
natives, I am very superstitious—I went after 
elephant for the first time in that region on 
a Friday. Fresh spoor of a big lone bull had 


been reported to 
me, and I did not 
wish to miss the 


opportunity. “The elephant got hold of one of 
I told off about dragsed up the entire bush by the : 
a dozen of my Lon : 


native “ boys” to 

accompany me, so as to be able to carry 
sufficient stores to enable us to remain away from 
my base camp for a week if need be. This I 


(oa 


ELEPHANT HUNT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


considered neces- I was wrong in my surmise, as it turned out 


sary, because in But in elephant hunting it is generally the 
Angola, on the unexpected that happens, and in any case it is 
watershed of the best to be on the safe side. : ’ 
Congo and Zam- My chief shikari was an old native hunter 
bezi_ rivers, named Mongoosa. He had killed m 


Z I any elephants 
where I had in other parts of Africa, and had once beer badly 
the branches with its trunk, hunted before, —_ mauled by a wounded elephant cow in the Congo 
Poe and threw it, me, and my it was a very country. Like me, however, he was practically 

Tare thing to unacquainted with local conditions, My weapons 

come up with an _ consisted of a double-barreled 60 hammerless 
elephant on the day that the spoor was first Express elephant rifle, carrying a charge f 
rears, and I thought the same thing would one hundred grains of cordite and a nine-husdred 
eid goed in the Bangweolo country. grain bullet—the heaviest weapon. that has been 
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built up to date—and a *303 sporting rifle to 
shoot game for food. 

My big elephant gun had recently been mis- 
firing, but as I had put in, and tried satisfactorily, 
a new striker only the day previously, I did not 
now anticipate any danger on that score. Never- 
theless, and as a matter of fact, it was just that 
wretched striker that nearly cost me my life. 

We took up the spoor barely a mile away from 
the village, and found that it led from the shore 
of the lake straight into the back country. 
The grass had been burnt here and there in 
patches, but stood nearly everywhere else about 
fifteen feet high. It was my first experience 
of hunting in a grass country of this description, 
and I was greatly surprised when, after pro- 
ceeding a little distance, I suddenly realized that 
I was getting close up to my quarry. 

I therefore ordered all my carriers except four 
or five to return, for obviously the job was not 
going to be a lengthy one. 

As a matter of fact, it was barely two hours 
after first taking up the spoor when we came up 
with the elephant. He was standing quietly 
under a small tree in high grass, and was evidently 
quite unaware of our presence. E 

I did not dare to go nearer to him than 
twenty-five yards, because the grass was very 
dry, and dry elephant grass, be one ever so care- 
ful, will snap now and again, making a noise 
which sounds to the hunter, almost holding his 
breath, nearly as loud as a pistol-shot. However, 
twenty-five yards is near enough with a ‘600 in 
fairly open country, such as this was. 

Very cautiously I drew myself up on a small 
ant-heap, about two feet above the ground level. 
The big bull was still standing broadside on, 
but I could see that he was beginning to get 
suspicious, for he had started to flap his 
enormous ears nervously backwards and for- 
wards. 

I took careful aim and fired at the shoulder, 
intending to give him the second barrel if he 
did not go down at the first. But the recoil of 
the heavy gun knocked me clean off my insecure 
perch, and before I could recover myself the 
elephant had made off, travelling at top speed. 

I followed him easily enough through the lane 
he tore in the thick jungle, and after going about 
amile I could see, by certain signs, that my bullet, 
although it had not had the intended effect of 
killing him outright, had at all events done 
sufficient damage to justify my hopes of catching 
up with him shortly. His steps were getting 
shorter and shorter, and although I did not 
find any blood, I knew he must be bleeding 
pretty badly internally. ; 

Presently we came to a small stream flowing 
at right angles to the course we were taking, 


and here T left the rest of my carriers, giving 
them strict orders not to move from the spot, 
but to wait there until I sent for them. Then 
I started on the trail once more, taking with me 
old Mongoosa and a native guide from Kasoma. 

After proceeding cautiously for about an hour 
we suddenly heard the elephant coughing, and 
directly afterwards we caught sight of his back 
and shoulders across the high, waving grass. 
Full of confidence in my ‘600, which had recently 
laid low above twenty elephants, and stopped 
innumerable charges without once failing me, 
I crept up to within ten yards of the wounded 
bull. He was standing perfectly motionless, 
his massive trunk slightly raised, his enormous 
ears stuck straight out from the head on either 
side, and expanded to their fullest extent in 
order to catch the faintest sound. 

It was a case of now or never. Slowly I 
brought the big gun to my shoulder, took careful 
aim at the famous vital spot about an inch 
behind the earhole, and pulled the trigger. 

A sharp metallic click was the only result. 
The gun had miss-fired ! 

The brute heard, swung his huge bulk round 
as on a pivot, and charged down on me with 
the nerve-shattering scream peculiar to the 
African elephant. 

Any attempt to escape meant certain death. 
I stood still, and when he was nearly on top of 
me I let him have the second barrel full in the 
face. 

Luckily there was no miss-fire this time. He 
stagecred, and I threw myself flat on the ground. 
The next instant he had galloped clean over me, 
kicking me in the ribs with one of his hind feet, 
but apparently quite unaware of my presence. 

Everything had happened so quickly that I 
had no time to feel afraid. Even to-day I can 
recall distinctly that my only thought was how 
nearly the huge beast resembled an_ express 
train rushing through a small country: station, 
and whirling the dust and leaves up behind. 
But what fear meant—real stark downright fear 
—I was to learn later that day. 

As soon as I picked myself up I reloaded 
and sent two more shots after the brute, who 
by then had spotted the guide, and was rushing 
after him. My bullets caused the elephant to 
swerve, and the next I saw of him he was dis- 
appearing in the jungle in one direction, while 
the guide made tracks in another. Mongoosa 
had considered discretion the better part of 
valour, and had hidden in the bush about fifty 
yards away. He now came up, and seemed 
quite surprised—as well he might—to find me 
practically unhurt. He did not know how my 
poor ribs ached ! 

And now the chase recommenced, but in 
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reverse order. 

Whereas up to 

then I had f 
been hunting 
the elephant, 
he now started 
to systemati- 
cally hunt me. 
I was discuss- 
ing plans with 
Mongoosa, 
when we nearly 
jumped out of 
our skins at 
hearing his 
infuriated 
scream quite 
close. He had 
circled quietly 
round until he 
got our wind, 
and then 
charged. 

We saw the 
high grass 
come rolling 
down on us 
like an enor- 
mous wave, 
out of which 
the elephant’s 
head —_jutted 
like a huge black rock borne along 
on the crest. Mongoosa let out a 
yell likea hyena and fled ; and small 
blame tohim, seeing that he carried 
nothing but a “303, with soft-nosed 
bullets—about as useful against a 
charging bull elephant’ as a pea- 
shooter and a handful of peas. 

I, of course, stood my ground ; 
Thad no choice in the matter. But 
there was no time to take aim. | 
Just banged off both barrels in his 
face. Then, assisted by the recoil 
of the big gun, I hurled myself side- 
Ways into the grass, and lay flat on 
my back, hardly daring to breathe. 

The elephant Staggered about all 
over the place, mostly within a few 
feet of me, but he was stunned and 
Stupid with the shock of the dis- 
charge, and although he did his best, 
he failed to locate me. Twice, how- 
ever, his trunk brushed the branches 
Just over me, and once he put one 
of his huge feet down within a few 
inches of my upturned face. Had 
he stepped ever so little farther on 
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one side he would have crushed my head to 
p' lp, and probably without ever knowing any- 
thing about it, just as we might squash a beetle 
unawares. 

At iength he lumbered off, and I rolled over 
on my side, and was violently sick. Mongoosa 
came up in the middle of this unedifying per- 
formance. He was ashen-grey from fear—how 
I looked I don’t know—and he urged me strongly 
to relinquish the chase for that day, and give the 
elephant time to die. ; 

To this proposition I readily agreed. Indeed, 
T was fully as anxious as poor old Mongoosa to 
yet as far away as possible from the infuriated 
brute. 

But we had reckoned without our host. 
Barely had we started on the backward trail, 
when we heard once more the well-known scream, 
saw the grass-wave again put itself in motion, 
and realized only too well that the game old bull, 
spite of the dreadful punishment he had received, 
had circled round as before, got our wind, and 
was now bent on repeating his performance of 
a few minutes previously. 

And repeated it was—with variations. That 
is to say, instead of throwing myself into the 
high grass this time, I landed in a thorn bush, 
and the elephant, in passing, got hold of one of 
the branches with its trunk, dragged up the 
entire bush by the roots, and threw it, me, and 
my gun some yards away. Then he trotted off, 
trumpeting loudly, and started circling again. 

This sort of thing happened several more 
times during the following hour. The elephant 
kept on circling round, and charging as soon as 
he got our wind. I was ina blue funk. So was 
Mongoosa. Sooner or later, we agreed, he was 
sure to get one or both of us. 

The climax came with the discovery that only 
one .cartridge remained for my gun. “It is 
do or die this time,” I said. Mongoosa nodded, 
and took up his post by my side on the stump 
of a huge tree, a giant of the forest, broken off 
years before. Here we resolved to make our 
last stand. A 

To add to my anxieties, an enormous grass- 
fire was burning not far off, and the wind having 
shifted a point or two, It was now travelling in 
our direction. Our choice seemed to lie between 
being pounded to pulp by the elephant or 
cremated alive in the flames, which we could 
now plainly hear crackling and sizzling in the 
thick jungle, which was everywhere as dry as 
tinder. : 

Suddenly we heard the elephant again, but 
in quite a different direction from what we had 
anticipated. Mongoosa looked puzzled; then 
his face lit up. 

“He has missed his wind, and will charge no 


more,” he whispered, excitedly.“ Listen! He 
is dying, and tearing down the trees in his rave. 
All big bulls do that.” 

I listened attentively. He was certainly 
making a tremendous row in a spot that was 
hidden from our view by the tall grass, but 
which, as near as I could judge, seemed to be 
about two hundred yards off. But what I was 
straining my ears for, what I badly wanted to 
hear, was the well-known “last sob” of the 
mighty beast, a sound so unmistakable, so 
entirely unlike anything clse in Nature, that 
once heard it can never be forgotten. 

But the wished-for sound did not come. 
Instead, we heard the elephant coming towards 
us once more. ‘This time, however, he was not 
charging. He had adopted fresh tactics. 

Soon I perceived to my horror what these 
tactics were. The huge brute was actually 
stalking us, and stalking us, too, with a care- 
fulness and a cunning that was little short of 
diabolical. 

Nearer and nearer he drew towards us, guided 
by his wonderful power of scent. He was taking 
no chances. Every few yards he would stop to 
sniff and listen, while feeling round in all direc- 
tions with his immense, snake-like trunk. 

Now he was thirty yards off, now twenty- 
five. 

“Shoot, shoot !” whispered Mongoosa. 

I did not answer, but jabbed him in the ribs 
with the butt of my gun as a hint for him to 
keep his mouth shut. 

Shoot, indeed! Why, the poor old chap had 
completely lost his head, or else he, an experienced 
hunter, must have realized how worse than useless 
it would have been for me to fire, with only a 
single cartridge left, and nothing showing to aim 
at but the broad flat front of the elephant’s head, 
where there is no vital spot. 

Twenty yards, fifteen yards ! I felt as if some- 
body was pouring ice-cold water down my spine. 
T looked round one way in despair, Mongoosa 
looked another. Then our eyes met. Each of 
us read the same meaning in that glance. No 
escape was possible. To run would have meant 
certain death; in that thick grass jungle we 
should have tripped and fallen ere we had gone 
a dozen steps. 

Now the elephant was ten yards away. The 
wind, what there was of it, was, of course, from 
us and towards him. Nevertheless, I could 
smell the reek of his huge carcass. Our scent 
must have been thick in his nostrils, yet he came 
forward slowly, carefully, intent on making 
assurance doubly sure. 

It is an awful thing to sit absolutely motionless 
and see death creeping nearer and nearer to one 
in this dreadful fashion. I felt my nerves giving 
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way. Ihad the hardest job to keep from scream- 
ing aloud. 

When he was about eight yards from us, 
there came, wafted on the wind from the direction 
of the jungle fire, a sound like a pistol shot. 
Some big tree-trunk, with just enough sap in it 
to dampen its interior, had split open with a 
loud report, and this :tartled the elephant. 

He stopped, listened, then slowly turned his 
head sideways in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. Now was my chance! I raised my 
gun and aimed at his earhole, aimed carefully 
and steadily, with eye and hand and brain, as 
only the knowledge that everything depends on 
the one shot will teach a man to aim. 

Then I pulled the trigger, and as if struck by 
lightning the big bull went down, never to rise 
again, 

I felt faint and giddy as I walked up to examine 
my prize, but was roused by Mongoosa, who 
started frantically gathering piles of brushwood, 
at the same time shouting to me, and pointing. 

I knew, of course, what he meant. Not a 
minute was to be lost in setting our own counter- 
blaze against the now rapidly approaching grass 
fire, unless, indeed, we wanted to be enveloped 
in the flames and roasted alive. For the space 
of perhaps ten minutes we both worked fran- 
tically, piling the dry stalks in a long, low pile, 
like a breastwork. Then we set fire to it, and 
watched the flames go roaring away to leeward 
with keen satisfaction. 

Afterwards I sent Mongoosa back to fetch the 
carriers. They quickly put in an appearance, 
Jabbering their amazement and admiration at 
the huge bulk of the dead elephant, and then 
started to track back the blood spoor in the 
curious way natives have. 

They had gone but a little distance, for I could 
still hear them laughing and chattering to each 
other, when they suddenly started emitting a 
series of the most blood-curdling yells, and a 
minute or two later the head “boy” came 
bursting through the bush to tell me that one of 
my men had been killed. 
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As the guide had been the only man to follow 
me and Mongoosa, and as he was now sitting 
contentedly by the side of the dead elephant, 
I did not see how this could be. Besides, I had 
frequently been told before that such-and-such 
a native had “ gone dead,” when he had, perhaps, 
merely cut his finger rather badly. 

So, turning to the head “ boy,” I exclaimed, 
jestingly, ‘‘Dead, is he ? Well, go and tell him 
to come to life again.” 

“ But, massa,” replied the native, “ him quite 
dead ; him all smashed up.” 

This sounded more or less serious, so I started 
towards the spot where the rest of the natives 
were, to stumble all unexpectedly on the real 
tragedy of the day. 

One of the carriers, who wanted to be pro- 

moted to the post of gun-bearer, had, it appeared, 
followed me against orders, and unknown to 
the rest of his comrades. He carried a big bag 
containing my bedding, and, with this upon his 
head, he must have blundered right into the 
wounded elephant without noticing it ! 
_ Death had come to him swiftly—probably 
instantancously, indeed—or we should have 
heard him scream, for the elephant had been 
wreaking his vengeance upon him while we were 
sitting on the tree-trunk waiting not two hundred 
yards away. It was this we had heard when we 
imagined that the great brute was tearing up 
trees and bushes in his death agonies. 

Such a sight as the body of the poor man, or 
rather what was left of it, presented I never wish 
to see again. The bull had driven one of his 
immense tusks twice through his victim’s chest 
and had then set to work to deliberately dis- 
member him. Afterwards he must have swung 
the mangled carcass high in the air above his 
head. 

Sad, sick, and sorry, I returned to camp. 
T would give up elephant hunting, I told myself 
—anyway, for a time. I made this Tesolve in 


quite grim earnest as I dropped off to sle 
pies to follow up another lone bull the can 
lay ! 


FRANK McDONALD, 


Late Sergeant Company L, 2/st 
Infantry, United States Army. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
STANLEY L. WOOD. 


IN the year 1899 I was a 
member of Company L, 
21st Infantry, United 
States Army, stationed 
in the Philippine Islands. 
Having had several little skirmishes 
with the natives, and always putting 
them to flight very easily, we be- 
came careless, going out hunting for 
pineapples and mangoes quite a long 
way from our lines without taking 
our rifles. 

About this time a draft of recruits 
from the States reached us—all 
young fellows from eighteen to 
twenty. Seeing the old soldiers going 
backwards and forwards to Manila, 
a distance of some twelve miles, 
unarmed, they thought it all right 
to go out the other way, not stop- 
ping to think that we had the 
enemy in front of us and not in 
our rear. 

One hot afternoon four of the new 
men slipped through the lines with- 
out any arms, except a little toy 
twenty - two calibre pistol that one 
of them had brought from his home. 


The plain tale of an American 
soldier who was captured by rebel 
Filipinos, and for seven months went 
naked and half-starved in almost daily 
fear of his life. He saw men bar- 
barously put to death before his eyes, 
escaped from his executioners only 
to fall into the hands of savage head- 
hunters, and altogether endured such 
hardships and privations as must 
have made the seven months seem 
like an eternity of torture. 


They had been gone about two 
hours when we heard shooting some 
distance away. For a while no one 
could understand what it meant, 
as only a few shots would be fired 
at a time. At last one of the new 
men who had stayed in camp told 
our first sergeant that four of his 
friends had gone out looking for 
pineapples. On hearing this our 
lieutenant promptly turned out the 
company and we started off to 
rescue them, for they had evidently 
got into trouble. 

We had gone about a mile when 
we found the four men, scared 
almost to death, lying in a mud- 
hole, with nothing but their noses 
sticking out. When they heard us 
talking they got up, otherwise we 
should never- have found them. 
They told us they had gathered some 
fruit, and were coming home when 
they ran into several natives, who 
attacked them. The young fellow 
with the pistol fired a couple of 
times, and then all of them ran into 
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Before 1 could release my revolver 1 was bit over the head.” 

contented themselves 1 should explain here that the Filipino rebel has 
: two suits. One is a blue-and-white striped affair, 

‘When we came up the natives had retired some which he wears over & white one. He fights in 


three miles to a small village that had always the blue and 
caused us a lot of trouble. ‘Lieutenant Marrow, pulls off the striped suit, throws away his gun 


the brush. The Filipinos 


dingly decided that, = polo (knife), and is ready to meet you with a 
smile in his white clothes and be an amigo, oF 


the place for arms and contraband. friend. 
When we arrived the natives were all dressed The lieutenant duly searched the place, but 


jn their white clothes and were amigo (friends). found nothing, so we had to give UP looking 
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farther. We were standing about in small 
groups, awaiting the order to reassemble, when a 
shot was fired at us from a clump of bamboos 
about a quarter of a mile away. After several 
shots had been fired in this way without result, 
Lieutenant Marrow turned to me. ‘“ Take ten 
men and chase that fellow out of there,” he said. 
I took the first ten standing nearest to me and 
started off. 

Between us and the bamboos that concealed 
the sniper was an open, flat prairie. We got 
pretty close to the bamboos, and as no more 
shots were fired at us I began to think that the 
rascal had bolted. Then, without the slightest 
warning, a volley rang out. Two or three men 
fell, others turned to fly, and some ran over to 
me. I tried to get them to open out, but they 
were raw hands and stayed in a bunch. I 
swung my rifle round in a circle to scatter them, 
for the first thing you are taught as a soldier is 
to keep about three feet apart, so as to give the 
enemy only one man to shvot at instead of a 
cluster. I scattered the poor fellows at last, but 
not before a second volley came that got two or 
three more. I was still unhurt, however. I lay 
down on my stomach and commenced to make 
the Filipinos pay pretty dear. I could see a man 
fall at every shot, but the natives came out of 
that bamboo thicket like ants. I can’t make out 
why all of us were not killed at the first volley. 
I found afterwards that only three died of their 
wounds, four were killed, and four got away 
unhurt, including myself. pe 

I emptied my magazine, but by this time the 
Filipinos were getting too close for me to reload, 
so I tried to pull out my revolver; but it caught 
under my cartridge-belt, and before I could 
release it I was hit over the head. TI knew no 
more until I came to my senses with a terrible 
headache. Then I found that I was tied on a 
water-buffalo. Iwas in a little town, with about 
four hundred natives—men, women, and children 
—crowded around me. No circus ever caused 
the excitement I did. When they saw that I 
had come-to, they untied me and helped me to 
the ground ; but I could not stand—my legs 
felt like two sticks. I had no clothes on ; every 
thing had been taken off me. 1 began to rub my 
numbed limbs, and when the natives saw me 
doing this some of them began to tub as well 5 
and soon I was able to stand by leaning against 
something. If I had not been feeling so bad 
it would have been great fun to see the women 
and children come around and stand staring at 
me. If I moved they would break away and 

ar life. 
hie they took me to the mayor, or 
alcalde, of the village. He tried to sherman 
but I could not understand Spanish, whic’ 
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language is used in all business matters. The 
mayor wrote out my description, sealed it, and 
gave it to a native soldier. I was then given to 
understand that I was to be taken to another 
village. 

I had four bolo-men as a guard, armed with 
their long knives, and was given a small pony 
to ride. The little towns in the islands are not 
very far apart, and I was taken from one place 
to another and turned over to new guards at 
each place. This was done so that the guards 
could return to their own villages in a day, and 
not be away from home if our troops came along 
looking for me. 

At first I was afraid. I expected to be killed 
at any minute, for they never let a chance go by 
of impressing on my mind the fact that I was 
to be murdered soon. All they fed me on was 
rice and, once in a while, a little fish. One night 
I was hurried out of a house into the timber 
and thick underbrush. My arms were tied 
tightly behind my back, and three natives were 
with me. I was told that they were taking me 
out to cut my head off. When we got out in the 
brush one of the fellows pulled out a bolo as sharp 
as a razor and held it to my throat, telling me 
that I was to keep very quiet. After about an 
hour of this another native joined us. The 
quartette had quite a long talk, and finally, naked 
as I was, I was marched for four or five hours 
through thick brush and timber, till we came toa 
clearing in the woods, where, under a lean-to, 
there were about fifty native soldiers. 

I was turned over to these amiable fellows, 

who put in the rest of the night standing me 
up by a tree and acting as if they were going 
to shoot me. When one of the ruffians put his 
gun up to shoot another would stop him and they 
would have an argument ; then I would be stood 
up again. The first two or three times I thought 
my end had come, but afterwards I grew callous. 
Some of the Filipinos wanted to shoot me in 
various parts of my body, so that I should not 
die at once, while other friendly souls wanted fo 
cut me up piecemeal with their bolos. Alto- 
gether it was a night I shall never forget. 

At daybreak an officer arrived and took me to 
alittle town, Here they tied a string around my 
neck and a small boy led me through the streets. 
This was done to belittle the American soldiers 
in the eyes of the people. I had been led around 
before the natives in every village so much that 
T had got over being ashamed. fs 

It was Sunday, as it happened, and the natives 
were coming home from church. At one point, 
where a crowd had assembled, a Filipino woman, 
seeing how thin I looked, took pity on me and 
handed me a cake. Before I could eat it, it was 
knocked out of my hands and the woman was 
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“They put in the rest of the night standing me up by a tree and acting as if they were going to shoot me ™ 


kicked and buffeted and finaily dragged away by 


several native soldiers. From what I afterwards 
saw, I am sure she was either cut to pieces or 
run through with a bayonet. 

Day succeeded day, and I was taken from town 
to town to be shown around as though I were 


some strange wild beast. The soldiers in 
charge of me told all kinds of lies as to how many 
Americans they had captured, encouraging the 
other natives to join them. Finally I was taken 
to the town of Banguet ; there I met other white 
prisoners—Lieutenant J. C, Gillmore, of the 
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United States Navy, and several of his sailors ; 
three Englishmen—one an ex-minister, Brown by 
name—O'Brien, and Langsford. There were 
also several soldiers—Stone, Smith, Green, Huler, 
Brennan, Honeyman, Gordon, Sackett, Ford, 
Straus, and myself. I certainly felt relieved to 
get with the other fellows, even if they were in 
just as bad a fix. They were as thin and naked 
as myself, and the outlook for the future was not 
very bright. 

I was thrown into a dirty, ill-smelling prison. 
The walls_were damp, and snails and vermin, to 
say nothing of big rats, made the nights sleepless. 
We took it in turns to sit up for one hour each 
during the night to keep the others from getting 
bitten. 

We were given three cents a day to buy our 
provisions. ‘The prison consisted of an office, 
one little room, and another large room. 
Lieutenant Gillmore had the little room; we 
other men had the big room. We all took turns 
in doing the cooking except the Lieutenant ; we 
others cooked and waited on him. 

Slowly the days of our imprisonment dragged 
along, and nothing occurred to vary the mono- 
tony until, a few days after Christmas, a poor 
native was accused of being a traitor. He was 
marched over to the prison, and there in the yard, 
in sight of us all, he was thrown on his back 
and held down while other Filipinos slowly 
pushed bayonets through him. I could see the 
look of horror on his face for days after, and 
his screams were awful to hear. 

Not long after we were taken out of the prison 
and marched over to the house of General Tinue, 
one of the native leaders. He came out on the 
balcony and read a black-edged paper to our 
guard, It was in Spanish, but almost all of us 
could understand the language by now. The 
paper was our death-warrant, and it said, in 
effect: “ Take these American prisoners up into 
the mountains and execute them. If any of them 
try to escape on the way, kill them at once.” 

We decided that things were getting pretty 
warm. ‘There were fourteen Americans and three 
Englishmen in the prison, and no one ever heard 
of an American or Englishman going to the 
slaughter without a struggle ; at any rate, we 
determined we wouldn't. Well, we started for 
the mountains, everyone trying hard to think of a 
plan ofescape. Brown, the ex-minister, however, 
always wanted to wait. Young Ford gave out 
before long, so they made a crude stretcher and 
two of our guards carried him. Soon we came 
to a river, which we crossed on a flat boat which 
had to be poled across, and we decided to make a 
bid for liberty at this point. 

We arranged so as to get our biggest men 
close to the guards they were to tackle. When 


the boat got into deep water, at a signal from 
Lieutenant Gillmore, each of us was to grab a 
gun and push the guards overboard, That 
would give us ten rifles and set us free, so thai 
we could at least die fighting. One faint-heart, 
however, gave the plan away to the captain of 
our guard. He was greatly enraged, lined us 
up, and was going to kill the lot of us right 
away, but we strenuously denied the plot, and 
he changed his mind. Instead, he made us all 
get into the water, hold on to the boat, and 
swim across. 

Late that afternoon the guards refused to 
carry Ford any longer, so he begged them to kill 
him at once. We were made to go ahead, and 
two native soldiers stayed behind with Ford. 
After half an hour the two guards caught up 
with us, but poor Ford was-not with them. I 
remembered seeing that Filipino traitor die, and 
I made up my mind I was going to get away, cost 
what it might. : 

That night we slept on the bank of a mountain 
torrent, and early next morning started up the 
stream. Farley and Fitzyerald, two sailors, were 
my particular chums among the prisoners, and 
we three walked ahead of the others, plotting 
how to escape. The nearer we got to the moun- 
tains the steeper the banks became, and the 
stream crooked and turned every fifty or a hun- 
dred yards. Soon we had got so far ahead that 
when we made a turn the others were only just 
passing a curve behind us. We made up our 
minds that now was the time, and when we 
reached the next bend we ran for our lives, 
dashing on at top speed until we could go no 
farther. Noticing a path that led up the moun- 
tain, we turned into it and hurried onwards. 


When we had got quite a long way up we looked 
back and could see our guard sear - 
where, behind big rocks and tri br 


glancing up at us. For two days and nights we 
travelled at our best speed through themountains, 
eating grass roots and young bulbs, and sleeping 
at night in a bed of leaves. Remember, we had 
no clothing, and we lay as close together as 
possible for warmth, for the awful cold almost 
froze us. 

On the third day, about nine o’clock, we saw 
what appeared to be a cabin away down the 
mountain-side. We held a council of war, and 
decided to arm ourselves with clubs and rocks, 
go down to the hut together, and get water and 
something to eat. After making sure there 
were no Filipino soldiers about, we got a club 
each and crept cautiously up to the hut. 

It was merely a floor, built up about three feet 
from the ground, and the roof came down on each 
side ; there were no walls, and one had to crawl 
in. Both ends were open, and it was covered 
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with dry grass. We walked up to the end and 
there got the fright of our lives, for sitting at the 
other end was the wildest-looking fellow I ever 
saw. He had a bow and arrows, a spear, and a 
wooden shield. His face and arms were tattooed. 
Another savage, just like him, lay on the floor. 
When we looked in at our end the first wild man 
gave some kind of warning yell and just fell out 
at his end. I don’t know what the other one 
dd, for we got away as quickly as we could. 
This hut was built on the bank of a little creck, 
so after we had got a mile or so away we had a 
drink and took a bath. 

We kept on down the stream for several hours 
until we came to a large river ; the water was 
clear as crystal and running very swiftly. We 
slept on the bank of this river, and early next 
morning heard a cock crowing. We knew there 
must be more of the wild men about somewhere 
close, or else a Filipino village, so we started 
following the river downstream, knowing that it 
must empty into the ocean. 

About two miles down the river the bank on 
our side became so steep that we could go no 
farther. On the other side we could see quite a 
village of the wild men. There were about fifty 
of them in the place, and as we could not get 
around without being seen we thought it best to 
hide till night. While we were discussing what 
to do some women came down to the river to 
bathe ; they jumped in and started to swim 
across. We could not retreat without being 
seen. The water, washing up against the bank, 
had hollowed out a little cave, so we all lay back 
in this, but as it was very small I was only half- 
hidden. 

We were in hopes that they would turn round 
and swim back, but after reaching our side they 
stood up and dashed water over one another’s 
backs. Some of them looked our way, but did 
not see us ; then an old woman stopped short 
in her splashing and stared towards us. 
Yelling madly, she and the others started across 
the river, all screeching at the top of their voices. 
We wasted no time, but got out of our cave, 
swam round the point of rock, scrambled out on 
the bank, and ran down the river. We had only 
got a little way when, looking back, we saw the 
whole population of the village coming after us, 
and a shower of arrows fell all around us. Farley 
and Fitzgerald, the two sailors, ran for the 
brush ; I jumped into the river. Before I had 
taken half-a-dozen strokes, however, a wild man 
swam up behind me and pushed my head under 
water. When I came.to the surface again he 
pointed for me to swim to the shore, which I did 
inahurry. Directly I landed I was surrounded ; 
everyone seemed to want to stick a spear into 
me, and all in a different place. I yelled to the 
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other two not to leave me in this fix. They were 
hidden in a tree, and saw what I was up against ; 
but the brave fellows hurried to me at once 
with only an armful of stones by way of weapons. 
When the wild men saw them coming they made 
an opening for them to get to me, and then we 
began trying to argue with our captors, but they 
did not understand Spanish. 

These people are called Negritos, and are 
supposed to be addicted to head-hunting. They 
only wear a breech-cloth, and live in inacces- 
sible mountain villages. When the Spanish 
ruled the Philippines they used to go out and kill 
these poor savages as we kill deer. The Negritos, 
living secluded lives in their mountain wilds, 
knew nothing about the coming of the Americans. 
They thought we were Spanish and decided to 
kill us. They took us back to their village, 
where, as it happened, an old Filipino was 
buying tobacco from them. He had a big pack, 
and was almost ready to start over the mountain. 
This man could speak Spanish, so we told him of 
our troubles. If he would try and get us away, 
we said, and take us to the American lines, we 
would each give him a hundred dollars in gold. 

The old fellow was all excitement at once. He 
argued with the men for a couple of hours, and 
finally gave them back their tobacco in exchange 
for us. It was the strangest and most nerve- 
racking deal I have ever witnessed—three men 
standing helpless and hearing their own lives 
being bargained for in an unknown tongue. 

About noon we started out with our new friend 
in the direction in which we thought the American 
lines lay. We had travelled for three hours, 
and were on a very narrow path that led around 
the side of a mountain, with the old man in the 
lead, when, as we were making a turn around some 
brush, we ran into three of the toughest-looking 
Negritos I ever saw. They were all decked out 
in war-paint, with feathers in their hair, and 
carried bows and arrows, shields and spears. 

The old Filipino was scared more than we 
were. He begged, pleaded, and did everything 
he could ; but it was of no use—the wild men 
decided we must die. We could not understand 
them, as they were speaking their own language, 
but we could easily see that things were going 
against our friend. 

The old man used a big hardwood stick as a 
staff, and while he was arguing he held the staff 
out behind his back to me. That was enough ; 
we knew it was to be a fight. 

Now, to let anyone pass along the path at 
the point one would have to lie up against the 
bank, for the lower side flanked almost a sheer 
precipice. I touched the old man with my foot 
and told him to fall flat. This he promptly did, 
and almost at the same time I hit the leading 
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“I hit the leading Negrito with the staff, and he fell over the side.” 


Negrito with the staff. He fell over the side,and _ the pair ‘éf them down’the slope after the first 


I was on the top of the other fellow and had him savage, and continued our journey with all 
almost over when Farley picked up the spear speed. 
that the first savage had dropped and stabbed the We stayed at the house of a friendly Negrito 


third man. Then we disarmed my man, rolled that night, and great was our surprise to find 
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that the other prisoners had been at this house 
the night before—their names were written on 
the walls. They had taken a trail on one side 
of the mountains, it appeared, and we on the 
other. 

The next day we travelled till late in the after- 
noon, and then, as we were going through some 
thick timber, the old man suddenly jumped to one 
side and we found ourselves covered by twenty 
Tifles, in the hands of native soldiers. Once again 
we were prisoners, but this was a different band. 
They had several women with them, and were 
carrying bedding and other household goods. 
We were promptly loaded with this stuff and 
compelled to carry it all day. Although we did 
all the camp work, they gave us nothing to eat, 
and we had to gather tender grasses, which we 
boiled and ate. 

Fitzgerald, a rather small man, got weak on 
this scanty fare, and could not carry his load. 
Farley and I took all we could of it, but poor 
Fitz was unable to carry even the little that was 
left. Finally he sat down ; he could go no far- 
ther. The natives got sticks to whip him with, 
but after they had hit him a few times Farley 
and I could stand it no longer. Throwing our 
packs down, we got between them and our poor 
comrade. Either they were afraid to kill us 
or they wanted us to carry their stuff; but, 
anyway, they stopped whipping him. 

A few days later, in the middle of the after- 
noon, the Filipinos stopped at a Negrito house. 
It was built up on sticks four feet above the 
ground, and the floor was made of hewn logs. 
The door and windows were just openings ; you 
had to climb a ladder to enter, and a native 
stood guard outside while the others, with us, 
went into the single room, where the men laid 
their rifles down in the corners. 

All at once I heard the command, in English, 
“Halt!” and immediately there was firing 
outside. I realized at once that it was our 
soldiers, and I sprang to my feet and made for 
the guns in the corners. The natives were after 
them, too, but I got there first and I kicked them 
all over. The firing continued, and soon men 
were falling allround me. Running toa window, 
T looked out. There was an American soldier 
creeping round with his rifle at his hip ready for 
instant use. As he started to shoot I raised my 
hand and told him we were Americans. Startled, 


MONTHS. 15 
he ran up to an officer and said something, and 
almost at once the shooting stopped. There 
were fifteen dead and wounded in the house, 
but none of the women and neither of us three 
were hurt. 

That night we had the first full meal any of us 
had tasted for seven months. It was our turn 
now, and the first thing we did was to take what 
we could find to wear from our erstwhile captors, 
now our prisoners. We had had more than 
enough of nakedness! We discovered that on 
the day we had escaped Bruce and Honeyman, 
the two Nevada Cavalrymen, had escaped and 
had safely reached the 33rd and 34th Infantry, 
commanded by Colonel Howe and Colonel Hare. 
These officers took the pick of the two regiments 
and started after us, with the result already 
narrated. 

After we had had a good night’s sleep and 
something to eat we were ready to help in 
liberating our comrades. We followed down the 
river for three days, when we came across Lieu- 
tenant Gillmore and the others building rafts 
to float down to the ocean. It seems that the 
Filipino officer in’ charge of the guard was 
afraid to have the others killed after five men 
had got away. He had a birthmark on the side 
of his face by which he could easily be identified, 
and he said he was afraid, if he carried out the 
order, that he would be killed. Accordingly he 
turned his prisoners loose and went off. ; 

Having joined forces we all turned to and built 
rafts to float down tothe ocean. We had to live 
off the country that we passed through, and there 
was very little to be had—some rice and taro 
roots, and once in a while a pig. The Negritos 
heard we were coming, and hid everything 
before we reached their villages. ‘ 

For ten days, going down the Afolike River 
the soldiers lived on two spoonfuls of rice a day. 
On our way down we overtook the native soldiers 
who had the order to shoot us. There was a 
fight, and we killed several of them, but the 
Test got away. We finally reached the ocean 
after ten days of the hardest travelling I ever 
experienced. Here we were put aboard a man- 
of-war and sent to the hospital at Manila, where 
I stayed for three months. ‘Then, my time being 
up, I returned to the United States. All things 
considered, I think I have had enough of the 
Philippine Islands. 
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PERSIA. 


By LIEUT-COLONEL A. HEINICKE 


A chatty account of a caravan trip in Persia, where there are no railways, and 

where a journey of a hundred and fifty miles takes eight to ten days, with 

occasional interruptions from brigands and their near relations, the “ road- 

guards.” The author illustrates his article with photographs of sights seen. 
on the way. 


HE proverb, “ Time is money,” is as yet unknown in Persia 
Practically none of the inventions of civilization — not even the 
railway—have yet found their way into Iran. Some day they will 
come, of course, and long, tiresome distances will shrink to a mere 
nothing. At present, however, a distance of a hundred and fifty- 

four miles—only a few hours’ journey in an express train—occupies in Persia 

the Land of the Lion and Sun, eight to ten days by caravan. 
At home you pack your trunk, get your ticket, and off you go. It does 
not matter a straw if it rains in torrents or storms its hardest, the never-tiring 
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We 
AM 


locomotive 
rushes you along 
in a comfortable 
compartment, 
and you reach 
your destination 
speedily and 
safely. j 
In Persia 
trunks have also 
to be packed, but 
with the very 
next step in the 
preparations 
your trot bles 
begin. A caravan 
—a string of six 
to eight mules— 
is needed, and 
haggling with 
the owner over 
the hire is often 
more irritating 
than engaging a 
smart boy for 
the road and a 
cook who can be 
telied upon to 
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Village children of the Shiraz 
district. 


the departure 
can be fixed, 

About three 
o'clock on a 
grey morning, 
with the mist 
lying heay ily 
over the land- 
scape, dimly 
discernible 
through the 
semi - darkness, 
the servant 
rushes excitedly 
into the room. 
“Sahib, the 
mules are 
ready!” he 
cries. “ We shall 
start imme- 
diately |” 

Hurrah! The cara- 
van is here, and the 
many bells on the mules 


A wealthy Persian travelling with his family and equipment — Notice the box-like panniers tinkle cheerfully in the 


which conceal the women-folk. 
courtyard as the 


give you a decent meal after a hardday’s march. _“ Persian Express ” enters, ready to be loaded 
These things finally accomplished, the day of up. Soon the servants and ithe muleteers are 


Vol. xxxiiii—9. 


an 
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A group of “ 


‘road-guards""—These supposed protectors of the highway 
are the terror of all travellers. 


hard at work dragging the baggage out on to the 
veranda. Even the loading, however, is by no means 
easy work. The various loads have 
Aviarest thie to be divided to suit the carrying 
seller; capacity of strong and weak beasts. 

and this cannot 

be arranged without much noise, 

quarrelling, and unparliamentary 


A Group of Dervishes. 
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language. It would 
not be a Persian 
journey without 
these accompani- 
ments. Every morn- 
ing brings a renewal 
of the turmoil until 
the trip is finished, 
but one soon gets 
used to it. 

The long hours 
of the daily march 
never pass without 
interesting experi- 
ences. The faint 
sound of bells com- 
ing from far away 
is the sign of an 
approaching — cara- 
van. The noise of 
the large and heavy 
bells suspended 
from the pack 
saddle of the lead- 
ing mule mingles 
with the tinkling of 
the many small ones 
round the other mules’ necks — often the only 
sound to be heard among the barren mountains 
in the thinly-populated country of the Shah. 

Among the features of travelling in Persia 
which particularly strike the traveller are the 
splendid cara- 
vanserais that 
are found along 
the road—often 
fine architec- 
tural efforts, 
looking like 
forts. They 
cannot by any 
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called clean, 
but one gets 
used to a cer- 
tain amount 
of dirt while 
travelling in 
Persia. 

The villagers 
in Persia are 
very different 
from the people 
one meets in 
the towns. In 
the first place 
the women go 
about freely 


A barber plying his trade in the open. 


One of the curious little outdoor "restaurants" of Persia. 


with uncovered 
faces. Their short 
petticoats and 
shawl-like  cover- 
ing, combined with 
their rather light 
complexions, give 
them a bright and 
cheery appearance ; 
they look wide- 
awake and _intelli- 
gent. The children 
are very fair, and 
must be extraordi- 
narily hardy. They 
all look healthy and 
fresh, yet during 
the bitterly cold 
winter days they 
run about almost 
naked, basking in 
the beautiful Per- 
sian sunshine. 

In former days 
travelling in Persia 
was a delight, but 
now the erstwhile 
nomads have turned into robbers. 
ill- treat the 


peaceful 
They loot the caravans and 
travellers, and the supposed “ road - guards ” 
are not much better, These alleged protectors 
of traffic hold up every caravan that passes, 
blackmail —un- 
fortunate — pil- 
grims, and have 
become very 
insolent. They 
will rush up to 
aslowly-passing 
caravan and 
demand pre- 
sents. Every 
couple of thou- 
sand yards a 
new band of 
tax - collectors 
appears, and if 
they do not get 
what they 
think enough, 
or as much as 
the traveller is 
good for,. they 
will hurl the 
baksheesh con- 
temptuously to 
the ground, 
wave their 
guns in the 


From a Photo. by\ Washing lamb skins in the Shiraz River. 


frightened wayfarer’s face, and use abusive 
language. The only way to get along, therefore, 
is to pay, pay, pay until the goal is reached and 
one can enjoy Western comforts once more with 
hospitable friends at Shiraz, the great trade 
centre in Southern Persia. 

The finest view of the town is seen from the 
Karan gate or the Ispahan gate. The traveller 
coming from the north could not wish for a better 
view. There, beneath his feet, lies the capital of 
Fars, or Persia proper, the kernel of the Empire 
founded by Cyrus. 

One of the finest parts of the whole town is 
the Vaqueel Bazaar, where one can spend hours 
in the dimly-lighted and beautiful, cool, cloister- 
Ike alleys. 

A kaleidoscope of a thousand vivid colours 
unrolls itself before the stranger, who, puzzled 
and bewildered, does not know where to look 
first. There is alw: the incessant hum and 
murmur characteristic of every bazaar in the 
East, and strange sights meet one on every hand. 

The shoemakers’ shops are very quaint. The 
malekis, the national footgear known throughout 
Persia and appreciated also by most Europeans 
as comfortable shoes for travelling, shooting, 
and housewear, are sold in many places. Various 
qualities are made. The best, with soles as thin 
as a shilling, cost from five to six tomans—fifty- 
five krans equal five and a half tomans, which 
equal one pound sterlng. The lower-priced 
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ones, costing from 
five to ten krans, 
with soles an inch 
thick, are worn 
by all the middle 
and lower classes. 
The upper part 
of the maleki is 
made of knitted 
cotton; the sole 
is formed of 
rags skewered 
together by 
thongs, and 
tipped at toe and 
heel with bits of 
hard sinew or 
horn. They are 
very cool and 
comfortable. 
The mendicant 
of the East, the 
Persian dervish, 
is a well-known 
figure in any 
bazaar. These 
men stroll along 
with slow and 
dignified gait, ap- 
parently lost in 
pious meditation, 


Laying the skins 
Froma 


pinata | 
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from time to time 
startling the 
assets -by with 
their unvaryi 
yell, “Hak 
hakk,” literally, 
“Oh, truth! Oh, 
truth!” offering 
a flower or an 
orange at the 
same time, In re- 
turn for which a 
present is ex- 
pected. The 
calabash, an 
elaborately- 
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made from the shell of 
uspended by chains, for collecting 
steel or a heavy wooden 
; the skin of a panther 
felt cap, with pious 
from the Koran embroidered on it—all 
e are emblems of these pious beggars. The 
Persians say that a dervish has no virtues, but 
i h the ability to perform miracles 
by virtue of his mufflus (holy inspiration), and is 
therefore permitted by custom to enter any 
assemblage, a humble but nevertheless welcome 
visitor. Much knowledge is not required to 
make a good dervish; bluff is his strongest 
weapon, and impudence, discernment, and 
flattery are more necessary than learning. 


out to dry, wool downwards. 
Photo, by the Author. 


It is rather 

sing to watch him performing his office He 

s slowly along or stands at the corners in the 

bazaar. The implements of his trade hang 

—a round copper water-bottle, very 

needful in a country where water is scarce, the 

strap on which he sharpens his razor, and a small 

leather pouch, which holds a handy stock of scissors, 

razors, and some very doubtful instruments for 
extracting teeth. 

In his bosom is a small mirror, |the presentation 
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Twenty thousand pounds’ worth of skins ready for transport to 
the Russian trontier. 


From a Photo, by the Author 


of ‘which to his customer is the sign that his 
functions are completed, and that he waits for 
the reward. 

Very amusing are the little street kitchens 
or restaurants scattered here and there. A few 
stones serve as a fireplace, and a low round wall 
of mud contains the glimmering charcoal, over 
which, on a tray, are steaming dishes of cooked 
rice, vegetables, and meat. The customers squat 
down, and order what they wish. No fork, 
knife, or spoon is necessary ; the five fingers 
of the right hand are all that is required to 
partake of the hurried meal. At last the 
customer licks his fingers, pays the few coppers 
demanded, slings his heavy load on his shoulders, 
and disappears through the dimly-lit, cool, wide- 
open bazaar door, where two caravans have met, 
the beasts locked together, with their loads 

aug! 

ea ies traffic is suspended, and while we 
take refuge ina shop, in order not to be crushed, 
we are able to watch the making of the Persian 
national headgear—the lambskin kollah. 

Before these little lambskins became so 
valuable in the eyes of the fashionable European 
world all Persians wore hats of real lambskin 
or astrachan. Nowadays, however, only the 
rich can afford to use them ; the poorer classes 
wear imitation astrachan or simple felt ent 
Shiraz is a great centre for this lambskin ales 
The big nomad tribes, the Kashgai and Aral - 
bring immense flocks of sheep each spring ani 

utumn to the Shiraz market. The Russian 
dealers pay large sums in advance to obtain 
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everything from the chieftains, who often deliver 
as many as forty to fifty thousand skins at one 
time. 

. Before these lambskins are ready to be packed 
in bales they undergo a very careful and lengthy 


preparation to preserve them. All leave Persia 
in a salted state, the final tanning being done 
in Europe. 

The preliminary cleaning is done in running 
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water, to get rid of impurities on the fleshy side 
of the skins, which are scraped with long, blunt- 
edged knives. Then follows the salting, which 
is done in large tanks or earthen vessels capable 
of holding three to five hundred skins each. 
The skins remain in pickle some ten to fourteen 
days, and are then taken out one by one and 
spread on a table, where they are once more 
carefully examined and scraped. 

This finished, they are spread out in the sun 
to dry for twelve hours or so, by which time they 
are bone-dry, but very dirty, for flour, salt, and 
water have formed a paste, and the fine curls 
are all stuck together and full of lumps. To get 
rid of these the skins are once more washed in 
running water. They are next thoroughly rinsed, 
well shaken, and placed woolly side down on the 
sun-warmed pebbles of the river-bed. Before 


they have time to dry hard they are sprinkled all 
over with a thin coating of fine barley flour. 
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A skin caravan on the march—The merchants are very anxious 
until their valuable stock has been safely delivered. 


At sunset they are taken up and handed to 
the classers. Each skin is stamped with its 
quality mark, and then they are stacked in 
pairs, wool against wool, and. tied round the 


legs with red string, after which they are ready 
for making up into bales. 

The skins are packed into bales containing 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty pairs, 
and a mule can carry two such bales. Caravans 
bearing as many as two hundred loads or four 
hundred bales, representing a value of from 
eight to fifteen thousand pounds sterling, leave 
Shiraz at one time, and as goods perforce travel 
uninsured to the northern frontier the dealers 
are always very anxious until they have reached 
Rescht, at the Russian frontier, in safety. 

During the last few years things in Persia have 
changed very quickly. The unrest, disorder, 
and revolutionary tendencies noticeable through- 
out the country may be in the near future the 
cause of serious intervention by the anxious 
nations of Europe. It is to be hoped, indeed, 
that such intervention will take place, for it 
will be all to the good of the people, whose 
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forefathers again and again hurled back the 
armies of Rome in the days of the Parthian and 
Sassanian kings. 


A remarkable story from the South Seas. 
hear it. 


Mr. Fagan explains in his-introduction how he came to 
‘‘For my own part,” he says, “I believe it implicitly. 


It is still told at Bay of Islands 


how Jim Thurstall ‘blew in’ with a cargo of golden quartz.” 


BHIS is not my story. It belonged 
} to Captain Jim Thurstall, since dead, 


} and was told to me by my friend 


of the bank at Russell, New Zealand, 
in the good old days of the early ’fifties, and had 
it from Jim Thurstall at first hand. 

I cannot vouch for it personally, but for my 
own part I believe it implicitly. Like the gold- 
bearing coral island of Moeroe, mentioned in 
THe WIDE Wortp by Miss Beatrice Grimshaw, 
that appeared in a night off the New Guinea 
coast, to vanish again at the end of six months, 
Gold Island seems to have been one of those 
queer volcanic peaks that are continually 
thrusting up from the sea-floor to play hide- 
and-seek with#the waters of the South Pacific. 

In* the twenty-six million square miles of 
that ocetnmthere is room and to spare for many 
strange happenifiys; and it’s still told at Bay of 
Islands how Jim Thurstail blew im one day with 
acargo of golden quartz. “And now dor the 
story. 


Captain Jim and his son Bob sat and smoked 
their pipes on the taffrail, while their schooner, 
the Cora, swung to her cable in the river-mouth 
at Aioriki and strained to the strong ebb-tide. 

The night was moonless—one of those velvet 
nights that are never seen outside the tropics. 


From a purple dome of sky the great stars 
flashed like points of flame. 

Under the inshore loom, where the vessel lay, 
the water ran deep and dark, save where the 
fins of hunting sharks criss-crossed it with lines 
of hissing phosphorescence. 

A goodly pile of “shell”? lay on the beach 
awaiting transhipment to theCora’s open hatches. 
The men fretted at the enforced inaction of the 
night. They prayed for the coming of dawn, 
when the work of loading could begin. 

Aioriki was seldom visited by the traders ; 
the place had acquired an evil reputation. The 
Papuan natives, treacherous and cunning, were 
head-hunters and cannibals toa man, “ Shell” 
in plenty and to spare there was on the coast, 
but the game was too risky, and had been voted 
not worth the candle. 

Tuhoe, the chief, was after his kind a man 
of taste, a wily old savage, with keen appreciation 
of the gauds of civilization. Rum, Sheffield 
goods, and gunpowder appealed to him strongly. 
He preferred, however, taking. these things with- 
out the courtesy of a guid pro quo. Incidentally, 
he had a humorous habit of collecting the heads 
of the luckless traders who brought them. 

But needs must when debt and the devil 
drive. Thurstall’s vessel was heavily mortgaged, 
and men will risk much to escape the grip of 
the money-lender. Thus it was that Captain 
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watch, We'll get that trade aboard first thing 
come morning, and be out of this quick and 
lively. Better shell I never saw in my life. 
I reckon it'll about square us with Simeon 
Isaacs, the old octopus. So far, things have gone 
well, and old Tuhoe is as sweet as a ripe pine- 
apple. But he ain’t to be trusted, an’ the 
sooner we're in blue water the better.” 

“Hush!” said the other, stepping quickly 
to the rail, ‘‘ That’s no shark.” 

Both men became aware of a regular pulsating 
sound ; a ripple and splash in the water over the 
bows. From the night ahead there mace toward 
them a little patch of phosphorescence, « 
Juminous point on the face of the darkness, 
with a dark round object bobbing in the centre. 

Captain Jim drew his revolver, the click of 
the hammer sounding sharp in the silence. 

“A swimming man, by thunder !’’ he mut- 
tered. 

Up from the lap-lap of water at the bows came 
a quick whisper :— 

“Don’t shoot, Popi; it is Ngaia. I come to 
save you.” 

It was the work of a moment to throw a bow- 
line in an end of running year, and the girl was 
swung to the rail, As her fect touched the 

orlop, a grey shadow 
rushed by in the night, 
and the clash of a shark’s 
jaws sounded hungrily, 
The girl stood before 
them on the deck, a slim, 
small figure, that panted, 
istening olive-gilt in the 


lamplight. 
7 Ngaia was an_ island 
waif, captured by Tuhoe, 
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Jim and his son 
found themselves 
that night at anchor 
in the Kaling River. 

“ Eight bells,” said 
Captain Thurstall, 
breaking the silence, 
and knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. 
“Turn in, my lad; “A grey shadow rushed by in the night, and, the clash of a 
I'll keep the middle shark's jaws sounded hungrily.”” 
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on one of his head-hunting raids, and spared 
for the promise of her rare beauty. Whence she 
had come she knew not. But little twelve-year-old 
heathen though she was, she saw and understood 
that her fair skin, brown hair, and supple form, 
with the lithe beauty of the women of Tonga 
and Manahiki, set her apart as the poles from the 
swart, squat maidens of Aioriki. 

What she did not understand was the call of the 
blood—shared probably with some far-away 
white rover—that sent her out to risk her life 
in the darkness. She only knew that, come 
what might, she must warn the white sailors of 
the fate in store for them. 

For to Ngaia, lying wakeful, had come words 
of treachery and a sound of warriors gathering 
in the darkness. 

She stirred among the snoring women, and 
worming through the wall of grass sleeping-huts, 
silent as a creeping rat, made her way through 
sword-grass and scrub to the river. The dark 
water was swarming with sharks. 

For a moment she paused and hesitated. 
What were these white men’s lives to her ? 
Better return and regain her place unnoticed. 
But, no! The white men were good. Did not 
the old one smile at her? Had not Popi, the 
golden-haired young giant, given her only yester- 
day a necklace of blue beads, a wonder of beauty 
that even now clasped her throat ? 

Something throbbed under the small rounded 
bosom ; she slipped the ‘“ lava-lava ” from her 
waist, slid like an eel into the water, and struck 
out towards the spot where the Cora was 
moored. 

“ Three big canoe,” she gasped, with recovered 
breath. ‘Coming even now. Many warriors, 
and Tuhoe leads. He has sworn to have your 
heads.” 

“The slit-nosed dog!” cursed Captain Jim. 
“T might have known he wouldn’t part with 
the shell without a fight.” 

Bob roused the Kanaka crew, and served out 
Winchesters from the arms-rack. In three 
minutes the Cora was in fighting trim. 

“ Knock the shackle from the cable and slip 
anchor,” he ordered. “ We'll make a running 
fight of it as we drop downstream.” 

The clang of axe-head on shackle-bolt told their 
enemy there was no need of further concealment. 
Shouts and the furious beat of paddles from the 
night showed that the laden canoes were close 
upon them. Ngaia’s warning was only just in 
time. 

“Port, here, some of you,” cried the captain, 
as the Cora swung broadside to the tide.“ We'll 
try a dose of lead. Fire to the beat of the 
paddles.” 

Red spurts of flame cut the darkness. The 


crack of the Winchesters woke the echoes and 
a chorus of howls and shrieks told that not all 
the random shots had missed. But the pursuing 
canoes came on, and the beat of the paddles 
sounded momentarily nearer. 

Below the bluff, the breath of the land-wind 
drew steadily scawards. If they could reach 
the point before being overtaken, escape would 
be a mere matter of minutes. 

Captain Jim, wetted forefinger held aloft, 
caught the first lift of air from the hills. 

“Shake loose the headsails,’” he shouted. 
“ Let them draw all you can.” 

Beyond the bluff, the first gentle puffs of the 
land-wind caught the loose sails, and the Cora, 
swinging round, began to slip through the water. 
The beat of pursuing paddles grew fainter astern. 
Clearly they were distancing the canoes. 

“Clear this time, anvhow,” chuckled Captain 
Jim. “ Another five minutes'll see us in the 
open.” 

But they reckoned without Tuhoe’s general- 
ship. The crafty savage had laid his plans with 
all the skill of an old-time buccaneer. 

Out of the inshore shadow of the cliff shot a 
canoe full of yelling demons. To the dash of 
two-score paddles the steersman swept her 
alongside, where she was grappled fast to the 
main chains, 

A hiss of arrows shot through the night, and 
under cover of the fusillade the savages scrambled 
aboard. The rail was black with yelling forms 
that poured over on to the deck. Bob and his 
dozen Kanakas met the rush with boarding-pike 
and rifle-bullet. This way and that swayed the 
fight ; a foot gained on this side, now on that. 
The feeble glimmer of two deck-lanterns lent an 
air of weirdness to this fight in the night. 
Blows fell at random ; men dropped, and were 
trampled under foot. 

Presently there came a heavier puff of wind, 
and the headsails bellied and drew. Captain 
Jim fretted in inaction, one eye on the fight, 
one on the shaking sails. He held the Cora to 
the middle channel, and dared not leave his 
post. 

“Hoist the mainsail!’’ he shouted, as the 
breeze continued to freshen. ‘“ We'll swamp 
the swabs as we go.” 

Bob and another sprang to obey, Ngaia follow- 
ing close. Through the fight she had shielded 
the white man from more than one chance blow 
by the help of a club taken from a fallen savage. 
Bob dropped the half-hoisted sail at the sound 
of a shrill scream. He turned to see Ngaia fall 
to a spear-thrust in the side. Over her stood 
a grinning savage, his weapon poised for the 
death-blow. A bare fist crashed beneath the 
brute’s bone-ringed ear. He went down like 
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“He caught up a four-toot windlass-bay and Icapt into the fray.” 


a pole-axed ox, and Boo lifted the girl into the 
shelter of a scuttle-hatch. 
Then he went “ berserk.” 


He caught up a 
four-foot windlass-bar and leapt into the fray. 
Black heads crashed to the swing of thi 

Before its sweep the savages fell in swathes. 
The onslaught of this roaring, shouting white 
devil with the iron club was too much for the 


attackers. They gave ground, were pushed -back 
to the rail, forced over it in a shrieking mass, 
pell-mell, into the nose of the canoe. 

The half-hoisted canvas bellied out. The 


boom swung outboard, and the scliooner gathered 
way. The towing canoe, yawing wide, pulled 
gunwale under, and spilt her ca savages 
into the night just as an axe S| 
painter. Quit of her foes, the Cora raced down 
tide, toward the sandpits at the river-mouth. 
dy, dad, luff, you may. One touch here 

and it’s club and cooking-pot for us yet,” sang 
Bob, from his place in the bow 

A rain of spray over the rail, green seas a-roar 
at the bow, a mountain of foam to starboard, 
flashing white in the starlight, another to port. 
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“ Steady as you go, hard a-port !” 

And racing down the tide-rip, riding light, 
the Cora took the bar, and once more felt the 
heave and swing of the rollers bencath her keel. 

Six of the crew had died in the fight. The 
white men, save for the rasp of an arrow across 
Bob’s cheek, were untouched. Ngaia lay under 
the scuttle. The bleeding had stopped, but the 
little form was very still. As Bob lifted her the 
slender limbs dropped limply and the fragile 
body lay a dead weight in his arms. 

In the bunk where they laid her, the old man, 
feeling for the heart, detected a feeble pulse 
under his hand. 

“‘She’s alive,” he said, ‘Cand we'll pull her 
through. She’s too good to go out yet awhile. 
That spear was meant for you, Bob, but she 
jumped in front of it. I saw it all as I stood at 
the wheel.” 

They forced a little brandy between the shut 
teeth, and having coaxed a modicum of soup down 
her throat, dressed and bandaged the wound and 
left her sleeping quietly. 

On deck, when the litter of the fight had been 
cleared away, and the six brave fellows, sewn in 
canvas, sent to their rest beneath the waves, they 
held a formal council of war. 

“ This here’s a most amazing go,” said Captain 
Jim. ‘Adrift without sailing orders. A ship 
bare of trade goods. No shell, no copra, to show 
for it. Chased by a pock-marked old Papuan 
savage who wanted to kill and eat us. No, 
sir,” he went on, “ you don’t catch me heaving 
within sight of old Isaacs with no such yarn. 
Wanted to sell us up last trip, the old land- 
shark. Sell the Cora! Why, Bob, lad, I 
brought your mother aboard when she and me 
was first spliced, and you was born in the little 
poop-cabin abaft the mizzen. Sell the Cora / 
Not if I know it. Old Sixty-per-cent. sha’n't have 
her. I'll run her into China seas and turn 
pirate first !”” 

“Time enough,” said Bob. ‘‘ What's wrong 
with a cruise in strange waters ? We're victualled 
for a year, and it'll yo hard if we can’t pick up 
a trade somewhere.” 

The great ocean highways, where the ships 
pass on their way, are much like roads ashore. 
They follow the straightest routes between port 
and port. Deviate to right or left, and one gets 
among the blank spaces of the map. Given a well- 
found ship, and once off the beaten track men 
might hide and sail undiscovered for ever and 
a day. The vast silences of the sea solitudes 
are undisturbed by hum of wind in rigging or 
spar or hiss of steam-driven keel. 

South-south-east and by east, the Cora swung 
away into the unknown. And Ngaia did not die. 
Blessed with the splendid vitality of the savage, 


and thanks to the care of her nurses—rough men 
who, on occasion, could be tenderer than any 
woman—she was soon able to lie on deck, in a 
nest of rugs and pillows, to complete her con- 
valescence. 

For many days they sailed under the gentle 
airs, in seas unvisited before by wandering ship, 
and then “ it” happened. 

It was four bells in the middle watch. Captain 
and mate were discussing early morning coffee, 
when they were startled by the cry of ‘‘ Land, 
ho!” from the forecastle. A moment later the 
hail was supplemented by the appearance of 
the bo’sun’s head at the cuddy door. 

“Island on the port bow, sir.”” 

“Island ?” expostulated Captain Jim, «s the 
two men hurried to the deck. ‘ There’s no 
island hereabouts within a thousand miles.” 

But there it was, distant about a mile—a long, 
low bank of sand, crescent-shaped, perhaps six 
miles in length by one broad. In the middle it 
appeared slightly humped, ridged up into a back- 
bone of white rock that glittered and shone in 
the slanting rays of the morning sun. 

There was no wind. Quietly, in the night, 

they had drifted, to bring up in the morning 
alongside this speck of sand and glittering rock, 
this atom of solid earth that floated in a limitless 
sea. : 
No thunder of surf sounded on this lonely 
beach. A silent ocean lay around, still and flat 
as a sheet of blue glass. The long, slow sea- 
heave lipped the sand softly, leaving an edging 
of white, and that was all. There was no sign 
of life or vegetation, and in no part did the bank 
rise more than four feet above the surface. 

An atom of white rock and sand, flung hap- 
hazard on a huge blue immensity! A crescent 
moon adrift in the lower firmament! What 
could it mean ? Captain Jim voiced the wonder 
of all as he gazed. 

“This licks me,” he said. “ Gad! we must 
have sailed plumb over the rim, clean into fairy- 
land. There's the chart. I pricked off our 
position last night. There’s nothing nearer than 
Christmas, and that bears nor’-west twelve 
hundred miles. Oh, I say, I give it up. Looks 
solid enough, anyhow. Ho, lads! who’s for 
a run ashore ?” 

The boat’s nose grounded on the sand, and 
captain and mate, followed by the boat crew of 
two Kanakas, stepped out. As they mounted 
the slight rise to the central ridge, they saw that 
which brought them up all standing, and paled 
the white men’s faces under the tan. For one 
instant the blood drew to their hearts, then 
pumped again through the veins with a rush. 

They sprang forward at a run, and fell to 
their knees on the quartz of the central ridge. 
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Gold! Inch-wide veins of pure metal criss- 
crossed the rock on every hand. From the main 
veins numberless tributary leaders penetrated 
beneath the sand. Solid lumps of gold, big as 
pigeons’ eggs, lay loose around them. 

It clung like warts to the fissured faces of 
quartz, yellow buttons on a field of white. 
Little knobs and nodules of pure gold covered 
the quartz pinnacles. Every splinter, every 
slender pinnacle of rock carried its fruitage of 
gleaming berries, a delicate golden tracery that 
glittered in the light of day. 

For a while the men were insane. They lay 
and gathered the loose golden lumps in their arms, 
playing with them as children with pebbles, 
laughing and crowing hysterically. They chat- 
tered meaningless words and dabbled shaking 
hands in the red light that flashed from the wealth 
on which they lay. 

Back to the ship they went for tools. With 
axes, picks, and crowbars, they wedged the 
solid metal from the rock fissures. They worked 
recklessly, wasting as much as they gained. 
They chipped off lumps of gold and quartz; 
massed metal, barred and crusted with white 
stone. Gold! é 

They worked feverishly, giving themselves 
no time for food or sleep. They sweated under 
a tropical sun and under a hot moon by night. 

In four days it was done, and the Cora’s 
hatches closed over as heavy a cargo of golden 
quartz as she could stagger under. 

They looked to where they had been working. 
It was like a hen scratching at a mountain. 
What they had taken made no appreciable 
diminution in the wealth that lay on that nameless 
island. 

Six weeks later Captain Jim blew into port on 
an easterly gale, and brought his schooner along- 
side the jetty, deep-sea weed bearding her bilge 
and her scuppers awash with a cargo of gold. 

Many a shrewd fall had the old man had at 
Fortune’s hands in his forty years of South Sea 
trading. But surely in her maddest, most extra- 
vagant mood, a repentant goddess, at the last, 


never dealt so munificently with mortal man 
before. 

The town went mad with excitement. Ship 
after ship put out to search for Jim’s El Dorado. 
He made no secret of the matter. He gave them 
latitude and longitude, but it is more than likely 
his meridians erred by a few hundred miles 
either way. The old man’s charts and sextants 
dated from the year one, and he mostly worked 
his craft by dead reckoning. Anyway, the island 
was never found. 

To this day men talk with bated breath of 
“ Thurstall's luck,” and their mouths water with 
envy. Shiploads of adventurers still go threshing 
through uncharted seas, in a quest so far vain. 
Whether humanity will wake some morning to 
find that the re-discovery of ‘Gold Island“ 
has turned our system of world economics up- 
side down and knocked a hole in the currency 
question is more than I can say. But there’s 
the yarn. 

There were many among the disappointed ones 
who said that Captain Jim was a perjured liar, 
and the whole thing the most colossal fraud on 
record. But that’s nonsense. 

There was the gold ; there was Ngaia. More- 
over, whoever heard of a gold thief sailing his 
ship into port with a cargo of gold quartz under 
the very noses of the police ? 

Anyhow, I bought the gold for the bank, 
paying its value in coin of the realm, notes, and 
letters of credit. Two hundred and ten thousand 
was the figure. The record of the transaction 
is in the bank’s ledgers, and there has been no 
question as yet affecting the ownership of the 
bullion. Moreover, the bank made a good profit 
on the deal. 

Ngaia ? She accompanied them to Europe. 
It was Captain Jim’s ambition to “ make a lady 
of her,” and the result has more than justified 
his expectations. She became a dainty little 


woman, soft-voiced and gentle-mannered, no 
darker in complexion than an English brunette. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Thurstall are as happy as the 
day is long. 


A Lady’s Ramble in 
Inca- Land. 


By N. ANSTEY FOSTER. 


A chatty description of an Englishwoman’s visit to Peru during the months of February and 
March, 1909, and her impressions of the wonderful Inca remains scattered up and down the 


country. 


QHE Fortress of Sachsahuaman has 
| been so often described that I shall 

only mention the points which struck 
us as interesting. The first illustration 
clearly depicts the arch-like forma- 
tion of part of the outer wall, the opening being 
blocked by one mammoth stone as door. Can 
this be the entrance, I wonder, to some vast 
underground chamber ? Strangely enough, the 
similarity to an archway was not apparent, or 
rather did not strike us, when we were on the 
spot, but on printing the photograph it was 
very conspicuous. It would be interésting to 
explore behind that great stone. Who knows 
what wonderful treasures may not be hidden 
there ? 


The Authoress illustrates her article with her own photographs. 


i. 


After walking around and all over the ruins, 
we decided to explore the ridge beyond and visit 
every interesting group of rocks within reach. 
Opposite the fortress is a curious rock known as 
E] Rodadero, an undulating mass of granite 
worn to a wonderful polished smoothness, and 
now used by the Indian boys as a switchback 
slide. At least, that is how a band of local 
youngsters occupied themselves while we were 
there. Perhaps in past ages it was worn smooth 
by the action of some glacier. Anyhow, it is 
one of the mysteries of that mysterious locality. 

Even at this altitude, some twelve thousand 
feet above sea-level, we found luxuriant crops 
of blue lupin and maize, and wild flowers such 
as Calceolaria Canariensis, dwarf iris, and many 


The Authoress at the ancient fortress of Sachsahuaman— The arched rock she refers to is seen to the right. 
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others of which I do not know the 
names grow in profusion. While 

riding over the ridge far above 
this point I noticed a flower 
very like our dandelion, 
but larger, with no 
stem whatever, the 
blossoms lying 

flat on the 
ground, 


Not far 
from El Roda- 
dero is another 
group of rocks, known 
as the “ Seats of the 
Incas.” In some places the 
rock is cut in the form of a chair, 
with a back and sloping sides, and 
along one side runs a narrow 
channel, ending in a cup-shaped 
depression. Into this, it is said, 
libations of “ chicha ” were pouréd as offerings 
to the gods. . 

In this group we found a likely-looking cave, 
and proceeded next morning to investigate it, 
but near the entrance we were stopped by a pool 
of water accumulated during the recent heavy 
rains, entirely preventing further exploration. 
After spending three days looking round the 
neighbouring country, and coming upon many 
more groups of rocks in which seats 
or steps were cut, but beyond 
that of no particular 
interest,we pushed 
on towards a 
hill where 
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the man in charge of our horses told 
us there was a huge room — 
“Cuarto  Incaica ” — 
under the rock, 
where we might 
find something 
belonging to 
the Incas. 
This man 
was a 


Quichue 
Indian him- 
self, and yet he 
seemed most eager 
that we should inspect 
this undergroi nd chamber, 
in spite of what a Peruvian 
gentleman had told us about the 
Quichuas being very averse to 
treasure - seekers rummaging 
amongst the sacred relics of their 
Incas. Indeed, it was his sug- 
gestion that we should take some men with us 
to dig under the, floor of the chamber. We 
discussed the matter with our friends of the 
Medical Mission, one of whom accompanied us 
on our voyage of discovery next morning. We 
also took a couple of Quichuas, with implements 
for digging, and a supply of rope and candles, 
etc., in case we found some underground passage. 
On arrival at the spot we climbed with diffi- 
culty down into a_ large 
chamber, at one end of 
which was a_ long 
bench cut in the 
rock, Beyond 
was a 


‘The site of the underground room explored by the Authoress. 
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narrow fissure leading probably to another cave. This attracted my 
husband’s attention, and he suggested exploring the farther cave before 
On being assured that 
ast fear of being left alone with the Indians, he 
and his companion proceeded to crawl into the cave beyond. 

After some little time I began to wonder whether they 
had come upon anything, as they did not return, and 
there I was, alone underground, apparently at the 
mercy of two very ruffianly-looking natives. T had 
my hands in my coat-pockets, however, and in 


commencing digging operations in the first. 


I had not the 


one a Browning pistol in case of sudden attack, 


Llamas in a village street—They 
at one if disturbed. 


for it must be remembered the people of the 
country had told us that the Indians were 
hostile towards any stranger who was likely to 
tamper with their sacred places. Everything 

sed off well, however, and I may say I never 
imagined for one instant that there was any 
fear for my safety. y 

After repeatedly calling to the others without 
getting any reply save the echo of my own voice, 
1 finally went off in search of them, and eventually 
came upon them. They were very disappointed 
at finding nothing, not even another cave, and 
were quite ready to go home without digging in 
the first cave atall. And thus was the inglorious 
end of our search for Inca relics ! 

But those hills above Cuzco still held a great 
fascination for us, and it was hard to tear our- 
selves away from such a romantic spot. 

Our last morning there we spent in getting 
photographs of lamas, those | weird animals 
peculiar to South America, a mixture of camel, 


They have an unpleasant way of spitting 


Cuzco, as seen from the Inca 


deer, and sheep. We suddenly came 
upon a herd of half-wild ones brows- 
ing among the rocks. To secure a 
good picture was a matter of patience, 
and it took the best part of two 
hours crawling stealthily on all fours 
behind boulders to approach near 
enough to snap two fine specimens. 

It is quite an everyday occurrence 
to meet a string of them in the 
narrow streets of Cuzco, carrying 
small loads and in charge of an Indian. 
When startied, as they pass at close 
quarters, they have an unpleasant habit of 
spitting at one. : 

Before taking leave of the city we went to 
see the very iateresting collection of Inca relics 
in the private museum of a Peruvian doctor 
who has devoted many years of his life to Inca 
research. Ranged round the walls were mum- 
mies which had been taken from rock tombs. 
All had been buried in a sitting posture, and, 
judging by the horrible expression of agony on 
the parchment skin, I should imagine that some 
of them—prisoners of war, I was told—had 
been entombed alive. The horror of those 
mummied faces and the awful contortions of 
the skeletons haunted me for a long time, nor 
shall I ever forget the sight. 

One or two of the skulls bore evidence of 
skilful surgery, star-shaped pieces of bone having 
been cleverly fitted in to repair damage done 
by the star-shaped stone weapons of the period. 
I did not measure those I saw in the museum, 


ps een o gs 
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Cordillera stretching all along the horizon, the heights of Illimani 
and Sorata towering above the other peaks to a distance of twenty- 
one thousand feet. 

We threaded our way between islands, some bare of vegeta- 
tion, others sparsely wooded. Of these the most striking 


fortress above the city. 


but one of the aforesaid stone 
weapons which we brought back to 
England from Cuzco measured four 
inches from point to point across 
the top—a truly formidable club. 

The return journey was marked 
by a slight diversion in the shape 
of a railway accident. About seven 
miles from Juliaca our engine was 
derailed, owing to a native work- 
man having left a spike standing 
up on the permanent way, which 
broke the cow-catcher and tore up 
the rail. Help arrived, however, in the course of 
four hours or so, and we were able to proceed 
that night to Puno, on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 
where the tri-weekly steamer was waiting, the 
captain having heard of our mishap. Our 
party, consisting, besides ourselves, of a dozen 
American tourists, comprised the bulk of the 
Passengers. 

Lake Titicaca has the distinction of being 
the highest navigable lake in the world, and is 
a hundred miles in length. There is now a service 
of three excellent steamers plying between Puno 
and Guaqui. The first was brought up from the 
coast in sections on mule-back, the railway not 
being in existence then, and by the time it was 
launched was said to be “ worth its weight in 

old,” so enormous had been the cost of getting 
It up to that altitude. 

The voyage, which took roughly a day and 

a night, was full of varying interest. The 


dawn disclosed to view the mighty snow-capped 
Vol. xxxiii.—10. 


is the Isla del Sol, the ‘‘ Cradle of the Incas,” as it is 

sometimes called, for there, according to native legend 

the original founders of the Inca dynasty mysteriously 
appeared. 

The island belongs to a Bolivian lady who can 


’ 


A guanaco or Ilama, 


trace her descent from the Incas in direct line, 
and there are remains of an ancient palace on 
her property. On excavating the ruins a few 
years ago some interesting relics were discovered, 
Amongst other things were found vestments of 
fine vicuna wool in a perfect state of preservation. 
I did not see these particular specimens myself, 
but in all probability they were similar to some 
I saw in the private collection at Cuzco, which 
were of very fine quality and woven in narrow 
stripes of beautiful colours. 

A few hours more and we found ourselves at 
Guaqui, where we took rail for La Paz, passing 
the ruins of the pre-Inca city of Tiahuanaco on 
the way. Of course, there were plenty of curios 
for sale at the nearest station, but whether 
genuine antiquities or not I have my doubts. 

La Paz delighted me. It is a bright, lively 
city, with very fine public buildings and private 
dwelling-houses, and gardens gay with flowers. 

The streets are well kept and beautifully clean 
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The steamer at Guaqui, on Lake 

‘Titicaca—The first of these steamers 

sent up in sections, and by the 

time it was launched was said to have 
cost its weight in gold! 


—a refreshing change after 
such places as Cuzco, Every 
person one meets looks 
brisk and energetic, from 
the Bolivian official to the 
Aymara Indian. But the 
“ Cholitas,” or half-breed 
Indian women, are the 
most attractive of all, with 
their picturesque attire and 
jaunty gait. To see them 
at their best one must visit 
the fruit- market on a 
Sunday morning — unless 
one happens to be in the 
country during a fiesta— 
when they are decked out 
in all their bravery of 
many petticoats, some 
lace-edged, short silk skirt, 
dainty high-heeled, light- 
coloured French boots, plush or velvet jacket, 
and deep-fringed embroidered silk shawl, the 
whole surmounted by a hard round white hat, 
something like a “ bowler ” in shape, and made 
of what looks like enamelled Panama straw. 
They also wear quantities of barbaric gold and 
pearl jewellery, but no amount of persuasion 
will induce them to part with it for money. 
The climate is delightful—cold and bracing in 
the early morning and late afternoon, but quite 
hot when the sun is shining. On account of 
the sudden changes and dryness of the air, 


A ateep street in La Paz. 


however, pneumonia is very prevalent, and it 
behoves one to guard against chills. The streets 
are very steep, and new-comers find the alti- 
tude somewhat trying. 

I was sorry to have only one week to spare for 
a place so well worth seeing as La Paz, and where 
my husband had so many kind friends, but 
steamers will not wait, and we were due back 
in Buenos Ayres by a certain date, to return to 
England. The homeward journey was all plain 
sailing, and after a week in Cuzco everything 
seemed easy and luxurious by comparison. 


By E. 
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A remarkable story of peril and long-sustained privation in 
the Arctic. Going out in quest of whales on to the pack- 
ice, a young Englishman and a party of Eskimos found them- 
selves adrift on a huge cake of ice. There, drifting hither 
and thither at the will of the wind, they remained for thirty- 
three days — spite of gallant struggles to reach the shore — 
facing starvation, cold, and ever-present danger. That the 


party finally reached land and safety without 


single life speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance. 


PN 


HE village at Point Barrow, Alaska, had 
been in a state of great excite 
<f4\ several months past. Everyone was _pre- 
We Seee| paring for the whaling season, and nothing 


the loss of a 


ment for 


——_ but whaling had been talked since Christmas. 

The native women had been busy for many weeks 
making new afligis and mending old ones. Many a pair 
of new water-boots had been made, and new soles put 
on those uppers which would last yet another season. 
The men had repaired all the whaling boats and canoes 
besides seeing to it that the apparatus was in 
perfect condition. 

April had now come, with its snowstorms, 
heavy winds, and steadily lengthening days. 
Already the sun was describing a huge arc 
in the sky, and the sombre grey twilight 
haze so peculiar to the Arctic lasted for 
only an hour or two in the night. Soon 
the sun would make a huge circle in 
the sky, and then would come those 
long, sleepless, nervous nights, when 
the sunlight would be as_ bright 
at midnight as at noon. 

Whaling is the great industry 
of the Arctic. There are two 
kinds, the difference being 
one of location, Shore 
whaling, as the name im- 
plies, is done along the 
shore-ice within a few miles 
of land. Deep-sea whaling is 
carried on by the ships that 
comeintothe ArcticfromSan 


Francisco and other ports. + Mr. John Hadley, the young Englishman who led the whale-hunters. 
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A typical Alaskan whaling station, 


The whales are very methodical in their habits. 
In April and May they go north for the summer, 
invariably passing Point Hope, Icy Cape, Point 
Belcher, and Point Barrow at about the same 
time each year. They do not linger in the vicinity 
of any little sheltered bays on their way north, 
unless they are feeding, but round Point Barrow 
and go eastward to Banks Land, where their 
young are born. Here they spend the short 
summer. In the autumn they go leisurely back, 
feeding and playing on their way. They do not 
return south until late in the fall, but proceed 
westward, north of Siberia. They linger in these 
waters for some time before returning to their 
winter homes somewhere in the warmer Pacific. 

Whaling has been carried on for more than 
seventy-five years in this part of the Arctic 
Ocean, so that the movements and habits of 
these huge animals have become well known to 
ihe hunters. Moreover, the Eskimos, to whom, 
before the white man came, the whale meant 
everything from framework for their igloos to 
food and clothing, have the experience of the race 
with these animals, and are to be relied upon 
in everything they say when it comes to whales, 


On the morning 
of April 21st, 1908, 
Mr. Hadley, who 
is the assistant in 
charge of the 
whaling station at 
Barrow, ordered 
the natives to 
prepare for going 
on the ice. The 
heavy north- 
casterly winds of 
the previous few 
days, aided by 
the ocean cur- 
rents, had at last 
started the ice- 
pack on its way 
northward. This 
ice is as old as the hummocks behind the 
village, and drifts around the ocean from 
one year’s end to another, This movement of 
the pack did not mean that the shore was free 
from ice ; it would not be so for many months 
yet. The shore-ice extends for three or four 
miles out to sea, and beyond this was open 
water. It would take many a heavy north- 
easterly gale to break this shore-ice loose from 
its moorings, where it was spiked by huge ice- 
blocks. 

The canoes, provisions, guns, and tackle were 
loaded on the sleds, and after much calling the 
dogs were finally secured and hitched up, The 
preparations occupied the whole of the forenoon. 
After partaking of a light meal, the procession 
started ; everyone in the village went down to 
the beach to see the whale-hunters off, and amid 
much shouting and merriment the dogs swung 
into line and took the trail out over the ice. At 
first the travelling was good, but as they got 
farther out from the shore it was noticed that 
the ice was not so strong; the winds and the 
currents had already begun to loosen it. The 
dogs were fresh, and the journey was accom- 


Whalers off the coast of Alaska. 
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plished in a very 
short time. Camp 
was made near 
open water beside 
the trail. 

There were four 
canoes, with six 
men to each 
canoe, andenough 
provisions for 
fourteen days. 
After sleeping, the 
women who had 
come to take the 
dog team back to 
the village re- 
turned, leaving 
one wom2n be- 
hind to act as 
cook. The canoes 
themselves were 
turned up on their 


Eskimo canoes in “young ice" off Point Barrow. 


Eskimo shore-whalers. 


sides, with their bottoms to the wind, and, 
wrapped in their sleeping bags, the natives 
rested quite securely. 

From time to time in the night, first one and 
then another would awake, go out from the 
shelter of the canoe and peer around, ascertain- 
ing the direction of the wind, and noting any 
changes in the ice. 

Next day, after travelling about six miles, 
the first canoe was dropped into the water 
with its crew and supplies. The other three 
canoes were dropped in succession about a mile 
apart. The last canoe launched we shall call 
“Number Four,” and this story concerns the 
crew of this particular craft. John Hadley, 
who hails from historic Canterbury, was in charge 
of this crew. Their camp was made near a 
sheltered nook in the ice, one of those spots 
which a whale invariably selects to “ spout,’ 
and where it can doze well shielded from wind 
and wave. 

The wind was still from the north-east, and 
increasing in strength ; the swell, too, seemed 
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higher than the day before, and the natives 
were looking for a regular blizzard at any time. 
They were well sheltered, however, behind big 
ice-hummocks rising from the ice-plains like hills 
on land. 

During the night a close watch was 
whales, but none were sighted, though seve 
white foxes were seen scampering over 
ike snow-wraiths, on the trail of some bear, 
for juicy seal morsels left after Bruin’s feast. 
Early the next morning the woman, while 
preparing breakfast, saw afar off a column of 
mist made recognizable by the fact that it wa 
of greater density than the surrounding haze. 
Her well-trained seases told her that a whale 
was spouting. She hurriedly aroused the men, 
Sut as the animal was too far away they let it 
pass. 
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On the pack-ice—A halt to cook food. 


As the day went on the wind 
increased in force, and a close 
watch was kept for the loom of 
water between them and the 
shore, which would mean that they were detached 
from the shore-ice, and would drift out to sea, 
unless their feeble efforts were a match for the 
stiff wind and the choppy swell. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, as Mr. 
Hadley was walking near the stern of the boat, 
he happened to glance at the little bay in the 
ice, and there was a whale dozing, resting as 
unalarmed as though there were no human being 
within a thousand miles ! ‘ 

Hadley immediately signalled to the natives, 
and seizing a darting-gun, jumped into the head 
of the canoe. This darting-gun has a long iron 
line, with many sealskin “ pokes ” fastened to it. 
When the gun is fired into the whale’s body and 


Sighting a 
Whale. 


the animal begins to thrash about, the line 1 
paid out, and is kept near the surface of tl 
water by the air-filled “ pokes.” It sometime: 
happens that a wounded whale gets away from 
the hunters, and these “ pokes ” then serve to 
show where the animal sinks. They have the 
mark of the hunter on them, and in this way the 
ownership of the dead whale can ¥< proved. 
Each native knew his station ard just ‘hat to 
do, and getting into position tock .eis time than 
it does to tell about it. They sat breathless until 
the whale had leisurely made his way almost 
abreast of them. The signal was then given to 
instantly launch the canoe, when it was thrown 
with such force and accuracy that it landed on 
the whale’s back. The darting-gun and the 
bomb-gun were both hurled at once ; the bomb- 
gun exploded; killing the animal instantly. 
This was enough to set half-a-dozen native 
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A party of shore-whalers on the ice near Point Barrow. 
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the Eskimos, was sent ashore with a note to 
Mr. Brower, in charge of the station at Point 
Barrow, telling him of the catch, and asking that 
sleds might be sent for the bone and meat. 

By this time a howling blizzard 

Adrift in WaS raging, and it was not until 

the Arctic. five o'clock the following morning 

that Tommy returned. He had 
not been able to reach the village of Barrow, 
and he brought back the startling news that 
the ice had broken along the beach about a mile 
from shore, and that the little parties were 
adrift ! 

This was most serious, and word was sent 
quickly to the nearest of the other camps asking 
the men to come to them. The canoe was 
hurriedly placed on sleds, and the men arrived 
at Camp Four out of breath and with eyes 
bulging, but with faces smiling as they always are. 

The crews now loaded all the camp supplies 
into the canoes, placed them on sleds, and hitch- 
ing themselves into the traces, started for the 
other side of the ice-sheet on which they were 
camped. Their object was, if possible, to cross 
the “lead” of open water ; or if this could not 


Hauling the canoes over the pack-ice on sledges. 


villages rejoicing for a month. There would be 
feasting and dancing a-plenty when they got 
back to shore. But the lone white man did not 
think of the meat itself; he thought of the 
thousands of pounds of precious “ bone ” in the 
monster’s mouth, and of what it would fetch in 
the San.Francisco market. He promptly sent a 
man to signal the next canoe to come to his 
assistance in “cutting in” the whale, and by 
eight o’clock that evening the whalebone was 
on the ice and “ muk-tuk” (whale-meat) had 
been partaken of by everyone. 
Meanwhile, “St. Lawrence Tommy,’ 


one of 


be done, to camp on the side of the ice nearest 
the coast, so that when the current should 
swing the great cake in towards the shore-ice 
they could easily land. : 

The whalebone had been divided between the 
two crews, but as the ice was very ridged and 
broken in places, travelling with their loads was 
very difficult, and it took them twenty-four 
hours to make seven or eight miles. When 
they finally reached the place where the ice had 
broken, there was too much newly-formed ice 
and musb-ice in the channel, and they found they 
could not cross. 
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A week had now elapsed, and food was begin- 
ning to get scarce. The fuel question was also 
becoming grave. Early next morning, however, 
three seals were caught, and these helped to 
provide not only food, but fuel as well. 

By five o’clock that same morning the wind 
began to go down, blowing itself out in long 
wailing gusts. There was no snow flying, and 
the air was clear and cold. The sun was 
already high in the sky, and in the far southern 
horizon there was an icebow, with colours far 
clearer and brighter than any rainbow. 

Hadley, taking his gun, went out to reconnoitre. 
He noticed that the ice was crusting along the 
edge of the cake, and concluded that, with the 
strong current from the south and no wind, 
they might ere long drift in towards shore. The 
natives, however, thought best not to break camp 
that day, and consequently they waited. 


Next morning every- 
one was out at four 
o'clock. The calm still 
held, but in the north- 
east great feathery 
clouds were rolling up, 
portending another gale. 
Hurriedly the men 
packed ‘their outfits and 
started for the edge of 
the ice. It had now 
broken into huge strips, 
leaving passages of open 
water that gave them 
a chance to use their 
canoes. At interyals 
they would: come tw 


floes of “ young ice,” over which the canoes 
had to be hauled bodily on the sleds. 

Towards evening the wind rose steadily, and 
by midnight a gale was once more blowing off- 
shore. The travellers, toiling painfully onwards, 
again struck “ young” ice, so thin that two trips 
had to be made between any two points, first 
with the boats, and then with the sleds. It was 
so foggy that the men were unable to see any 
distance at all. They heard shots. doubtless 
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fired by some whale-hunters, and knew they were 
near land, but could not discern it. 
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way of the others ; the plight of the hunters was 
becoming desperate. 


The first days of May 
were now upon them, and 
the ice was not freezing 
so hard as it would have 
done in autumn, con- 
sequently they were 

always breaking through and falling 
into the chill waters beneath. Not 
an hour passed that someone did not 
get a ducking. 

All idea of getting back to catch 
another whale was soon put aside ; 
it had become a grim struggle for 
life. The supply of provisions was 
now completely exhausted, and seals seemed very 
scarce. Hadley’s own provisions had been shared 
with the natives, even to his tobacco, which 
he had not the heart to refuse them when they 
looked with longing eyes at the smoke curling 
up from his pipe. 

After many fruitless attempts the castaways 
decided that getting ashore was out of the ques- 
tion, and they accordingly returned to the main 
ice-pack. Although the loom of water between 
them and the shore was disappearing, the ice 
that was forming was too thin to bear their 
weight, neither could they use their boats, so 
that it presented an impassable barrier. All the 
cutting-gear had been abandoned a few days 
before this, and now the precious bone, with the 
exception of about sixty slabs to each canoe, was 
also reluctantly thrown into the sea. Before 
many days more even these few slabs went the 


A Black 
Outlook. 


Two days and nights were spent in reaching 
the ice-pack! Their luggage consisted of their 
extra footgear, a few pieces of seal-meat that they 
had saved, the canoes, a few bombs, and their 
guns. Everyone was wet, cold, and hungry. 
They had no oil for fuel, so could not .have 
a fire—a terrible deprivation in that climate. 
On this return trip, by the irony of fate, several 
whales were sighted in the holes made by the 
breaking ice, but as they could not handle them 
the men left them alone. 

The castaways were now looking for a cake of 
“old” ice big enough to camp on, but for some 
time failed to find one suitable. The wind 
continued blowing hard until May 4th. Then 
when the sky cleared, Hadley concluded, from 
his observations and from soundings which he 
made, that they were in the neighbourhood of 
Icy Cape, a hundred miles from their own little 
village ! 

The wind and the currents were still driving 
them along at the rate of five miles an hour, 
and the outlook was very black. The last of the 
seal-meat was now gone. The Eskimos are so 
constituted that they cannot see why they 
should save anything in the wav of food for a 
future occasion, so every day was a feast de: 
so long as the supplies ed; then came the 
days of fasting. A few s were caught from 
time to time, but of course these were only 
a mouthful for so many hungry men. 

About this time, by a stroke of luck, they 
caught a bear. He was lying sunning himself 
a few hundred yards from where the men camped. 
When thev stumbled on him, in the course of 
their wanderings, he rose on his hind legs, and 
looked curiously at the strange creatures that 
had dared to enter his domain. Instantly 
Mr. Hadley snapped _his camera, and almost 
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at the same instant the natives fired at the bear, 
but the shot only wounded him. With a roar 
that reverberated among the thousands of ice- 
islands, he rushed towards the men, travelling 
with such speed that he was almost upon them 
before they hada chance to fire again. This time 
he was killed, and for a couple of days they 
feasted on bear-meat. 

By the evening of May 4th the wind had 


become very light and had turned 

to the north - west. The current 

was still running very strongly, and 

the loom of water between the men 

and the shore had disappeared entirely. Hadley, 
confident that they could now get ashore, began 
making preparations to start, but the natives 
deemed the ice too thin to carry them. However, 
by abandoning the bearskin and the few seals 
they were carrying along for food, they thought 
they might possibly accomplish it. 

The travelling was fairly good for several 
miles, but then came a stretch of ice so rough that 
they had to make their road as they went. 
After this they reached a stretch of thin ice. 
The sled broke through, and when the men pulled 
hard on their harness the ice gave way under 
their feet, and they went through, often to their 
waists. After scrambling out, they had to drag 
everything back to stronger ice.. The currents 
under the ice, moreover, were breaking it along 
the coast in long parallel strips, making big 
leads of water that had to be crossed. All this 
served to delay the castaways. } 

Mr. Hadley had so far carefully preserved his 


camera and the negatives he had secured, but - 


in crossing some very jagged ice the canoe got 
torn, and the negatives, which had been made 
fast aft, were spoiled by the salt water. 
Here, too, was a new problem : the canoe had 
to be mended. Mr. Hadley was the only one 
who now possessed an extra pair of water-boots, 
and as there was nothing else to patch the canoe 
with, they took the sole of one of the boots. 
For thread they used seal- 
skin string, as they had 
no sinew. 

Repairs effected, they 
loaded the canoe once 
more and started off 
again, only to find the ice 


more rotten than before. After several duckings, 
excited scramblings for ice-cakes big enough and 
strong enough to hold them, and much other 
exhausting work, rendered more arduous by 
the lack of nourishment, they finally gave up 
the attempt, and once more looked for a good 
ice-cake upon which to camp. 

That night, while the others slumbered, 
utterly worn out, Hadley could not rest. The 
consciousness that he was responsible for the 
welfare of these poor natives, who had risked 
their lives so willingly at his behest, drove the 
sleep from his eyes and sent him wandering 
around on the ice. peering about in the vain hope 
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of either sighting land, or, what was just as good, 
a lead clear of ice in which they could sail 
away. 

Present! cerhaps twenty miles away, he 
sighted tle glean. of shore-ice! If the wind 
would only turn to the west now, the currents 
would soon swing thc.n into this shore-ice, and 
enable chem to land. 

After studying the situation for a few minutes, 
Tladiey hastened back to camp, where, with 
the aid of the natives, he dug a hole in the ice 
to see which wav the current was running. 
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feathery clouds was now raging in earnest. The 
gleam of the shore-ice could not be distinguished 
even with the strongest telescope, so the hapless 
men knew they were far out at sea. 

Towards evening of the following day the 
storm blew itself out, and the heavy snowfall 
ceased. Some of the natives went out seal- 
hunting again, but were not successful, and at 
night a cold and hungry crowd huddled in the 
lee of the canoes. 

The next morning the wind was very light. 
They hurriedly packed the few belongings left 


“ The bear was almost upon them 


To their amazement they found they were being 
carried off-shore at the rate of about two miles 
an hour ! 
The natives seemed numbed by 
The Prayer- the discovery. There was now 
Meeting not a scrap of food left. They 
on the Ice. tightened their belts and looked 
at each other. No one spoke. 
Finally, after a long silence, the solitary woman 
of the party began praying. She was followed 
by first one and then another, till all were on 
their knees. After this impromptu prayer-meet- 
ing some of the men went seal-hunting. They 
secured only one seal, but it was a large one, 
and so made a scanty meal for all hands. The 
men who had been out hunting reported that by 
taking the luggage in two trips, they could reach 
the edge of the ice-cake on which they were 
encamped in safety, and so be ready to cross 
over to the shore-ice as soon as the opportunity 
presented itself. The blizzard portended by the 


beiore they had a chance to fire again.” 


in the canoes, launched them, and set sail. The 
wind was just right, and they were soon in a 
great sheet of open water and making splendid 
time. The gleam of the shore-ice began to loom 
up. They were confident of getting ashore at 
last, and hilarity took the place of the gloom 
that had hung over them for many days past. 
Even the woman’s sad face began to brighten 
a little. 

Presently they encountered mush-ice, running 
into more and more of it as they veered aside. 
Then they tried to head back, only to find that 
they were surrounded by ice. It was now getting 
foggy, and after peering out into the hazy atmo- 
sphere for some time a cake of “old” ice was 
sighted about two miles away. By dint of 
great exertion this was reached and camp made. 
The fog settled down like a heavy swell, and the 
travellers crouched in the lee of their canoes, 
waiting for the sky to clear. Yet another 
attempt had failed. 
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The morning of May 12th 
dawned bright and clear, with a 
light south - east wind and a 
southerly current. On looking 
through his field-glass, Hadley 
spied land to the east, looking 
like mountain-tops hung in the 
sky. These he decided were the 
mountains at Cape Lisburne, the 
very last of the great Rockies. 

They continued 


Days of drifting for two 
Hunger = more terrible days, 
and Cold. during which there 


was not a mouth- 
ful to eat, and their famished 
bodies were numb with cold. 
Then on the morning of the third 
day three seals were caught. So 
hungry were the men that they 
could not wait for any cooking 
to be done; they ate the meat 
raw. The natives did not mind 
eating raw meat, but to the white 
man it seemed too repulsive. He 
hesitated for a few moments ; 
then, as he saw the meat dis- 
appear, he realized that if he did 
not eat it raw there would soon 
be none for him in any form, and 
he was exceedingly hungry. So 
he, too, took his share. 

On the morning of May 16th 
there was a light: north wind, and _ this, 
light as it was, started the ice moving. 
The fog had also cleared, and open water 
which seemed to lead to shore -ice was 
sighted about three miles away. The castaways 
promptly started for this open stretch. Though 
so near, it took them sixteen hours to get within 
half a mile of it. Patches of ice were struck so 
loosened by the swell that the masts had to be 
used to buoy the men up as they crossed. One 
man would take the two masts, with a line 
fastened to them, and traverse a particularly 
dangerous piece of ice ; then those left behind 
pulled the masts back by means of the rope, 
and another would cross in the same manner 
as the first, until enough men were assembled 
to pull the canoes over. In this way they 
negotiated the slush-ice, and reached the solid 
cakes beyond. There were many mishaps, and 
nearly every one had a ducking or two. 

Finally the party gained an ice-cake that 
seemed secure. No sooner had they got there, 
however, than a gale commenced blowing, the 
swell increased, and the ice bobbed about in 
the stormy sea like a cork. To remain there 
meant destruction for all. Back they must go, 


utting in” a whale on the ice, 


and back they accordingly went, on their hands 
and knees. The white man was the last to leave 
the floe, having the canoes pulled off before he 
left. He knew that to abandon these meant the 
end of everything. 

The next day the blizzard was very fierce, and 
they were being driven along at the rate of five 
miles an hour by the combined forces of wind 
and current. The canoes were badly torn, so 
the time was occupied in patching them with 
pieces of their tattered garments. All were 
suffering from intense hunger and cold ; all of 
them were exhausted. 

The next morning a council was held, and once 
more the canoes were hauled to the edge of the 
ice. Here they were confronted with the same 
depressing conditions as on the preceding day. 
They tightened their belts and looked at each 
other wearily and hopelessly. 

Presently Tommy jumped up with a giggle ; 
he was always giggling, even in these depressing 
circumstances. Grabbing the only _ sealskin 
“poke” that was left, he began cutting it in 
strips. A dozen hands hurriedly scraped the 
hair off, and sliced the skin into small pieces. 
The pieces disappeared into the hungry mouths, 
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seal-meat, but this was too much 
for him. 

The “ poke” whetted the appe- 
tites of the Eskimos, and they 
began to talk of the seal they had 
left on an ice-cake several days 
before this. Twelve men took a 
canoe and started off in search of 
it. Hadley watched them through 
his glasses as they struggled on, 
saw them ship several seas, and 
finally gain the ice-cake where the 
seal had been left. In the mean- 
time the wind had veered to the 
north-east, and a blizzard was 
commencing. Already the swell 
was increasing so rapidly that it 
was with difficulty that the three 
men in camp could remain there. 
The signal-flag was hoisted to 
bring the twelve men back. They 
had secured the meat, and were 
returning when they saw the signal, 
and, caching the meat, hurried on, 
By means of their masts they 
gained the camp, and with the 
two canoes retreated for about 
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Shore-whalers at work on their prize, 


where they were rolled around and slightly five miles to a cake of “old” j 
moistened before being swallowed. The tough felt more secure, as cae Re 
stuff could not be chewed, but it helped to fill under their feet’ ora 
the empty stomachs. The white man could not For once the north-east wi 
eat sealskin “poke.” He had managed raw they wanted. It drow 


Tl hey now 
hing solid 


nd was just what 
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together, and in a few hours sledding was 
possible. Hadley told three of the men to get 
their packing-straps, and to accompany him in 
search of the meat. Hunger was making all of 
them desperate. He, too, was now ready to 
consume anything that came in his reach, 

Two of the men went ahead, picking the way, 
and as they neared the place where they had left 
the seal-meat, they suddenly stopped. One of 
them noiselessly retraced his steps to where 
Hadley and his companion were and reported 
that a Polar bear was eating the seal-meat. 

One man remained with Hadley 
A Battle to pick the road, as the ice was 
with very rotten around the ice-cake ; 
a Bear. — the others crept towards the meat. 
So stealthily did the men move 
that the bear did not notice anything unusual 
until they were within thirty yards of him. 
Hadley photographed him as he was eating, 
and then signalled to the men to shoot. The 
first shot only wounded the bear, and as he stood 
up on his hind feet the camera snapped again. 
At the same instant the bear rushed towards 
Hadley. The natives fired again; once more 
the shot missed, and the bear was by this time 
only about ten yards from the white man, who, 
having no gun, turned and ran towards the 
natives, at the same time shouting to them to 
shoot. They did so, and this time the bear 
dropped dead. 

As soon as they landed at their camping-place 
they prepared for a feast. So ravenously hungry 
were they that they ate some of the meat raw. 

On the morning of May 22nd the wind was 
light and the current changed to the north. 
They travelled all day in the direction of land, 
and late in the afternoon, having come upon 
a cake of “old” ice, camped for a few hours. 
While here they shot three seals and one 
“ oogerook,” or bearded seal. After sleeping, 
they travelled on until they were within sight 
of the land which they had previously seen, 
and which proved to be Cape Lisburne. 

On the morning of May 23rd—what an age 
they had now been adrift !—the wind was 
blowing a gale from the north-west. In the 
evening the ice again broke up and down the 
beach. They had been travelling towards shore 
since morning, and it was terribly hard work— 
climbing on all fours over jagged ice-peaks, 
crawling over loosening ice, and pulling the 
canoes after them. 

Late in the evening they came to a sheet of 
open water, and launching the canoes and setting 
their sails, they again headed eastward. The 
swell was now running so heavily that the canoes 
were in danger of being swamped. It became 

_hecessary to mash seal-blubber and tow it, to 


calm the waves. Moreover, they had to 
continue baling all the time to keep the canoes 
floating at all, and even then they were in great 
danger of being overcome by the huge swell. 

Cape Lisburne had been obscured all day by 
the fog clouds, but in the evening it was again 
sighted. The men sailed all night, and at 
seven-thirty next morning hauled up about 
three miles from the beach. Here they rested 
and slept. 

Presently it was noticed that the ice was 
again surrounding them. As everyone was 
exhausted, having reached that state of tiredness 
when not one sleep but an indefinite number of 
sleeps are required to recuperate the worn-out 
bodies, they decided to make no attempt to get 
away. Their foot-gear was now so ragged that 
wet and cold feet were the rule, adding to their 
exhaustion and discomfort. 

On tre afternoon of May 25th 


Escaping the wind went down. As the 
from the — swell was still heavy, the ice was 
Ice-Pack. broken up, leaving an open lead 


northward. At last, it seemed, 
they were free of the hateful bonds of the ice- 
pack, and setting sail, they made about twenty- 
five miles before stopping to camp. On the way 
they shot a bearded seal, and this furnished them 
with another welcome meal. 

The next few days were spent in paddling and 
sailing north along the ice on their way to 
Barrow. They were striving to reach Icy Cape, 
where they could get provisions to last until 
they reached home. There came a day when 
they could not travel in this manner out in the 
open sea. The wind was so strong that they 
could not make any headway, so they went 
ashore to camp, until rested, and then travelled 
in the lagoons that fringed the shore. 

The past few days had been very foggy, con- 
sequently no determination of their whereabouts 
could be made, but the natives were quite con- 
fident that they were within ten miles of Icy Cape. 
They wanted to send Tommy ahead with a letter 
telling the Icy Cape natives of the plight of the 
lost hunters, and to bring back food to the 
starving ones, and accordingly Tommy went out 
into the fog. 

In a few hours the fog lifted, and to the amaze- 
ment of all they discovered that they were six 
miles from Point Lay, no less than sixty miles 
from Icy Cape! The wind was now fair and the 
lagoon free from ice, so they set sail northward. 

They made thirty-five miles that day. In the 
evening they came upon two tents pitched on 
the sandspit, and Hadley decided to camp there * 
also. His men had nothing to eat all day, for 
the occupants of the tents had only a little tea, 
sugar, flour, and a tin of cream—not a mouthful 
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for so many hungry men. 
their belts and tried to sleep. 

By this time news of the safety of the lost 
whale-hunters had spread all along the coast, 
and the fact that they were still alive and were 
coming up the beach caused great excitement in 
every village. Arluk, one of the wealthy “ deer- 
farmers” of the Arctic, immediately set out, 
and arrived at Hadley’s camp at midnight. 
Early the following morning all the castaways 
started for the deer-camp. 

The natives covl] hardly contain themselves 
when they saw the deer. To show his generosity 


So they tightened 


with them over and over again. They had to 
eat in every tent and /gloo in the village, and the 
hosts were determined to have a dance for the 
men who had returned from the dead. These 
dances usually last two or three days, but Hadley 
told them that he would stay until morning if 
they would lend him ten dogs with which to 
travel to Barrow. They readily consented, and 
within half an hour the beating of the tom-tom 
was heard over the village, accompanied by the 
thythmic songs of the dancers, 

Five o'clock the next morning was the time 
set for starting, and then only did the natives 


| 


Thirteen of the fifteen lost whalers—Mr. Hadley is seen in the centre; the Eskimo woman-cook is 


seated at his feet. The party were missing for thirty-three days. 


and good-fellowship, Arluk placed his own gun 
in Hadley’s hands and told him to kill the best 
buck in the herd. There was no need to tell 
Hadley twice, and there was not much left of 
the deer when the famished party had finished 
eating. 

Within three days a sled-load of food, sent by 
the kindly Icy Cape natives, arrived. The 
travellers were now safe; they were sure of 
enough food for the rest of their trip. 

About noon of the same day the 
wanderers left the deer-camp for 
Icy Cape, where they arrived at 
midnight the following day. Had 
they been kings they could not have been treated 
any better. The Icy Cape natives shook hands 


A Royal 
Welcome. 


stop their merry-making. Then, after another 
feast, the ten dogs were produced, and the 
travellers again started og their way. 

Their reception at Icy Cape was typical of the 
way they were received at every village along 
the coast. Often the natives were loath to leave 
the friends who were treating them so royally, 
but Hadley was very anxious to once again 
report at the whaling station at Point Barrow. 
Only one of the natives in his crew was eager to 
start the moment he mentioned that they must 
be under way, and he was an Eskimo called 
Jimmie. Poor fellow! His young wife lay in 
a long, drill-covered box out on the tundra 
beyond the hill behind the village, and his tiny 
baby boy was awaiting its papa. 


ENTOMBED! 


By VICTOR PITT -KETHLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HY. COLLER. 


The endurance of the South African native is proverbial, and this remarkable little story proves 

that it has a solid basis in fact. Buried alive for eleven days under a cargo of coal, without food 

and water, and unable to move, a Shangaan boy nevertheless emerged but little the worse! The 
story is fully authenticated. 


N November last there arrived in 
the docks at Cape Town a steamer 
called the Tiger, in the service of 
the Union-Castle Company, laden 
with four thousand tons of coal from 
Delagoa Bay. She tied up to the quay on a 
Monday, and on Wednesday the hatches were 
got off, and large numbers of labourers and 
officials were soon busily engaged in unloading 
her. By three o'clock in the afternoon a good 
deal of progress had been made, and No. 4 hold, 
which had contained one thousand two hundred 
tons, had already been emptied to the top of 
its lower wings. 

Suddenly there came a lull in the bustle, 
and cries of horror arose from the natives filling 
the coal-buckets in the gloomy ,dust-laden recesses 
down below. Wondering what was amiss, the 
white men hastened to the spot. One or two 
were just in time to behold a very remarkable 
sight. 

Worming its way through a hole in the piled- 
up coal appeared a hand, feebly groping. For 
a moment the onlookers stood transfixed with 
amazement; then a quick-witted _ official 
shouted an order, the labourers awoke from the 
trance into which the startling spectacle had 
thrown them, and willing workers set about 
feverishly shifting the coal from the vicinity of 
the groping hand. 

Soon a sufficient breach had been made to 
disclose the figure of a man, covered, with coal- 
dust and all but naked. With assistance, he 
staggered forth from beneath the roof of the 
wing where he had lain, and was taken up into 
the fresh air. He proved to be a stalwart 


——————————— TU 


young Kaffir, evidently in the last stage of 
collapse. 

Water and food were given him, at first 
sparingly, and he was presently able to gasp out 
a few incoherent words. From what could be 
understood of his disconnected utterances, and 
the fact that he repeatedly held up three fingers, 
those around came to the conclusion that there 
were other men buried beneath the coal. 

Captain Harris, docks superintendent for the 
Union-Castle Company, immediately gave orders 
for search to be made, and every available man 
was concentrated on the work of emptying 
hold No. 4, and rescuing the poor wretches 
entombed beneath the cargo. 

The work went on long after the usual time 
for “knocking off,” until all the wings had 
been opened to view. By this time it was 
obvious that no living person could be concealed 
in the hold. If the rescued man had had com- 
panions, their bodies must lie, mangled and 
lifeless, beneath the great mountain of coal in 
the centre of the hold. It was therefore decided 
to postpone further search until the morrow. 

Meanwhile, everything possible was done for 
the poor fellow who had been rescued in such 
dramatic fashion from a living death. He was 
washed, clothed, and fed, and doctors from the 
mail-boat and the shore attended him. Beyond 
the shock, however, and the evident effects of 
starvation and want of fresh air, there seemed 
little wrong with him, though he suffered from 
periodical fits of stupor, when he became dazed 
and wandered in his talk. The medical men and 
the ship's officers were dumbfounded to learn 
that he had been entombed in the hold for no 


“ Worming its way through a hole in the piled-up coal appeared a hand, feebly groping.” 
Vol. xxxiii,—t. 
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less than eleven days! He was, it appeared, 
one of the native boys employed to load the 
Tiger at Delagoa Bay, and had been sent 
down to hold No. 4 to “ trims’ While in one 
of the wings, filling it with coal that was being 
tumbled inte the hold, he discovered that, 
owing to the constant avalanche of descending 
lumps, his means of exit had been blocked up. 
He yelled for the men above to stop, but his 
cries were drowned in the thunder of the falling 


His name was }ish Bando, he said, and when 
the Tiger called at Delagoa Bay he assisted in 
loading her with coal. As usual, he stripped him- 
self to his loincloth and left his clothes ashore. 
He was ordered below to “trim” the coal as 
it was deposited in the holds by the basket- 
carriers. While he was working in the bottom 
wing the signal was given to leave the hold. 
Then he discovered that he was imprisoned, the 
coal having mounted too high to permit him to 


coal, which, spite of his efforts to dig his way out, 


mounted inexorably 
higher and higher, 
until the hold was full. 
Then the hatches were 
battened down, and in 
the darkness and 
silence he was left to 
his fate, buried alive 
beneath hundreds of tons 
of coal in the bowels of 
the ship. 

Some days elapsed 
before the 7iger started 
on her journey to 
Cape Town, but the 
man said he remem- 
bered little of what fol- 
lowed. Luckily for 
himself, he must have 
been unconscious 
during much of the 
time. When his senses 
returned he had given 
himself up for lost long 
before he heard the 
voices of the men un- 


ENTOMBED ALIVE. 


AMAZING DISCOVERY AT CAPE- 
TOWN DOCKS, 


NATIVE'S AWFUL -ORDEAL. 


11 DAYS WITHOUT FOOD AND 
WATER. 


Grim work was proceeding at the 
ocks on Wednesday morning—the 
work of searching for dead bodies 
believed to be buried beneath a 


cargo of coal brought to Capetown by 
the s.s. Tiger, a vessel in the service 
of the Union-Castle Company. To 
the accompaniment. of the clangour 
of cranes and the rattle of shovels, as 
the coal was rapidly hoisted from 
hold to shed, an “ Argus’’ reporter 
listened to a-story equalling in in- 
credibility the wildest efforts of fic- 
tion writers. It told of the sudden 
apparition of a naked man from the 
midst of 1,200 tons of coal and of 
eleven days spent without food and 
drink and almost without air. 


get out. His comrades left in ignorance of his 


position, the noise of 
the falling coal, the 
last of the cargo, 
preventing his shouts 
being heard. How many 
days he was imprisoned 
he, of course, had no 
idea, but the Tiger’s 
officers stated that 
No. 4 hold was bat- 
tened down four days 
before the vessel left 
Delagoa Bay on the 
‘Yucsday week previous. 

In the pitch darkness, 
breathing a choking, 
poisonous atmosphere of 
coal-dust and gas, and 
tormented with hunger 
and thirst, Bando’s 
terrible plight can 
scarcely be imagined. 
Cooped between the roof 
of the wing and the coal 
which ‘surrounded him, 
he had no room in which 


loading the coal at Cape 
Town. 

Through an_ inter- 
preter, local newspaper 
reporters were enabled later to hear the rescued 
man’s story from his own lips. Wearing a 
bowler hat, stuck jauntily on the side of his 
head, a frock-coat, turned-up grey trousers, 
and a light waistcoat—all borrowed from the 
wardrobe of the kindly captain of the Tiger— 
he had undergone a complete metamorphosis 
from the wretched figure dragged from what 
had threatened to be his tomb a few short hours 
before. In fact, he appeared just the typical 
Shangaan boy employed in coaling steamers at 
Lourencgo Marques, even to the broad smile, 
for his recent terrible experience seemed to have 
made little or no impression on his spirits: He 
related his adventures with animation, almost 
with glee. Bubbling over with gratitude towards 
his saviours, he promised to work for them for 
the rest of his life. 


A cutting from a Port Eli 


beth newspaper referring to this 
remarkable story. 


to move his cramped 
limbs. And this torture 
lasted eleven days! 
Small wonder that Bando 
became unconscious of the passing of time ! 

“T was very hungry and thirsty, and thought 
I should be suffocated.” ‘That was the best 
description the simple-minded fellow could give 
of his emotions during the time he was in a state 
to appreciate the awfulness of his position. 
When found, he said quietly, he had given up 
all hope of ever coming out alive. 

Bando returned home under immeasurably 
different conditions from those which attended 
his awful journey to Cape Town. He was installed 
in a first-class cabin on the Tiger, and accom- 
panied the vessel when she started for Delayoa 
Bay. Before he left—strange are the workings 
of the native mind !—Bando’s greatest anxiety 
seemed to be regarding the safety of the precious 
clothes he had discarded before making his 
impromptu trip. 
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A DINNER AT JOHNNIE’S. 


By MRS. M. GERARD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. K. ELCOCK. 


The coffee-planter in India works hard, but he has his intervals of relaxation. Here is an amusing 
little story sent by a planter's wife, who vouches for its authenticity. 


BETSROHNNIE KENNEDY was giving a 
KY \) dinner to usher in the New Year. 
I Johnnie was a well-to-do coffee- 
is fv! planter, a bachelor, and the possessor 

~ Ofalarge and commodious bungalow, 
which made entertaining an easy matter. He 
was, moreover, a man ‘of hospitable instincts, 
and gave periodical beanfeasts, to which he 
invited the ladies in his neighbourhood. 

Johnnie prided himself on doing things in 
better style than anyone else in the district, 
and certainly, if a dinner is to be judged by the 
profusion of its courses, I must say that the 
splendid repasts to which he was in the habit 
of inviting us always excelled in this respect— 
a fact to which Peter’s subsequent liver attacks 
bore ample testimony. Peter, I should explain, 
is my husband. 

For this special occasion Johnnie had ordered 
oysters from the West Coast, eighty miles distant, 
and a railway being denied to our benighted 
district, he had coolie runners posted every ten 
miles, so as to ensure the arrival of 
these delicacies in perfect condition. 
Ordinary humble mortals like our- 
selves had to be content with things 
out of a tin, usually presented 
under the guise of oyster patties or 
scallops. Johnnie was prosperous, 
however, and expense was no object 
to him. 

We were invariably asked to 
these functions, not only because 
Peter is one of Johnnie’s oldest 
chums, but because he has a re- 
markable talent for conversation, 
which makes him a welcome guest 
at any dinner-table, and Johnnie 
always counted on his presence “ to 
talk to the ladies,” as he put it. 
He himself was economical of speech, 
being Scotch. 

This time, however, it seemed as 
if the company were to be denied the privilege of 
listening to Peter’s sparkling flow of language, he 
having developed an attack of ague, which made 
him feel anything but festive. Peter has his own 
methods of combating these attacks, and this 
time he went through the usual ceremonial, with 
the aid of his dressing-boy, Ananias. 


Having disrobed and arrayed himself in a thick 
dressing-gown, he went to bed, surrounded by 
hot bottles and covered with our entire stock 
of blankets and rugs. Then, having imbibed 
six tumblers of hot water and lemon, he dis- 
appeared under this mound, and was lost to the 
world for the space of an hour. 

He emerged with small rivulets of perspiration 
trickling all over him, but restored and cheerful, 
and with every intention of being present at 
Johnnie’s that evening. I was dubious as to 
the wisdom of the step after such drastic pro- 
ceedings, but Peter declared nothing would induce 
him to desert a friend in his hour of need. So 
we started off on horseback to cover the ten miles 
that lay between 
us and Johnnie’s 
bungalow, having ee 
a couple of hours 
previously dis- ie 
patched Ananias ae 
and two coolies, 


“He went to bed, surrounded by hot bottles and covered with our entire 
stock of blankets and rugs." 


bearing on their heads the flat tin boxes con- 
taining our evening attire. 

Arrived at our destination, we were ushered 
into Johnnie’s spare bedroom, and soon I was 
immersed in the business of dressing for dinner. 
Just at the critical moment of adjusting my fringe- 
net I heard, issuing from the dressing-room 
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“He then procceded to drag out of # tin box various articies of female attire.” 


adjoining, a torrent of utterly unprintable 
language, and, hastening to the scene, found 
Peter in his shirt-sleeves, gazing with absolute 
horror at a pink satin evening bodice, which 
he presently rolled into a tight ball and flung 
into the farthest corner of the room. He then 
proceeded to drag out of a tin box various 
articles of female attire. Shoes and stockings, 
a very frilly petticoat, and a box of hairpins 
reccived the same drastic treatment at Peter’s 
hands. It was not until he had hit Ananias’s 
head, instead of the wall, with a powder-box, 
thereby enveloping that harmless individual’s 
person in a shower of poudre de riz, that he 
desisted from these violent proceedings. 

I recognized the pink satin gown as the 
possession of my arch-enemy, Mrs. X. ,» whom 
I knew to be dining at a bungalow six miles 
distant, and the only possible solution of the 
mystery was that our coolies had foregathered 
at an arrack shop on the way, and that the 
boxes had in the darkness got mixed up ; for, 
after all, one flat tin box is much like another. 
Anyhow, here was Mrs. X. ’s raiment, and 
here most certainly Peter’s was not. 

I trust I am not by nature a vindictive woman, 
but I must say that the thought of Mrs. X—— 
sitting down to dinner in a tweed riding-habit, 
amidst an assemblage of pretty frocks, gave 
me a peculiar thrill of pleasure, for had she, 
just a month before, not only bagged the best 
cook T ever had by bribing him with bigger pay, 
but had also lured away, by the same means, 
my cherished garden coolic, the only man on 
the premises who had sufficient intelligence to 
comprehend the eccentricities of my Tamil ? 

Meanwhile, Ananias, who had gone to confer 
with Johnnie’s boy, returned with an assortment 


of garments in which 
Peter proceeded to array 
himself. I had always 
been proud of Peter’s 
tall and handsome 
figure, but, clad in 
Johnnie’s attire, I must 
say that he looked singu- 
larly unprepossessing. 

Johnnie being short 
and stout, the trousers 
looked baggy, and 
showed a deficiency of 
several inches in the 
length, while the coat, 
an antiquated garment 
of a former decade, was 
threadbare and moth- 
eaten, To my earnest 
entreaties that he should 
feign another attack of 
ague and dine in his room, Peter turned a deaf 
ear, saying he never felt better in his life; so we 
joined the assembled guests in the drawing-room, 
and Peter, immersed in a flood of talk, quite 
forgot the eccentricities of his attire. 

We were three ladies to nine men, and I, as. 
became my seniority of years, was led in to dinner 
by our host. The advent of the soup quite 
crushed my expectations of real oysters, fresh 
from the coast of Malabar. I concluded the 
coolies hadn’t run fast enough, and hoped we 
should have them 
for supper. But 
when — Johnnie’s 
inquiries, in an 
audible and agi- 
tated whisper, 
elicited the reply, 
“Please, sar, 
cook done make 
into eyester fat- 
ties,” I knew that 
my hopes would 
be unrealized. 
At first I thought 
Johnnie, forgetful 
of the presence of 
ladies, might 
favour the com- 
pany with his full 
opinion of the 
cook’s conduct in 
choice language, 
but what I feared 
Most was an apo- 
plectic fit. Merci- 
fully, he refrained 
from indulging in 


“Clad in Johanie’s attire, he looked 
singularly unpre; 


ey 
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eithercourse, 
and we ate 
our oyster 
patties with 
thecontempt 
born of fami- 
liarity, for 
they were 
things we 
could have 
had at our 
own dinner- 
tables any 
day of the 
week, 

The next 
incident to 
mar the calm 
“Jobonie’s inquiries, in an audible and of the pro- 


jtated whisper, elicited the reply, ‘ Please, . . 
“Tar, cook done made into eyester’ fatties ceedings was 
the collision 


between Ananias and Johnnie’s butler, which 
resulted in the floor being decorated with 
fragments of crockery and foie gras in aspic. 
Another fit seemed imminent, but again 
Johnnie thought better of it. The fragments 
being retrieved by the hands of half-a-dozen 
native boys, and presented to us, were not 
unnaturally declined by all, excepting Peter, 
who, engaged in fluent converse, was undis- 
turbed by the fact that he partook of foie 
gras liberally coated with dust. When the 
turkey-and-ham course arrived, Johnnie 
confided to me that he had given his per- 
sonal supervision to the boiling of the ham, 
using in the process several bottles of beer, 
as instructed by the cookery book. He added 


“The next incident to mar the calm of the proceedings was 
collision between Ananias and Jobanie’s butler. 


that he had enjoined the cook to allow twenty 
minutes to the pound and twenty minutes over, 
also as laid down by Mrs. Beeton. It was 
obvious, however, that the cook got muddled 
with too many instructions, for the ham was 
nearly raw, and could only have received twenty 
minutes altogether ! 

After that Johnnie appeared to accept matters 
with the calmness of despair. Meanwhile, Peter 
talked all the time. His sweating process had 
worked wonders, for I had rarely seen him in 
better form, and from the beginning to the end 
of a very lengthy meal I am proud to say that 
he kept the company interested and amused, 
Johnnie, weighed down by his duties as host, 
was unable to bestow any but the most abstracted 
attention upon me, but the 

fy 


person on myTight—a soul- 
Bs 
iy), 


ful-looking youth just out 
from “home” to “ learn 
coffee,” but whose one 


“His first selection was Tostis ‘Good-bye.’ ” 


passion in life appeared to be music—made up for 
Johnnie's deficiencies by expounding Wagner. It 
bored me dreadfully, and I was quite relieved 
when it was time for the ladies to adjourn. In 
the drawing-room the three of us discussed our 
servants’ delinquencies and the price of eggs and 
chickens in the bazaar, and I told them about the 
pink satin frock in Johnnie’s spare bedroom, and 
they were not in the least sympathetic, which - 
said very little for Mrs. X——’s popularity. 
When the gentlemen appeared, and Peter 
retired unobtrusively behind the piano and 
began to look through some music, I hoped that 
at last he had become conscious of the oddness 
of his attire ; but when he presently requested 
me to play an accompaniment, as he wished to 
favour the company with a song, I knew that 
self-efflacement was no part of his intention. 
Peter has no voice, and no ear to speak of, 
while I myself am very far from being a musical 
genius, and next to the pain of listening to 
Peter, the one thing I abhor is being compelled 
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to struggle through an accompaniment for him. 
His first selection was Tosti’s ‘“ Good-bye,” 
which we both proceeded to murder in our 
different ways. Next we tackled “ The Lost 
Chord,” with even more painful results. I per- 
ceived that the soulful-looking youth regarded 
us with a look of horror and loathing, a fact 
that did not sur- 
prise me. It sur- 
prised me still less 
when, at the close 
of the dreadful per- 
formance, it tran- 
spired that Peter 
had appropriated 
the youth’s two 
songs, brought by 
special request to 
sing to a grateful 
and delighted 
audience. 

Peter was a little 
contrite, [must say, 
and he produced 
a pile of Johnnie’s 
songs—mostly 
music-hall ditties— 
for the victim to 
“During the rest of the evening choose from, but 
ne sat in 0 cornet with, an air of the poor youth 

turned from them 
with disgust, and during the rest of the evening 
he sat in a corner, with an air of aloofness, 
looking as if that were no place for him. After 
that, one of the ladies played something of 
Chopin’s with brilliancy and execution. Johnnie 
sang a comic song in his gloomiest vein. Then 
a Highlander present danced a sword-dance 
over a crossed carving-knife and fork, the correct 
weapons being unavailable. When he had 
finished, amidst loud applause, he apologized 
for the defects in the performance, affirming 
modestly that he could have done it much better 
with the proper things. 

Peter promptly said he could do it better 
himself, and proceeded to give the delighted 
company his own special interpretation of a 
sword-dance by prancing madly round the knife 
and fork. It was not so much that I minded 
Peter’s displaying to advantage the ridiculous 
inadequacy of his trousers, nor yet the large 
moth-eaten patches on his dress-coat ; but I did 
object to the undue prominence given to the 
large darn, in glaring red worsted, on the heel 
of his black cashmere sock. To let it be clearly 
understood that I had had no share whatever 
in that darn, I loudly deplored to my neighbour 
the fact that Johnnie’s boy was not more careful 
in his choice of darning-thread. Peter heard, and, 


of course, must needs give the whole thing away 
by unnecessarily volunteering that, all Johnnie's 
socks being dirty and at the dhobie's (washcr- 
man’s), he had been obliged to wear his own! 1 
sank back on my chair with crushed annoyance, 
mentally promising Ananias a severe reprimand. 

At twelve there were healths drunx and 
speeches made, and Peter delivered an oration 
in his happiest vein. Then we sang “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” and shortly afterwards the party 
broke up. The loan of Johnnie's bullock éonga 
to go home in saved us the necessity of changing 
back into riding-kit, and just before getting in 
Johnnie shook Peter effusively by the hand 
and said he had been the life and soul of lus 
party. Peter said, quite modestly, ‘“ Not at all, 
wld chap,” and we drove off amidst a chorus of 
“Good nights” and “Happy New Years.” 
I had quite meant to be cross with Peter, but, 
as usual, my anger evaporated, for you never 
can be angry with him for long, and I slept 
on his shoulder all the way home. 

Next morning a cook turned up, with a sheaf 
of flowery testimonials, asking for work. He 
had, he said, only just arrived in the district, 
and had last seen service with his Excellency, 
the Governor of Madras. By his own showing, 
he was so accomplished that it seemed a con- 
descension on his part to accept service under our 
unworthy roof; 
but, having been 
cookless for a 
month, I engaged 
him on the spot, 
and hoped he’d 
soon learn to ac- 
commodate him- 
self toourhumbler 
sphere. An hour 
later my late gar- 
den coolie turned 
up, asking to be 
reinstated. It 
transpired that 
with him rested 
the responsibility 
of Mrs. X——’s 
having beenforced 
to watch the 


“He proceeded to five the delighted 
. company his own special interpretation 
othersdanceinthe of @ sword-dance by prancing madly 


New Year while round the knife and fork. 


she sat in a habit and thick riding-boots. He 
therefore had to pay the penalty of his misdeed, 
and, of course, I thankfully took him back. ; 

That same afternoon, at tennis, Johnnie 
announced to the general public that his cook 
had bolted. Did we know where he could get 
another ? I thoughtfully scrutinized my racquet 
and carefully held my own counsel. 


tl 
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Through 
the Forests 
of 
Paraguay. 


By F. W. PARIS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SKETCHES 
BY THE AUTHOR, AND FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The Republic of Paraguay is situated in the very 
heart of South America, and, as the author says, 
is almost unknown to the outside public. Yet it 
is a most interesting country, as this article proves. 
Mr. Paris takes us with him on a survey trip 
through the depths of the virgin forests, graphi- 
cally describing the hardships, humours, and perils 
of the pioneer’s life in the wilderness 


FEW days ago I casually picked up 
a copy of THE WipE Worip MaGa- 
ZINE, and found therein a most 

Pq interesting story describing a fight 
a between a man and a wounded stag 
in that rarely-heard-of place, the Paraguayan 
Chaco. Now, the Chaco is a region that I hap- 
pen to know something about, and my mind, of 
Course, at once set to work and gave me no rest 
until it had thoroughly reviewed all the many 
experiences it had carefully stored up during 
is twenty-five years of knowledge-hunting in 
the Argentine and Paraguay. 

After emerging from my dream and realizing 
that I really was in London after all, it occurred 
to me that perhaps some of the readers of THE 
WipE Wortp whose primitive instincts are still 
strong within them would like to take a ramble 
with me through the charming, but almost un- 
known, Republic of Paraguay, in the very heart 
of South America. 

The Republic is divided into two distinct 


Indians of the Paraguayan Chaov. 


sections—Paraguay proper, or Eastern Paraguay, 
and the Paraguayan Chaco, the latter being the 
bigger of the two. For the present the Para- 
guayan Chaco can be left alone. It is practically 
unexplored, and is inhabited only by Indians, 
some of them of a “bad” type, fierce, 
treacherous, and—some people say—addicted 
at times to cannibalism, though, personally, I 
do not credit that. The fringe of this territory, 
lying along the right-hand bank of the Paraguay 
River, and perhaps for ten or fifteen miles inland, 
is certainly being gradually settled upon, but 
to all intents and purposes it is a “ howling 
wilderness,” with a very big howl indeed— 
forests, swamps, palm groves, and grass lands 
alternating for hundreds of miles. 

Eastern Paraguay, on the other hand, is, in 
many ways, delightful. After having seen it 
in all its moods, in adversity and comparative 
prosperity, and in spite of the appalling ignorance 
and the consequences of ignorance everywhere 
visible, one leaves it with a desire to return, 
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Once away from the larger centres, one notices 
an atmosphere of peace and contentment, sim- 
plicity and quiet dignity, particularly amongst 
the humbler classes, that is distinctly—well, 
soothing. In fact, I believe that it is this sooth- 
ing effect that should be blamed for the downfall 
of many a fine young fellow from England or the 
States, who finds life made very easy for him if 
he is willing to forget his birth and his blood. 

Although Paraguay is so charming, when one 
gets past the last of the little wood-cutters’ huts 
and reaches the end of the farthermost cart-track 
in the forest, one is cast entirely on one’s own 
resources. Dangers and risks lightly considered 
before suddenly assume definite proportions, 
and, unless provision has been made to meet 
them, can become very real indeed. 

Nature there—as I suppose in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries—is relentless and 
savage to a degree unknown in the more tem- 
perate zones. The fishes, birds, animals, and 
even the insects, seem to be imbued with a 
peculiar and almost terrifying ferocity. One 
wonders, after a while, how anything with fins, 
wings, or legs is left alive at all. 

Let us go to the stream over 
there and have a bath—there 
are two or three of our native 
cart-boys just going in. There 
is a nice, clean sandy bottom, but the water is 
not particularly clear. 
You will notice that the 
boys, before taking a 
header, splash about and 
shout and throw in bits 
of wood; even while 
‘swimming they never 
stop splashing. One is 
walking out now, and 
stands ankle - deep for 
an instant, looking at 
us. Then, with a yell, 
he bounds on to the 
sand and lifts a bleed- 
ing foot. Just in that 
moment a little devil- 
fish (pirafia) has flashed 
in and nipped out a 
small chunk of tough 
foot. Almost instantly 
the few drops of blood 
in the water—now 
carried a few yards 


The Survival of 
the Fittest. 


away by the current—attract a swarm of fish © 


of all sorts, mostly small ones from six to twelve 
inches in length, but in a flash they scatter as 
three or four big “ dorados” rush in among them, 
devouring right and left, only to vanish in turn, 
like streaks of gold, as the snout of an alligator 


Fishing under dificulties—* It is quite a common thing to pull 
out balf a fish, or the head only, bigger ones having dashed 
in and eaten him while he was being pulled up.”” 


quietly appears where they had been a moment 
before. Such is the law of the survival of the 
fittest in this smiling land. 

When fishing in these inland streams it is quite 
a common thing to pull out half a fish or the head 
only—bigger ones having dashed in and eaten 
him while he was being pulled up and unable to 
dodge. 

But here comes our capitaz, or headman, on 
horseback ; he is going to ford the stream. The 
horse is thirsty and wants a drink, but he has 
learnt to beat the water with his hoofs for some 
seconds before putting his nose down. He is 
nearly across—the water up to his knees—when, 
with a squeal, he jumps forward, nearly upset- 
ting his rider. The man unsaddles in haste 
and calls to the boys, who run towards him. 
The horse holds one fore-leg high, pawing the 
air and moaning in agony, just like a human 
being. 

We go up and watch. The man is examining 
the injured leg, while the boys build a small fire 
close by, and we see blood oozing from a clean- 
looking puncture just above the fetlock. 
“ Yabebu , sefior,” he says—that is, “ stinging 
ray”—and a terrible sting it is, causing fearful 
agony, and animals frequently die as a result of 
a sting if not immediately attended to. Cauter- 
izing or burning the wound is about the only 
thing that can be done, as a rule. 

The ray itself is a 
fearsome-looking beast. 
Imagine a huge skate of 
a deadly yellow hue and 
a particularly villainous 
facial arrangement. At 
the end of a powerful 
tail is his weapon, made, 
apparently, of black 
vulcanite, about eight 
inches long, smooth and 
round, half an inch in 
diameter at base and 
tapering to a needle- 
point. At the slightest 
touch anywhere on the 
ray’s body this weapon 
is darted forward, and 
is strong enough to 
pierce thick leather. 
The ray weighs, com- 
monly, from twenty to 


forty pounds. They 
seem to swarm everywhere. 
Our bullock-carts and outfit, called the 


“camp ”’ by courtesy, are just over there on the 
edge of the forest, facing a nice open glade of 


‘about a hundred acres, where the bullocks can 


graze, and there is a nice little rivulet close by. 
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Where it flows from the forest the water is clear 
as crystal, but within a few yards it becomes 
cloudy and loses itself in the grass. 

It all looks charming, but these forest glades— 
potreros, as they are called—are nearly always 
boggy, although they appear perfectly dry. 
To-morrow we shall be running our survey line 
across it, and you will be able to see what it is 
like at really close quarters—soft mud, waist- 


forest ahead, and if we attempted to cut a road- 


-way big enough for a bullock-cart and build the 


numberless small bridges required, the survey 
would cost a small fortune. So we shall take 
nothing but the barest necessaries, sending 
carriers back from time to time to the main camp 
here for provisions. You had better be getting 
your things ready, as we shall leave at dawn 
to-morrow. : 


Looking into the “ pique,” or pathway, from across the tiver. 


deep, and six or eight feet of rank grass and reeds 
on top of it. To cut a way through it is a very 
tough job indeed, and one that the men do not 
like, as such places are usually full of nasty 
snakes. At noon, therefore, we shall set fire to 
it, and hope it is dry enough to burn. If we tried 
to light it at night or early morning the dew 
would prevent it burning. We are running a 
preliminary line for a railway which may or 
may not be built, but in any case we have to 
keep straight on and cannot turn aside to avoid 
a comparatively small swamp like this. At 
present our men are at work hacking a pathway, 
or pique, through the forest, and should emerge 
in the neighbourhood of the camp this evening. 

Our camp is some six leagues from the nearest 
village, and the old cart-road, made and used 
for a few years by the lumbermén who worked 
in this neighbourhood, ends here. 

As there is a river close by and large potreros 
on which the bullocks can graze, we shall leave 
the outfit here and cut on through the big forest 
till we cross an ancient cart-track which we know 
to exist, and which ultimately leads to the village 
which is our destination. As soon as we have 
found that cart-track some of us will return and 
get the outfit taken round—a three days’ journey, 
probably. We have quite fifty miles of solid 


Only one small bundle, if you please—we 
can’t manage more. Really all you need is a 
waterproof poncho, a blanket, and a mosquito- 
net, and, of course, such personal belongings 
as you can put, say, into a small hold-all 
and your pockets. But don’t forget the per- 
manganate of potash, quinine, and the crioline. 

Here come the men—nineteen or twenty of 
them. Hear them yell with delight as they 
emerge from the five-mile tunnel they have cut 
through the forest! They see the camp and 
yell again, shouting the news to others still 
inside. The chain-men come out, a big peg is 
hammered into the ground, and one man, obey-. 
ing signals from the tunnel, takes a centre on 
the peg with a ranging-rod, driving in an inch 
nail to mark it. The rod is stuck in the ground 
behind the peg and the man goes back into the 
tunnel, coming out again in five minutes with a 
theodolite ever his shoulder and followed by a 
European. This is an assistant engineer who 
has been running the line whilst we have been 
“shifting camp” and arranging for supplies 
during the next few weeks. 

Three weeks of steady hack and cut and we 
are some thirty miles away from our base camp— 
a day and a half or two days’ steady tramp 
through solid, heart-breaking forest. 
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A Sue TRE 


The party shifting camp. 


Our day’s work is finished, although it is only 
half-past five, for inside the forest it is too dark 
to be able to level or give centres—in fact, it is 
hard to see a ranging-rod at a distance of ten 
yards. The men are looking pale and sallow, 
and are not as frisky as they were. The word 
once given to stop work, they squat quietly down 
and, in a very subdued sort of way, begin to tell 


For each of us “ foreigners ” the cook and his 
escort—two men with guns—have prepared 
quite a cosy perch some three feet from the 
ground, suggestive of a very rustic four-poster. 
There is a ridge-pole on which a poncho can be 
stretched to form a roof in case of rain, and for a 
mattress there is a thick layer of fern leaves ; 
under the ridge-pole the mosquito-net can be 
slung. On the ground underneath 


A typical camp of the survey party. 


each other their everlasting funny stories. 
Chain, instruments, rods, and all but each man’s 
cutlass are hidden away under the ferns, and, in 
single file, now quite silent, they follow us back 
to the little camp we left this morning. They 
are nervous, for this afternoon we cut into a 
fresh Indian encampment, and quite a big one— 
a dozen neat little huts made of palm leaves. It 
must have been abandoned only a 
few hours before. These Indians— 
the Guayaqui—are supposed to be 
treacherous, and would attack us 
if they thought our party weak. 
We stumble slowly and painfully 
along in the dusk, and finally reach 
our camping - place utterly ex- 
hausted. Such men as have any 
energy left set to work and make 
little roosts for themselves a foot 
or two from the ground out of a 
few saplings and a few yards of 
thin lianas. The others at once 
squat round the fire and help each 
other to catch and burn ticks. 


the principal of these dwellings the 
provisions are stored. 

We promptly get on to the bed, 
under the net, and take off our 
recking clothes, which are hung near 
the fire to dry. As darkness settles 
we hear a terrifying “‘ Miar-r-r-r!”’ 
close by which sends a cold shiver 


down one’s back. “El tigre, 
patron,’ the men say, and the 
cook blows a frightful blast on 


the ¢turu, or big horn, which 
makes most of the men laugh and certainly 
ought to scare Mr. Tiger. It is a jaguar, and 
every night since we came into this section of 
forest he has prowled round our camp for three 
or four hours. Sometimes there are two of 
them, and the noise they make is really very 
nerve-racking. They will not attack, however, 
where there is a crowd of men, but it would not 


The diversions of camp life—A night visit from a prowling jegosr. 
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be wise for a man to go alone many yards from 
the camp. They are huge brutes, and can easily 
drag off an ox. 


One moonlight night, on a 


re previous survey, when every- 
Visitors. body was sleeping on _ the 


ground — there were no four- 
posters—a jaguar came within a yard of one of 
our mosquito-nets. I was under that net, and a 
wakeful assistant, quite new to the country, who 
had slung a hammock between two trees a few 
yards away, suddenly shouted out: “ There it 
is—close to your head! Shall I shoot it?” As 
T turned my head the sheen of the beast’s yellow 
and black skin was visible for a moment in the 
moonlight as it vanished amongst the shadows, so 
my hasty “ Please don’t !”” was almostsunneces- 
sary. A wounded or irritated jaguar is some- 
thing to fear, but a jaguar that has been attracted 
by the lingering smell of rice stew and grilled 
salt pork into a mysterious circle of gently- 
waving mosquito-nets and—apparently—a row 
or two of corpses, is 
a trifle nervous him- 
self, which is a useful 
thing to remember. 

Corpses? Yes; 
the native peons. One 
or two — the very 
nervous or very 
energetic ones—build 
little platforms for 
themselves a foot or 
so from the ground, 
but the others, twenty 
or more, “turn in” 
just as they are, 
absolutély “ all stand- 
ing,” and without any 
preliminaries —_ what- 
ever. A poncho of 
some description is all their bedding, summer 
or winter. Just where they were squatting by 
the fire to have their evening meal, there they 
lie. The ponchos, let me say, are eight to 
nine feet long by about four feet wide, with a slit 
in the middle for slipping over the head, and 
usually a fringe all round the edges. 

The men simply lie down flat on their backs— 
not on the poncho, but on the ground. One end 
of the poncho is put under their heels, pulled 
well over their toes, right up over their faces 
and heads, and tucked firmly under the nape of 
the neck. Their knees are, of course, slightly 
bent for this operation, but when it is over they 
stretch out and the poncho is drawn fairly tight. 
The sides of the poncho are then mancuvred 
underneath the legs and back as far as possible— 
and there you are! They rarely stir after 


A typical " mites.” 


they have packed themselves up, and really 
look for all the world like corpses. 

Near our next camping-place is a small pool, 
and in the mud round about we find the fresh 
tracks of almost every kind of animal known in 
the country. At any rate, there are jaguar and 
tiger-cat prints ; there are tapir, deer, wild pig, 
and carpincho tracks; otters, coatis, and 
monkeys have also been there, while an alligator 
has wandered up in search of prey to what is 
evidently the source of the stream he patronizes. 

What a list! you will say. Is there good 
sport to be had? Yes; I suppose you would 
get excellent sport if you came out properly 
equipped for it and prepared to devote your 
whole time to that and nothing else. There 
must be thousands of jaguars, and tapir tracks 
can be seen all over the place, and that quite 
near villages. We who cut through the forest 
rarely see anything to shoot at, simply because 
we make so much noise that everything within 
half a mile promptly clears out. Also, we are 
too busy during the day to 
hunt and too fagged at 
night to sit up at the salt- 
licks and drinking - places 
where the wild things con- 
gregate. 

But to-day, if you like, - 
as the country seems fairly 
flat and the men can cut 
straight ahead, we will make 
a reconnaissance forward for 
a few miles and see what 
we are coming to. Just 
trot back and get your rifle, 
a few biscuits, and a flask 
of water, and we'll be off. 

One man with a cutlass 
comes with us. His only 
garment is a pair of thin cotton breeches, 
and his meal—probably till 7 p.m.—will be 
six biscuits and a piece of salt pork. Yet he is 
delighted to have been chosen to go with the 
“ patron.” 

In two or three steps we are out of sight of 
the men and in a hundred yards can only faintly 
hear the heavy blows of the axe-men as they fell 
a big tree. 

There is no cutting a path here—it’s just 
dodge, stoop, and crawl, making a cut every 
now and again as we go forward, to mark our 
way back again. An hour of steady walking— 
or, rather, dodging—and we are well away from 
all sounds of work and may begin to look for 
things. For the last twenty minutes we have 
been silent, bending twigs with finger and thumb 
to mark our path—as the Indians do—instead 
of cutting. 


A “bombilla.” 
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“Listen, patron,” says the man. 
“Guayaqui hachando.” Faintly 
from ahead comes the sound of 
hammering or chopping—six or 
seven quick blows, then a rest and some more. 
That is a Guayaqui Indian cutting honey from a 
tree with his little stone axe. Stone axe? Yes, 
exactly like those you can see in the British 
Museum, used ages ago by the ancient Britons. 
Just fancy, in these days, stone axes being made 
and used even by Indians! Yet it is a fact. 
Flint axe-heads that take months to chip into 


Stone Age 
Indians. 


chopping we will creep forward, and the moment 
he stops we must stop also. 

Our native peon is intensely excited, with 
mingled fear and curiosity, for he has heard all 
sorts of stories regarding the personal appearance 
of the Guayaqui, and has seen for himself that 
they can kill and burn, for we passed a burnt 
settler’s home three or four weeks ago and saw 
the five little wooden crosses that told the tale. 
Knowing the way the so-called “ civilized ” 
natives treat the Guayaqui, often directed and 
aided by the local petty political authorities— 


“He was looking round at his mate, and there was a complacent grin on his face.” 


shape, put into slits in saplings, so that the shaft 
shall grow on to the head and be firm, are made 
to this day by the old women of this little-known 
tribe, which is supposed to be the remnant of the 
original Guaranis. Only one or two of these 
strange people have ever been caught alive, and 
they quickly died in captivity. A few children 
have also been taken and brought up as servants, 
but, in spite of the best of treatment, they pine 
away at an early age. 

In the account of his travels in these regions 
given by one of the first of the Jesuit priests to 
visit the newly-founded colony now called 
Paraguay, reference is made to these forest 
people, whom he classified as “ intractable 
nomads,” ‘‘ pigmies,” and “ cannibals.”” Present- 
day accounts, however, all seem to agree that 
they are perfectly harmless unless driven by 
some barbarous act to take vengeance, which, 
unfortunately, is usually misdirected. 

But let us go and investigate this chopping 
business. You must keep absolutely quiet, or 
we shall lose our quarry. The Indian is not far 
off, though the blows sound faint—certainly 
not more than a hundred yards, and it is a 
wonder he has not felt us coming. While he is 


deliberately hunting them for amusement, 
wantonly shooting them down when they find 
them, and capturing alive such children as they 
can—one’s sympathies, nevertheless, naturally 
go out to the’ Guayaqui, and our intentions in 
this case are strictly peacefu’ and honourable. 

We are so near now that we can hear whisper- 
ing and soft “ clicks.” Evidently there are two 
or more of them, and we half wonder if we have 
been wise. Then a woman’s soft laugh rings 
out—what you might call a “jolly” laugh. 
How strange it sounds! It must have been 
something very funny, for she laughs again, and 
we almost want to join in. 

Our peon is getting red in the face now with 
suppressed excitement, showing clear signs of a 
desire to let out the yell which is the only way 
the average native has of expressing his feelings. 
A scowl choked it off for a time, however, and, 
peering through the foliage, we located the 
laugh-makers. 

Stretching up to a little hole in a tree-trunk 
was the man—in one hand a pod full of honey, 
his other hand feeling about in the hole for more, 
while a cloud of tiny stingless bees buzzed about. 
He was looking round at his mate, and there was 
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a complacent grin—a “ just-look-what-a-clever- 
chap-I-am” sort of expression—on his face. 
His hair was black, sparse, and short, and stood 
straight up, making his face look monkeyish ; 
his eves were glistening little beads of jet, set 
close together, and his ears were very big and 
moved as he grinned and raised his eyebrows. 
His scalp moved also, making him look still 
more like a monkey. His wardrobe was of the 
scantiest—in fact, he had no clothing at all— 
but his skin was decidedly whitish, several shades 
lighter than that of the average Paraguayan. 
He was very short and thick-set, had very long 
arms, and was apparently immensely strong. 

His mate sat a few yards away from him, 
eating honey. She was about twelve yards from 
our cover, and sat facing us. She was, or appeared 
in those surroundings to be, decidedly pre- 
possessing. She showed the same lack of 
garments as her husband, and her skin likewise 
was decidedly white. She had jet-black hair, 
tied at the back, and a lapacho flower had been 
coquettishly stuck in it. She possessed the same 
beady little eyes and a plump figure. By her 
side were a bow and three or four large arrows, a 
string bag, and a piece of roast meat, which we 
afterwards found to be wild pig. 

We had hardly time to notice these details— 
certainly not more than thirty seconds—when 
the lady became uneasy. She must have sensed 
us looking at her, though she could not see us. 

A ‘‘click,” and the man dropped his honty, 
grabbed his axe, and vanished without the 
slightest sound. It was like magic. His spouse 
was evidently determined to try and find out 
what it was had scared her, and, standing up, 
grasping bow and arrows, she “‘ froze ’’—every 
muscle tense, only her nostrils working visibly. 

It was a picture to remember. She could not 
possibly see us ; she simply sensed us. 

Just then our man’s safety-valve exploded, 
and he let out one of the most frightful yells I 
have ever heard—and I have heard a good many. 
It was the war-whoop of a hundred generations 
of Indian ancestors rolled into one. It para- 
lyzed us ; but it had the opposite effect on the 
woman, who vanished in an even more amazing 
way than her husband. 

After we had somewhat recovered ourselves 
we came out from our hiding-place, feeling rather 
annoyed with the peon, to say the least of it. 
He was evidently a bit ashamed of himself, too. 
Both the Indians were, of course, so thoroughly 
scared that any attempt to call them or make 
overtures and get into conversation with them, 
as we had foolishly wanted to do, was out of the 
question—even supposing they had taken cover 
near by, which was most unlikely. That awful 
yell probably haunts them still. 


They left a piece of roast pig, from which our 
man promptly cut a piece and ate it ; the rest 
he took back to camp with him. 

We went on again for another two hours, but 
did not get very far, as we came upon a small 
stream about two yards wide running between 
steep banks some six feet in depth, and, no 
matter how we tried to avoid it, we kept striking 
this stream, which twisted and turned about in 
the most marvellous way. Having crossed it 
about ten times, and bearing in mind the fact 
that we had to come back the same way, we 
decided to go no farther. 

Our man made a fire, and the salt pork was 
stuck on a spit and was soon frizzling, whilst we 
were bathing, rinsing out our clothes and 
putting them to dry in the few patches of sun- 
light which here and there managed to find their 
way through the dense foliage. Meanwhile the 
peon, with true native keenness, had found a 
bees’-nest that the ordinary European would 
scarcely have discovered even if the tree had 
been pointed out to him. It was in a sapling 
barely four inches in thickness, a tiny wax funnel 
about an eighth of an inch in diameter and pro- 
truding half an inch from the bark being the 
only indication of its presence. A little careful 
chipping with his cutlass soon exposed the tiers 
of little pods or bags of thin honey, which is 
delicious—quite different from our English 
honey. It is in little bags of very thin, paper- 
like wax, which vary in size from a small marble 
to an ordinary hen’s egg—very handy for eating, 
or rather drinking, for, unlike the honey one 
usually buys, this is very thin and clear, almost 
like water, but of a pale amber colour. The 
pees that make it are very tiny—much smaller 
than the common house-fly—and are quite 
stingless. 

Honey is very plentiful throughout these 
forests, and there are many varieties of honey- 
producing bees—at least cight well-known kinds ; 
some that sting, some that nip, and some that 
are absolutely harmless. 

A great many of the big trees of 


Thousands the forest—the giants—flower in 
of Miles the spring and summer, and vast 


of Blossom. masses of the most gorgeous 
blooms are at the disposal of the 
bees. In fact, it is difficult for one who has 
never seen it even to imagine these thousands 
of square miles of forest ablaze with gold 
and heliotrope, white, yellow, pink and green 
blossoms during the flowering season, Curiously 
enough, the two trees which attain the greatest 
size, and almost invariably stand head and 
shoulders above the general mass, bear the most 
beautiful flowers. They are the lapacho and 
lapacho crespo, the former having large helio- 
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trope and purple blooms—something like Canter- 
bury bells—clusters of which grow at the end of 
each twig. The lapacho crespo has a bloom 
exactly similar in shape, but of a rich golden 
yellow colour. Both these trees array them- 
selves in full regalia of bloom before a single leaf 
appears, and it is only after the flowers begin to 
fall that the foliage commences toappear. When 
all the other trees have ceased flowering there 
remains the bitter orange, of which the forests 
are full, and the blossom of which imparts to 
the honey a particularly delicate flavour. 

It was late afternoon before we got within 
sound of our men, 
who were now nearly 
a mile ahead of where 
we had left them in 
the morning. Our 
adventure with the 
Guayaqui lady and 
gentleman was told 
time after time in 
Guarani by our man. 
We could not under- 
stand it all, but we 
had a strong suspicion 
that some pretty tall 
lying was going on, 
and it was a treat to 
see the men’s faces work and hear their ejacula- 
tions as the story-teller passed from group to 
group, showing the piece of roast pig as evidence 
to bear out his assertions. The “ evidence”’ soon 
vanished, however, and it is probable that his 
story thereupon became more wonderful still. 

That night, upon arrival at camp, we found 
two new-comers and a dog. One man brought 
a telegram, the other man had come to escort the 
first, and the dog was a present to the “ patron” 
from a small Italian merchant in a little village 
some thirty miles back from our main camp. It 
was a pointer, but a “ fool dog,” and, although 
no good either for hunting or guarding camp, it 
provided more mirth on our daily tramps than 
a paid entertainer could have done, and mate- 
rially helped the work by keeping up our spirits. 

One day we started out for the necessary walk 
ahead, with one man, who, as usual, was bare- 
footed. We had gone about two hundred yards, 
the boy a couple of yards in advance, when he 
suddenly fell back with a scream of terror, and 
almost upset us. “Mboi! Mboi, patron!” he 
yelled, and fell down, apparently in a faint. 

A cautious glance into the undergrowth and 
ferns a couple of paces ahead revealed a large 
black snake most beautifully coiled up—just as 
one sees them in pictures—its head reared up 
some three feet from the ground in position to 
strike. 


Teking the “ Mate Amarto.” and 


At the movement made im reaching for a 
revolver the brute gave a lunge forward, opening 
its hideous jaws wide and showing its deadly 
fangs. But there was something peculiar about 
that lunge. A snake strikes like lightning 
when it means business, and there is no dodging 
the blow, but although the intention of this one 
was earnest enough, there seemed no spring or 
force to it. Looking closer—for it was not easy 
to distinguish its entire body in the dark shade— 
the reason was made clear. 

It had just got outside some unfortunate 
animal about the size of a cat or hare, appa- 
rently, and was unable 
to move—luckily for 
our man, who, when 
he recovered, said he 
had put -his bare foot 
on the coils and that 
the snake had struck 
at him. 

A bullet into the 
gaping jaws soon laid 
the ugly brute low. 
The men, hearing the 
screams and the shot, 
had come running up, 
in five minutes 

that snake’s skin had 
been transferred to the writer's bag, together 
with its fangs, while the beautiful white flesh 
was sent back to the cook to prepare for the 
men’s dinner. It looked very nice, but we did 
not take any. Deadly reptile is a dish that 
takes one some time to get accustomed to. 

The animal which had been devoured by the 
snake (and so saved our man’s life) was a monkey. 
The snake’s fangs were a little over an inch long, 
and the skin was just over nine feet. The 
creature was a yarard, a kind which, next to the 
rattler, is the most aggressive of the Paraguayan 
snakes. Of course, this was not the only snake 
we saw, as the men were continually chasing and 
killing snakes of all sorts—boas, rattlers, tree 
and corral snakes, and so on—but it was cer- 
tainly the biggest black snake we had ever seen. 

The antics of the dog, our latest 

AnAmusing recruit, kept us laughing so much 
Dog. that we had not as much time as 
usual to dwell on our miseries— 

scurvy, indigestion, and the attacks of ticks and 
mosquitoes. As we were keeping to the lowest 
ground possible, we were continually crossinz 
small streams and gullies—most of them with 
steep and deep sides—and it was the men’s 
custom to hunt for a tree growing near the edge 
which would, when felled, fall right across to the 
opposite bank and form a bridge. The men, 
with their bare feet, walked across these wobbly 
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bridges with the greatest ease and nonchalance. 
We, with our boots, the soles of which were 
slippery, usually managed to get across some- 
how—walking sideways, parrot-fashion, or even 
on all fours—but the dog couldn’t get across 
anyhow, and positively hated those rustic 
bridges. At the same 
time there was really 
no need for him to cross 
them at all, and for that 
reason his painful at- 
tempts only excited our 
mirth and not our pity. 

After everybody had 
got across he would run 
about looking for a place 
to get down the bank, 
but, finding this too 
steep for his liking and 
seeing us all walking 
away, he would at last 
venture on to the 
tree-trunk, yelping all the time, just as if he 
knew he was going to fall in. Then we would 
come back and watch the fun, for, once a foot 
or two out, he dared not go backwards again and 
could not turn round, so, inch by inch, yapping 
and yelping, his tail jerking spasmodically from 
side to side as he tried to balance himself, he 
would creep forward. Getting well over the 
water, and no doubt becoming dizzy and feeling 
himself going, he would, with an agonizing howl, 
make a desperate jump for the other side, almost 
invariably missing it by a couple of yards and 
falling with a mighty splash into the stream 
below. Once there, of course, he was all right, 
and could clamber up through the undergrowth 
with the greatest ease; but it never seemed to 
enter his mind to scramble down, wade across, 


“He usually ended by telescoping himself against the trunk 
of a tree.” 


and scramble up again. Time after time the 
same pantomime would be gone through. 
Frequently he would slip as he made his final 
spring, and remain straddled on the tree-trunk. 
If we were visible he would lie there and yelp 
until he was yanked off by one of the men, but if 
we hid and he thought 
we had left him behind 
he would wriggle about 
until he gradually over- 
balanced himself and fell 
on his back in the water, 
letting out all the while 
the most excruciatingly 
funny howls until the 
final splash drowned 
them. 

The silly brute never 
seemed to learn by ex- 
perience. One would 
imagine that, after being 
stung half-a-dozen times 
by wasps, a dog would learn to distinguish 
between a butterfly and one of the Paraguayan 
wasps—savage, dark-brown terrors, two inches 
long, a few of which would make our men 
scatter and run as nothing else could. 

But no; that dog would lie in the ferns close 
to the constantly-moving legs and feet of the men 
who, with their cutlasses, opened up the first 
narrow way through the dense undergrowth. 
In this he was wise, perhaps, as the swishing 
made by the men helped to keep off troublesome 
mosquitoes and _ butterflies—which latter, by 
the way, are a great nuisance in the woods. 

A wicked, almost metallic clicking and buzz- 
ing, a yell of ‘ Avispa, muchachos ( Wasps, 
boys !’’) and the men would dash back into the 
clear path several yards away, while scores of 


A typical river scene in the Chaco. 
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the tawny demons sailed indignantly round look- 
ing for something to fight. The dog wouldn’t 
move, though—not he. The men gone for a 
moment from his immediate neighbourhood, 
the flies would begin to bother, and he would sit 
up lazily and snap at them. A wasp would 


A Paraguayan wasp, natural size—Thev are savage, dark-brown 
terrors, two inches long, and greatly feared by everyone, 


come edging up to see if this white thing that 
moved could be the cause of the disturbance. 

Snap! B-z-2-2! Half an inch of twenty- 
thousand-volt sting in doggy’s nose, and he would 
spring a yard up into the air, quivering. As he 
touched ground again two more would settle on 
his back just where the tail started, and that dog 
would go humping himself down the clearing 
like a streak, his nose, eyes, and ears bent back- 
wards in agonized concentration on the red-hot 
“butterfly ” that was perched just on the sore 
place. : ‘ 

He usually ended by telescoping himself 
against the stump of a tree, which, however, 
shook off the wasps. Then he would gather 
himself gingerly together and limp back into a 
crowd of shrieking men, who 
received him with derision and 
invited him to come with them to 
attack the wasps in their fortress. 
The pain and disgrace, however, was 
soon forgotten, apparently, for two 
hours afterwards he would again 
snap at a wasp—and miss it. 

These wasps are really 


P, Tbe terrible. Just on the 
Owe edges of the little forest 
asp. 


glades and along the 


banks of streams and rivulets is where they 
love to build their hanging nests, and it 
requires a good deal of courage to break into 
such places, as it is by no means easy to 
detect the presence of a nest until the creatures 
actually rush out to the attack, as they do with 
great fierceness. 

The writer —before his experience of wasps had 
ripened—once broke in bareheaded amongst 
the guava bushes and small shrubs that border 
these glades ; but, in the words of the poet, 
“ Never again!”’ Seven stings on the top of 
his head, two on the back of his neck, and one on 
his nose placed him completely hors de combat 
for two hours, and the pain and soreness after- 
wards lasted for several days. 

What do you do to get past a wasp’s-nest ? 
Well, two or three of the men each get a thick, 
leafy bough of some tough kind of shrub, and, 
with a rush, get as near to the nest as they can, 
smashing about with their crude weapons till a 
direct blow at the nest’is possible. It is easily 
knocked to the ground, where such wasps as are 
clinging to it—and a good many invariably 
remain on the nest—are soon beaten senseless. 
Meanwhile another man or two, protected by 
the beaters, soon cut down the bush or shrub on 
which the nest had been built and drag it away 
at a run. With the nest broken up and the 
surroundings changed, none of the stray wasps 
that may have survived the beating and swishing 
can recognize the spot and will no longer attack 
the men, who continue with their cutting and 
clearing, and soon pass beyond the danger zone. 

Probably if you were to ask a hundred natives 
what they feared most in cutting through the 
forest—snakes, spiders, centipedes, “ wild” 
Indians, tigers, or wasps—ninety-nine of them 
would answer “ Wasps.” 

At last we found something that showed we 
were getting near the old roads. It was such an 
insignificant thing that probably no one but a 
native would have noticed it—just a young 
sapling about an inch thick, cut off about a yard 
from the ground. It was clean cut, one stroke 
of a cutlass, and the thick bark had partially 
grown over it, but the plant had finally dried up. 


Taking a log out of the forest. 
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The man who found it called us to see it. 
“ See, patron,” he said, “‘a wood-cutter has been 
through here to look for cedars. There goes his 
track. But not the faintest sign of track could 
we see. ‘ But look, patron!” Two yards to 
our left was another cut sapling, but this time 
new shoots had sprung out of the stem just 
below the cut ; farther on two more, and, as these 
faint signs were 
pointed out to 
us for twenty or 
thirty yards, we 
realized that the 
man was right. 
It was certainly 
a track—rather 
old, but, now 
that we had an 
idea of the direc- 
tion, easy to 
follow up. 

We got some 
food and water 
and set out gaily 
to do this, know- 
ing pretty well 
what we should 
find: a tiny, 
nettle - covered 
clearing, in the 
centre of which would be the stump of a big tree 
—probably cedar—while the ground all around 
would be a litter of chips. 

It was exactly as we had imagined. We had 
gone barely half a mile when we came upon it. 
There was the stump ; alongside was the butt. 
Forty feet away were the remains of the big 
branches. It had beena fine log. There were the 
little roosts—two of them—well off the ground, 
on which the wood-cutters slept, and there were 
the tracks of the alza prima—the cart on which 
the log had been taken out of the forest. At 
first the road was of the roughest—only one cart 
had ever been over it—but two hundred yards 
ahead another crude cart-track joined it; 
another log had come from there. As we went 
on, more and more tracks converged on to our 
road and the ruts became deeper and clearer, 
so that ferns no longer grew in them; the soil 
had set too hard. 

We knew that this track would take us to the 
trunk-road, abandoned years ago, which in turn 
would lead us to inhabited parts again, and we 
rejoiced, for that meant that we should be able 
to get our carts round and enjoy the luxury of 
sleeping between sheets, on a real bed, sit up to 
a proper table to eat—and many other things. 

But the road must be inspected first, as there 


were probably many small bridges that needed 
Vol. xxxiii.—12 


mending, and we must get to some house where 
information could be obtained as to the best way 
to bring in our carts from the main road. 

There was, of course, just the possibility that 
the trunk-road might lead us merely to some 
abandoned “ port,” as the natives call the place 
where the logs are dumped into a stream to be 
made up into rafts. In any case, it meant a full 
day’s quick walk 
to find out, so 
we returned to 
our men, who 
were highly 
delighted at the 
good news. One 
of them volun- 
teered the infor- 
mation that for 
a short time he 
was carting for 
the person who 
worked these 
forests, and, 
from what we 
had told him, 
he knew more 
or less where we 
were. He assured 
us that, in three 
or four days, 
going as we were, we should come out into more 
open country and should always be able to keep 
our carts within easy distance. 

The following morning at dawn we started out 
—the “ patron,” the ex-cartman, and another— 
our object being to follow the lumber road till we 
reached some habitation where we could get 
information. Two of us were to return and go 
right back to the main camp, while the other 
went on to the nearest settlement and got some 
fresh meat and. yams or vegetable marrows, 
oranges, etc., hiring pack-horses to carry the 
stuff. 

Here I should like to call attention 


Wonderful to something that, to a European, 


Spiders’ = would probably be a matter of 
Webs, wonder. It is the number, size, 

_ and strength of the cobwebs 

we found in the old, disused roads. Almost 


impossible to portray in an ordinary pen-and- 
ink drawing, they are difficult to describe in 
words that will give an adequate idea of the 
subject. 

The roads are about five yards wide throughout 
and the trees meet overhead at a height of some 
eighteen feet, thus forming a tunnel of very 
uniform dimensions. In the clear parts of this 
tunnel—that is, where it is not choked up with 
the giant nettle—it is full, from roof to ground, 
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of enormous spiders’ webs stretching clear across 
the road, the big trees usually being chosen as 
anchorages and the total clear span being thus 
more like eight yards than five. 

The main cables or framework of the nets are 
composed of five or six strands of thick yellow 
web, and are almost as strong as cotton thread. 
The rest of the net is made up of single and double 
strands of the same stout material, which is as 
sticky as it is strong. Every yard or so one of 
these nets extends across one’s path, making it 
necessary to hold a cutlass or a fairly stout stick 
at arm’s length in front as one walks. 

The makers of these troublesome but pic- 
turesque obstructions are large, highly-coloured, 
gaudy-looking spiders with bodies that look as if 
they were about to explode, they are so blown 
out and glossy. 

At intervals, in some more open space where 
the sky is visible, one will notice a different kind 
of web, far more irregular in shape, but far 
larger than the others. Not content with the 
space available in the tunnel, these webs are 
stretched in complicated mazes from the ground 
to the very tops of the surrounding trees, with 
clear spans frequently twenty or thirty yards 
from one tree to another. 

From these main cables smaller ones extend 
to the ground—a drop of fifteen or twenty 
yards—and_ the 
spaces in be- 
tween are filled 
up with a mass 
of webs spun in 
all directions. 

This is the 
work of the 
“colony” spider, 
and as you ap- 
proach you will 
see the whole 
structurecovered 
with small black 
dots, which 
closer inspection 
shows to Be 

housands o 
Saal dark-coloured spiders, who seem to be 
workers. |The remains a vs 

ies, and mo:hs of all sizes and shapes, 
Mansa an occasional bat or small bird, 
will be seen on the nets, but if you rap 
with your cutlass on some bough that ot 
transmit the vibrations to the webs a ae 
stampede of the spiders ensues, and in a very few 
ents the webs are bare, while away up on 
eee of the boughs black bunches of spiders 
appear as they huddle together—hundreds of 


them in a mass. 


The work of the “ colony spider 


tireless 


Small birds are occasionally caught 
in these immense webs. 


Every now and again, as we followed this old 
road, we were brought up by a solid wall of giant 
stinging-nettles, such as the dwellers in temperate 
climates can hardly imagine. Picture a nettle 
with a stem four inches in diameter and twenty 
to twenty-five feet high. The tiny thorns on the 
stem of the ordinary nettle are here nasty, 
business-like spikes that stick out half an inch 
from the trunk. Although the big stalks, of 
course, are easily avoided, the leaves and young 
soft stems which one is bound to knock up 
against sting very badly. 

Fortunately, the plants are easily cut down 
with a cutlass, but, as we were in a hurry to get 
ahead, we slipped round through the forest 
alongside. 

These patches of nettles occur almost invari- 
ably where the road crosses an ancient clearing, 
and it is a very curious fact that if a clearing, 
big or little, is made in the heart of the forest 
and left, these nettles instantly spring up as if 
the seed were latent in the soil. Once they have 
taken hold, even the daily passing of the bullock- 
carts will not keep them entirely down except 
just in the actual ruts. As a general rule, how- 
ever, the old roads remain perfectly clear for 
years after being abandoned—except for the 
cobwebs ; only the bridges get washed away, 
but these are exceedingly simple to reconstruct, 
and material in 
abundance is 
always at hand. 


The Timber 
Thieves. 


After walking 
for some five 
miles we  sud- 
denly came upon 
the trunk-road— 
picada maestra, 
as it is called— 
of this one-time 
“lumber — pro- 
position.” The 
bright red_ soil 
(most of the soil 
in Paraguay is of a brilliant brick-red colour) 
had been trodden and rolled to the hardness ol 
stone by the hoofs of the bullocks and the broad 
wheels of the log-carts, and one could not help 
speculating upon the value of the timber which 
had been taken from these forests during tle 
three years the roads had been in use, and how 
the owners of the forests would bewail the loss 
if they only knew how large it really was. For 
these roads were not made, nor the hundreds 
of the very best cedar and lapacho logs taken 
out, with the knowledge and consent of the 
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A scene in camp. 


owners, who are probably quite unaware of their 
loss, 

A property like this one, for instance, of some 
fifty square leagues—four hundred and fifty 
square miles—of solid forest, the owners in 
London, their agent possibly in Asuncion, the 
capital of Paraguay, or even away in Buenos 
Ayres or Montevideo, is, of course, entirely at the 
mercy of any enterprising individual (and there 
are lots of them) who cares to go to the initial 
expense of cutting the roads, building his log- 
carts, and establishing a rough store in the heart 
of the forest from which tc supply his wood- 
cutters. He can afford to pay good prices and 
get his work done quickly. The logs are squared, 
car.ed to a suitable point on one of the many 
streams with which the country abounds, made 
up into rafts of about twenty logs—six or eight 
of cedar, which floats, to fourteen or twelve of 
lapacho, which sinks—and quietly floated down 
to the nearest port where a purchaser can be 
found. Who’s to know? It costs him, say, 
four dollars a cubic vara, delivered at the stream, 
and he sells it for twelve dollars anywhere, so the 
profit is assured. In three years this particular 
enterprising individual has got out at least a 
thousand of the very best logs to be found, and 
has made a small fortune for himself. And I 
may say that this sort of thing goes on all over 
the country. 

Of course, London owners may say a thousand 
logs is nothing very great when you are dealing 
with fifty square leagues ; but probably other 
enterprising rogues are taking out another 
thousand logs from other remote corners of the 
property—in fact, one could say “‘ certainly ” 
instead of ‘‘ probably.”” Who is to see them or 
stop them? Although they cannot possibly 
deplete the forests, they undoubtedly take all 
the most valuable timber, which can never be 
replaced. 

After walking another four miles along this 


trunk-road we emerged into a large patch of 
open country on which we saw cattle grazing. 
Another mile and we spied a house—no, a hovel, 
for such we found it to be when we reached it. 
It was built just off the road, of saplings roughly 
plastered with mud, and a grass roof ; there was 
no fence, hedge, or anything else round it. A 
hole in the ground on the opposite side of the 
road, with three rough sticks stuck tripod- 
fashion over it, was the well. A mangy dog 
with a ghastly sabre-cut on its shoulder was 
lying in the few inches of shadow at the back, 
while some scraggy pigs and fowls eagerly 
followed us about, evidently hoping that we were 
going to feed them. The whole place looked 
unutterably squalid. The door was shut, but 
not padlocked, and there was nobody about. 
We sat down to rest a little and wait. In about 
ten minutes we beheld a horseman riding towards 
us at a gallop, and all three of us stood up and 
walked into the road. He saw us instantly, 
swerved off into the forest, which was near, and 
disappeared. We went and sat down again. 
One cannot blame a man for being cautious in a 
place like this. 

After a while the stranger came up 


ees at a rush from behind the shanty, 
Brazilian, his hand on the butt of his 


revolver, a most picturesque figure 
as he flew past, scanning us searchingly. He 
was a fine, stalwart old man, with long grey 
moustachios and beard, piercing black eyes, and 
a mahogany complexion, sitting as straight as 
a dart on his horse. With his broad-brimmed 
hat turned well up in front, scarlet hand- 
kerchief round his neck, white shirt, and flowing 
black bombachas (bloomers), round his waist a 
broad leather belt with many silver medals on it, 
and at his side a long cavalry sword with much. 
besilvered hilt, he looked typical of what he 
turned out to be—a Brazilian cattleman from 
the province of Rio Grande. 
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Having sized us up to his satisfaction, he came 

back, this time at a trot, and, as he approached, 
saluted us in a mixture of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, the latter predominating. 
_ We soon set his mind at rest as regards our 
intentions, to his obvious relief, for he imagined 
\hat_we were either bandits or else a ‘ com- 
mission ” from one of the three political parties, 
then in armed conflict, come to commandeer 
some of his cattle or himself—quite a likely 
thing to happen. 

He said he was speculating in cattle and had 
rented the surrounding camp for a year. He had 
two sons who were out looking after the cattle 
in a far corner, as he had recently lost several 
cows at the hands of our friends the Guayaqui 
Indians. There was another house, belonging 
to a Paraguayan, about two leagues farther on, 
from where there was a cart-road, of a sort, to 
the town—our destination—which was six 
leagues from the house. Our carts, however, 
could come a shorter way by a road which he 
would show us himself. 

Next day and the day following were occupied 
by two of us in walking back to our main camp, 
while the others continued work in good spirits 
at the prospect of being out of the big forest in a 
few days and meeting the carts. How weird 
was that quick, silent walk—hour after hour 
through that narrow little tunnel that had taken 
us just on six wecks to cut. As we went on we 
found many places where the undergrowth had 
almost choked up the pique again, and in the 
patches of bamboo we had crossed it was com- 
pletely blocked up, so quickly do they grow, and 
we had to cut it afresh to get through. 

What joy that first warm bath—although it 
was only in a big galvanized iron bowl; the 
shave ; the clean linen from our trunks! And 
then that fresh-fried fish, the tinned peaches, 
and Dutch cheese, washed down with Burgundy ! 
The recollection of it makes one almost senti- 
mental. ‘ : 

At dawn next day we were away again, with 
everything loaded up and the bullocks a bit 
frisky and fat as butter after their weeks of rest. 
Three long days of trekking on to and along the 
national high road till we arrived at the point 
where the track described by the Brazilian 
branches off. Another day, and we slept within 
sight of his mansion. That night one of the 
men from the forest reached us, and the follow- 
ing day led us toa distant corner of the Brazilian’s 
land, where quite a large stream flowed 
Here we pitched camp, and by 


grazing 
from the forest. 


sundown everything was comfortably fixed up. 
An hour after dark twenty-four miserable- 
looking objects came marching up into the circle 
of light thrown by the cheerful fire—and what a 
yelling and laughing and jabbcring there was, 
to be sure! The cow had been killed, and the 
way that fresh meat was spitted and roasted and 
polished off was simply marvellous. 

The following day was declared a holiday, 
and it was well deserved if ever a holiday was, 
for in the forest there had been no rest at all. 
except when very heavy rain made it absolutely 
impossible to use the instruments. 

All the morning the men were washing them- 
selves and their clothes with soap—a commodity 
that was, of course, rather scarce in the forest. 
During the afternoon, after a long and almost 
solemn svesta, the “ patron’s ” guitar was requisi- 
tioned and singing and dancing indulged in. 
Our Brazilian friend and his two sons paid a visit 
and were soon on intimate terms with all the 
men, 

Another month’s work, partly in forest and 
partly over open country and swamps, but 
always within reach of our carts, found us on 
the outskirts of the “town” which was our 
objective, where there was a tiny hotel kept by 
another Brazilian of German extraction. 

Late news was now forthcoming, and we found 
that while we had been working away in the 
forest a sanguinary revolution had taken place, 
but was now comfortably over and, in fact, 
nearly forgotten. It is, after all, only a very 
small portion of the population that suffers from 
these upheavals—principally in and around the 
larger centres. 

Most of our men were now paid off and, wi-h 
sincere expressions of regret at parting from us, 
calmly set out on foot for a week’s or a fort- 
night’s journey to their little homesteads, where 
they would gaily spend their earnings as quickly 
as they could, and then set to work to plough 
their little plantations, plant maize and yams for 
next year, and clean their patches of sugar-cane. 
A month’s work is all that is required to provide 
amply for their wants during the next ten or 
twelve months. No wonder they are happy-,o- 
lucky and independent ! ; 

As for us, we trekked back to our starting- 
point, got rid of our bullocks, carts, and horses, 
hunted out a decent suit of clothes, and, care- 
fully guarding our precious books and plans— 
literally almost worth their weight in gold— 
made all haste back to headquarters to report 
the result of our survev. 
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A thrilling bear story from the Yukon. 
the author, “by the Rev. Mr. Barton, travelling representative in Canada of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. He knew both men intimately, and 
assured me that the narrative was absolutely true. 
names of the men and the settlement, as I cannot recall them accurately.” 


“It was related to me," writes 


I have changed the 


OR some months prior to the incident 
around which this story centres 
Thornton Creek, a small mining 
settlement on the Yukon River, had 
been somewhat alarmed by the 
presence in the vicinity of an unusually large 
number of grizzly bears. Not content with 
making depredations upon the food of the camp, 
they had also shown a disposition to molest the 
miners themselves. 

The presence of the ordinary black bear does 
not cause much alarm to anyone who is accus- 
tomed to life in those wild parts ; but the grizzly 
bear is a beast calculated to strike terror into 
the stoutest hearts. Indeed, so great was the 
alarm at Thornton Creek that all dwellers in 
that district had been strongly advised not to 
venture out of the camp without a rifle and a 
goodly supply of ammunition. Some months 
passed by, however, without any unusual inci- 
dent, and the miners began to lessen their 
vigilance, believing that the unwelcome brutes 
had moved away from the neighbourhood of 
the settlement. 

It happened that one day in the late autumn 
James Silvester and his mate, Matty Davis, had 
occasion to journey to the town of B for 
provisions. B—— was the nearest town of any 
description, being some fifteen miles away from 
the Creek, and the two settlements were con- 
nected by a rough path cut through the bush. 

Silvester was an English doctor who had gone 
abroad and knocked about the world for a few 


, eventually joining in the rush to the 
discovered goldfields, in the hope of at 
least winning his way to fortune, if not to 
fame. 

He had deemed it advisable to throw in his 
lot with a more experienced settler, and had 
accordingly joined claims with an old fur-trapper 
known as Matty Davis. 

Before setting out on their long journey 
Silvester took down his rifle from the wall. As 
he examined it he said to his companion :— 

“Well, Matty, shall we take the guns ? ” 

“What for?” rejoined Matty. “ Are yer 
afeared of bears ? J ain't agoin’ to take mine ; 
I reckon our pack will be enough without luggin’ 
a gun about.” 

“Al right, chum,” replied Silvester; “ but 
I'm going to take a shot with mine now. It's 
so long since I've fired her that I scarcely know 
how to handle the thing. Stick up that old 
tin, Matty, and let's see who is best man at two 
hundred yards.” 

Matty placed the tin on the stump of a tree 
and for a few minutes the two blazed away at it. 

“T say, Matty,” cried Silvester, “ got any 
more shots ? ”” 7 

“No, T ain't. Haven’t you?” 

“Well, here goes,” said Silvester, It’s our 
last two, so I'll take first pot and you take the 
other.” 3 

Silvester fired and scored a good hi 
turning to his mate, said :— cee ant en: 

“ Beat that if you can.” 
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“Sce here, pardner,” answered Matty, “ this 
is our last and only bullet, and I’m not goin’ to 
throw it away. It may come in handy. Any- 
how, it’s nice ter know you’ve got somethin’ in 
the hut ter shoot with. So put up your gun, 
Silvester, and the shot with it.” 

Shortly after this the two men started on their 
tramp to B——, Matty, as a small precaution, 
taking care to slip a revolver into his jacket- 
pocket. 

The journey was accomplished without inci- 
dent, and shortly after noon they started on their 
return to Thornton Creek. 

They had trudged on in silence for about ten 
miles when a most unusual sound was heard in 
the forest—the noise of someone tearing madly 
along the rough pathway. In another moment 
a figure came into sight looking, as Matty after- 
wards said, “ fair skeared out of his wits.” 

It was obvious that something was wrong, for 
the man’s face was deathly pale and his eyes 
were bulging with fright. As he came nearer 
they recognized him as a stranger who had been 
staying at the Creek. 

“Good heavens, man, what’s the matter ? ” 
cried Silvester.“ What’s your hurry ? ” 

‘The stranger, who was almost exhausted with 
fright, gaspec 

“ A bear—it’s following me !” 

He stopped for breath, and between fear and 
exhaustion scemed quite unable to give a coherent 
account of what he had seen. 

“ Pull yourself together, man, and tell us what 
you have seen, and whereabouts you saw it,” 
said Silvester, a little roughly, for both he and 
Matty were rather contemptuous of the man, 
who was evidently a tenderfoot, and they were 
inclined to think that this stranger, who seemed 
almost dead with fright, had imagined the 
presence of the bear. 

“ Was it a big’un ?” asked Matty. 
something about it.” 

The stranger, who had by this time partially 
recovered from his fright, said :— 

“I was coming along from Thornton Creek 
on my way back to B , and had walked 
about a couple of miles when I heard a crashing 
sound away back inthe bush. I didn’t take much 
notice at first, for I thought it might be the noise 

made by a falling tree, “but I heard the sound 
again and again, each time nearer to me than 
before. T cast a hurried glance backward, and 
saw a big, lumbering, dark body moving among 
the trees about fifty yards behind me. 

“‘T started to run, but in doing so I attracted 
the notice of the bear, and it began to follow me. 
I got along as quick as I could, but was pretty 
nearly done up when I came upon you two.” 

“Well, I guess our talking has frightened the 


“ Tell us 


brute away,” said Silvester, “ for it don’t seem to 
be showing up.” 

“ Ain’t yer got a gun? ” growled Matty. 

“No; Ihaven't got anything,” answered the 
stranger. 

“ Well, I guess you’d better take this ’ere with 
yer, then,” said Matty, handing his revolver to 
him. “ ’Tain't much good, but it’s a darned 
sight better than nothin’.” 

“That's right, Matty,” chipped in Silvester ; 
“ perhaps he may meet another bear before ke 
gets to B—.” 

The stranger thanked them and, bidding them 
good day, continued on his way. 

Vhat have'you got to say to that, Matty?” 
asked Silvester. “‘ Do you think it was a bear?” 

“Dunno,” he replied. “ Perhaps we shall 
come on his tracks; anyhow, keep your eyes 
open.” 

They walked on for some distance in silence, 
when suddenly Matty cried :— 

“ What d’yer make of this ’ere? That’s the 
brute’s track, anyway. And, by gosh, if that ain’t 
the track of a grizzly, then I never see’d a grizzly 
in my life!” 

“You're right,” said Silvester. ‘I guess 
that’s what the stranger saw. No wonder the 
poor begzar seemed frightencd ! ! Look kere, Ict’s 
geta move on, Matty, for Ican tell you I shouldn’ t 
like to meet that brute without a gun.’ 

They moved off once more, but this time at a 
steady jog-trot, for neither of them relished the 
idea of meeting such a ferocious beast, unarmed 
as they were. 

Ere long they arrived at their log hut, but 
here another surprise awaited them, for every- 
thing around the hut was in disorder. 

“ By gosh!” said Matty. ‘That ’ere bear 
has bin nosin’ round ’ere. Look at them barrels 
knocked in! I'd like to put a bullet in that 
beast, Silvester.” 

A closer examination showed that the bear 
had not taken much away, but had contented 
itself with smashing open the cases of provisions 
and barrels of meat and flour, and with generally 
reducing both the inside and the exterior of the 
cabin to a state of confusion. 

The log hut occupied by the two gold-diggers 
was in every respect similar to the usual wood- 
man’s hut. Each wall was built of the roughly- 
hewn trunks of trees placed one on the other, 
and the hut consisted of four such walls and a roof 
made of brushwood and tar-paper. It was, of 
course, built without any foundation, and 
measured about ten feet square. The window 
was put in on the side facing the door, and on 
another wall two bunks had teen built one 
above the other. The remaining wall supported 
a table and some shelves. ‘That is all that need 
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** Having lost its balance, the bear fell headlong inside.” 


be said about the interior of the hut, except, 
perhaps, that near one corner a small iron stove 
was placed, the stack-pipe passing through the 
roof. 

When the winters are very severe it is often 


the custom of the dwellers in these log camps to 
earth them up on the outside in order to make 
them warm before the winter sets in. This 
Silvester and Matty proceeded to do on their 


return from B—-—,~They earthed the place up 
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very carefully about three or 
four feet, bringing the earth up 
to the window-sill, from which 
yoint it gradually sloped away 
to the ground, 

Having completed their task, 
they prepared supper, and 
shortly afterwards turned into 
ved for the night. Silvester 
slept in the lower bunk, with his 
nead towards the window, and 
Matty slept above. Matty was 
soon fast asleep ; Silvester, after 
a short read and a smoke, fell 
into a heavy slumber, worn out 
by the exertions of the day. 

It was a fine moonlight night, 
cold but clear, and shortly after 
midnight a sound might have 
xcen heard as of something 
treading its way carefully 
through the undergrowth of the 
forest. The noise became louder 
and nearer, and presently from 
the darkness of the wood a huge 
grizzly bear emerged. For a 
moment it stood sniffing the air, 
as if hesitating what to do; 
then with a clumsy, shambling 
gait it made its way to the hut. 

The beast crept quietly round 
it, sniffing the ground the while, 
until it saw the cabin window, 
which had been left wide open. 
The bear was probably search- 
ing for food, and, not finding 
what it sought, it climbed up 
the sloping bank of earth and 
through the open 


peered 
window. 
All this time the two men 
ept soundly, and Silvester’s 
rm was hanging limply over 
re side of the bunk. For a 
moment the bear, huge and 
ungainly, peered into the hut, 
the next, having lost its balance, 
it pitched headlong inside. As it fell one of its 
paws struck Silvester’s outstretched arm and 
ung him violently out of the bunk. 

Silvester, thus rudely awakened, speedily 
realized what had happened and gave himself 
up for lost. He made a dash for the window, 
but by this time the grizzly bear had recovered 
itself. It tried to stand up, but found the hut 
too low, and, settling itself upon its haunches, 
aimed a heavy blow with its paw at Silvester’s 
head. He ducked, but ere he had time to recover 
himself the bear struck again. 


pu 


Here goes, I'm shootin’ !" yelled Matty, in desperation. 


Silvester knew he could not escape, but he 
thought that if he could avoid the bear for a 
few minutes Matty might be able to help him, 

Quick as thought he seized the blankets from 
his bunk and held them up between his body 
and that of the bear. The brute struck out 
again, but the blanket yielded, the beast stum- 
bled, and Silvester dodged. The ruse was success- 
ful. Every time the bear aimed a blow at him 
Silvester was able to avoid it. This, however, 
could not last long, for the man was becoming 
exhausted. . 
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Shoot! I’m done!' screamed Silvester.” 


Again the bear struck at him, this time with so 
much force that when Silvester’s blanket yielded 
the bear. pitched heavily forward and, striking 
the stove, upset it, causing the stove-pipe to fall 
with a crash to the floor. 

All this had happened in a few moments, and, 
needless to say, Matty was a horror-stricken 
spectator of the scene. His was an awkward 
plight. Hehad but one shot, which Silvester had 
pat into his rifle in the morning, and he knelt in 

is bunk ready to fire. With only one shot, 


however, he knew that if he 
fired and merely wounded 
the bear the pain would 
goad the orute to mad- 
ness. He knew, also, that 
if he fired at all he was 
as likely to hit his com- 
panion as he was to hit the 
bear. He scarce knew what 
to do, but still he held his 
gun ready for use at the first 
opening. 

“For Heaven’s sake, help 
me!” shrieked Silvester. 

“So I will, but keep the 
beast off a bit,” answered 
Matty. 

The unequal fight went 
on, the bear growing more 
angry every moment, Silvester 
becoming weaker and more 
exhausted. 

Presently he was driven 
into a corner, from which he 
could not escape, while the 
grizzly aimed blow after blow 
at the yielding blanket 
behind which his _ prey 
crouched. 

“Here goes, I’m shootin’ !” 
yelled Matty, in despera- 
tion. 

“Shoot! I’m done!” 
* screamed Silvester. 

Matty took a steady aim, 
knowing that if he missed 
it was all over for them 
both. 

Crack snapped the rifle. 

It was a good shot, for 
with one long howl of pain 
the huge beast toppled for- 
ward, crushing Silvester to 
the earth. 

The rush of _ hurrying 
feet could now be heard 
in every direction, for the 
shouting and the firing had aroused the 
settlement. The men: came pouring into 
the hut, only to start back at the sight cf 
the formidable grizzly bleeding upon the 
floor. The bear was quite dead, but when its 
body had been dragged off Silvester they found 
to their surprise that, although unconscious, he 
was quite unhurt. 

Silvester will never forget the terrible expe- 
rience of that night, when his life depended upon 
a single bullet. 
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A nerve-trying experience with a maniac. 
Keith, 


URING the summer of 1905 a cousin 

of mine, Mr. Harry Wellman, had 
pe occasion to visit a certain State 
mG Fa) Asylum for the Insane. ‘This institu- 
tion is, I believe, reckoned among the 
best of its kind in New England. The distin- 
guishing feature of its system of treatment is 
that of according to patients all reasonable 
freedom, a system, I am informed, which has 
yielded most encouraging results. 

So far as practicable, the inmates are treated 
like sane men and women. Instead of being 
constantly reminded of their infirmity, they are 
led to forget it, if the power to forget it remains. 

I will now relate the particulars of my cousin's 
visit, and his narrow escape from a horrible 
death, in his own words. 


kes 


On the day of my visit I had purchased a case 
of medicines for one of the assistant physicians, 
who was an intimate friend of mine. This I had 
done at his request, and it was to deliver these 
medicines that I made the journey to the asylum. 
Ascending the massive stone steps, I was con- 
ducted by one of the attendants into the recep- 
tion-room. 

Here I was left to wait until my presence 
could be announced to my friend, Dr. Lampher. 

It so happened that I was the only occupant 
of the room, and to engage my mind while I 
waited I picked up a copy of De Quincey’s 
“Confessions,” and began to read. While thus 
occupied, a voice accosted me, saying :— 

“ Did you wish to see anyone, sir?” 

Looking up, I saw that the speaker was a small, 
neatly-dressed man, who had entered unobserved, 
and who had evidently addressed me to make his 
presence known. 


“The story was related to me by my cousin,” writes Mr. 
“and I know it to be strictly true in every detail.” 


” 


“TI am waiting,’ I replied, “to see Dr. 
Lampher.” 

“ The doctor is engaged at present on a very 
important case,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Would 
you like to make a tour of the building in the 
meantime ?” 

I answered that I should be pleased to do so, 
and thereupon my new friend conducted me out 
into the hall. 

I supposed that he was one of the attendants 
of the asylum, and he also informed me that he 
had studied insanity for a number of years with 
a view to fitting himself for a physician. 

Under this excellent guide I was conducted 
through the building, and shown the numerous 
points of interest. Those patients whose cases 
possessed particular interest were also pointed 
out to me, and their idiosyncrasies fully ex- 
plained. 

“ The man we just passed,” said my companion, 
referring to a large, fresh-faced, mild-eyed 
patient, “is one of the most dangerous cases 
that we ever had.” 

“Indeed |” I replied. 
it from looking at him.” 

“No; but the appearance of insane people 
is very deceptive. There was a woman here 
some time ago, for instance—a pale, sweet-faced, 
delicate creature—whom we all thought a saint, 
and who acted as one until she succeeded in 
getting hold of a carving-knife, and then she 
cut the throats of two of her fellow-patients.” 

“Is there not danger,” I asked, “ in granting 
so much liberty to inmates ?” 

“Well, it is our system. We find in some 
instances, of course, that the freedom is abused, 
but in the majority of cases it works well.” 

This and much more conversation took place 


“ One would not think 
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between the attendant and myself as we passed 
through the halls. 

“I observe,” said he, “that you carry a 
medicine-case, and I infer that you are a 
physician.” 

“No,” I rejoined; “although I have -the 
equipments of a doctor, I should make sorry 
work using them. They belong to Dr. Lampher, 
and I called to deliver them.” Then looking at 
my watch, I added, “I fear I am keeping the 
doctor waiting by my long absence.” 

“1 don’t think he will be disengaged yet,” 
returned my companion. ‘“ We shall have time 
to go out on the roof of the building, from which 
the views are really magnificent.” 

Accordingly my guide led the way up the 
spiral staircase which connected the topmost 
storey with the roof. I followed at his heels. 
As we climbed through the broad skylight the 
scene which presented itself was really beautiful. 
To the right lay the river, winding through the 
valley below like a silver thread. In front 
could be seen the distant spires of the neighbour- 
ing town, glistening in the sunlight, and afar 
off rose the hills, their summits lost in the distant 
blue of heaven. Beneath us the carefully-kept 
grounds of the asylum looked like a map, gor- 
geous with many-hued flowers. 

“This certainly is a pleasant view,” I said. 

“Tt is still better from the opposite side of 
the building,” returned my guide. “ Let us go 
over there.” 

Accordingly we walked along the flat roof, 
the attendant taking the precaution to close 
the skylight behind us, lest any of the patients 
should be tempted to follow us. 

The asylum is some three hundred feet in 
length, and as we emerged at the westerly end 
of the roof we had this considerable distance to 
walk. 

Suddenly, when we had reached a point mid- 
way in the building, my companion stopped 
and, turning upon me abruptly, said :— 

“ Have you a large brain ?” 

T looked at him a little wonderingly, and then 
laughed as I replied, ‘“ Well, if I have the world 
has not yet discovered it.” 

“ Don’t jest, sir,” he said, petulantly, and with 
a seriousness that flashed an unpleasant suspicion 
across my mind. “I wish you to inform me 
truthfully whether or not you have a large 
brain.” 

He was looking me full in the face, with a 
peculiar expression in his dark eyes which I had 
not before observed. There was not the slightest 
betrayal of levity in his manner. .He was 
terribly in earnest. 

His thin white fingers worked convulsively, 
and there was a twitching about the muscles of 
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his mouth such as I have seen in persons suffering 
intense pain. The horrible truth flashed upon 
me as I returned his steadfast gaze. The man 
was a maniac ! 

Iam possessed, I fancy, of an average amount 
of courage, but I felt it oozing out of every pore 
of my body as I returned that wild, demoniac 
stare. I know I turned deathly pale, and for 
a moment was utterly unable to think. Then 
1 grew calmer ; it was vitally necessary that I 
should. Doubtless this maniac had brought me 
on the roof of the building with the idea of 
pushing me off. 

As I have already said, he was a small man. 
Physically, I was his superior, but I was without 
any weapon of defence. 

Suppose my opponent was armed? To 
attempt to use physical strength with a madman, 
even if he was my inferior, was sheer folly. 
1 would try a little common-sense reasoning, 
and, if that did not work, perhaps some stratagem 
would suggest itself to me. An unsettled mind 
is a perplexing problem to reason with, as I soon 
found out, to my utter dismay. 

“* My dear sir,” I said, endeavouring to speak 
in a natural tone, “no one has ever seen my 
brain, consequently no one knows the true size 
of it. It is my honest opinion that my brain 
is very small, and that it would not answer your 
purpose at all, and as my time is limited I think 
we had better go down now.” 

With that I made a movement to retrace my 
steps to the skylight. Quick as thought the mad- 
man sprang in front of me, and with his eyes 
glaring wildly, although he spoke in a low, 
quiet voice, he said :— 

“T think your brain is large enough to answer 
my purpose, sir. You must understand that 
I have a great mission to fulfil in this world—a 
mission which I have not yet begun. The plan 
was decreed and settled by high Heaven before 
there was a human being placed upon this earth. 
In carrying this scheme out the strain upon my 
own mental faculties will be too great. I there- 
fore intend to take your brain and insert it in 
my own head.” 

He paused, and drew from the breast pocket 
of his coat a large-sized clasp dagger, which he 
opened, and began to run the blade up and down 
the palm oi his hand. 

I was now thoroughly convinced that the man 
intended to murder me in cold blood, and I 
inwardly prayed for deliverance. 

“ Thave given years of thought to this subject,” 
continued the lunatic, “and I am convinced 
that I shall succeed. With a double brain-power 
I shall be enabled to accomplish a double amount 
of work. I have been waiting a long time for 
a subject, but not until I saw you did I find one 
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who suited my purpose. You are the man, the 
brain for which I have been watching.” 

“TJ fear, sir,’ I said, “that you are sadly 
mistaken. Your idea is a grand one, an original 
one. But I am not fit to aid you in carrying it 
out. You should select a strong, healthy, active 
brain. Mine, on the contrary, is weak and 
diseased. Why, sir, up to the age of fifteen I was 
considered an idiot. Since then my intimate 
friends do not allow me to have control of my 
own affairs. I am actually little better than 
a lunatic.” 

“ Nevertheless,” he interrupted, ‘‘ you will 
answer my purpose, and I am about to take out 
your brain with this da; , and insert it in 
my own head. I have brought you up here on 
the roof so that we may be free from interrup- 
tions. You will now oblige me by lying down.” 


If my mind had been stunned by the first 
discovery of the man’s madness, it was active 
enough now. <A thousand schemes rushed 
through my head. I took in the situation fully. 
I was alone with a madman armed with an ugly 
weapon, and bent upon my destruction. To 
cry out would be useless ; nobody could hear me. 
The chances of any aid from those within the 
asylum were small indeed. I could not run 
away. Even if I attempted to gain the sky- 
light I should certainly be overtaken and killed. 
My reasoning had been unavailing. Finally the 
medicine-chest in my hand suggested the thought 
which saved my life. 

“Tf you are determined to make use of such 
an unworthy subject as myself,’ I said, “ well 
and good. I shall offer no further resistance. 
But supposing you find that I have a small brain, 


“| suddenly clutched the hand which beld the dagger, and at 


only think of the great sacrifice that has been 
made for nothing.” 

“Tn that case they will have to take the will 
for the deed. You understand this is in the 
interest of science and the uplifting of mankind. 
What is one life in comparison to the thousands 
which are often sacrificed in war for principle, 
and the betterment of humanity ? ” 

To reason or argue further was utterly useless. 
My companion, though fiercely insane on this 
one subject, appeared logical enough in other 
matters. 

“ Before you commence the operation,” I said 
at last, ‘‘ I have one favour to ask of you, and 
that is that you will allow me to write a brief 
note to my friends. I will give it to you to 
deliver to them.” 


“Very well,” he replied. ‘‘ If you know how 
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the same instant clapped the handkerchief over his face and mouth.” 


to write, proceed. I will wait three minutes 
for you.” 

He took up his position several feet away from 
me, watching every movement I made with 
horrible eagerness. 

I knelt down with my back towards him, took 
from the medicine-case a bottle of chloroform 
which I knew it contained, and saturated my 
handkerchief with the liquid. This I succeeded 
in doing without his knowledge. Then rising 
to my feet, I scribbled some unintelligible words 
upon the back of an envelope, and said, “ You 
will do me the honour of reading what I have 
written here.” 

He came towards me, and while I held the 
envelope in my hand stood by my side and looked 
at the writing. I had the handkerchief in my 
right hand and the envelope in my left. As 


he bent forward to decipher the words, I suddenly 
clutched the hand which held the dagger, and 
at the same instant clapped the handkerchief 
over his face and mouth. He struggled fiercely 
for a moment or two, and then the fumes of 
the drug began to tell on him. His efforts to 
release himself grew weaker and weaker, and 
finally he fell to the floor insensible. 

With all haste I made my way to the skylight, 
down the spiral staircase, and into the hall 
below. There I related what had happened, 
and two of the assistants were promptly sent 
to bring the unconscious maniac down. He 
soon recovered from the effects of the chloroform, 
and when last I heard of him was still looking 
for someone to furnish him with an extra brain, 
His search, however, is now luckily somewhat 
more circumscribed in its scope. 
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A series of vivid pen-pictures of life in Portuguese East Africa. 
bride, to join her husband, who was in the Consular service. 


The authoress went out, as a young 
Needless to say, she found everything 


very new and strange, and she met with many curious and amusing experiences before she 
settled down. 


WENTY miles up an African river ! 
How infinitely farther away it 
sounded than the six thousand miles 
we had already left behind us! 
Here we were steaming along on the 
broad expanse of the Mozambique Channel, 
bound for Quilimane, Portuguese East Africa, 
but there was everything on board to remind us 
of the civilization to which we were fast bidding a 
long good-bye. What does one care, however, 
when one is young, just married, and the 
fascination of a new and interesting country is 
beginning to attract one ? 

Bump! Bump! The ship scraped over some 
submarine obstacle, scattering my reflections to 
the winds. Turning with an inquiring look to 
the officer standing by, I caught a murmured 
“ Mein Gott! We only just caught it!” 

“ Yes, we certainly did catch it,” I laughingly 
rejoined, and just then, with a final bump, we 
slid safely over the treacherous bar. 

“Oh, dat’s nossings,” replied the officer. 
“Sometimes we get stuck, and then there is lots 
of fun. Night times, bad weather, slack tides— 
dey make no difference mit der captain ; over 
she must go. See dot steamer coming along 
now ? She no cross; she vaits outside until 
mornings.” 

As we were now over the much-dreaded bar, 
however, the daring characteristics of our jolly 
little captain failed to perturb me. How quietly 
we glided along in the dark African night ! 
There was only the gentle lap, lap of the waters 
on the ship’s side to break the deep silence 
inseparable from darkness on tropical waters. 

To my husband, just returning to take up his 
Consular duties, it was all too familiar ; but to 
me it was like some wonderful fairy tale about 
to be realized. 

“T expect the beggars will be waiting dinner 
for us,” my husband said, as we watched the 
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faint, twinkling lights to which we were now 
drawing nearer. 

“Nonsense! It is past ten o’clock now, and 
they say it will be another hour before we can 
get in,” I replied. 

“Oh, you don’t know the dusky cozinhetro 
(cook) yet ; he believes in time and tide waiting 
for all men. Wait until you sit down, probably 
at midnight, and have to face a seven-course 
dinner which was ready five hours earlier, and 
you will agree with me that a Kaffir cook is a 
past-master in keeping a dinner indefinitely and, 
comparatively speaking, unspoiled.” 

We now seemed very near the little bobbing 
lights that were all the time appearing and 
again vanishing from our sight—little craft that, 
no matter what time of day or night a ship 
erters port, always appear as if by magic from 
all directions. 

“Let her go!” sang out a voice, and with a 
sharp, grinding rumble our anchor was down 
and the gun boomed out, announcing the arrival 
of a mail boat. 

Already my husband was shouting over the 
side to our boat, which was waiting to take us 
on shore. I caught a glimpse of it as it rose 
and fell on the waves, a dusky figure standing 
at the bow with boat-hook extended ready to 
grasp our gangway as soon as the signal of 
pratique was given. 

After many handshakes and introductions to 
people, it seemed to me, of a wide range of 
shades of colour, we were free to depart, and soon 


~ were skimming along in our swift little gig to the 


easy swing of its black crew in their picturesque 
holland and red suits and jaunty little red fezes. 
Probably they were even more interested in 
the Donna Consuleza (Mrs. Consul) than I was 
in them. If so, their impenetrable faces showed 
no sign of it. 
The moon had now risen, and so bright that it 
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was like day. Eagerly I scanned the shore which 
was to become so familiar tome. The night was 
suffocatingly hot and filled with the sounds of 
myriads of insects, which at first are irritating 
in their ceaseless hum and 
activity. They start with the 
dusk and only end with the 
dawn, excepting an occa- 
sional pause when, for some 
occult reason, all are still. 

Our crew shipping their 

oars, a slight grinding of our 
boat’s keel on sand, and a 
fairly close proximity to the 
shore, were the only indica- 
tions I could see that our 
destination was reached. 
Quickly the boys jumped 
out, the water coming up to 
their knees. It was sug- 
gested that I should land 
first, but, wishing to see the 
exact mode of locomotion, 
I waived the courtesy, mildly 
hinting that the men might 
lead the way. No sooner 
said than done; they 
mounted the stalwart shoul- 
ders of the ‘“ bays” piggy- 
back fashion. Laughing 
heartily, I said if that was 
the way I was supposed to 
follow I would stay where I 
was until dawn, or wade 
ashore, which might have 
ruined my dignity in Kaffir 
eyes for ever. However, 
I was yet to learn the 
facility with which these 
small inconveniences were 
disposed of. The boys 
returned, laughing and 
prancing. Two of them 
stooped down level with 
the gunwale, their shoul- 
ders making a most com- 
fortable seat, and, 
balancing myself quite 
easily by placing my hands 
on their heads, progress 
became very simple. Care- 
fully and gently they 
placed me on terra firma, 
treating me as if I were 
a fragile piece of china. 

Mr. F——, our Acting-Consul, was anxious to 
hurry us on as soon as possible to dinner. I 
glanced at my husband, feeling we were in 
for that much-talked-of repast. However, I 


resolved to try to do justice to it, feeling sure 
he had gone to considerable trouble to have 
things in readiness for us. 

“Heigh, machileiros!” he called out, and 


“Balancing myself quite easily by placing my jhands on their heads, progress becamo very 
imple. 


twelve dusky bearers rose up from their haunches 
and stood ready with the machilas—the equiva- 
lent in these parts to a motor-car, and very com- 
fortable they are when carried by a good team, 
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The run being short, I had little time to observe 
anything but the luxuriance of the foliage. The 
approach to our house, a stone bungalow, was 
flanked on either side by magnificent trees, 
making a beautiful picture in the moonlight. 
The house boys stood like sentinels waiting our 
arrival, and I was greatly amused when my 
husband called the head one, a mere child of 
not more than nine or ten ‘years of age, who 
saluted in soldier-like fashion. Being half an 
Arab and very intelligent, he quite took the lead 
amongst the others, which, strangely enough, 
they did not resent. 

A tour of inspection round my new home was 
postponed, and we quickly sat down to the 
belated dinner. As a preliminary, to my amaze- 
ment and intense amusement, 
mail sacks were produced into 
which I was told to put my 
extremities, as if it were quite 
natural and an everyday occurrence. Indeed, 
it was—the only way, as I soon found out, of 
dining in any 
degree of com- 
fort, owing to 
the armies of 
mosquito pests. 

Four station- 
ary figures, look- 
ing for all the 
world as if they 
Had just stepped 
out of the Ara- 
bian Nights, 
wielded huge 
palm - leaf fans, 
the gigantic 
stalks of which, 
resting on the 
ground, were 
waved gently, to 
and fro, keeping 
us all delight- 
fully cool. This 
is far preferable 
to the ordinary 
punkah, and an 
idea my husband 
was rather proud 
of. Altogether 


the dinner was i 
full of surprises to me, tne courses being 


less and nearly all consisting of chicken or 
oy roasted, fried, or stewed. Although the 
chef was plainly not a master In his art, the 
dinner showed no evidence of the hours it must 
have waited. The piece de réststance was the 
well-known African “ beefie,” a dish of mystery, 
or rather a trap into which all strangers fall. 


The First 
Dinner. 


The Authoress and ber husband at breakfast. 


When asked what they have eaten, they usually 
say, in a puzzled way, “ Beef of some sort, I 
suppose,” whereas in reality it is the breast of a 
fine fat Muscovy duck cooked 4 la filet de beruf. 
What was lacking in the culinary art was 
amply compensated for by perfect waiting, 
with our bright little Mélo—the nine-year-old 
—as butler-in-chief. What a treasure he was! 
Whether as maid, butler, or housemaid, he was 
always invaluable, quick to learn, and understood 
anything I taught him. He had been with my 
husband for a considerable time, and was pre- 
sented to him up-country as a kind of slave. 
With us, of course, he was absolutely free, 
receiving pay and food just like the other 
servants. On one occasion he nearly fell from 
his high estate owing to his Kaffir-like love of 
finery. Unlike the white maid, the boys have 
no fixed days or evenings “ out,” being allowed 
some hours off on afternoons when not actually 
required. Mélo, being always on the premises, 
and being sucha youngster, had not this privilege, 
as we feared he 
might only fol- 
low the older 
boys to the 
native drinking- 
shacks. How- 
ever, on “‘Festo” 
days he was 
allowedholidays, 
and it was then 
I saw how he 
loved to deck 
himself out in 
any old things I 
had thrown 
away. When, 
however, he ap- 
peared before me 
one day arrayed 


sets outside his 
coat, and with 
stockings drawn 
high up over his 
knickerbockers, 
I thought it time 
to protest. He 
looked very sut- 
prised when I 
objected, and, though I was inwardly convulsed 
at the absurd spectacle he presented, he had 
nevertheless to be well chided. I have always 
regretted that I did not take a snapshot of him 
as he appeared that day. 

It is the custom for nearly all the boys to g0 
home to their kraals at night-time, no native 
being allowed in the streets after nine o’clock 


in a pair of cor- 
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without a permit from his master. One or two 


generally remain in the house, lying on their 
sleeping mats within call. Bells are unknown, a 
gentle clapping of hands meeting all require- 
ments. 

But let me go back to the evening of our 
arrival. My husband said, jokingly, that he 
intended turning the servants and housekeeping 


"Six solemn black figures appeared, and immediately, of one accord, 


Over tome in the morning. As‘the only one who 
spoke anything but Portuguese and Kaffir was 
Mélo, and he only knew about half-a-dozen 
words of English, my husband was greatly 
amused at my wry face. 

, The next morning we were awakened by my 
Hite: maid,” looking very picturesque in his 
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long white Aanzu and red fez, bearing the always 
welcome and indispensable cup of early tea and 
delicious ripe mangos, a fruit that is incomparable 
providing you get the right kind, but very much 
the reverse should you be unlucky enough to 
hit on the turpentine variety. There are so 
many different kinds that only experience 
teaches you the ones to be avoided. Like all 


clapped their hands and scraped their feet." 


good things, however, they are only to be ea 
sparingly. Taken in quantities, a the eet 
comer 1s invariably prone to do, they are liable 
i some cases to produce ‘‘ mango boils,” a fear- 
fully painful malady ; so it is wise to beware 
From my bedroom window I caught a daylight 
glimpse of our surroundings, and the first insight 
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into the domestic workings of our household, the 
kitchen, outhouses, and so on, being separate 
from the house. The cook was wandering off 
to the market with a frying-pan over his shoulder, 
which I afterwards discovered was his recognized 
badge of office. A boy was busy carrying water 
in an improvised arrangement consisting of an 
old kerosene can—a thing of inestimable value 
in a Kaffir kitchen, and used for everything from 
hot water for the morning tub to boiling hams 
and chickens for the table. Another was sitting 
on his haunches cleaning pots and pans, for 
which he was using a liberal supply of sand. 
By his side, evidently awaiting similar treat- 
ment, was a pile of knives and forks. I 
thought of my yet-unpacked wedding presents, 
and thanked Providence I had seen this man 
at work before entrusting my silver to his tender 
mercies, 

Tiffin, or breakfast, is always taken at eleven 
o'clock. From then until two o’clock everyone 
is practically dead to the world. Offices are 
closed on account of the intense heat, and all 
Europeans indulge in a siesta. 

My husband was busy in his office after tiffin, 
and I was occupied with many things, when I 
heard a voice outside the room repeating, 
** License, license ” (permission to enter), in a 
sort of quiet monotony. In response to my 
“Come in,” six solemn black figures appeared, 
and immediately, of one accord, clapped their 
hands and scraped their feet. It was all so 
ridiculous and surprising that my first impulse 
was to run away and ask somebody what they 
wanted, but on second thoughts I decided it would 
be better to hold my ground. Mélo, who acted 
as spokesman, bravely struggled to inform me 
that they wished to pay their respects to their 
new mistress and receive my orders—‘“ the 
sinhor, he sent boys.” I mentally chalked up 
a bad time for the “ sinhor.” However, he 
finally had to be called to the meeting, immensely 
tickled at the situation. 

After this I valiantly went into 
The household management, the first 

Problem of problem to be solved being the 

the Cook. cook. He had to be sent off, and 

when one considers that you must 
take another from almost naked savagery, 
thrust him into clothes, and make him a cook, 
having no earthly knowledge of his language, 
the task is anything but an easy one. However, 
this I made up my mind to do, for when a Kaffir 
—especially an old one—is once taught one way of 
doing anything, no power on earth can make 
him do it another. It was strenuous work at 
first, for dish after dish had to be explained— 
principally by gestures. In their primitive way 
they are wonderfully good at understanding 


“ 


signs ; their own vocabulary being a very limited 
one, it becomes natural to them. 

Our menus, of course, were very simple until 
my knowledge of the language progressed. Still, 
I never regretted persevering with my new 
recruit, as my cozinheiro proved a great credit 
to me during our year’s sojourn, and was quite 
the envy of our bachelor friends. 

Very different is the story told by my husband 
of a former cook he had in his own bachelor days. 
Although an exceptionally good chef in his way, 
he was dominated by an all-pervading passion 
for his native pombe, or beer, which at times 
quite demoralized him. However, he had the 
virtue of wishing to reform, and his methods 
of accomplishing improvement were decidedly 
unique. When guests were expected for dinner, 
he realized that a: special effort was required of 
him, and would thereupon bring a long chain, 
begging his master to chain him to the leg of 
the kitchen-table, just allowing him sufficient 
Toom to perform his duties, but not free to run 
and refresh himself when he felt thirsty. 

I was all impatience to explore the little town, 
but was obliged to wait until the heat of the day 
had subsided, generally about five in the after- 
noon. Then we went off for a ramble, our 
machilas following in case I became tired, for 
walking in loose, hot sand is very fatiguing. 

The main street boasted of a pavement, but 
for some unaccountable reason was so high from 
the ground that one had to take quite a flying 
jump to get on to it. Never have I seen a more 
magnificent avenue of trees than those under 
which we walked—the gorgeous flamboiant, 
whose crimson, bell-shaped blossoms made a 
flaming mass of colour. The seed-pods of these 
trees are a foot to a foot and a half in length, 
and the natives use them, when dried, for fuel. 

Most of the houses are of an ancient Portuguese 
type, with low, spreading roofs and encircling 
verandas painted in pinks, chromes, bright blues, 
and every colour except white, this being for- 
bidden on account of the intense glare of the sun. 
Some houses, however, assume far grander pro- 
portions ; they are almost palatial, reminiscent 
of the glories of bygone times, when this part of 
Portuguese territory was dominated by wealthy 
Goanese, who, leasing vast tracts of land or 
prazos from the Government, taxed the natives 
so extortionately, as well as dealing largely in 
slaves, that they soon amassed considerable 
fortunes from their ill-gotten gains. They spent 
large sums of money on these houses, decorating 
them in the gaudiest manner, importing heavy 
furniture, draperies, and all sorts of other things 
most unsuitable to the climate. Their great 
weakness, however, seemed to be stained glass 
and an endless variety of looking-glasses. 
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Their female descendants still have a certain 
amount of influence with the natives, who seem 
unable to shake off the yoke of slavery. The 
“* donnas,” as they are known, are never short 
of labour, each having a large following, who 
~ look upon her as their superior head and y'eld 
her absolute obedience. 

A rigid line is drawn between whites and 
blacks in Portuguese East Africa. No Kaffir 
is allowed to walk on the path at all, without 
being immediately arrested or else switched 
with a chicotte (hippopotamus-hide whip) by the 
native guardian of the peace. These native 
policemen are ridiculous-looking objects to the 
white man. Bare-legged, the constable swaggers 
along in stately fashion, immensely proud of 
his khaki suit and gilt buttons, with a cigarette 


gunboats, was naturally very limited, consisting 
of the wives of the Portuguese Government 
officials, none of whom spoke any English. I 
was, however, fortunate in finding there a Dutch 
lady, and we became great friends, both of us 
having muchincommon. She had been educated 
in England, and, like most of her countrymen, 
was a versatile linguist, speaking most European 
languages fluently. 

Her wonderful sense of humour in most 
trying circumstances made her a cheery and 
delightful companion. Having been in the 
country for many years, she was known through- 
out the whole district for her hospitality and 
good nature. Like most of us, she had her 


peculiarities, one being a firm belief in things 
supernatural, which we often chaffed her about. 


in his mouth and generally another behind his 
ear. He is, however, much respected by his less 
exalted kind. 

I was horrified to see the license given to the 
poor creatures afflicted with leprosy. This was 
one of the days on which they were allowed to 
beg alms from the passers-by. People seemed 
to think nothing of it, but to me it was a sad and 
most revolting sight. 

Emerging from the town and passing through 
luxurious, dank tropical growth, you find your- 
self in the native kraal, or village, where one sees 
men, women, and jolly little black babies 
swarming everywhere. Some are clad in the 
gaudiest of draperies ; others in ragged, dirty 
loin-clothes, while nothing hampered the babies 
save a string of beads or a bootlace. All were 
happy, laughing, and deeply interested in my 
appearance on the scene. 

Society, withthe exception of people passing 
through in steamers and visits from occasional 


Apropos of this, 1 was telling her 

The of a strange coincidence which 

Haunted frequently happened in our house. 

Consulate. It was so unaccountable that it 

is worth relating. Not being 

superstitious ourselves, we always thought there 

must be some matter-of-fact solution, but we 
certainly never solved it. 

During half the year it was our custom to 
sleep at one end of the house, and the remaining 
half at the other, according to the prevailing 
winds, which made a great difference in the 
coolness of our nights. Frequently we would 
be awakened by a loud banging of what sounded 
like immensely heavy doors, which resounded 
and clanged in the stillness of the night in the 
most uncanny way. This invariably happened 
at the opposite end to where we were sleeping, 
and generally about one or two in the morning. 
Many a night we explored, but with no result, 
there being no wind to account for the sounds 
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A Kaffir woman hocing her garden. 


nor any doors that were not already 
bolted. This was jokingly called 
among our friends “‘ David Living- 
stone’s ghost,” he having been the 
first Vice-Consul here, and occupy- 
ing the house for some time before 
going up the Zambezi River. 

A friend of ours could not be 
convinced the bangings were not 
due to one of our “boys” going 
out, and asked if he might sit up 
one night and watch unknown 
to anyone. We readily agreed. 
Nothing more was said, however, 
until, with this same man, we were 
sitting up rather later than usual 
playing cards. Suddenly a bang 
boomed through the house. 

“Did you hear that?” we said. 
“ That’s the ghost.” 

“Impossible !”” our friend replied. “ It must 
be a boy banging doors. And yet you can have 
none that make a noise like that.” 

“Oh, no! All the boys went home hours ago, 
except Mélo, and he is outside, probably asleep.” 

He went all over the house with us, only to 
Teturn as wise as we were before. After that 
he never offered to keep watch in midnight 
solitude. 

The Consulate, I am afraid, became still more 
notorious for its ghosts after Mrs. V-—, my 
Dutch friend, had paid us a visit. She always 
vowed nothing would induce her to sleep in the 


house, but was pre- 
vailed upon to do so 
once when her hus- 
band went away and 
her own house was 
being done up. Ac- - 
companied by her 
faithful mon amio, 
a terribly ugly 
negress, whom she 
placed as sentinel at 
her door, she went to 
bed fully convinced 
that the ghost would 
make her end of the 
house his special 
rendezvous. As it 


The British Vice-Consulate, Quilimane—David Livingstone was the first 
Vice-Consul here. 


happened, the night was free from all ghost-like 
noises, but to our regret the next morning 
Mrs. V—— said she could not remain another 
night, as she had been disturbed and terrified 
by the sound of papers being turned over and 
over hurriedly in the adjoining room (my hus- 
band’s office). Iam sure it was nothing but pure 
imagination, but home she went ! 

Many amusing incidents come to my mind 
relative to our life in a small but very cosmo- 
politan community. The inhabitants, of course, 
were mostly men. Having spent many years 
there, some of them became more or less like 
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hermits, and very shy of women from more 
civilized lands. 

One man in particular I recollect evidently 
thought it his duty to make an effort and pay 
his respects. Arriving just as we were having 
tea, and looking intensely uncomfortable when 
I offered him some, I gathered that it was not 
at all the kind of refreshment he appreciated, 
but he evidently did not like to refuse. After 
sipping it very sparingly, I saw him lean over to 
my husband and ask in an undertone, in very 
broken English, if he might have a little whisky 
in his tea to ease his digestion. When the 
whisky was brought in, he promptly drowned 
his tea with it, becoming much more cheery 
afterwards. Most of the men, however, I am 
glad to say, were ofa very different type—happy- 
go-lucky, always ready to do one a good turn, 
and anxious to make life in our little township 
as pleasant as possible for the new-comer. 

Shooting, tennis, and boating were our chief 
amusements. Anglo-Saxon women, by the way, 
keep their health on the East Coast better than 
their Portuguese neighbours, owing to their 
more active lifes Portuguese girls are now 
realizing this, and go in more and more for 
outdoor exercise. 

Many were the enjoyable and 

A Strange exciting shoots we had up the 

Pet, river, one of which furnished me 

with a unique pet in the shape of a 

baby hippo. A school of them herded at the 
mouth of the river, and we frequently heard their 
sonorous grunts, but they were always clever 
enough to keep out of 
range of our rifles, diving 
and running along the 
river-bed when scenting 
danger. However, one 
afternoon, returning 
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Mrs. Belcher's baby hippo, who came to an untimely end. 


rather later than usual, we were drifting quietly 
along with the tide, the boys as usual on the 
look-out for pot-shots, which meant a few 
luxuries added to their own evening meal of 
rice, when suddenly we heard their suppressed 
cries of ‘‘ M’Voo, M’Voo, sinhor” ( A hippo, 
a hippo.) In the distance, high -nd dry ona 
small island, we spied Mrs. Hippo and her calf 
taking their evening meals. Almost breathlessly 
we drifted down on them, every nerve tense 
with excitement. Bang! went our rifles, and 
over rolled poor Mrs. Hippo, the little calf running 
over its mother, as they are accustomed to being 
carried on the maternal back in the water. On 
seeing our boys scrambling out, it made desperate 
efforts to return to the water, but they were too 
quick for it. Seizing little Hippo by her hind 
leg, they held her securely and safely landed her 
in our boat. Mrs. Hippo was a more difficult 
problem, and had to be left until later to be 
towed down. 

Never was an infant more féfed and admired 
than my baby hippo! One is rarely fortunate 
enough to capture a baby alive, and had we only 
been able to rear it its value at home would have 
been considerable. To feed and house it pro- 
perly was a problem that gave us endless anxiety. 

We finally decided on having a huge tank sunk 
in our kintaal, or back-yard, where it could wallow 
and play and feel at home. At first,.of course, it 
was frantic at its captivity, but, being so young, 
it soon became remarkably tame, and would 
amble and frisk about in its awkward, ungainly 
way. We never lacked a diversion while I had 
my strange pet. It would follow me about like 
a dog, frequently sunning itself on the back 
veranda—a fact that was always made apparent 
by the way it flopped down, shaking that part 
of the house like a small earthquake. It was 
some time before we could induce it to appreciate 

canned milk. However, after 
a while it became very fond 
of it, particularly when mixed 
with gruel, taking stupen- 
dous quantities, so much so 
» that in a short time the 

_ supply gave out, no more 
being procurable until the 
next shipment. We tried 
hard to make her like every 
kind of substitute, but with 
no success, and she was too 
young to feed on grass ; 
so gradually poor little 
Hippo drooped and died, 
the shipment of milk 
arriving too late to save 
her 


(To be continued.) 


The Return of 
SHANDI GUL 


By F. H. BCALYON, 21st Punjabis. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DE WALTON 


A delightful story of the North-West Frontier, set down by an officer of the Indian Army. “The 
facts are true,”’ he writes, ‘and were told to me by a Pathan soldier, but I have had to alter some. 
of the names.” The narrative gives an excellent idea of Pathan manners and customs. 


Woe OR a person of Shandi Gul’s happy- 
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‘go-lucky audacity to be crouched 
low on a tower-roof, conversing in 
muffied whispers, can only be under- 
stood when it is explained that the 
tower was that of a blood foe, and his companion 
that enemy’s daughter—pretty Piri Jan. 

Darkness robed the dun-coloured mountains. 
Five hundred yards off, Shandi Gul’s own tower 
rose on a lone pinnacle. In Yaghistan, the no- 
man’s land of the Pathan hill tribes, between 
Afghanistan and North-West India, where every 
man is a law unto himself, folk are not gregarious. 
“Villages ” of isolated towers are convenient 
when practically everyone in a clan is certain 
to have a blood-feud with the family adjacent. 
Thus housed, one may sleep sound o’ nights, and 
lie up at a loophole by day to “ snipe” one’s 
neighbour when he emerges to go about his 
business, which is usually something unlawful. 

Occasionally Shandi Gul stopped talking to 
listen. The night was still with the silence of 
Asia’s waste places. Somewhere in the distance 
a jackal howled. Through a trap-door ascended 
the snores of Piri Jan’s father and his retainers, 
huddled up in the tower below. 

In the intervals of colloquy with his companion, 
Shandi Gul also reflected. Piri Jan was very, 
very fair. He had begun these clandestine 
visits from a desire to score off the girl’s father, 
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whose loophole rendered indoor pursuits incam- 
bent upon him on all save the darkest of dark 
nights. He had continued them from genuine 
love for the lady, objurgating the moon with 
a wealth of Oriental variety and patience to its 
setting, and rejoicing when, in the succeeding 
dim starlight, the signal from Piri Jan’s tower 
apprised him that the way was clear. 

Presently Shandi Gul replied smilingly to 
some remark of Piri Jan’s, toying the while 
with the hiltless knife at his belt. And this was 
their undoing. Suddenly the charah slipped, 
quivered for a moment, blade upwards, on the 
edge of the open trap, and then fell below with 
a resounding thud. 

The chorus of snores ceased instantly. 

“ Aask shut Feila shu!” (“Get up! 
Wake !’’) cried confused voices below, and there 
came the sounds of hurried movement. 

Piri Jan cricd out to reassure them, but 
already shuffling sandals were on the ladder. 
It was a time for quick action, and Shandi Gul 
did not hesitate. He slammed down the trap, 
piled some corn sacks upon it, lowered himself 
and the willing Piri Jan by the rope of twisted 
straw which had previously given him access to 
the roof, and hurried her over the barren moun- 
tain-side towards his own tower. 

The sequel was of the everyday kind over the 
frontier. Day dawned to find the enraged” 
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** He lowered the willing Piri Jan by the rope of twisted straw.” 
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Bairam Khan, Piri Jan’s father, 
closely besieging the tower. The 
scattered boulders round the base 
of the Shandi Gul crag were held 
by his men, while others away in 
his tower contributed their quota 
of bullets whenever the protru- 
sion of a gun-barrel from a loop- 
hole indicated the presence of 
a member of the ménage Shandi 
Gul. 

The sun crept higher in the 
sky, and the blue morning mists 
dispersed, revealing the khaki 
mountains in all their arid 
barrenness. 

The sun continued to creep up 
and blue mists to disperse for 
quite a number of days after- 
wards on precisely the same 
scene. For Yaghistan, there was 
nothing in the least unusual. in 
the sun, the mists, or the scene. 
In the ordinary course of Pathan 
events everything would have 
continued as it was for weeks, 
to the entire satisfaction of 
everybody concerned. 

The Shandi Gul faction were 
quite pleased, because the event 
had added fuel to a blood-feud 
of several generations’ standing, 
and also provided them with an 
agreeable scuffle. 

There was only one little draw- 
back to their enjoyment. Shandi 
Gul held the rank of havildar in 
a regiment away over the fron- 
tier of British India. At present 
he was on furlough, but time was 
drawing on. Soon he must either 
rejoin or forfeit his rank. And 
the problem of rejoining presented 
some local difficulty. 

On the fourth day before the 
expiration of his furlough, three 
dots appeared, picking their way 
down a far-off gorge in the hills. 
The dots headed for Bairam 
Khan’s tower, and resolved them- 
selves into a Hindu trader, a boy, 
and a fine mule. 

Now the morning was _ hot. 
There had been a lull in the 
sniping for twenty-four hours. 
Bairam Khan, with a few of his 
partisans around him, was seated 
on a string bedstead well out of 
range of the Shandi Gul tower, 
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In the coming of the Hindu he foresaw the diver- 
sion of a pleasant and protracted haggle which, 
with the moral suasion of his armed retainers, 
would certainly terminate to his advantage and 
the acquisition of a few commodities, 

The Hindu bunniah was a weazened individual, 
the boy was evidently his factotum, and the 
mule carried two gigantic panniers. The 
bunniah’s enormous yellow turban proclaimed 
him of Kabul, where Hindus are obliged to 
mark themselves out from the Moslem chosen 
by this distinctive - coloured headgear. He 
approached, went through the motion of carry- 
ing dust from the ground to his forehead in 
a profound salaam, and halted with hands 
folded meekly before him. 

Bairam Khan condescended to greet him 
according to frontier formula. In order to show 
he held the bunniah of small account, however, 
he divested himself of his turban before doing 
so, and addressed the Hindu bareheaded. 

“ Mayst thou never be weary.” 

“Mayst thou never be poor,” replied the 
bunniah, mentally weighing up the odds as to 
whether within the next half-hour he would be 
paid or looted. 

“Come whensoever thou listeth.” 

‘Ever mayst thou be here when I come.” 

Formality thus over, bargaining began. But 
this was a singularly unprofitable bunniah. 
There was nothing in his panniers save ghee 
(butter), and of this Bairam had an abundance 
in his tower. 

He eyed the bunniah unamiably, reached for 
his hubble-bubble, inhaled twice, coughed, and 
passed the mouthpiece round the circle of 
crouched retainers, 

“ Smoking,” he observed, oracularly, “ calms 
the mind,” and bent on the bunniah an eve whose 
severity implied that it was extremely lucky for 
the bunniah that smoking did calm the mind, 
as otherwise Bairam Khan might flay on the 
smallest provocation any bunniah who ever trod 
the earth. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to Bairam Khan. 
He stroked his greyish beard reflectively, and 
from there passed his hand over his head, thereby 
producing a loud rasping noise, for Bairam Khan 
was in the Pathan fashion, with his head shaved 
as bald as an egg, save for two horn-like curls 
above the ears. Perhaps, after all, he reflected, 
this bunniah might indirectly be of service. 

“ Look thou, dal khora,*” he said ; “‘ go sell thy 
ghee at the tower of our enemy yonder. On thy 
return tell me for how many days that enemy 
has store of water and food.” 

The Hindu, in the course of traffic in Yaghistan, 
took risks as they came. He would cheerfully 
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have crossed the present fire-zone in the ordinary 
course of business, but when one’s doing so 
involved a favour—well, favours in the Orient 
have always a moncy value. He commenced 
the appropriate formula. 

“Tam a poor man. Night and day pray I 
for Bairam Khan, who is rich and has many 
sons. If I be struck on the way, there is an 
indigent family left helpless. Yet if the cherisher 
of the contemptible 

“Two rupees will I give thee,” interrupted 
Bairam Khan. “Go, or I will make of thy 
ill-favoured body a basket.” 

The promise of money, as well as the threatened 
conversion of his person into the polluting basket 
associated with Hindus of the lowest caste, 
clinched the matter. The bunniah cuffed the boy, 
the boy cuffed the mule, and all three went on 
their way towards the tower of Shandi Gul. 

Now the tower in question was of the type 
common in Yaghistan. Built of sun-dried mud, 
it was solid up to the first floor, where there was 
a living-room, and above that a roof provided 
with a breastwork. On the bunniah’s approach 
a door high up in the wall opened and a rope 
ladder dangled down. The Hindu ascended. 

The upper chamber contained a fusty, gun- 
powdery atmosphere and a number of string 
beds. One of these latter was occupied by 
Shandi Gul and his uncle, sitting on their heels, 
with their shoulder scarves swathed about them, 
a sure sign that a Pathan is cold, ill, or for some 
other reason dejected. In the present case they 
had been considering the apparently hopeless 
problem of Shandi Gul’s rejoining his regiment. 

The Hindu introduced himself by a further 
application of dust to his forehead, praised the 
ghee he had for sale, and with the aid of the 
factotum below the two gigantic panniers were 
hauled up. The moment Shandi Gul’s eyes fell 
on them he grunted. 

“T will tell thee a trick,” he quoth to his 
uncle, which is the perfectly natural Pathan 
equivalent of our saying, “I have an idea.” 

“Listen !”” he added to the bunniah. “We 
will take the ghee on condition that I and the 
lass, the jinai whom I have with me, must be 
quit of this tower. Hide us in the empty panniers, 
carry us clear of Bairam Khan, and ten rupees 
baksheesh shall be thine over and above the 
price of the ghee.” 

The bunniah paused in extolling his wares. 
Tactfully managed, this seemed likely to be 
a profitable journey. 

“ How,” he inquired, plaintively, “should a 
poor and bankrupt man risk the wrath of Bairam 
Khan, before whom my knees and liver turn to 
water? It is not as though the- baksheesh 
offered were even a paltry fifty rupees.” 
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In the course of the next half-hour the Hindu 
stuck to fifty, sobbed at the suggestion of 
twenty, and eventually compromised at thirty 
rupees baksheesh. The compromise he embel- 
lished with tears and protests that he was a ruined 
man. 

Shandi Gul produced his modest roll of bedding, 


the roll, handed it to the bunniah, and stowed 
Piri Jan and himself into the panniers. Once 
they were curled up inside, a layer of matting 
was placed on them, and on the matting a 
layer of ghee. 

Soon a heavily-laden mule, accompanied by 
the Hindu and the factotum, was plodding away 


“Two ‘ghee smeared and bedraggled figures emerged from the panniers.” 


and packed into it the usual knick-knacks of a 
Pathan sepoy: his haversack, putties, and a 
Peshawari gold-embroidered pagri—at sight of 
which the Hindu’s lachrymose lament gave place 
to a sob of avarice—a grey sheet of the kind 
affected by certain Yaghistani clans, and other 
trifles of more or less value. Then he strapped 


from the tower. But it was not often that the 
bunniah had had a Mohammedan so entirely 
in his power, and he was minded to improve the 
occasion. Half-way between the tower and the 
besiegers, and well out of ear-shot of either, he 
stopped and appeared to be holding colloquy 
with the boy. 
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“We are now half-way,” he remarked, 
absently, flicking a fly off the near pannier with 
his hand, ‘ Touching the thirty rupees bak- 
sheesh, it is truly a sum inadequate to the risks. 
Now that we are so near to Bairam Khan, 
surely generosity will increase it.” 

“Heaven take you!” growled a smothered 
voice from the bowels of the pannier. “ When 
I get out, it will be to drink water in your 
skull !”’ 

“ Well, well,” continued the bunniah, tapping 
the pannier, ‘I will not be hard. My boy and 
the mule will conduct you through the lines of 
Bairam Khan and a kos or more on your way to 
the British frontier. As for me, I am tired. 
I rest with Bairam Khan against the boy and 
the mule’s return. And these,” he added, 
stroking the roll of Shandi Gul’s effects under 
his arm—“ these few trifles, the Peshawari gold- 
embroidered pagri, and the grey sheet, I will 
keep, that the reproach of ingratitude may be 
set far from you.” 


Mid-afternoon, in a rocky pass overlooking 
the British frontier cantonment of Kohat, saw 
two ghee-smeared and bedraggled figures emerge 
from the panniers. They were Shandi Gul and 
Piri Jan. The Hindu boy grinned and made as 


though to turn the mule’s head up the track 
whence they had come. 

But Shandi Gul in his pannier had reflected 
long on Hindu iniquity. He had other plans 
on foot. There ensued a brisk few minutes, at 
the end of which the factotum was flying back 
for his life through the pass. Shandi Gul, 
followed by Piri Jan closely veiled, and leading 
a mule, swaggered down through the foothills 
to the cantonment. It was a fine mule, and 
fetched in the bazaar exactly one hundred 
Tupees. 

Two mornings later in Kohat the gorst 
Rifles were turning out for drill in the cool of 
a summer daybreak, when a rumpled and 
excited Hindu in a yellow Kabuli turban rushed 
up to Havildar Shandi Gul, shrieking an inco- 
herent torrent of execrations, reproaches, and 
threats of legal process in the court of the deputy 
commiussioner, 

Shandi Gul gave ear with the impassivity 
befitting his rank. The young recruits around 
must be given the example of dignity on duty. 

“Your father,” he observed severely to the 
bunniah, when the latter had finished, “‘ was the 
descendant of a thousand scoundrels. Your 
brother, the mule, has been sold in the bazaar.” 

With that he fell in for parade. 


The frontier pass near Kohat through which Shandi Gui and Piri Jan made their journey 
concealed in the 


The Great 
“Pushmobile” Race of 
Savannah. 


By JOSEPH P. WATKINS, 


ee Georgia. 


The start of the “Grand Pushmobile 
Race.” 


The small boys of Savannah, Georgia, have 
discovered a new and most exciting sport—‘ push- 
mobile” racing. With wheels annexed from baby 
carriages, and sundry boxes, they build miniature 
representations of motor-cars, 
and with good runners push- 
ing behind they get up an 
astonishing speed. The sport 
has grown until now, every 
year, a “Grand Pushmobile 
Race” is held, with police and 
officials superintending the 
contest and a handsome silver 
cup for the winner. 


T is estimated 
that over five 
thousand people 
witnessed the 
“Grand Prize 

Pushmobile Race,” held. at 

Savannah, Georgia, last 

autumn. Twenty youngsters, 

piiestake a turn too saarply and capsized with five helpers each, 


A bad spill—One of the youngsters tri 
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drove their miniature cars to victory or defeat. 
The course was a mile-long track of asphalt 
sidewalk encircling Forsyth Park, in the centre 
of the city. This section of sidewalk was specially 
ret aside for this purpose, and was guarded by 
city patrolmen. It was the Grand Prix auto- 
mobile race in miniature, with the petrol and 
the risk to life left out. 

Pushmobile racing, I believe, is peculiar to 
Savannah ; so far as is known, such contests 
have never been attempted at any other place. 
The pushmobile itself was the invention of 
Savannah youngsters, and grew out of their 
admiration for automobile racing, a sport in 
which Savannahians take keen delight. 

The pushmobile sprang into existence almost 
in a day, following the running of the first 
Grand Prix automobile race. Nowadays every 
boy in Savannah with any constructive genius 
has built one for himself. Pushmobile racing 
has become an annual event, the entire city 


“ Bill’ Mordecai, driving a “ Buick” car, with 
a “ five-cylinder engine,” composed of Clyde 
Redman, Harry Adama, Arthur Evans, Edwin 
Wilson, and John De Loach. “ Bill” will be 
the proud possessor of the silver trophy until 
next fall, when he will have to compete again 
for his title and for further possession of the cup, 
which every youngster in Savannah longs to 
possess. Hitherto the cup has never been held 
for longer than one year by any one boy. 

The pushmobile races, as already stated, are 
only held in Savannah. They are, moreover, 
devoid of excessive danger to those participating, 
and have the happy faculty of being as absorbing 
to grown-ups as to the children. The races are 
always advertised far in advance, and never 
fail to draw large crowds of spectators. The 
youngsters are as earnest in their efforts to win 
as are their elders in their more elaborate and 
swifter cars when competing for the world’s 
record in the Grand Prix. 
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One of the young drivers taking a turn so rapidly that bis “pusher” is left far in rear. 


s a half-holiday to watch the sport, and 
a handsome silver cup has been offered as a 
trophy. The contests are always exciting, and 
occasionally there are some ugly spills and ues 
as a result of ambitious drivers trying to take 
corners on two wheels. 


take 


q 5 { he best ever held, 
The races of 1913 were t 

both in point of the number of cars entered and 
the speed attained. The race was won by 


Officers of the Savannah Automobile Club 
formulated the rules under which the race of 
1913 was run, and acted as starters-and judges. 
The race was conducted precisely in the same 
way as an automobile contest. Every “ car 4 
had to comply with certain specifications, and 
every driver had to observe with the most 
minute care the road rules prescribed. Any 
infraction of the regulations meant disqualifica- 
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THE GREAT “ PUSHMOBILE ” 


tion. The event was conducted on a plane of 
high sportsmanship ; indeed, one of the great 
merits of the pastime is that it teaches a boy to 
be a true sportsman. 

By this time, no doubt, you will be anxious 
to know just what a “ pushmobile ” is. Well, 
the pushmobile had its inception a number of 
years ago, immediately following the running 
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should be a new crop of little lads each year to 
pilot the cars in the pushmobile races, and also 
a new crop of little girls to cheer their,favourites. 
Sometimes the wheels are returned to the baby- 
carriages after the races, but notalways. A baby 
is a rather unnecessary institution in the eyes 
of small boys, but wheels for pushmobiles, of 
course, must be had at all costs. 


| A corner of the course. 


of the first Grand Prix race. It was about this 
time that mothers began to miss the wheels from 
baby-carriages simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of their young hopefuls in quaint vehicles 
of their own construction, built on the general 
lines of a racing automobile, but with the motive 
power supplied by the legs of a larger boy running 
behind and pushing with a pole fashioned for 
the purpose. Hence the name “ pushmobile.”” 
Since then there have been constant improve- 
ments in the models, until many of them now 
present quite a handsome appearance. They 
are built on trim racing lines, and are usually 
painted to correspond with the youngsters’ 
favourites among the various makes of auto- 
mobiles, the names of the latter being also 
appropriated. There is keen competition among 
the lads for the services as ‘‘ pushers” of the 
swifter and more scientific among the bigger 
boys. Before each annual race the youngsters 
practise on the course for weeks previous. 
Baby-carriage wheels remain prime favourites 
among the lads for pushmobile purposes, pro- 
bably because they are more easily obtained 
than any other kind. There is no dearth of 
babies in Savannah; it is necessary that there 


The pushmobile, as the photographs show, is 
a box-like structure, mostly of wood, but some- 
times made of the frame of a toy wagon, sur- 
mounting four small, light wheels. The lighter 
the construction, of course, the greater the speed 
that can be obtained. The front is rounded like 
that of an automobile. The steering-wheel, 
usually an odd baby-carriage wheel of a smaller 
size, connects directly: with the front axle by 
means of small wire ropes on each side, so that 
the machine can be guided accurately at the 
turns. A small cushion on the floor of the car 
in the rear, with a back to it or not, according 
to the ability of the owner, forms the seat for 
the pilot. Two pieces of wood firmly fixed to 
the body of the car just behind the front wheels 
support his feet, and these slats are sometimes 
so arranged that they can be manipulated as 
brakes. The “ pushers ’—five in number on 
the Savannah course—are stationed at fixed 
intervals along the track, and act as relays, 
relieving each other, so that a fresh “ pusher ” 
is ready to give new impetus to the racing 
machine when his predecessor begins to tire. 

The greater the ingenuity of the boy the 
speedier is his car. On some of the more 
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“To see one of these little cars overtaking and passing another on a sharp carve, running on two wheels, is thrilling enough to 
satisty anybody."” 
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elaborate pushmobiles various very ingenious 
mechanical devices have been arranged. It is 
seldom that a lad has any assistance in building 
his car. He is required to work out his own 
salvation, which is a further help to the boy in 
leaming to depend on his own resources. 
The pushers must be keen and quick, and able to 
relieve each other without loss of time while 
the car is travelling at high speed. It takes a 
hard-running and thoroughly ‘fit’? boy to 
make a good pusher. The pushers are in reality, 
of course, the engine which supplies: the power 
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out of the race ; to run off the track bars him 
from further participation. There were several 
spectacular spills in the race of 1913. The hurts, 
however, are never more serious than a few 
scratches and bruises, although the race is spec- 
tacular enough, and exciting in the extreme. 
To sce one of these little cars overtaking and 
passing another on a sharp curve, running 
probably on two wheels, is thrilling enough to 
satisfy anybody. 

There was probably not a mother in Savannah, 
and few fathers, with children of school age, who 


“ Bill’ Mordecai, winner of the 1913 race. 


to the machine, and the outcome of the race 
depends just as much upon the pushers as upon 
the steering ability of the pilot.- 

A quick intelligence, a cool head, strong 
nerves, and capable hands are required of the 
boy who aspires to pilot the winning car in the 
great race. To overturn his machine puts him 
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did not witness last year’s race and cheer for 
one or the other of the twenty contestants. 
The tourist season was at its height, too, and 
several hundred strangers who, under other 
conditions, would have watched the automobile 
races witnessed the pushmobile contests instead. 
It was a day of unalloyed joy to the small 
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The first three “cars” in the 1913 contest—The respective "pushers" are seen to the right of the drivers. 


boy ; he was the centre of interest for the time 
being. 

It is a wonder that this form of sport has not 
taken hold at other places. One reason, pro- 
bably, is that there are few places that can 
“stage” a big automobile race, which was the 
beginning of the pushmobile idea among the 
small boys. Another is that there are fewer places 
still where the city authorities would allow the 
sidewalks to be used for such a purpose, and 
the course to be kept by policemen. These 
reasons, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
the whole of Savannah is as flat asa man’s 
hand, which gives a level course for the running 
of such races, accounts for the fact that Savannah 
is the home of the pushmobile. 


Pushmobile racing, however, is certain sooner . 


or later to become a popular pastime with boys 
of other localities. There is just the element of 
excitement in it to give a proper zest to the game. 
Moreover, there is the joy of making his own car. 
But in order for the pastime to become popular 
it will be necessary for the authorities of other 
cities to give the lads a place on which they can 
race. The boys can construct their own push- 
mobiles, but they cannot construct a track. 
The elimination of real danger from the sport, 
coupled with the intensely-interesting character 
of it and its recognized help in developing the 


spirit and character of the boy, should make it 
popular with parents all over the country. — 

Probably the time will come when other cities 
will follow the lead set by Savannah in encourag- 
ing healthful and helpful play in the children. 
Two large open greens on one extension of the 
park has been set aside by Savannah as a drill 
ground for the military and a playground for 
the children. This space, together with the 
park proper, is bounded by the sidewalk which 
forms the racecourse. Within this space there is 
room for five baseball diamonds, two gridirons 
for football, and the city is preparing to construct 
running-tracks and other athletic features. And 
the girls are to be as well taken care of as the 
boys in encouraging their athletic and physical 
development. 

The older people, as already stated, take as 
keen a delight in the pushmobile races as do 
the youngsters. Here is a sport that gives full 
play to every faculty, yet there is no real danger 
to the youngsters, while the race is spectacular 
enough to arouse the interest of all. The prize 
for which the boys compete is a handsome silver 
cup, richly scrolled, and with a picture of a 
pushmobile etched upon it. The boy who wins 
that cup is a prince among his fellows until 
another boy, a better pilot, with better “pushers, 
succeeds in taking it away from him. 


~ 


ODDS anv ENDS. 


A Remarkable Patient—Giant Trees—Corsets Made of Telegraph Wire, etc. 


HE “upside- 
down” airman, 
Pégoud, seems to 
have set quite a 
fashion in topsy- 
turvydom; all 
sorts of people are trying to do 
things “the wrong way round.” 
It has remained for the animal 
kingdom, however, to provide 
an upside-down hospital 
patient. He is shown in the 
phototgraph here reproduced 
—a flying fox under treatment 
at the Animal Hospital, Vic- 
toria, London, S.W. The flying 
fox, of course, is of the bat 
species, and is here shown very 
much awake, hanging quite 
comfortably head downwards 
from a bar—his equivalent of 
the ordinary hospital cot. The 
nurse is seen tempting the 
quaint patient with an apple. 
The photograph given below 
appears to be that of an 
ordinary water - wheel. It is, 
indeed, a water-wheel, but by 
no means an ordinary one, 
and it is destined to be still 
less so before another year has 
gone by. Driven by a small 
Stream of water, it serves to 7 - 
turn the rice - mill of a tiny we sts 
Ladaki village in the foothills An “upside-down” patient—A flying fox at an animal hospital. 
of the Himalayas behind Simla, From a Photo, by Clarke & Hyde, 


the summer capital of India. The Ladakis 
belong to the Lamaistic or Tibetan branch 
of Buddhists, a unique feature of whose 
worship is the use of the prayer - wheel, 
Some of these wheels—filled with written 
prayers, usually countless repetitions of 
the sacred text, ‘Om Mant Padme Oms”” 
—are revolved in the hand, others by the 
wind, and _ still others by water, each 
revolution of a wheel being considered 
equal to one repetition of all the prayers 
it contains. The wheel shown in the 
photograph is of the water-driven type, 
several thousand prayers being carried in 
the hollowed-out wooden shaft and turned 
while the grinding of the rice proceeds. 
Prayer-wheels of all descriptions are by 
no means uncommon amongst the Hima- 
layan Buddhists, and there would be 
nothing especially remarkable about this 
one but for the fact that, in conserving the 
flow of a mountain river in connection with 
the hydro-electric project that is shortly 
to furnish light and power for Simla, it 
appears likely that the flow of a number 
— of little streams which are drawn on for 
Hiaver-wheel — At present it is driven by water, but will soon boast the Water to drive the rice and prayer-wheels 
tion of being the first prayer-wheel in the world to be dvives by electricity. of several small villages will be, for a part 
Vol. xxxii,—14, 
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of the year at least, entirely 
cut off. The Government of 
India, therefore, ever scrupu- 
lously careful to avoid interfer 
ing with religious practices, 
has decreed that where the 
owners of water-wheels, whose 
power will be interfered with by 
the Simla project, do not elect 
to accept a money compensa- 
tion for their loss, a motor shall 
be installed for them and power 
furnished free of charge. So it 
would appear likely that the 
wheel in question, in sending 
up the first electrically-driven 
prayers to Buddha in Nirvana. 
will accomplish a feat that 
will make the latest wonders 
ef the wireless pale into in- 
significance by comparison. 


“Most people imagine,” 
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The penalty of aluttony 


writes a Washington, 
U,S.A., reader, “ that Cali- 
fornia contains all the 
biggest trees of the world, 
but such is not the case. 
We have many trees in 
Washington that are close 
rivals to California’s 
famous grove. The first 
photograph shows a stump 
which has been turned into 
a miniature home. This 
stump is forty-eight feet 
in circumference three feet 
above the ground. The 
second picture, showing a 
line of men standing in the 
“undercut,” depicts a tree 
no less than fifty-four feet 
in circumference at the 
point where the men are 
standing — six feet from 
the ground.” 

The curious little photo- 
graph next reproduced 
reaches us from India, and 
is a striking example of the 
penalty of gluttony. The 
big snake shown appa- 
rently caught and swal- 
lowed a small chicken, and 
then dragged about half 
his length through the 
fence, and there seized 
and swallowed yet another 
hapless rooster. Then, of 
course, he found himself 
in a particularly awkward 
plight—with a “figure of 
eight” shape and his 

“waist” between the 
palings! Unable to go 
either forward or back- 
ward, he remained there 
helpless until discovered 
and killed. A paling has 
been removed from the 
fence at the left of the 
picture to give a better 
view of the reptile. 


This snake swallowed a chicken asd then wriggled partly through the fence 
ate another, with the result that he found himself ™ stuck.” 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 
20 Houses 


10 Telephones 


EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 

1 Telephone 


Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each hun- 
dred persons. 

Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 

Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 
people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 
One telephone for each hun- 
ed persons. 


Practically no telephones on 
the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitrarily 
made without re to various 
needs of the whole people. 


Telephone exchanges closed 
during lunch hour, nights and 
Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum comes, 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The proverb about the folly 
of building on sand might be 
rewritten to include the vicinity 
of the Trinidad asphalt lake. 
This remarkable body of pitch 
is perhaps the nearest thing to 
the “goose which laid the 
golden egg" that has ever been 
found, for it has the obliging 
faculty of replacing during the 
night the asphalt’ which has 
been dug from its surface during 
the day. That the replenish- 
ment “comes from somewhere 
was graphically illustrated a 
short time ago when a house 
located near the edge of the 
lake began settling on one side, 
not to stop until the digging of 
pitch in that vicinity ceased 
The pitch is dug laboriously 
from the lake by negroes, using 
pick and shovel, and is carried 
on an overhead tramway 
directly to the waiting ships. 
The invention of an electrical 
cutter for the pitch is expected 
togreatly facilitateand cheapen 
the handling of it. The lake is 
owned byan Americancompany, 
which alsooperatesin Venezuela. 

The telegraph, pioneer of electrical inventions in all 
new countries, has had many remarkable experiences in 
linking up the outposts of civilization, and nowhere more 
than in the still half-savage islands of Malaysia. In 
Sumatra, for instance, the rebellious Achinese took the 
wires to hammer into slugs for their muskets ; in Celebes 
unprotected lengths of the early lines were torn down and 


Where gitls wear corsets made of telegraph wire A Dyak belle 
in her “cage” of ornamented wire 


This house subsided owing to the digging of pitch from the famous Trinidad asphalt lake. 


improvised into fish-traps; while in Dutch Borneo the 
white porcelain insulators gave such a striking effect as 
necklace beads for the dusky jungle belles that the natives 
still steal them whenever opportunity offers, But it has 
remained for the Dyaks of Sarawak—Rajah Brooke's 
remarkable little State in North Borneo—to cap the 
climax by stripping many miles of telegraph poles of their 
wire in order to turn the latter over to their tribal 
“‘modistes ” to manufacture into “ clothes’ for their 
ladies. Long before the telegraph wire came, the principal 
article of trade with the Dyaks of Borneo was brass wire, 
some of which was used for the making of bracelets and 
anklets, but the bulk was worked up into a remarkable 
corset for the women folk. This “ garment,” beginning 
a little below the waist—where it fixes the bedang. > stnp 
of cotton cloth falling to the knees—ascends in broadening 
spirals to the shoulders. The spirals are connected up 
with other pieces of wire, which have the efiect of depriving 
them of all elasticity, and rendering the contrivance quite 
as Tigid as its modern prototype of the enlightened 
Occident. Under foreign influence it is becoming the 
custom to make these “ cages" so that they may be 
removed at will, for bathing and even for sleeping, but in 
the remoter Dyak villages this reform has not yet 
begun to make itself felt. There a girl, on reaching 
maidenhood, has a loose wire corset of fashionable shape 
built upon her, and to this her figure must grow, whether 
it chances to be along its natural lines of expansion or not. 
Only extreme sickness—usually only the shadow of death 
itself—gives warrant for the removal of the galling grill, 
though it is also occasionally done in other cases. Wire 
is wire in Borneo, and though brass trade wire was more 
refulgent and “dressy ” than telegraph wire, as long as 
the former cost a picul of damar or five piculs of copra 
for the requisite number of spirals, while a dress length of 
the latter could often be had at the expense of a little 
climbing, there was no question which was going to be 
the more in demand. The flexibility of the telegraph 
strand admitted of a great variety of treatment, and very 
chic effects in weaves and twists were obtained with it 
could never have been approached with the stiff 
brass trade wire. Thefts were very frequent and trouble- 
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Go over in the corner 


and have a good half hour’s talk with yourself 


Where will you be next year? You have your mind set on a better job, haven’t you? 
You want to earn more money, don’t you? You feel that you ought to make more of 
yourself and that NOW is the time to start. Right so far, isn’t it ? 


Well, what are you going to do about it? Just “wishing” won't get you 
anywhere, Do you know enough? Have you had the training that the bigger 
job requires? Be honest with yourself, E 
Look the situation squarely in the face, 


—— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


‘4 
Your whole future depends upon the Faplain, 29, 81%, SCRANTON, PA. a | 
C, ety, , “xplain, thout further ati m art, how 
Way you answer those questions now, Tean qualify for the position before mink Party Row | 
If you are willing to admit that the job Salesmanship Civil Service I 
i * Py . Electrical Engineer Railway Mail Clerk ] 
you want requires a big man, a well-informed Elec. Lighting Supt. Bookkeeping ee 
man, a well - trained man, why not let Elecite Wireman Window Trimming : I 
the International Correspondence Schools Arciwers Soper iserige sige Faletlng | 
i . Buildi Cc ds 
qualify you for the job? Arch <fural Draftsman Coninercal Haatrattog 
Structural Engines du stris 
Every month 400 men of all ages and Geoer tention i cenmerci La | 
a lechan. Engineer utomobile Run 
Occupations report advancement in position Relrgetaton Bntee English Branches ! 
and salary wholly due to I.C. S. training, Save Agriculture 27 B07 One | 
Mine Superintendent Poult Fi if 
These men stopped “wishing” and Metal Mining oe 5 Hhtabiag Seam Pldng ] 
ocomotive Fireman &Eng. {| Sheet Metal Worker 
acted. They marked the coupon. Teatie Monainterog Eoxcapee ] 
as Engines | 
Mark the Coupon as 
No matter how little you earn and Present Occupation _ oe ] 
Tegardless of your Present situation or pre- 5 iO 
vious lack of opportunity, the I. C. S. can eS | 


help you, Mark the coupon to-day. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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some at first, but by the exercise of the 
same rare combination of kindness and 
firmness by which he stamped out head- 
hunting amongst his Dyaks, Rajah Brooke 
has also contrived to put an end to wire- 
hunting. It is only on the new inland 
extensions that trouble is experienced now, 
and when a frontier section goes out of 
business inquiry is at once made in the 

ighbouring villages as to what families 
have daughters coming of a marriageable 
After that the locating of the wire 
is generally a matter of but a few hours. 
Punishment is meted out according to 
the circumstances, and is usually a light 
fine. 

The next photograph reproduced shows 
a curious circular gateway at Bhamo, in 
Upper Burma, leading to a Chinese joss- 
house. This temple is regarded as one of 
the show- places of Bhamo, which, by the 
way, is also famous for its Chinese bazaar. 
It is at Bhamo that the caravan merchants 
from China have to k their arms on 
entering Burmese territory. This temple is 
one of the finest outside the Flowery King- 
dom, and, like all similar edifices, contains 
an altar adorned with elaborately carved 
urns, censers, and bowls, as well as a number 
of idols. Hanging from the walls are 
numerous large silken banners and texts. 
Here the travelling merchant from China 
repairs to burn paper prayers to his gods, so 
that good luck may attend him during his 
stay in Bhamo. Having done this, it is his 
belief that he will obtain a good price for his merchandise 
and that all his transactions, however “fishy,” will have 
the approval of the gods—even his efforts to capture Dame 
Fortune’s smile at the gaming-tables. 

A woman at Watts, a small town to the south of Los 
Angeles, California, recently worked a fire alarm because 
she thought that an electric locomotive on the tracks of 
the Pacific Electric Company was burning up in front of 
her house. A glance at the accompanying photograph 


From a Photo, ly) 


. = 
One of the sights of Bhamo, Burma. 


| Stero-Travel Co, 


will show that the good lady had ample excuse for her 
action. The new weed-burners that are being introduced 
to clean the rights-of-way of all the steam and electric 
railways of Southern California are about the nearest 
thing to a moving volcano that has ever been evolved. 
Burning oil, under a heavy pressure, is forced out in 
broadsides of living flame on both sides of the machine, 
licking up the weeds and removing every vestige of 
vegetation from a swathe fifteen feet wide. Jets of 

water keep the ties 


a sleepers) from 
burning and the 
engine-journals from 
over-heating. Where 
the weeds are light 
this machine wil! 
clean the right - of- 
way at the rate of 
a hundred and 
twenty miles a day. 
Where the growth 
is heavy it may not 
do more than thirty 
miles. One of its 
most valuable 
features is the fact 
that it | makes a 
clean sweep of 
everything, seeds 
as well as weeds, 
so that the 
growth of the 
following year is 
much lighter than 
it would have been 
after ordinary 


is not a snapshot of a burning engine, but one of the new oil weed-destroyers in use on Californian railways. 


hoeing. 
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“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


Remarkable Story Told by 
F. Gagnon. Builds Up- 
weight Wonderfully. 


“I was all run down to the very bottom,” writes 
F. Gagnon, “I had to quit work, I was so weak. 
Now, thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. 
gained 22 pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” 
states W.D. Roberts. ‘It has made me sleep well, 
enjoy whatlate and enabled me to work with 
interest and pleasure.” 

“Before I took Sargol people called me ‘skinny,’ 
but now my name is changed. My whole figure is 
different, my face is plump and full, my body is 
stout. Have gained 15 pounds, and am gaining yet. 
‘l look like @ new man,” declared another gentle- 
man who had just finished the Sargol treatment. 

Would you, too, like to quickly put from 10 to 30 
pounds 0 good, solid, healthy, ‘stay there” flesh, 

fat and muscular tissue between your skin and 
bones? 

Don't say itcan*the done. Try it. Let us send 
you free a §0c package of Sargol and prove what 
it can do for you. 

When hundreds of men and women-—and there 
are hundreds, with more coming every day—living 
in every nook and corner of this broad land volun- 
tarily testify to weight increases ranging all the 
way from 10 to bat pe given them by Sargol, 
ae must admit, Mr, and Mrs. and Miss Thin 

eader, that there must he something in this 
Sargol method of flesh-building after all. 

More than half a million thin men and women 
have gladly made this FREE TEST that we now 
offer you; and that Sargol does succeed, does make 
thin folks fat, even where all else has failed, is best 
proved by the tremendous business we have done, 

Sargol has put pounds of healthy ‘stay there” 
flesh on hundreds who doubted, and in ‘spite of 
their doubts, You don't have to believe in Sargol 
togrow plump from itsuse, You just take it and 
watch weight pile up, hollows vanish, and your 
figure round out to pleasing and normal ‘pro- 
portions. You weigh yourself when you begin 
and again when you finish and let the scales teil 
the story. 

Sargolis a tiny concentrated tablet. You take 
one with every meal. It mixes with the food you 
eat for the purpose of separating all of its flesh-pro- 
ducingingredients, It prepares these fat-making 
elements in an easily assimilated form, which the 
blood can readily absorb and carry all’ over your 
body. Plump, well developed persons don’t need 
Sargol to produce this result, Their assimilat‘ve 
Machinery performs its functions without aid. 
But thin folks’ assimilative organs do not. This 
fatty portion of their food now goes to waste 
through their bodies like unburned coal through 
anopen grate. A few days’ test of Sargol in your 
eo — -_— case will surely prove whether or not this is true 


of you. Isn't it worth trying? 
50c Box F E COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR 


To enable any thin reader, 10 pounds or more EXPENSE. 
under weight, toeasily make this test, we willgive 

% = ti <4 This coupon entitles any person to one 60c 
a 8c box of Sargol absolutely free. Either Sargol aches of Bargcl, the Soncentrated Plesk 
will increase your weight or it won't and the only wilder (provided you have never tried it), 
way toknow isto try it. Send for this Free Test and that 10c. is enclosed to cover postage, 


rad acking,ete, Read our advertisement printe 
Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or stamps to Peaterand then put 10c in silver in letter to- 


help pay postage, packing, etc., and a full size 50c day, with coupon and the full ele pakbare wu 
package will be sent by return mail free of charge. be sent you! by return post. | Address: The 
Mail this coupon with your letter to the SARGOL Peg a ad as oh EE 
CO., 420-U HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, lainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
N.Y. PErrer. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


Man and His Needs 


Your Here in America we have very 
Spring little Spring. Winter vanishes 
Suit and before we know where we 


are Summer is upon us. Asa 
consequence the ‘Spring’? suit as known in 
Europe really isn’t a Spring suit at all, but an 
early Summer suit. And it is about time that 
these garments were selected. There are no 
strikingly new styles to chronicle, but the shades 
rather run to blues and greens. If you do choose 
either of these colors don’t pick out anything foo 
green or /vo blue. Be moderate and you will 
succeed in hitting just the right shade. Brown 
is still popular, of course, but is being run pretty 
close by the green and the blue. 


A correspondent writes asking 
why it is that he can never get 
just the kind of sporting gar- 
ments he needs at the different 
ready-made clothing establishments. He has tried, 
but there is always something wrong about them. 
What’s the reason? The reason is that sporting 
garments should be purchased from firms that 
make nothing else. ‘Vould you go to a hardware 
store to buy a gun? There are a number of first 
class makers of sporting clothes and we shall be 
glad to give the names and addresses of these to 
anyone who may desire them. 


Sporting 
Garments 


“Tonic”? It may not be generally re- 
Paste for membered that the value of a 
strop depends a great deal on 

Razors the character of the paste 


which is applied to it. In fact, it is usually the 
aste that puts the edge on a blade, not the 
leather. Wehad a sample of a new “Tonic” 
paste for razors sent us the other day, and after 
a trial we came to the conclusion that it would 
make the sulkiest blade bright and put. an edge 
on a carden spade if necessary. he paste is 
quite cheap and any one who has a dull razor and 
wants it brightened should try it. 
Safety By the way, talking of razors. 
Razor the great drawback to the 
“safety” is the necessity for 
Users taking it to pieces after use 
and cleaning it. This occupies a longer time 
than the actual operation of shaving. An English 
contemporary points out that for eighteen pence 
—thirty-six cents—you can buy an ingenious 
little “bath” into which you plunge your razor 
after the shave, and leave it there. The ‘“‘bath” 
contains a chemical solution that not only cleans 
and sterilizes the razor. but has the unique qual- 
ity of keeping it sharp; a blade will keep its 
edge for a couple of months when immersed 
after use in the fluid All safety-razor users 
should get one of these ‘‘baths’” without delay; 
they last for ages, and save their cost in blades 
and temper in a month. 
“Interested Reader of ‘Man 
comes te and His Needs’’’ (something 
like a pseudonym, this!) asks us 
All Occasions to kindly give him the correct 
dress to wear at formal dinners, balls, receptions, 
evening weddings, theatres, clubs, stag altaire, 
motoring and a dozen other occasions. uch as 
we should like to do so we are jealous of our space 


and therefore are unable to devote it to solength 
areply. If our correspondent will favor us wit! 
his name and address we will be glad to send him 
—as well as any other readers—a little chart 
showing how he may be assured of appearing 
correctly dressed at all times and onall occasions. 


Cameraz The camera season is ‘‘about to 
for commence,”’ as they say in the 
circus, and it is well worth 
Profit while taking a camera on one’s 
trips and holidays. Many a man has made the 
cost of his holiday by clever use of his camera. 
But it is necessary to have a reliable apparatus 
and this cannot be obtained for a couple of dollars, 
though much fun, of course, may be had witha 
cheap machine. Care should be taken that your 
camera is furnished with a good, quick lens. Get 
aequainted with your machine before startin; 
and don’t snap everything in sight. If youdo, all 
your profits will go in wasted films. Something 
always happens on a holiday and the man who 
has his camera with him can frequently land an 
interesting picture. Newspapers are gled of 
pictures during the Summer and are quick to pur- 
chase those that have beauty, originality or 
topical interest. 
There are air-guns and air- 
Alr guns. Some are dangerous and 
Rifles should never be placed in the 
hands of children or even 
grown up boys. There are, however, some make 
of air-rifles which can be trusted, and in these 
cases it is not a bad thing to give a boy a gun of 
this deacription and let him learn how to shoot — 
and shoot straight. We have in mind a rifle of 
this kind out of which we got great fun when we 
were younger than we are now and with which 
we never had an accident. Such a rifle should 
always be purchased by parents who value their 
children’s lives and limbs. 
By Fou are judged to some exo: 
y the clothes you wear and i: 
Their Clothes, you are in the habit of having 
etc your clothes just about right 
you will be credited with good taste anda correct 
sense of proportion. Many a man will spoil an 
otherwise good appearance by a flaring tie, ex- 
cruciating socks or a waistcoat that would create 
a riot in a bull ring. If you don’t know how to 
dress well yourself just go to a good tailor and 
place yourself in his hands. He usually knows 
what is correct and what isn’t and he is quite 
aware that if he ‘falls down’ in his advice to 
you your friends, who have good taste, will cer- 
tainly not ask who your tailor is with any desire of 
making a call. So above all things, good taste 
in dress, if yew please. 
A We prophesy thst the ‘‘Tango” 
New craze will run right though the 
pid Summer and possibly several 
“Tango’’ Shoe Summers. The leading expon- 
ents of this dance and its satellites—the Maxixe, 
the Hesitation and the rest point out that unless 
a correct kind of shoe is worn the various gyra- 
tions through which the ankle goes may have a 
very bad effect on the bones and muscles. This 
of course is a fearful thought but rot one likely 
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The map-contents of “The Wide World Magazine,” which shows at a eance the locelity of each article and narrative 


of adventure in this aomber. 


Digitized by Google 


“1 ROUND A MAN HANGING TO THE TRUNK OF A TREE, HIS FEET ALMOST ON A LEVEL WITH MY 
HEAD, WHILE FROM HIS SHOES GLARED THE TWO TINY LIGHTS THAT HAD SO PUZZLED ME!” 
SEE PAGE 208. 
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Advertising for a 
Wife. 


AND WHAT IT LED TO. 


By LUCIUS L. WITTICH, of Joplin, Missouri. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDRE GORDON. 


Seeking a life-partner through the medium of a newspaper advertisement is always a risky business; 
but few people can have found it more unfortunate than did Colonel Worth, a millionaire mine- 


owner, of Joplin, Missouri. 


His little experiment, as related in this narrative, brought him 


within an ace of a horrible death. 


AL) | MONG the possessions most highly 
4 : p} prized by Colonel James H. Worth, 
bs \e a millionaire mine-operator and pro- 
‘ Wax | perty-owner of Joplin, Missouri, is a 
small electrical device somewhat 
similar in appearance to an ordinary pocket 
flash-lamp. Colonel Worth formerly used this 
miniature battery to create unusual effects in 
electric lighting ; for instance, he would place 
tiny incandescent bulbs in the buttonholes of his 
coat, in his necktie, or in the eyelets of his shoes. 
The electrical equipment was used solely on 
festive occasions, such as masquerade balls, 
dinner-parties, and social gatherings at which 
the Colonel desired to present something novel. 
This apparently unimportant article was the 
means of saving Colonel Worth from one of the 
most horrible of deaths. He values it highly, 
yet he admits that the very sight of it brings a 
chill to his blood. The fact that it was the 
instrument of salvation when death seemed 
certain causes him to treasure it, and it occupies 
a prominent place in his rooms. ; 

Several years ago Colonel Worth, while a 
guest at one of the big hotels in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, near which city he owns extensive farm- 
lands, inserted in one of the daily newspapers of 


Vol. xxxiii—15.. 


that city—more for a joke than anything else— 
the following advertisement :— 


Wantep, A WirE.—A_ wealthy mine-operator of 
Joplin, Mo., desires to meet, with a view to matrimony, 
a middle-aged woman in good physical health. Financial 
condition of no importance, as the right woman will 
fill the bill whether she possesses money or not. 
Apply to James H. Worth, Hotel Indianapolis, Ind. 


Needless to state, an advertisement of this 
character brought hundreds of applicants. 
Colonel Worth says he never before realized that 
there could be so many unmarried women in a 
single city who really wanted to wed. There 
was almost a panic in the hotel when the ladies 
began to arrive. They came singly, in twos and 
threes, and in droves. There were young girls 
who had evidently failed to read the advertise- 
ment carefully, and ancient grandams who 
might have been considered middle-aged in 
primeval days. Many, however, were truly 
middle-aged, and among these there were a 
number of women of striking personality. 
Several, the Colonel thought, were well fitted to 
adorn his home throughout the remainder of his 
days. He began to look upon his experiment 
less in the light of a joke and speculated seriously 
as to whether, after all, it might not be wisdom 
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on his part to make a choice from the army of 
femininity that had paraded before him. 

One woman in particular, a dark-eyed, queenly 
personage of commanding personality, whose 
striking beauties of face and figure could not be 
questioned, strongly attracted the Colonel, He 
had noticed her from the first, and took the 
trouble to make an appointment with her in 
order that their acquaintanceship might be more 
definitely established. He learned that her 
name was Juanita Correl, and that she was what 
she termed a “real American,” although there 
was unmistakable evidence that she was of 
Spanish descent. 

One evening, several weeks after their first 
meeting, the Colonel and Miss Correl were seated 
in the parlour of the hotel. Affairs had pro- 
gressed to a stage where Colonel Worth was 
almost inclined to make this beautiful, dark- 
haired woman his wife. She had called upon 
him repeatedly at the hotel and he had visited 

. at her home, where she resided with a widowed 
mother. During the whole of this time no hint 
had been dropped of the existence of such a 
person as Juan Burke, who, the Colonel after- 
wards learned, pronounced his first name “ Wan ” 
and his second “ Bur-kay.”” He was of Mexican- 
Irish extraction, and the first intimation the 
Colonel received that such a personage existed 
was on this particular evening. 

The conversation of the pair was beginning to 
run along confidential lines when a huge, dark- 
skinned man suddenly appeared in the luxurious 
apartment and bore swiftly down upon them 
Intense, burning jealousy was depicted in every 
line of his strong featu Miss Correl’s olive 
complexion turned almost ashen, and she sank 
back gasping, quite unable to speak. 

For a moment Burke—for this was he—could 
hardly utter a sound. Then he shook a huge 
fist at the woman, cursed her for being unfaithful 
to him, and finally turned on Colonel Worth, 

an to upbraid. The huge stature 
of the intruder was of great advantage to him ; 
he towered above the Colonel and seemed on the 
point of falling upon him bodily. A conflict 
could hardly have been averted had it not been 
for the opportune appearance of several of the 
hotel servants, who separated the two and led 
the struggling intruder from the room. They 
held him a prisoner while someone went to the 
telephone to call the police. 
“Do not let them take Juan to jail,” implored 

Miss Correl ; “‘ he will kill me if you do.” 

Thereupon the Colonel interposed with the 
waiters and procured the man’s release. Burke, 
however, seemed loath to leave the hotel as long 
as Miss Correl remained. She held a hurried 
consultation with Colonel Worth, while Burke 


stood close by, his burning eyes scorching her 
through, 

“ Thad better go with him now,” she whispered 
to the Colonel. ‘‘ I will see you to-morrow.” 

But the morrow did not see the fulfilment of 
this promise ; nor the next day, nor the next. 

Alter three days of waiting the perturbed 
Colonel went to the home of the missing lady. 
and there received from her mother the astound- 
ing information that she had gone away with 
Burke—where, the old lady did not know. 

“She was afraid to refuse,’ sobbed the 
mother. 

It seemed to the Colonel as though a gulf 
had opened before his feet. for he had become 
genuinely attached to Juanita Correl. He had 
convinced himself that she was the lady of his 
choice ; and now that she gone, possibly 
for ever, and in the power of another man, the 
thought sickened him. He did everything pos- 
sible to discover her whereabouts, but without 
result, and then waited in the hope that she 
might return, or at least write to him. But he 
waited in vain. 

After weeks of anxiety, during which the 
Colonel made frequent visits to the girl’s home, 
only to learn that the mother had heard nothing 
from her, he finally gave up his quest and 
returned to business affairs at Joplin, which 
were demanding his attention. He kept in 
touch with Mrs. Correl, but the latter maintained 
that she knew nothing of her daughter's where- 
abouts. Colonel Worth is now inclined to believe 
that the mother’s lips were sealed through fear 
of violence from her volcanic son-in-law, for 
he soon discovered that the girl had been forced 
into wedding the big fellow. The knowledge of 
the wedding came to him in a most unlooked-for 
and tragic manner. One evening he was a 
guest at a ball given at one of Joplin’s most 
exclusive homes. On this occasion he had adorned 
himself with some tiny electric bulbs, which, by 
the pressure of a button on the small battery 
which he carried in his coat-pocket, could be 
made to gleam in the eyelets of his shoes. It was 
a bitterly cold night in February, 1911. The 
evening was barely half-spent when Colonel 
Worth was summoned to the door, He stepped 
out in the front porch in his evening clothes, 
shivering as the chill wind swept around him. 
The figure of a heavily-coated man was dis- 
tinguishable at the edge of the fringe of light 
that radiated from the brilliant lamp in the 
roof of the porch, At the kerb Colonel Worth 
could dimly make out the form of a covered 
carriage—not an ordinary street cab, but an 
old-style ‘“ Surrey.’ 

“Well, what do you want?” he demanded, 
as the man near the porch seemed to hesitate. 
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“ 
A hoge, dark-skinned man suddenly appeared in the luxuriou ment and bore swiftly down upon them. Intense, burning 
jealousy was depicted in every of bis strong features.” 
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“Just one meenit of your time, Colonel,” was 
the answer, “Could 1 see you privately just 
one meenit ?” 

All unsuspecting, Colonel Worth 
toward the steps and descended. Beyond the 
circle of light from the porch it was black as 
ink, and the features of the man who addressed 
him were hidden in the shadows. He pre- 
sumed, on the impulse of the moment, that 
his visitor was a mining man who wished to 
see him regarding certain zinc and lead leases 
which he owned. He had hardly stepped upon 
the stone sidewalk, however, when a full appre- 
ciation of his peril came to him. He was seized 
in a grip of steel, and a huge hand was clasped 
tightly over his mouth, preventing even the 
faintest outcry, Another figure, also watmly 
clad, now came running toward him from the 
direction of the carriage, and the two, despite 
his struggles, lifted him bodily into the vehicle. 
One of them kept a heavy hand over his mouth, 
the thick wool of the gloved fist almost suffocating 
him, while the other seized the reins and drove 
rapidly away. 

They were well out on a lonely country road- 
way leading southward from the city before the 
gloved hand was removed from the Colonel's 
mouth. Meanwhile, the excitement of the 
assault had tended to keep the prisoner’s blood 
surging, and he had not yet felt the cutting 
cold; but now he began to shiver as the 
biting blasts penetrated to his skin. Finally one 
of the men spoke 

“Tam Bur-kay,” he said, impressively. 

For a moment the Colonel did not grasp the 
import of the remark. Then he remembered and 
shuddered. 

“You haf stole my wife,” 
stranger. 

“No, no; you are mistaken,’ 
agitated Colonel. 

“ You lie, curse you !”” snarled the man, and 
he seized Colonel Worth by the throat, clenching 
his fingers deep into the flesh until his victim 
was almost senscless. 

“My Juanita luf you; she no luf me, but I 
make her marry me, curse her, and now she ees 
gone,” he cried. And again, in a paroxysm of 
rage, he seized the Colonel by the throat as 
though to choke from him the admission that the 
woman had come to him. 

The wild snatches of conversation that ensued 
enlightened the hapless Colonel concerning 
several features of the mysterious disappearance 
of Juanita Correl. She had been forced to marry 
Burke, it appeared; the two had removed to 
Chicago, and not more than a week previously 
she had disappeared. Burke had promptly 
come to the conclusion that she had joined Colonel 


moved 


continued the 


’ stammered the 


Worth in Joplin. Brooding over her disappear- 
ance, he had come to Joplin and trailed’ the 
Colonel to the house where he was attending a 
ball. With him came an accomplice, and these 
two men were now the Colonel's companions 
on a bleak, wind-swept road south of the city. 

With oaths and blood-curdling threats, Burke 
reiterated his demand that Colonel Worth should 
disclose the whereabouts of the missing woman ; 
but this, of course, he could not do, for he had 
not seen her since that tragic night at the 
Indianapolis hotel. Again and again he told 
his captor this, but the man’s utterances grew 
wilder and wilder, and at last, to his horror, 
Worth realized that he had a maniac to deal 
with, 

“ef you no tell where Juanita ees, you 
die !”’ hissed Burke, presently. 

“ But Lam innocent, man,” protested Colonel 
Worth. “ For Heaven’s sake, listen to reason, 
Can't you see that Iam not lying to you ? ” 

All his protests, however, were in vain ; 
Burke cursed him viciously and vowed that he 
should die. Finally, after what seemed hours, 
the carriage stopped at a point where a bleak 
wilderness of scrub oaks covered a hillside that 
rose up to the background of the dark night sky. 
There were no farm-houses near ; it was one of 
the dreariest spots imaginable. Up to this time 
no intimation of the fate to be meted out to him 
had reached Colonel Worth’s ears, though he 
feared the worst. 

“We will take heem out here, 
his companion. 

“All right,” assented the other, laconically. 

Together they lifted the Colonel from the 
carriage and dragged him through the woods for 
several hundred feet. 


” said Burke to 


“One more chance,” said Burke, halting. 
“Will you tell?” 
“T cannot; I know nothing,” answered 


Worth. 

A hundred times afterwards Colonel Worth 
wondered why he did not lead his hate-crazed 
captor astray by permitting him to imagine that 
he knew something of the woman's whereabouts 
and giving him false information ; but in the 
excitement and strain of the moment no such 
plan oceurred to him, As it was, he stuck 
steadfastly to his statement that he knew 
nothing about the woman. Still volleying 
imprecations, Burke forced a wad of cloth into 
his mouth and tied it securely in place. His 
arms were then bound to his sides by the two 
tuflians and his ankles firmly tied together. 
Thus helpless, he was stood upright against an 
oak-tree somewhat larger than its companions, 
while the two men contemplated him in silence. 
Suddenly Burke was spurred with a new idea. 
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“We will string heem up!” he cried, 
exultingly. 

His companion offered no objection, and 
together the pair looped the ropes beneath 
Worth’s arms, tossed the loose ends over the 
lowest boughs of the tree, and then hauled upon 
them. A moment later Colonel Worth felt 
himself hoisted several yards above the ground. 
The icy wind cut through his thin clothing like 
a knife, and he felt that he could not live for 
another hour in such intense cold. The men 
next tied his pinioned feet firmly to the trunk of 
the tree, and then stood back to view their work 
as best they might in the darkness. Burke lit 
a match and leered up into his victim’s face. 

“In a hour, two hours, t’ree hours mebbe,” 
he chuckled, ‘“‘ you will freeze to death !” 

A gust of wind extinguished the feeble light, 
and the darkness became more intense. One 
last look, and the two men stumbled away 
through the darkness. A minute or two later 
Colonel Worth heard the clatter of the horse’s 
hoofs on the hard flint road, and then all became 
still, save for the sighing of the wind among the 
trees. 

Already chilled to the bone by the long ride 
through the country, poor Worth felt that 
another hour would be the limit of his endurance. 
He could not call for help, for he was gagged ; 
but even had he been able to shout he knew his 
chances of attracting attention would be very 
slight, as few travellers would be likely to 
be abroad upon that lonely road on such a 


It was close to this road that Colonel Worth, gagged and bound, was hung to 
a tree and left to freeze to death by his infuriated rival. 


wild wintry 
night. In his 
desperation 
he made 
frantic 
efforts to 
free himself 
from the 
ropes which 
held him 
prisoner, 
cutting 
painfully in- 
to his flesh, 
but entirely 
without 
success. Be- 
tween these 
spasms of 
frenzied ex- 
ertion he 
grew colder 
and colder, 
and each 
fresh effort 
left him 
feebler. The 
intense 
darkness 
and silence 
weighed 
down his 
spirits, 


Colonel James H. Worth, whose extra- 

ordinary adventures, which were directly 

brought about by his advertising for a wife, 
are here related. 
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seeming like his burial shroud. 
miserably in this gloomy wood ? 
For a long, long time he hung 


that there was no earthly chance of escape. By 


degrees his limbs became numt 


waning night this sense of 
deadness was welcomed; he 
longed for the moment when 


the intense pain of the cold 
would end in unconsciousness. 
Nevertheless, he continued to 
hope that freedom might yet be 
his, and with his last ounce of 
strength he struggled desperately 
for a full minute, and then let 
his head fall forward hopelessly. 

As he did so a glare of light 
met his eyes. He tried to cry 
aloud, for he felt that assistance 
was at hand; then he slowly 
awakened to realization of the 
fact that the mysterious light 
was caused by the twinkling of 
the little electric bulbs in the 
ey s of his shoes. In his last 
f he had moved the 
button on the battery in his 


pocket in such a manner as to switch on the 


current, and the tiny lamps in 
now blazing through the dari 
dazzling cyes. 


But, bright as they were, they 


Was he to perish 
him, 
helpless, fecling 


b, and with the 


Dr Chas. Morsman, who rescued Colonel 
Worth. He is shown in shooting costume. 


his shoes were window. 


kness like two 


darkness of unconsciousness which overcame 


The remainder of the narrative is best told by 
Dr. Chas. A. Morsman, a Joplin dentist, who on 
this wild February night was returning to Joplin 


in an automobile from a meeting 
of the Anti-Horse-Thief Asso- 
ciation at the Saginaw Lodge, 
eight miles south-west of the city. 
Passing along an unusually dark 
and lonesome strip of woodland, 
he suddenly saw gleaming 
through the trees what seemed 
to him at first to be automobile 
head-lights in the distance, 

“A second glance, however, 
assured me that this could not 
be the case,” says Dr. Morsman. 
“T had been over the route 
often and knew there was no 
road in that direction. Cold as 
it was, I stopped my car and 
watched the strange lights for a 
minute or two, trying to make 
out their meaning. There was 
no farm-house in that direction ; 
besides, I knew the two curious 


sparks of brilliance did not come from a 
Final'y, 
my own satisfaction, I stepped from the car. 
took a small electric flash-light from my 


to solve the mystery to 
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A statement by Dr, Morsman testifying to the accuracy of his part of this remarkable story. 


did not help him. Colonel Worth’s head fell 
forward on his breast and presently even the 
glare of the lights was extinguished in the intense 


pocket, and picked my way through the un- 
derbrush to the spot where the lights were shining: 
Imagine my sensations when I found a man 


a 


hanging to the 
trunk of a 
tree, his feet 
almost on a 
level with my 
head, while 
from his shoes 
glared the two 
tiny lights 
that had so 
puzzled me! 
In all my ex- 
istence I do 
not believe I 
was ever so 
thrilled with 
horror. 

It was with 
difficulty 
that I scaled 
the trunk of 
the tree to a 
point where I 
could cut the 
ropes that held 
him up in the 
branches, but 
first I undid 
the ropes that 
bound his 
ankles to the 
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Keystone Hotel 


A letter from Colonel Worth in which he vouches for the trath of the events here related. 


trunk. When I cut the upper ropes the man more of the vengeful Juan 


fell heavily to the ground, and I had great 
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difficulty in 
getting him to 
my automo- 
bile. Up to this 
time I believed 
him dead, but 
on reaching the 
city I hurried 
him to my 
office, prepared 
some hot 
whisky, sum- 
moned aid,and 
in the course 
of time revived 
him. So con- 
torted were his 
features that it 
was not until 
he had opened 
his eyes that 
I recognized 
Cuicnel Worth. 
Another hour 
in the woe-'s 
and he woula 
have frozen 
to death.” 
Since then 
Colonel Worth 
has seen no 
Burke nor of 


his wife—nor is he anxious to. 


A letter from Mr. J. F. Osborne, Mayor of Joplin, Missouri, testifying to the standing of Messrs. Worth and Morseman. 


A PICTURE-HUNTER 


I 


HHROUGHOUT many picture-hunts, both in England and 
abroad, nothing has impressed me more than the uniform 
kindness which has been accorded me wherever I have 
been ; but nowhere have I met with so much help 
and goodwill as I did in Hungary. I have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing the Hungarians to be the kindest 
people on the face of the globe. It would be impossible to 

conceive of a nation more warm-hearted, more hospitable, 

more generously disposed towards the stranger in their 
midst. From the first day of my sojourn in Hungary 
to the last I experienced nothing but the friendliest 
hospitality, with the possible exception of the 
curious experience with which I shall close my 
second article. At one place I was made a guest 
of the city, my expenses were paid, a gentleman 
who spoke considerable English most courteously 
agreed to accompany me as interpreter, and 
every possible help was extended to me in 
connection with the securing of a certain 
group of photographs. 

On the day I arrived at Budapest I was intro- 
duced to a Hungarian lady who spoke excellent 
English. She was staying at the same hotel as 
myself, and the following morning asked me 
if I would like to share her carriage, as she 
was going to a section of the city which she 
knew I wished to visit. This unconventional 
offer was gladly accepted. 

I should like to comment on all that I saw in 
Budapest, but space permits of only the briefest 
account. The capital is perhaps the one city 
in Hungary which is fairly well known in England 
and America. It is a city of wide streets and 
pavements, splendid business buildings, magnificent 
statuary, and up-to-date shops, while the six 
bridges which here span the Danube may easily be 
reckoned amongst the finest in the world. 

What always attracts me in a foreign country 
is street life and scenes, and I was much enter- 
tained by the custom amongst the peasantry of 
carrying everything on the back, in large baskets 
strapped over the shoulders. Fruit, nuts, bread, and sweet- 
meats are hawked about in these baskets. Another custom 
is to advertise the principal contents of a store or shop by 
means of coloured pictures fixed under glass at the entrance. 
This is specially noticeable in the case of butchers’ shops, hard- 
ware stores, boot and shoe emporiums, and the like, while beer 
saloons invariably display enormous glasses of this foaming A éroup of Hungarian ginsies—They are an 


beverage—sometimes disappearing down the throats of a party Einral cA cee Camere 
of extremely pleased -looking gentlemen —all painted on the : 
outside front windows, As in most Continental cities, the café Once off the beaten track, Hungary * 


life of Budapest is a notable feature. To these cafés everybod the quaint and picturesque. The Pas 
= . . % Ty 0 'y ij eet Re 
resorts in the evenings, to sip coffee, chat, and listen to the jo ¢™® epee, Se 


; 5 In these chatty articles Mr. Cutler tei 
gipsy bands which may always be found here. ever-ready camera, through this Ree 


. By. 


IN HUNGARY. A. W. CUTLER. 


‘There are many interesting villages within a short distance of 
Budapest. I went one morning to a place called Czinkota, in company 
with the good lady beforementioned, who most graciously offered to 


act as my interpreter. ¥ 6 ‘ 
Now, Czinkota is typical of most “Hungarian villages in that 


every house is of but one storey, whitewashed, thatch-roofed, 
and rendered quite private by a high wooden fence. A door 
in this fence always opens into a spacious courtyard, in a 
corner of which you will note a bucket-well, manipulated 
by a wheel or an immense well sweep. ; , 
The costume of the peasants in this 
The Lady section of Hungary is, as regards the 
With womenfolk, a short dress coming to 
Eighteen the knee, short sleeves, leaving the 
Petticoats! arm bare almost to the shoulder, 
and a woollen shawl or scarf worn 
round the neck and across the breast, the ends 
being fastened behind at the waist. Many 
petticoats are a feature of this costume — the 
more t!:e merrier —and a woman wearing no 
fewer than eighteen petticoats was pointed out 
to me. 

The dress of the men is, needless to say, 
simpler. They do not wear eighteen pairs of 
trousers, though this would be quite possible 
if they began with the skin-tight leg-gear 
adopted by the Mexican peon. The Hungarian 
peasant goes in for extraordinarily wide 
trousers, so voluminous that they hang exactly 

like a skirt, or long shirt, and at first I flatly 

refused to believe that they were not skirts or 

shirts, but when a whole family solemnly pro- 

ceeded to prove that I-was mistaken in this 

espect, as shown in one of the accompanying photo- 
graphs, I was compelled to admit that they 
were indeed trousers, though such trousers as I 
had never dreamt of before. I should say there 
is no risk whatever of these extraordinary gar- 
ments getting “ baggy ” at the knees ! 

Another interesting village we visited from Buda- 
pest was Soroksar. It was at Soroksar that I 
had my first introduction to Hungarian gipsies 
In making inquiries about something else, we 
learned that there was an encampment of the : 
on the outskirts of the village. We went th as 

: at once and found two or three women and vote 
girls, two men, and a number of children gathered around a 


shed in a field. The ground in front of th 
‘ ; red 7 nd ie shed was strew: 
cxocedindly hardy race, and the children may Me immense pillows, a striking feature of gipsy life here anal 
naked, although the nip of autumn was in the air, some of the 


children were stark naked. 3 
offers a rich field to the lover of quite cold, the ee t Mia told that, even when it was 
peasants have all sorts of curious dcbee ml e often seen without clothes The 
the observant eye at every turn, men and boys all wore extremely gaudy shirts of red 

yellow cotton; the former also sported huge silver Bie 

ons 


>. + describes his wanderings, with an ie 
interesting and unspoilt country. on their coats and waistcuats, while th 
€ women, by way 
‘ Y of 
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Many of the gipsies are quite rich—This photograph shows a party camped on the veranda of a house. The 
urn and the teapot sre of silver, and the women are wearing expensive jewellery. Oa account of their 
thieving propensities the gipsies are only allowed to stay in one place for two days. 


ornaments, had large silver coins strung on the 
plaited tails of their hair. 

The family group first reproduced consented to 
pose for their pictures, the father saying that he 
would be quite satisfied if we gave him a little 
money for tobacco. 

Our unexpected appearance amongst these 
people excited considerable comment. Both of 
us were taken to be English, and my companion 
afterwards told me that she had overheard 
them say that we were ‘no good,” but that our 
clothes were worth something! She had been 
wearing a bracelet containing many stones, the 
value of which they had not only correctly 
appraised, but had actually counted quite 
accurately the number of stones in the bracelet, 


although these were small and 
the owner had been moving 
about all the time. 
Now, in Hun- 
The Hungarian gary, at any 
Gipsy. rate, all gipsies 
are not poor. 
These gipsies, on the contrary, 
were rich. They belonged to 
the same band seen in the 
other illustration shown above. 
Note the draperies on the 
wall, the large silver urn and 
teapot on the low, round table 
—also very typical—and the 
chief of the gang taking his 
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ease on a pile of luxurious pillows in the back-ground. He 
not rising at our approach, claiming that 


apologized for ‘ 
e ery hard of late, in consequence of 


he had been working v 
ch he was sick ! 

Some further information about the gipsies of Hungary 
may prove of interest to WIDE Wor-p readers, I was told 
that there were about two hundred thousand gipsies in the 
country. They are considered to be a most dangerous com- 
are held in great contempt by the rest of the 
populace. I was cautioned on no account to go amongst 
them alone, and, while the ones we met at Soroksar seemed 
harmless enough, I can quite understand that they might 
have exhibited a different attitude had we run across them 
out in the wilds. Owing to their thieving propensities they 
are not permitted to live in the towns, and are only allowed 
to remain two days at any one village. The gipsies in the 
last picture described had hired a vacant house for a couple 
of days ; the photograph was taken on the veranda. Like 
our own gipsies, they go from village to village mending old 
pots and pans, and incidentally “ annexing ” anything they 
can lay their hands on. 

An amusing story is told of a rich gipsy chieftain, who, 
having just arrived at a certain village, met the Count of 
the village driving in his carriage, and, taking off his hat 
with a profound bow, asked permission of the great man 
to call next day and renovate the pots and pans of his house- 
hold. Permission to come was graciously given, and the 
following day the chief arrived in state in his own carriage ! 
Usually they travel in carts covered with a low roof of 
matting, and sometimes a string of eight or ten of these carts 
may be seen slowly winding along a rural highway. 

A gentleman staying at my hotel told me he had passed 
a gipsy outfit one afterncon while out driving. As the 
carriage went by a crowd of children rushed after it to beg 
for pennies, all except one small boy of some six summers, 
who remained sitting by the roadside, 
Guite naked, smoking a pipe half as long 
as himself with an ease and complacency 
born of wide experience, 

When a large band of gipsies is passing 
through a village 
the whole place is 
closed up tight for 


ww. 


munity and 


Where men wear skicts—This picture shows the absurdly wide “trousers” worn by the peasants of H 
Ungary, 
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the time being, and even then things get stolen. 
They will prowl around houses in the most bare- 
faced manner, even when the occupants are on 
the alert and sitting on the veranda ! 
Their treatment of lone travellers 
Gipsy is usually to strip them of clothes 
Vengeance. and valuables and turn them 
loose. And woe betide the man 
who gets on the wrong side of these fellows and 
incurs their vengeance! Such a one is doomed. 
I was credibly informed that the aggrieved 
gipsy watches his opportunity, and when it 
comes gently pricks his victim in the hand, arm, 
or maybe the ankle, with a needle-pointed dart, 
previously dipped in deadly poison. Once 
pricked, nothing can save the unfortunate 
man, and within two days he succumbs. 

Apart from the gipsy camp, Soroksar struck 
me as being very much the same as Czinkota, 
except that it is a larger village and there are a 
number of Dutch people here, some of whom 
are well-to-do and own their own land. 

While wandering about in search of peasant 
types we spied on a hilitop, some distance away, 
a man sitting astride on the roof of a low hut, 
which appeared to be all roof. He was sweeping 
the surrounding country with a pair of field- 
glasses, and turned out to be a land-guard. 
From this eminence he could command a 
com:ilete view of a large estate, and it was his 
business to watch for trespassers and generally 
protect the property. As we had no business on 
the land he looked at us rather suspiciously as 
we came up, but when he discovered that we 
merely wished to photograph him, the novelty 
of the situation quite appealed to him and he 
readily consented to pose. The hut proved to 

be simply a shelter for 
the horse, though at 
certain seasons it was 
shared by his master for 
days together. The 
man insisted on bringing 


the horse out of the snelter to be photographed. 
To the left of this picture may be seen what 
appears to be a shrine, surrounded by a wooden 
fence, but we were told it was a boundary mark. 

After spending some days in and around 
Budapest I went to Debreczen, the third city of 
importance in Hungary, reached in about five 
hours by express train from the capital. 
Debreczen is in the heart of the Aljéld or Low- 
lands, and the most primitive life in Hungary 
may be seen around here. Twenty-five miles 
from the city the great Hungarian Hortobagy 
begins, a vast pasture land over three hundred 
square miles in extent, where immense herds 
of cattle, hogs, and horses, and flocks of sheep, 
belonging to the citizens of Debreczen, are 
taken care of by a small colony of cowboys, 
shepherds, and swineherds. 

On the outskirts of the town a spacious 
pleasure park merges into a dense forest covering 
an area of some forty square miles ! 

As almost everywhere else in Hungary, the 
people here are engaged in agriculture, and a 
striking feature of Debreczen is the daily market. 
Long rows of women sit facing each other on the 
ground on either side of the thoroughfares 
devoted to the market, their geese, chickens, 
vegetables, and fruit being arranged in front of 
them, and finding a ready sale amongst the 
housewives, who parade up and down the long 
Tows. 

It was late in September when I visited 
Debreczen, but the heat was intense, and every 
market-woman held over her head a huge um- 
brella. Some of the old ladies were smoking 
long pipes with an air of great satisfaction. The 
most interesting section of the market to me 
centred around the venders of bread. Colossal 
loaves of bread lay on wooden platforms, loaves 

so large and heavy that 
many a woman who 
* bought one returned home 
5 with it strapped on her 
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back in the manner seen in the next illus- 
tration. The regular head-covering of this good 
dame, by the way, is the kerchief seen underneath 
the straw hat. The latter is for her husband—a 
clear case of ‘killing two birds wi-h one stone.” 

While at Debreczen I went one afternoon to a 
small village called Mike-Percs, in company witha 
gentleman who slowed me a great deal of kind- 
ness during my stay in Debreczen. As w2 were 
entering the village we met a country 
cart drawn by two big-horned bul- 
locks. This kind of cart is typical 
of the Adji d, and a song chain of 
them may occasiwn v be seen in 
the early mornings hea ng for 
the market. 

It was at Mike-Percs that I 
secured what scems to me an 
unusuallystriking photograph 
of father and son. Note 
how absolutely identical 
these two are in every 
respect; both with 
similar farming imple- 
ments on their shoul- 
ders, both with coats 
over one shoulder, 
both wearing sofc 
felt hats, both bare- 
footed, both wearing 
the breezy _ trousers 
already described, both 
alike in build and facial 
expression, and both ex- 
tremely pleased at being 
selected as subjects. Except 
for the fact that they were 
asked to stand for their photo- 
graphs this is in no respect an 
“arranged” picture. They were 
taken just as they happened to be 
when first seen. 

The picture reproduced on the top 
of the .ollowing page—a 
peasant woman working out 
in the fields by the side of 
her babe, swinging in an 
improvised cradle — was 
taken a great distance from Debreczen. Having 
finished my work there, I headed for the 
Tatra, the Highlands or mountainous part of 
Hungary, a day’s journey off. I had been told to 
change at Kassa, which I imagined would be some 
hours distan from Debreczen, so did not at first 
specially note the stations stopped at. This 
resulted in my passing Kass». by a small matter 
of three hours, and it was nine p.m. when I finally 
arrived at my destination. I wish all mistakes 
would end as happily as this one did! Having 


loaf of bread. 


This woman is not carry- 
ing a huge boulder, but a 


collected my things at the station I jumped 
into the one and only carriage waiting outside, 
which was on the point of starting when a young 
man ran up and in very fair English asked if he 
might share the carriage with me, as there would 
not be another one there that night. Of course 
I gladly assented. He turned out to be the 
cashier for a group of hotels at Tatrafiired, a 
fashionable resort in the Tatra, and, having 
inquired what I came io Hungary for, gave 
me several letters of introduction, which subse- 
quently proved most valuable. At this gentle- 
man’s suggestion I went to Péstyén, where the 
photograph of mother and child was taken. 

This town is situated in the Vag Valley, and 
lies south-west of the Tatra, some six hours 
distant by train. It is chiefly noted for its 
natural hot mud baths, long a curiosity of the 
Vag River at this point, and it is also a great 
centre for the Slovak population of Hun- 
gary. The whole Vag Valley is inhabited 
by Slovaks, a very hard-working, worthy 
race of people. There are immense beet- 
root fields all around here, and during 
the season swarms of Slovak women 
may be seen working on the ground, 

gathering the beetroots, which are 

used extensively in the manufacture 
of sugar. A very pretty custom 
amongst the Slovaks is io place their 
babies in hammocks slung on tripods, 
or in the manner seen in the picture on 
the next page, and as you pass along in 
the train you will often see dozens of these 
little hammocks dotted about the countryside, 


“Just like father Typha! peasants of the Lowlands going 
home from work. 


(cooole 
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in summer, when the intense heat would 
make cooking indoors almost unbear- 
able. Every house has its stove for 
winter cooking. It is an immense 
affair, so arranged as to serve the 
double purpose of baking bread 
and heating the family bed- 
room. 


I gathered that 

» A Curious the Slovakswere 
Punishment, very peace- 
ful, law-abid- 

ing community, but there 
are probably black sheep 
amongst their number, and 
in front of the Roman 
CatholicChurch at Péstyén 
may be seen an ancient 
stone pillar, reminiscent of 
the days when punishment 
was meted out in much the 
Same way as it was in Eng- 
land in those days. Fastened 
to this pillar in the centre is a 
large iron clasp, and at the base 
two smaller ones close to- 
gether. These clasps fitted 
around the waist and 
ankles of offenders, and 
when a man or 
woman had stolen 
something they 
were locked 
to this post 
onaSun- 
day 
and 


A Slovak woman at work in the fields, 
with her baby in a hammock close by, 


A peculiarity of 
Slovak life is the 
huge bundles car- 
ried on the back. 
More often than 
not a woman 
may be seen 
with one of ¥ 
these bundles \O 
on her back, espe- 


com- 
cially when she re- pelled 
turns home at the close to hold in 


of her long day’s work. 
Usually these loads consist 
of fodder for the cattle, and 
not infrequently a little child 
is carried on top. Long Well- 
ington boots are an item of 
dress amongst these people 
when not working barefooted in the 
fields. No stockings are worn, the~foot 
being merely bound about with a cloth 
to make the boot fit comfortably. the translation of which is, 
Here, as elsewhere in Hungary, you “I do not ask you to come, 
will note ovens outdoors in the court-  giovak women at « street corner— but if you come I receive 
yards of the houses or in some nearby Tiley wear ahiort siicis' and Welling? you.” 
open space. These ovens are used chiefly bebiesoatopottheirneavybaadier, I was fortunate in seeing 


their hands 
whatever they 
had stolen. 
Every Slovak at- 
tends mass on Sun- 
days, from which it 
may be gathered that 
this public exposure 
was no small ordeal. The 
post bears a terse inscription, 
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A Slovak village scene—During the hot weather all cooking is done outside, as here shown. 


two very interesting peasant weddings ‘during 
my travels in Hungary, one at Péstyén. The 
photograph reproduced on the following page 
is not the public advertisement of some new- 
fangled Parisian millinery establishment, but the 
back of a Slovak bride. She is decked from 
head to foot in ribbons, brilliantly adorned with 
patterns in red, green, pink, and yellow wools. 
The white cotton shawl worn about the waist falls 
over the forearms to the bottom of the dress in 
front, and serves the purpose of keeping the 
ribbons from being blown about. 

The bride was attended by three bridesmaids, 
also very much beribboned, and with their 
beautiful Wellington boots polished beyond 
reproach. The bridegroom appeared to be of a 
very serious turn of mind, and did not give one 
the impression that he was about to wed. 
Apart from the high boots worn there was 
nothing uistinctive about his dress, but I can 
imagine that his bride would have created quite 
a sensation could she have been suddenly trans- 
ported to this country for a brief half-hour. 

I paid a visit to the bride’s home, where 
many friends and neighbours had gathered, 
and in accordance with the custom at all Hun- 
garian marriages a gipsy band played joyful 
if somewhat noisy melodies in the courtyard. 
I was given a glass of wine to drink the 
bride’s health, and shortly thereafter the entire 
assemblage left for the wedding ceremony at the 
church, a mile away. The bridegroom headed 
the procession in company with a few of his 

Vol. xxxiii,—1, 


friends, and so 
careless was his 
attitude that you 
might have sup- 
posed he was 
merely out for a 
walk. Directly in 
their wake came 
the band, going at 
full blast, and evi- 
dently fully alive 
to the importance 
of the occasion, 
and_ incidentally 
their own. At 
least fifty yards 
behind the bride 
led the bulk of the 
procession. She 
was closely fol- 
lowed by her 
three bridesmaids, 
while the rear was 
brought up by the 
usual crowd of 
relatives, friends, 
and __ interested 
neighbours, 

A short distance 
from the church 
the band stopped 
and, stepping 
courteously to one 


Ag aacient piliory, 

were fastened on’ 

ia their hands whee 
stolen, 


to which thieves 
indays, i 
indays. holding 


an 


they had 
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side, cast admiring glances 
at the bride as she swept 
past. 

Arrived at the church, 
the happy couple patiently 
awaited the coming of the 
priest, and the knot hav- 
ing been tied they walked 
down the centre aisle 
together. Meanwhile, the 
godmother of the young 
woman had been standing 
at the threshold of the 
church holding a small 
cake in her anand. As the 
pair approached she broke 
the cake in half, giving 
one section to the bride 
and the other to the 


Rear view of a Slovak bride, showing the wonderful 
dress. 


ribbon hea 
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On the birth of the first-born it is the custom among the 
Slovaks for the bride's godmothers to call with offerings of 


bread and cakes. 


bridegroom. They in turn broke the cake into 
small pieces and distributed them amongst their 
respective friends as they came out of church. 
This is a very old custom. The bits of cake 
are supposed to be symbolical of the many 
sweet and happy years the young couple expect 
to enjoy as man and wife. 

The whole of the Vag Valley is noted for its 
ancient castles, many of which may be seen 
from the train as it rushes along. These old 
castles are frequent!;; perched on the extreme 
summit of some precipitous rock, a romantic 
setting which greatly adds to their charm. 

One of these stately ruins is situated near the 
village of Csejthe, and may be reached by 
carriage from Péstyén, or you may take the train 
to Vagujhely and drive to Csejthe from there. 
Arrived at Csejthe a long walk confronts the 
visitor, which is terminated only after a breathless 
scramble up a vast sweeping grass slope, at the 
top of which stands the castle. 

Csejthe (as it is always called) is 

The Ogress by no means the most pictur- 

of esque castle in Hungary, but it 
the Castle. is unquestionably the most 
tragically interesting. | About 
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the year 1624 the lady of the castle was one 
Elizabeth Bathory, who lived here alone with 
two servants, an aged man and woman. Now 
Elizabeth was to all outward appearances 
strikingly handsome—beautiful of form and face. 
Like most pretty women she naturally cherished 
a desire to remain bewitching as long as possible, 
and the scheme which she adopted to this end 
was distinctly original. 

In one way and another young girls were lured 
to the castle, perhaps on the pretext of being 
engaged as servants, but really to be murdered ! 
These unfortunate creatures were conducted to 
the cellar of the castle, and here, presumably in 
a state of nature, were compelled to walk 
towards the figure of a large doll. This doll was 
nothing more than a diabolical machine, in the 
construction of which a number of knives had 
been introduced. In approaching this hideous 
invention the victim all unwittingly released a 
hidden spring, which set the machine in action. 
Like a living fiend the outstretched arms of the 
doll grasped the poor girl in a death embrace 


before she had a chance to withdraw, literally 
cutting her to pieces in a few moments. The 
blood from the body was conducted by small 
channels to a bath close by, and in this Elizabeth 
is said to have bathed, thinking thereby to 
preserve her beauty. 

These atrocities went on for no less than ten 
years before they were discovered, and some six 
hundred girls are said to have lost their lives in 
this way. The crimes came to light through 
one of the girls enticed to tie castle managing 
to get in communication with her sweetheart, 
who rescued her after surmounting great 
difficulties. 

Now this story is fact, not fable. It is quite 
possible that the number of lives sacrificed did 
not aggregate six hundred, but the manner in 
which the girls met their death and the gist of 
the story in general is correct. That such a 
state of affairs could have gone on for years 
without being discovered may seem to many 
incredible. But a visit to Csejthe is sufficient 
to satisfy anybody as to the probability of the 
story. It is one of the wildest, most isolated 
spots that could possibly be imagined. 

Quite justly, the ogress Elizabeth Bathory 
herself came to a dreadful end, being imprisoned 
in one of the rooms of the castle, where she was 
slowly starved to death. 


The most tragically-interesting old castle in Hungary—It was formerly inhabited by an ogress who bathed in the blood of young 
dirls in order to preserve her beauty} 


(To be concluded.) 


A SAILOR’S 
BRIDE. 


The Story of a Disastrous 
Honeymoon. 


By MRS. G. A. LINDSTROM. 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. S. HODGSON 


The thrilling experiences which befell the authoress and her husband during their honeymoon 


at sea. 


Few young wives, fortunately, are called upon to endure such long - sustained 


ordeals as that described by Mrs. Lindstrom. 


Atl « have a “ petticoat” on board is, 
Cl y to the minds of some sailors— 
ny) P (| though few, I hope, are so ungallant 
Ena —as productive of ill-luck and 

calamity as to set sail on a Friday. 
But my husband had never heard of this dark 
prophecy, and would have scoffed at it if he had, 
little dreaming that in our case events would 
seem to justify it, and that amongst those who, 
like himself, were losers by the catastrophe here 
set forth, there would not be wanting one or 
two to draw attention to his previous long record 
of prosperous and fortune-favoured voyages and 
infer therefrom that the honeymoon, and, there- 
fore, the woman—alas! the woman again !— 
were at the bottom of the dire disaster that befell 
the good ship Lotos. 

However, could any fell influence be attributed 
to the feminine presence on board, it must, 
indeed, have been wholly occult and unconscious. 
For from the start I had been proud to know that 


my husband was captain first and lover afte:- 
wards, and it was with supreme content that I 
yielded myself to the unique experience of 
having on my honeymoon a rival for his atten- 
tions whose claims—and I well knew them to be 
almost incessant—would be considered before 
my own. : 

Nor, till the last quarter of the honeymoon 
was well-nigh spent, was there any hint of the 
misfortunes and perils that awaited us. I have 
delightful memories of Antwerp, of Durban, the 
“Gate of the Garden Colony,” and of South 
Australia, where it became my pleasant duty to 
hold ‘‘ At Homes ” on board in response to the 
cordial hospitality of the chief residents of the 
ports we visited. 

And with sailor’s blood in my veins it was but 
natural that I should be perfectly at home on 
the ocean, finding, from childhood up, nothing 
more delightfully exhilarating than a fresh 
breeze, a buoyant ship, and a frothy sea. 
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For fleetness and dapper elegance, however, 
the Lotos was perhaps not to be commended. 
For she was a Dutch-built vessel, though she 
now carried the Russian flag, and was shaped 
rather for cargo capacity than for speed and grace. 

But she was a staunch and goodly vessel, 
nevertheless, and many were the compliments 
I had heard about her both at home and abroad 
as she lay in the docks. She was a solidly-built 
iron ship, especially strong in the hull, full rigged, 
and of one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven tons register. Her class in the French 
Bureau Veritas corresponded with that of Ar at 
Lloyd’s. 

Her large deck-house was in keeping with the 
rest of her—solidly-built and wholly devoid of 
ornament. In the fore part were the mess- 
room and berths of the mates and steward, then 
the spacious, square centre cabin, and beyond 
that was our own cosy dressing-room, with 
berths, and next to this the chart-room, bath- 
room, and store-rooms. 

From her build, however, the Lotos was what 
sailors call a very ‘‘ wet” ship, and she rolled 
pretty badly. But I ama stranger to the qualms 
of sea-sickness, and her violent caprices troubled 
me little. To be sure, it was more exciting than 
agreeable to have the sofa break from its moor- 
ings and, with me upon it, make bewildering 
excursions to the other end of the room; and 
it is a little trying to the best of tempers to have 
your dinner continually pitched into your lap 
or over the floor. To cross the cabin was often 
a perilous undertaking, not to be frivolously 
attempted, while the making of one’s simple 
toilet was fraught with difficulties enough to 
make one weep. 

But—for there is a “ but,” thank Heaven, to 
every bad, as well as to every good, thing on 
this side of the grave—it was glorious to sit on 
deck on a blowy day and watch the foaming 
billows sweeping by and the albatrosses circling 
round. And little did a sailor’s daughter and 
a sailor’s wife anticipate the graver discomforts 
and perils in store. 

On June 11th, 1902, the Lotos left Wallaroo, 
South Australia, with a cargo of lead concen- 
trates for Cartagena, Spain. Lead concentrates 
are a particularly heavy and—in such weather as 
we were destined to encounter—a specially dan- 
gerous cargo to carry. Twelve cubic feet of it 
weighs a ton, and, under the surveyorship of the 
Adelaide underwriters, a special trunk-way was 
built for the cargo in accordance with Lloyd’s 
regulations. 

We were seventeen all told, to say nothing of 
the dog—a frisky little terrier pup given me by 
the pilot at Antwerp—a pet kitten, a couple of 
prime pigs, and a small flock of fowls. 


On our second day out we were caught in a 
furious gale, and the Lotos began to roll horribly. 
It became simply impossible for me to keep on 
my feet, the experiment resulting in my toes 
being almost broken as I was flung against walls 
and furniture. No good purpose being served 
by my persisting in it, I was glad to take my 
husband’s advice and keep to my bunk, where 
he bolstered me up with rugs and pillows so that 
I might not be tossed to pieces. 

The fury of the storm did not abate for any 
length of time, but for thirteen days was almost 
unceasing. Each tremendous lurch of the vessel 
weakened and imperilled rigging and stays, and 
men were constantly aloft busy with vain repairs. 
As fast as they mended the storm tore loose, and 
the hearts of all must have begun to sink as they 
saw the futility of their endeavours. 

Lying in solitude in my bunk, listening to the 
wild howling of the wind and the crash of the 
billows against the glass of the port-hole, I 
became aware of the piteous whining of my dog, 
Perro, as, vainly attempting to make his way to 
me, he was sent sliding from one side of the cabin 
to the other, and I felt compelled to get up and 
fetch him. Once on my feet, the principle that 
one may as well be hung for a sheep as for a 
lamb impelled me to allay at the same time my 
curiosity as to what the deck looked like in this 
terrific weather. Cautiously I guided myself 
to the mates’ mess-room, in the door of which 
was a small round window, through which, 
when no one was in, I had often watched the 
Zulus at Durban unloading the ship. 

As I stood thus, vaguely anxious about getting 
back to my bunk, I saw a man fall from aloft— 
the upper foretopsail yard—and, making vain 
clutches at ropes and ratlines as he came hurtling 
through the air, drop with a sickening thud to 
the deck. It was the bo’sun, an oldish man, 
and one of the best men my husband had on 
that ill-fated voyage. 

The sight made me feel ill. But to efface 
myself as far as possible was not only my duty, 
but the best service I could render. and so I 
turned away and, with my shivering Perro in 
my arms, began my risky passage back to my 
berth. The man, however, I learnt from my 
husband later, was not killed, but had sustained 
severe internal injuries, as well as some damage 
to the knee. For the rest of the voyage he 
was confined to his bunk, and was a source of 
additional anxiety. 

During the few and brief spells of better 
weather the sea was still terrific, and the violent 
rolling of the ship was therefore but little 
bettered. For fifty-three days we lurched our 
difficult way along—for we could scarcely be 
said to sail—through continual storm and sleet. 
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Then, o>: howling 
midnight came che 
no.ng of the 


end. 

I was sitting at the 
cabin stove, preparing, 
under great difficulties, 
ahot drink for my 
husband and his mates. 
A white squall had 
now sprung up, and 
the vessel, with its 
dead-weight cargo, had 
lost steerage- way in 
the trough of the sea. 
With me were the first 
mate—who had just 
come in from his watch 
—and the steward, 
both of whom had been 
deprived of their right- 
ful berths by Father 
Neptune, and were now 
preparing to snatch 
forty winks on the two 
sofas fitted into a deep 
recess on either side of 
the cabin. My _ hus- 
band was on deck. 

We had just re- 
marked on the unabat- 
ing fury of the weather, 
when our words were 
cut short by an appal- 
ling crash—a crash like 
the crack of doom. 
Simultanecusly came 
utter darkness and a 
mighty avalanche of 
icy water that almost 
felled me. 

I gasped for breath. 
In the instant of light 
that lasted after the 
crash I caught sight of 
the steward’s face, 
white and panic- 
stricken, as he 
whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ Heaven help us!” 

The crash itself had the effect of a violent blow 
on the head, seeming actually to strike and stun 
one, and out of the chaos of black horror in 
which it and the sudden total darkness left my 
mind just two thoughts projected themselves : 
“ We have struck an iceberg. This is the end!” 

Then all was black horror again, as the ship 
shuddered and reeled under the blow, and finally, 
in its terrific lurches, flung me to and fro across 
the cabin. Words are powerless to convey the 


“*We had just remarked on the unabating fury of the weather, when our words 


horrible sensation of that helpless dashing back- 
wards and forwards in the utter darkness, while 
the billows came crashing down from above. 
The mate had vanished to learn the cause of 
the frightful smash. But the steward, on the 
instant, had reached out a hand to help me. 
Then something tripped him up and I was dashed 
from him. We were knee-deep, waist-deep, in 
water. Trunks, books, articles of all kinds, 
charts, sea-boots, and what not were flung up 
about us. Then—all this had happened in a 
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were cut short by an appalling crash—a crash like the crack of doom.” 


twinkling—I heard the steward’s voice in the 
darkness :-—— 

“Madam, unless you can find my hand and 
hang on to it you will surely be dashed to pieces ! 
If I could reach you I’d take you to the mates’ 
room. It’s nearest. I am here at the table. 
Reach out your hand.” 

He groped hold of my hand at last, and with 
difficulty—for my skirts, clinging like seaweed 
to my limbs, hindered my movements, and we 
could not see an inch before us—guided me to 


the mates’ room, where, 
with a word of en- 
couragement, he left me 
and made his way on 
deck. 

And after this don’t 
talk to me of women’s 
rights—at least, not so 
very much! When you 
have been face to face 
with death, my sister, 
and have learnt for 
yourself that in the hour 
of danger it is a very 
rare and a very poor 
specimen of manhood 
who will not think first 
of the woman, you will 
feel consoled — aye, 


almost rewarded — for 
being the “ weaker 
vessel.” 


Soaking from head to 
foot, I crouched up on 
a bunk, and here, too, 
came all sorts of things 
floating about me on 
this indoor sea. Here, 
as in our cabin, the sky- 
light was gone, and tor- 
rents of water came 
roaring down through 
the great gap in the 
roof. The tumult of 
storm and billow over- 


powered every other 
sound, and for what 
seemed an age — in 


reality two hours and a 
half—I heard not a 
voice, not a footstep. 
For aught my senses 
could tell me, I might 
have been alone on a 
sinking ship. 

And now the horror . 
came upon me that the 
accident, announced by 
that tremendous crasn, had killed my husband, 
and twice I wriggled myself free of my clinging 
garments and, getting up ona bench and hold- 
ing on by the roof, called out his name. There 
was no answer—only the howling of the storm 
and the roaring of the billows. 

Then a stony calm settled upon me—the 
resignation of despair. I groped my way back 
to my unfamiliar and unseen perch and held on 
to it with all the weakening strength of my 
numbed fingers. Crouched there in my sopping 
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clothes, I stared out through the port-hole into 
the blackness beyond, broken only by huge 
masses of foam, and thought began to busy itsclf 
with memories of the friends at home, happily 
unconscious of our wretched plight, and then 
with dim speculations as to the secrets Death 
holds in his keeping. 

My life, though it held bright compensation in 
many valued friendships, had been so strangely 
full of startling episodes and tragic sorrows that 
now it seemed quite natural, though none the 
less bitter and horrifying, that its curtain should 
be rung down on some such scene as this. ‘Tears 
were too poor, too paltry a resource for the utter 
despair that was in my heart, and never have 
my eyes been drier than through those long, 
black hours of frozen misery and solitude, and 
the awful days that were to follow. 

At last I became aware of someone near me ; 
then I heard the voice of the first mate, as he 
made a couple of futile attempts to strike a light 
from a soddened box of matches. A dim flicker 
rewarded him at last for a second or two, and he 
surveyed me with pitying consternation. 

“You are wet through,” he said, “and the 
whole place is full of water and the lamps are 
smashed. This is dreadful for you! But I 
came to tell you that it is nothing so terrible 
after all, thank Heaven! It is only the boats 
that have been swept away, and they took the 
skylights and compass with them.” 

“Only the boats!” But even as he spoke 
the thought flashed through my mind: “ Then, 
whatever else happens, the worst has already 
happened—we are imprisoned on the ship!” 
I kept the thought to myself, however. 

“Have you seen the captain ?” I asked. 

“No,” he returned. “I have been looking 
for him.” : 

“It’s strange you haven’t seen him. He 
must be on deck—if he’s alive. If you see him 
will you manage to let me know? I don’t want 
him—only to know he’s alive and not hurt.” 

“T will certainly let you. know. I am very 
sorry for you. The sfeward is trying to bale 
out the cabin, but till we have time to get the 
roof boarded over it’s uscless work. You’re 
best here for the present.” 

I was alone again. But now that I had seen 
the mate hope for my husband returned, and, 
getting up once more, I called his name. And 
then, to my intense joy, I got an answer. He 
lived -was at the door—but was disabled, 
almost helpless. 

He had been struck by a spoke of the wheel on 
the thigh, just across the artery, when he went 
aft to help the men, and had been swept over- 
board, but, getting hold of the main braces 
where they go through the blocks fixed to a 


bumpkin outside the rail, he had presently been 
huried back again, and for some time had lain 
stunned on the deck, the men being lashed to 
their place at the wheel and unable to help him. 
How, with his leg so hurt and swollen, he had 
managed to crawl through tae sweeping billows 
is aimost a marvel. He could scarcely stand 
alone. The mate and the steward now helped 
him into bed, and there, torn by anxiety for his 
ship and crew, he had to lie helpless the whole of 
the next day. 

Here, in our bunk, we found poor Perro had 
taken refuge, bringing with him more water than it 
already contained. Everything was wet through, 
the walls were streaming with the steam caused 
by the cabin fire, which the sea had quenched, 
and the broken glass and sodden articles with 
which the floors were strewn were dashed up 
around us by the water, which reached to 
one’s knees. 

The tremendous gaps in the deck-house roof 
were now boarded over, a miserable little lamp 
was unearthed from somewhere and shed a 
gloomy light on the murky scene, the water was 
baled out as well as possible—though the swish 
of it still sounded from cupboards and corners— 
and a fire was made once more in the cabin 
stove. 

Next day my husband, though almost unable 
to stand without support, was dragging himself 
about through the sea of foam on deck, and the 
pain and anxiety which I knew he must feel were 
a heavy addition to my own. I had been used 
to a good deal of hard luck in my time, but these 
misfortunes of his were truly the first in his life, 
and, raining down on him on our honeymoon 
voyage, seemed to me the disastrous result of his 
union with me ! 

One accident after another had followed upon 
that of the bo’sun, and the forecastle now looked 
like a hospital ward. One man had fallen into 
the lower hold and hurt himself severely, another 
lay in the violent shivers of ague, a third had 
rheumatism, the first mate’s hands were terribly 
swollen with salt-water boils caused by the intense 
cold, and of those who were physically well one 
seemed to have gone half mad with fear and 
besought his mates and the captain to shoot 
him. 

The crew was one of mixed nationalities, and 
it was a consolation to me that this craven spirit 
did not belong to England, nor was either Swede 
or Finn. However, without recourse to revolvers 
the man was got out on deck and put to such use 
as his scattered wits permitted. 

In this wretched state, with swaying, weakened 
masts and a much-reduced crew, we were now 
nearing Cape Horn, and could scarcely hope that 
better weather would set in and our fortunes 
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mend ere we had 
rounded that corner of 
evil repute. 

As was to be expec- 
ted, the fury of the 
storm increased _ in- 
stead, and two days 
after the boats had 
been swept away a yet 
more appalling crash 
announced that the 
mainmast had gone 
overboard. 

It was in the early 
morning, and the dark- 

_ness intensified the 
horror. There was a 
loud cry of  “ Tar- 
paulins, for Heaven's 
sake! The deck is 
smashed !”” and then 
the sound of scurrying 
feet as some men 
rushed for tarpaulins 
and others for axes 
with which to cut away 
the rigging and gear 
that-now began to thud 
heavily against the 
ship’s side. 

The vessel _ heeled 
over incessantly, so 
deeply that the deck 
was at times almost 
perpendicular. One 
felt as if with each 
violent lurch she must 
turn turtle, and it 
seemed a marvel that 
she could right herself, 
though, no doubt, the 
heaviness of her cargo 
would have hindered 
her capsizing. 

An overpowering 
desire to be somewhere 
near my husband when 
the end of it all came 
compelled me to take all risks and get up. Being 
short of hands, he had now to take the wheel 
himself, the men who were able being aloft 
repairing the gear of the mizzen-mast, and it 
was some consolation to me to stand at the 
aft door of the cabin—which, however, the 
storm and sea obliged me to keep shut—and, 
opening it a little from time to time, look 
out and see that no further accident had 
befallen him. 

Later in the evening we sat together in the 
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cabin for a while—he and I, the first mate, and 
the steward. It was a grim, murky scene. The 
once so charmingly white and spotless walls were 
black with smoke and soot from the stove, the 
place was hung with lines of sea-soaked clothes, 
and in the feeble light of the wretched lamp we 
watched with consternation the ominous sway- 
ing of the mizzen-mast, which passed through 
the cabin. 

“We must get you to the fore part of the ship 
before it comes down,” said my husband ; “ for 
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the chances are that when it does it will smash 
the cabin.” 

“Tt will come down to-night,” I said, and 
shuddered. 

“T think it will last a day or two yet,” observed 
the steward. 

“I doubt it,” said the mate, anxiously. “‘ But 
there is such a terrific sea on deck, and the ship 
lurches so badly, I don’t see how we can get a 
lady across. However-——” 

“You need not worry about me at all,” I 


ob} how fine, how glorious, she looked to us poor shipwrecked gauls |" 
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interposed. “The pro- 
spect of being smashed 
with the cabin is truly 
a horrible one, but I 
am convinced that no 
one can run away from 
death. I will stay here, 
and I don’t want to be 
a trouble to anyone.” 

I had survived the 
horrors of two 
imaginary deaths 
already, and these had 
now, to some extent, 
prepared and _nerved 
me for the real one 
when it should come. 

We had had no sleep 
and little to eat for the 
last two days, for the 
galley had been flooded 
as well as the store- 
rooms, and cooking was 
well- nigh impossible. 
The steward had, 
besides, to lend a hand 
on deck so often, in 
addition to his other 
duties, that regular 
meals were out of the 
question, for this reason 
alone, A little tepid 
thick coffee, some bits 
of salt junk, and some 
under - cooked _ beans 
were all he had been 
able to set before us. 
‘The anxiety and excite- 
ment of the past days, 
hawever, had banished 
all appetite, all thought 
of food, and, for my 
own part, in addition 
to being so weak and 
frozen that words but 
feebly describe my con- 
dition, I suffered most 
from thirst. But in the 
face of the hardships and peril of all on board 
my own individual wants seemed to me so 
paltry that I hesitated to give trouble by 
voicing them. 

As my husband helped me back to my bunk 
he reproached himself bitterly that he had 
brought me with him into such misery and 
danger. But I could truthfully assure him that, 
but for the fact that I seemed to have brought 
this sad change of fortune upon him, I infinitely 
preferred having shared it all with him to having 
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sat in comfort at home, and after long months of 
suspense learnt of the loss of the Lotos. 

Just as I spoke the ship gave a terrific lurch, 
and another appalling crash announced the fall 
of the mizzen-mast. Those awful crashes ! 
They will surely never leave my memory while 
life is in me. 

But the cabin, the shelter of which was so 
badly needed in the bitter cold and the violent 
weather, was left, thank Heaven, uninjured. 
The mast had snapped off six feet above the 
deck-house roof, and there kept up an incessant 
rolling and rumbling, the sound of which was 
sufficiently alarming ; while once more the men 
had to make every effort to cut away the gear 
with all possible speed, lest it should cause 
further and swifter disaster. The foremast, too, 
despite the constant endeavours to strengthen 
it, now threatened to go overboard with each 
tremendous lurch of the vessel. 

We had got round the Horn at last, but, alas ! 
how little it mattered now! That we were im- 
prisoned on a ship that was doomed not a soul 
on board could doubt. Our boats were all lost ; 
two masts were gone, the swaying third as good 
as gone ; the sea was getting into the hold ; the 
forecastle had scarcely a sound man in it; and 
the captain himself was likely to be disabled 
for many a day. To crown all, the Lotos, no 
longer a ship, but a derelict beyond control, 
was being slowly but surely driven by a strong 
northerly wind down towards the South Pole 
and out of the track of other vessels. A grue- 
some death amongst the icebergs, or a swift one 
beneath the waters, seemed all we could expect. 

T had hitherto prayed that we might be given 
strength to reach some port, but now such 
prayers seemed vain, and in mute anguish I 
besought the merciful Creator that some vessel 
might come to our aid. 

Early next morning the good ship Kilmory, 
of Liverpool, hove in sight—and oh! how fine, 
how stately, how glorious, she looked to us poor 


shipwrecked souls! Seeing our pitiful plight, 
she bore down upon us and, backing her sails, 
stood by while the hearty voice of her captain 
called out :— 

“Do you want to abandon the wreck ?” 

Alas! yes; the Lofos was doomed. Her 
hurts were beyond all help. The best of crews 
could do nothing with her now. 

I hurried to see what I could save. Some 
wedding gifts that 1 had taken with me on this 
ill-starred voyage—only these and nothing more. 
In each of my trunks was only a pulpy, un- 
recognizable mass, mysteriously mingled with 
cinders and ashes. All that was left of my little 
trousseau were the dripping garments I had on, 
one small bundle that held a change of soaking 
linen, and the little gifts I have mentioned. 

And there, with a smiling sky above her now 
and a sparkling sea around that seemed to mock 
her desolation, we left the sinking Lofos to her 
fate. And as I looked my last upon the ruined 
ship that had been our future hope and our 
dear-loved honeymoon home, where I had met 
so many now far-distant friends whom I might 
never see again, my heart seemed like to break,’ 
and I knew how keen must be the sorrow of her 
captain, who, in addition, saw the long, slow 
savings of a life go down with her. 

Soon we were on board the Kilmory, which 
was bound for Caldera, Chile, and I was speedily 
refreshed by a good wash, which I wanted badly, 
and a cup of deliciously hot tea, while my hus- 
band’s injuries were skilfully attended to by 
Captain Farmer. A little later all the injure : 
from the Lotos filed in and came, one by one, 
under medical treatment. 

At Caldera we found many warm-hearted 
friends in our distressful plight, foremost among 
whom must be mentioned His _ Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul, Mr. H. B. Beasley, who— 
there being no Russian Consul at this port— 
most generously did all in his power to assist 


us. 


Three of Mr. Johnson's Indian deputies, with the spoils of a raid. 
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The Experiences of an ‘ Outlaw-Smasher.” 
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“ Pussy-Foot” is the nickname bestowed upon Mr. 
William E. Johnson, late head of the Bureau of the 
United “States Indian Service. Mr. Johnson was 
specially commissioned by the Government to go 
into Oklahoma and “smash” the outlaws who 
were selling vile spirits to the Indians and generally 
defying the law. This article describes what 
happened when Mr. Johnson started his campaign. 
Many lives were lost on both sides, and the des- 
peradoes put a price on Mr. Johnson’s head, but 
before he resigned “ Pussy-Foot”’ had run down 
and convicted over three thousand outlaws, des- 
troyed half a million bottles of spirits, and burnt 
seventy-six gambling dens. For a long time he 
and his deputies carried their lives in their hands, 
and some striking stories are here told of desperate 
battles with the liquor pirates. 


7 9 fully understand the remarkable 
} exploits of Mr. William E. Johnson, 
| the subject of this article, it is 
| | necessary to say something in the 

first place regarding the liquor regu- 
lations of the United States. Very strict laws 


Mr. William E. Johnson, whose remarkable adventures while 
suppressing the illicit sale of liquor are here d d. 


exist concerning the sale of intoxicating drink. 
Indeed, total prohibition exists in such States 
as Kansas, Maine, Iowa, and North and South 
Dakota. Sunday closing is very general through- 
out America, and local authorities are invested 
with powers which enable a majority of them to 
enforce total prohibition, if such a drastic step 
is considered necessary. Furthermore, for years 
there has been a strenuous campaign against 
disreputable saloons, and above all, every effort 
has been made to suppress the sale of drink to 
Indians in the reservations. 

Whisky to an Indian is the greatest joy of 
life. His craving for it is irresistible. He will 
pay anything or give anything for a bottle of 
whisky, and taking advantage of this craving 
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“ bad men ”’—crooks and desperadoes—the scum 
of the States, have reaped a big profit in the past 
by selling him viie concoctions of spirit which 
are known to the Indians by all sorts of queer 
names, such as “ moonshine,” “ kidney cure,” 
“white mule,” and “ butting rum,” the latter 
being a great favourite. These outlaws, how- 
ever, did not stop at selling the Indians drink. 
As soon as the “ pizen” had soaked in, they 
robbed them of all their possessions, and did not 
hesitate to kill if necessary. 

When Oklahoma was raised to 4pe rank of 
a State in 1905, and extended so as to include 
the Indian Territory, it became the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of these outlaws. Oklahoma is 
bounded by Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas. It has a population of 
something like eight hundred thousand, of whom 
close upon a hundred thousand are negroes 
and Indians. From the surrounding States 
“ hoot leggers,” as these drink outlaws are called 
—the origin of the term “ boot-legger” being 
found in the fact that the illicit vender of 
whisky to the Indians often carries the bottle 
in the leg of his jack-boot—poured into Okla- 
homa, until things got so bad that President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Garficld, Attorney-General 
Bonaparte, and Commissioner Leupp decided 
that drastic steps must be taken to smash the 
“ boot-leggers.”” 

Mr. William E. Johnson was the man called 
upon to do the smashing. An old frontiersman, 
with a wide knowledge of “ bad men” and the 
liquor traffic, he was placed at the head of what 
is known as the Bureau of the United States 
Indian Service, one of the main objects of which 
is the suppression of illicit whisky-selling in the 
reservations. He was given a free hand by the 
Washington authorities, and told to go ahead. 

“The proposition was far from attractive,” 
said Mr. Johnson, when telling the story of his 
début as an outlaw-smasher. ‘‘ I knew the con- 
ditions in Oklahoma, and was fully alive to the 
fact that if I went down and really tried to do 
anything serious, the chances were that I should 
come back in a box. 

“It will give you some idea of the terrible 
conditions prevailing in the Territory when I tell 
you that there were only four courts and eight 
judges to take care of the whole country. There 
were six thousand criminal cases pending in the 
courts, and the outlaw element had an idea that 
they could do whatever they chose and escape 
punishment. They rode rough-shod over the 
people. There was only ene thing to do, and 
that was to get together a band of the right kind 
of men who were ready to take chances. I did 
this, met the outlaws on their own ground, and 
rode rough-shod over them.” 


The desperate character of the campaign may 
be gathered from the fact that in six months 
several outlaws were killed and four of Mr. 
Johnson’s deputies were shot dead, whilst three 
others received severe wounds. Among those 
who met a tragic fate at the hands of the ‘‘ boot- 
leggers ” was the city marshal of Caney, Kansas, 
who was shot dead by an outlaw because he 
had given Mr. Johnson information. 

The latter tragedy was the sequel to one of 
the most thrilling episodes in Mr. Johnson’s 
career, for apart from the death of the city 
marshal, the affair resulted in the killing of three 
other men, while a fourth is now serving a life 
sentence in the penitentiary. 

At one part of the border-line between the 
States of Kansas and Oklahoma, the State 
boundary lies along the centre of the road for 
six miles, and it was discovered by an enter- 
prising surveyor that there was in the middle of 
the road a tract three-quarters of a mile long 
and twelve feet across at its widest part which 
did not belong to either State. Three men named 
Ernest Lewis, Elijah Paradise, and Mark Killion, 
who had just been released from jail, conceived 
the idea of setting up a drinking establishment 
on this “no man’s land.” 

Kansas is a “prohibition” State, and, of 
course, no drink could legally be sold in Indian 
Territory. The three criminals, therefore, looked 
forward to a roaring trade. They built a house 
sixty feet long and twelve feet wide in the 
centre of the road, with a gambling den in one 
end and a full-blown saloon at the other. 

This extraordinary public-house speedily 
became a centre of crime. Drink was sold 
freely to the Indians, and riot, robbery, and 
murder reigned supreme. It was necessary for 
a man to be very handy with his gun if he wished 
to come out of that saloon any evening with 
a whole skin. 

For a while the authorities did not know how 
to tackle this saloon. Legally Lewis, Paradise, 
and Killion appeared to be quite within their 
rights. Mr. Johnson, however, decided that 
drastic steps were necessary to cope with the 
situation. There were plenty of spies about in 
the pay of the three men, who were on the look- 
out for any action on the part of the authorities. 
Johnson, therefore, had to act warily. Seizing 
an opportunity early one morning, when few 
of the regular habitués were about, he marched 
into the saloon, together with one of his deputies, 
Fred Keeler, and discovered Lewis, Paradise, 
and Killion in the bar. 

With a revolver in each hand, Johnson and 
Keeler covered the men, who were taken com- 
pletely by surprise. They were promptly dis- 
armed, and while Keeler stood guard over them, 
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Johnson proceeded to wreck the place. There 
was no time for ceremony, for at any moment 
some of the gang of “ boot-leggers” might 
come in and create trouble. 

“T smashed every bottle of drink and burnt 
the whole of the furniture and the gambling 
outfit,’ said Mr. Johnson. “ Yes, it’s a pretty 
high-handed procedure, but I felt that I was on 
safe ground. If there was no law for outlaws 
on that spot, neither was there any for me. 
Besides, I knew I had the authorities at my 
back.” 

In his anxiety to make a complete job of the 
affair, however, Mr. Johnson overstepped the 
mark. Seeing a fine cash register on the counter, 
he told a bar-tender to take the money out of it, 
but, although threatened with a revolver, the 
latter refused. Thereupon Mr. Johnson took an 
axe, smashed it open, 
took out the money, 
counted it, and after- 
wards handed it over to 
the magistrate. Then 
placing his prisoners be- 
tween himself and 
Keeler, Mr. Johnson 
marched them off to 
Caney town jail. 

But the ‘“‘boot-leggers”’ 
were very smart, and the 
smashing up of the cash 
register seemed likely to 
Jand Mr. Johnson into 
trouble, for Paradise 
managed to get a war- 
rant out for his arrest 
for theft, and he was 
“hoist with his own 
petard,” so to speak. 
Mr. Johnson was tried 
and acquitted, but the 
“boot-leggers ” had at- 
tained their object, which 
was to delay his de- 
parture from the place. 

Fortunately, the city 
marshal who was in 
charge of the prisoners 
Was very friendly towards 


Mr. Johnson, and had a 
Walter Jefferys, one of Mr. Johnson's most zealou: 
with his first prisoner, a gigantic ” boot-legger. 


daughter whose sweet- 
heart was night operator 
on the telephone. Through her the marshal learnt 
that the prisoners had telephoned for a lawyer 
to come down the next morning and “play a 
Habeas Corpus stunt to get the criminals out of 
Jail,” to quote Mr. Johnson’s own words. 
Rushing down to where Mr. Johnson was 
Staying, the city marshal told him wliat was 
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happening. It was a ticklish situation, but 
Johnson and Keeler promptly decided to clear 
out with their prisoners. They bundled the 
men into a wagon, and made tracks for the 
Indian Territory, where they knew they could 
hold them tight. Ultimately the three men were 
sent to prison. The great tragedy, however, 
occurred afterwards. 

Unfortunately, the city marshal did not keep 
quiet about his share in the business. He could 
not resist telling some of his friends the story. 
This came to the ears of Killion, who, when he 
got out of prison, ambushed the marshal and 
shot him dead. Killion is now in the peniten- 
tiary serving a life sentence for that murder. 

Lewis, who vowed vengeance on Mr. Johnson 
after he came out of prison, set up a livery stable 
in Bartleyville. He sent word that he would 
shoot Johnson and his two deputies, Fred Keeler 
and George Williams, on sight. Nothing hap- 
pened, however, until Lewis opened a saloon in 

Bartleyville. Mr. John- 
son could not raid it, as 
his jurisdiction had gone, 
but Keeler and Williams 
got themselves sworn in 
as deputies and went 
down to the saloon, 
hoping to carry out a 
surprise raid. But Lewis 
was ready for them this 
time. As they entered 
the door he whipped out 
a revolver and shot 
Williams through — the 
heart. Before he could 
fire a second time, Keeler 
had his gun out and 
killed Lewis where he 
stood with the first bullet. 
Thus it was that the sur- 
veyor’s report about a 
bit of’ “no man’s land” 
in the middle of the road 
between Kansas and 
Oklahoma led to the loss 
of three men’s lives, and 
the sending of another to 
the penitentiary for the 
remainder of his days. 
ants, In tracking down 
“boot-leggers,” Mr, John- 
son had to work swiftly and secretly, Asa matter 
of fact, for five years he carried his life in his 
hands, and the various owners of illicit drinking 
and gambling dens in Indian Territory grew so 
afraid of him that they put a price of five hundred 
pounds on his head. One of Mr. Johnson’s 
deputies, who somewhat resembled him, was 
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actually shot in mistake, and the reward paid. 
‘Traps were carefully laid, and gangs of ‘“ boot- 
leguers ” strove to ambush Mr. Johnson and his 
deputies, and at times met with success. 

One of the most zealous of Johnson’s deputies 
was Harry Sanders, who escaped by a miracle. 
Sanders lived near McKay, and had been 
specially marked down by the “ boot-leggers ” 
on account of the zeal with which he had helped 
Mr. Johnson in his work. 

“T learnt,” said Mr. Johnson, “ that they were 
on his track, and specially warned Harry not 
to show himself outside his door, unless accom- 
panied by one or two fellow-deputies. But, 
generally speaking, the outlaws were too cowardly 
to attack in daylight. Harry knew this, and 
laughed. ‘All the same,’ I said, ‘mind they 
don’t trick you.” 

A week or two went by and Sanders began to 
think that the “ boot-leggers ” had decided to 
leave him alone, for he was a man very handy 
with the gun, and they knew it. One night, 
however, just as he was about to go to hed, there 
came a knock at the door. Revolver in hand, 
Sanders went to the door and asked who was 
there before opening it. The reply came in 
a voice which sounded like that of a woman, 
and which Sanders thought he recognized as 
that of the wife of a neighbour. He cautiously 
opened the door and peeped round with his gun 
ready, for even then he suspected a trap. He 
got a hurried glimpse of three men, but before 
he could shoot he fell with a bullet through his 
head. The miscreants at once made off, and 
Sanders was not discovered until some hours 
later, almost on the verge of death. Although 
shot right through the side of his head, he made 
a miraculous recovery, and brought a few more 
“ hoot-leggers ” to justice, although he could 
never discover the man who had shot him. 

Not go fortunate was another of Mr. Johnson’s 
deputies, Robert L. Bowman, who was ambushed 
and shot to death just across the border from 
Caney, Kansas. Bowman was indefatigable in 
hunting down “ boot-leggers,” and after the 
Lewis, Paradise, and Killion affair, assisted 
Mr, Johnson in many big raids. It was the 
invariable practice of the deputies not to move 
about except in twos and threes, but Bowman, 
who was an exceptionally brave man, courted 
death on several occasions by making investiga- 
tions unattended by any of his colleagues. The 
result was that four of the “ boot-leggers ” were 
told off to “do him in.” Bowman seemed to 
bear a charmed life, for although on three occa- 
sions they shot at him, he escaped without a 
scratch. On the fourth occasion, however, they 
aid their plans with more success. oe 
Pe aie one evening Bowman was riding 


towards his home near Caney. A report had 
gone round that the “ boot-leggers ” had left 
the district, so that he was not anticipating any 
trouble. Suddenly, however, a couple of shots 
rang out. Bowman was unhurt, but his horse 
fell dead. Bowman, who was an old frontiersman, 
took refuge behind the animal and replied to the 
shots, thinking to scare the “ boot-leggers ” 
away, but apparently they were determined to 
have him. Two of them moved round among 
the trees, got behind him, and poured a hail of 
lead on the spot where he was lying. 

“We ultimately found poor Bowman,” said 
Mr. Johnson, “ with about a dozen bullets in him. 
The boot-leggers made no mistake that time.” 

Another of Mr. Johnson’s deputies, Charlie 
Escalanti, was stabbed at Fort Yuma, California, 
while Omer D. Lewis had his throat cut by a 
“ boot-legger ’ at Arlee, Montana. It was a 
fearful struggle. Lewis met a “ boot-legger” 
who had lately come out of prison, where he had 
been sent owing to Lewis’s vigilance. In his 
rage, the “‘boot-legger” promptly made an attack 
upon the deputy. Unfortunately, Lewis was 
without his revolver. Drawing a sheath-knife, 
however, he tried to defend himself against the 
savage attacks of the “ boot-legger,” who 
flourished a formidable-looking dagger. But it 
was an unequal battle, for Lewis was a rather 
small man, while the “ boot-legger ” was a big. 
burly desperado of remarkable strength and 
physique. Several of Lewis’s friends came up, 
but were frightened to shoot for fear of hitting 
Lewis. While they were hesitating, the “ boot- 
legeer ” pinned Lewis to the ground, and stabbed 
him savagely through the neck. Before he could 
do any further damage, however, Lewis's friends 
had pinioned him, and, after considerable rough 
handling, he was hauled off to prison. Few 
thought that Lewis would recover from the 
terrible stab, for the knife cut through his 
larynx. However, he did recover, although he 
can now only talk in a whisper. . 

As deputies Mr. Johnson employed Indians 
and blacks as well as white men. Indeed, ont 
of the most zealous was Bill Pablo, who now 
lives on his forty-acre farm near Banning. Pablo 
was Mr. Johnson's Serrano (California) Indian 
deputy, and it is a curious fact that at one time 
he hated white men like poison. Indeed, he 
was a terror to the whites, was accused of having 
killed four men, and was once tried for murder. 
His hatred of the ‘whites arose from the fact 
that he was a neighbour of the Indians who were 
plundered, debauched, and maltreated in a most 
scandalous manner by the drink outlaws. 

The story of how Mr. Johnson enrolled Pablo 
is not without interest. ‘One day,” he said, 
“T purposely met him where we could talk 
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“ PUSSY - FOOT 


alone, and there we had it out together. 
‘Why is it that you are always fighting the 
whites ?’ I asked. ‘ Because they are all liars, 
thieves, and whisky pedlars,’ he retorted. 
‘ Are they all liars, thieves, and whisky pedlars ?” 
I ventured. ‘So near it there ain't no differ- 
ence,’ he said. ‘Am Ja liar and thief and whisky 
pedlar ?’ I queried. ‘I believe you are on the 
square,’ he said, looking me straight in the eye. 
‘Then you and I are on the samc job,’ I told him. 
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‘You come with me, and we will make sausage 
of these white liars and thieves and whisky 
pedlars. I'll give you two dollars a day and 
expenses, and give you the time of your life 
besides.’ 

“ Bill jammed his boot-heel into he sand a 
couple of times, and then grabbed my hand. 
And that ‘Injun’ went out after the whisky 
pedlars with the same zeal that he had dis- 
played in different directions. In the three 

years that followed he had more to do with 
the cleaning up of Southern California than 
almost any other man. 

“ Bill’s arrival in any hamlet within a 

_ hundred miles of his home became a signal 

for the whisky pedlars to take to the brush, 
But taking to the brush did not help them 
much, for every Indian in Southern Cali- 
fornia was Bill’s friend, and would put him 
on the trail.” 

Pablo is a man of enormous strength and 
dauntless courage. He gloried in fighting, 
and the more there were of his opponents 
the better he liked it. On one occasion he 
was deputed to assist in the raiding of a 
saloon near Sasakwa. Waiting until busi- 
ness was a little quiet in the saloon, Pablo 
rushed through the door with revolver in 
hand and ordered the proprietor to throw 
up his hands. He failed to notice, however, 
that a bar-tender was bending down behind 
the bar. His presence was brought home 
to Pablo in a very unpleasant manner, for 
there was a sudden spitting of a revolver 
over the counter, and a bullet nearly car- 

ried away one of Pablo’s ears. With a roar 
like a bull, Pablo immediately replied with 


“Two of them moved round among the trees and got behind him.” 
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A party of Mr. Johnson's Indian scouts. 


a shot and broke the bar-tender’s wrist. Then, 
jumping over the bar, he flung him into the 
middle of the saloon, while another deputy took 
charge of the proprietor. 

Such was the fear which Pablo had struck into 
the hearts of the habitués of the place that not 
one of them attempted to go to the assistance 
of the saloon keeper, who was duly marched off 
to prison, while the contents of his saloon were 
smashed up. 

The case, however, which excited the greatest 
attention of all was that known as the tragedy 
of Chamita, which, had it not been for Mr. John- 
son’s determination and energy, might have 
ended in the execution of one of his most zealous 
deputies. Among the early recruits to his band 
of outlaw-smashers was Juan Cruz, a young New 
Mexican Sir Galahad, from Pueblo San Juan. 
Cruz was a deeply religious young Indian, who 
was devoted to his church at Pueblo San Juan, 
his young wife Dolorita, and their baby José. 

Cruz had spent much of his life in Indian 
reservations, and had witnessed the horrors 
which resulted from the trading between “ boot- 
leggers”” and the Indians. He had seen two 
of his companions shot down in cold blood 
because, after bei ied with drink by a certain 
gang of “boot- s,” they got obstinate and 
Tefused to part with their goods. The con- 
sequence was that when approached by Mr. 


Bill Pablo, concerning whom some interesting stories are 
told. 


Johnson to assist him in his work he eagerly 
accepted the offer. 

Cruz was untiring in tracking down “ boot- 
leggers,” and was very successful. In due 
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* Pablo immediately replied with # shot that broke the bar-tender’s wrist, 


and then jumped over the bar. 


course he was made a deputy posseman in Mr. 
Johnson’s name, and employed on several 
occasions in raiding disreputable saloons. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Johnson’s difficulties were 
greatly increased by the activities of a certain 
sheriff, who advised the rough, drunken Indians 
and “boot-leggers” that “Johnson’s deputies 
had no authority,” and that no attention should 
be paid to them. In spite of this, however, 


Mr. Johnson and Cruz went quietly to 
work and cleared out various saloons. 
‘he climax came one night when 
Cruz saw four Indians come out of a 
saloon in Santa Fé, one of whom, 
known as Dolores Garcia, had a bottle 
of whisky in his hand. Cruz approached 
Garcia and endeavoured to persuade 
him to give up the bottle. Garcia and 
his companions, however, merely jeered 
at Cruz, called him all sorts of in- 
sulting names, and threatened to “ do” 
for him if he interfered with them. 
All this took place just outside the 
suluon, Soon a crowd gathered round, 
which, spurred on by one or two 
“ boot-leggers,” encouraged the Indians 
in their resistance of Cruz. : 
“Unfortunately,” said Mr. Johnson, “TI had 
gone to another district about three miles away, 
and Cruz was quite alone. In the circum- 
stances it would have been advisable for him to 
leave the Indians alone, but apparently his 
blood was up, and the jeers of the crowd inflamed 
him to such an extent that he made a grab for 
the bottle of whisky. In a moment the Indians 
had sprung upon him with clubs and stones, for 
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Juan‘ Cruz. 


luckily they had no guns or knives with them, 
and beat him to the ground, smashing his jaw 
and maltreating him in a terrible fashion. As 
he lay on the ground, Cruz drew his revolver, 
and in defence of his life fired into the darkness, 
the bullet hitting Garcia, who died an hour 
later. 

“ Hearing rumours of the attack, I hurried to 
the scene of the tragedy with all speed, but when 
I got there I found that Cruz had been arrested, 
and ultimately he was charged with murder in 
the first degree, conviction for which under 
New Mexico law could mean nothing less than 
death.” : 

But Mr. Johnson determined to save Cruz 
from the gallows, in spite of the fact that he could 
secure no witnesses to the shooting except the 
three Indians who were with Garcia, all of whom 
swore at the preliminary hearing that the shoot- 
ing was entirely unprovoked. The local sheriff 
placed every obstacle in his way, and furthermore 
the saloon keepers and those interested in the 
jllicit drink traffic combined to discredit Mr. 
Johnson and bring about the execution of 


Cruz. , 5 i 
After many interviews with the authorities, 


however, Mr. Johnson was able to get a fair 
trial for the young Mexican, and to cut a long 
story short, Cruz was released. 

“There is no doubt,” said Mr. Johnson, 
“that it was my zeal in defence of Cruz which 
led to the collision which subsequently took 
place between myself and the authorities at 
Wash'ngton.” 

A benign-looking and soft-spoken man, it is 
difficult to imagine, as one talks to Mr. Johnson, 
that he has passed through such remarkable 
escapades. He tells with a chuckle how he 
became known throughout the West as “‘ Pussy- 
Foot of Oklahoma,” being so christened because 
of his manner of hunting down desperadoes as 
acat seeks a mouse. For five years Mr. Johnson 
was engaged fighting these illicit drink-sellers, 
and during that time he ran down and con- 
victed over three thousand four hundred out- 
laws, smashed half a million bottles of whisky. 
and burnt out seventy-six gambling dens. 

It might be mentioned that some months ago 
Mr. Johnson, owing to certain political 


Juan Gonzales, another Indian deputy. 


_ manceuvres—for naturally the drink trade 


spared no efforts to smash the outlaw-hanter 
in turn—resigned his position as the head 0 
the U.S. Indian Service, and now devotes him- 
self to editing an influential series of temperance 
newspapers, published at Westerville, Ohio. 
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A Bamo River "’ Kamvai,” the extraordinary ceremonial tume 
worn by men who have taken a human head and thus established 
their prowess as warriors. 


m OPULAR imagination, if, indeed, it 
has considered the matter at all, has 
AM been somewhat hazy as to where 
@}/ New Guinea really is, and has usually 
5 ~ placed Papua (as British New Guinea 
is now officially designated) in the category of 
those places where one either gets eaten within 
the first three weeks of residence, or dies miser- 
ably of fever or some other tropical disease 
within a month. Papua has been located as 
somewhere along the Gold Coast and—just as 
correctly—as somewhere in the Guianas of South 
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Papua is the modern name for New Guinea, the 
largest island, after Australia, in the world. The 
author has been engaged in Government work 
there for several years past, and is Resident 
Magistrate of the Western Division, a vast and 
largely unexplored region some thirty thousand 
miles in extent. In these interesting articles he 
describes his experiences among the cannibals, 
head-hunters, and other amiable inhabitants of 
the interior. 


America. As a matter of fact, the island—New 


Guinea is the second largest island in the world— 


lies just to the northward of Australia. The popu- 
lar ideas of the risks of Papua, moreover, are 
also not quite correct, although these articles are 
intended neither as a eulogy of the country as 
a sanatorium, nor a panegyric on the dietary 
fancies of its inhabitants. : 
Hundreds of years ago this part of the globe 
was vaguely placed on the map, shaded black, : 
and called “ The Islands of the Bad People.” 
Geographical knowledge has increased somewhat 
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since then, but there is still much to be learnt 
concerning all three sections into which New 
Guinea has been partitioned—British, Dutch, 
and German. 

Travellers’ stories of the country have been 
many and various, and have died hard. For 
years stories of strange races of savages with 
tails have cropped up in different districts, only, 
after much exploitation, to fizzle out through 
some prosaic solution. For instance, up in the 
north-east, it was found that the men of the 
Doriri and Doriwaida tribes wore long pig-tails 
to the waist, which accounted for the story so 
far as they were concerned. Tales of pygmy 
troglodytes, giants, and villages of Amazons or 
web-footed peoples have gradually resolved 
themselves into mere legends. Nevertheless, I do 
not think one ever goes into a new and unknown 
district without the hope or the expecta- 
tion that at tast one may find something 
really startling. 

The extreme west of British Papua has 
long~ been looked upon as a potential 
“lucky-bag ” of strange finds. The dis- 
trict is officially known as the Western 
Division, and embraces a good quarter 
of the whole territory. By far the 
greater portion of it is unknown, and 
it contains the last really big piece of 
unexplored country in the British portion 
of New Guinea. It is bounded on the 
west by Dutch, on the north by German 
New Guinea, and on the east by the 
Purari River, so that there is plenty of 
scope for much that is of deep interest. 

In the west, too, are to be 
A River Six found the biggest river 
Miles Wide. systems, for it contains the 
huge Fly River—named 


sunk fast to the waist in this delightful com- 
pound, and have had to be literally dragged out 
by brute force, occasionally losing clothes or 
boots in the process. 

In three of the western rivers—the Fly, the 
Bamu, and the Turama—the phenomenon of 
tidal bores occurs. They happen twice during 
the month, at the new and at full moon spring- 
tides, and last over a period of five days. The 
tides, of course, are then at their strongest, and 
the ebbing tide, rushing out, meets the incoming 
one and is “backed up.” It then rushes up- 
river with tremendous force, in the form of one 
great wave, followed by two smaller ones. I 
have encountered one of these waves in the 
Bamu fully nine feet high. As may be imagined, 
this bore is not a pleasant thing to meet, and 
I have generally preferred to dodge it when 


after H.M.S. Fly by Captain Blackwood 
in the early ’forties—to say nothing of 
the Bamu and the Kikori, as well as numerous 
smaller streams. The Fly is over forty miles 
across at the mouth of the estuary, and even 
sixty miles or so up-stream must be five or six 
miles wide. It has been followed inland for over 
six hundred miles, and takes its rise somewhere 
in the mountains of German or Dutch New 
Guinea. 

I do not think that it would be possible to find 
a more depressing-looking coast than that of 
Western Papua. Along a line of some hundreds 
of miles I cannot recollect having seen anything 
but everlasting mangroves and mud. There is 
a tidal rise and fall of some ten to fourteen feet, 
and at low tide there is more mud than ever, 
The shores are very shallow, and one may have 
‘to wallow through half a mile or more of liquid 
slush to get ashore. I have often, when landing, 


A parade of prisoners at Daru Prison 


possible. They do not occur in any other places 
in Papua. They affect the rivers as far as they 
are tidal, and this, in the case of the Fly, extends 
over some two hundred miles, 

The headquarters of the Western Division are 
situated on an island called Daru, near the 
mouth of the Fly. When the district was first 
opened a Government station was built farther 
to the west, at a place known as Mabuduan, a 
hill of granite formation—the only hill on the 
western coast, by the way. For various reasons it 
was later shifted to Daru. At Mabuduan there 
is a great block of rock which, according to the 
natives, is the home of an evil spirit called Wawa, 
and just across the way, on Paho Island, there 
is a regular collection of spirits of all sorts. To 
this day one can hear them beating on a certain 
rocking stone, making a sound like that of a 
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drum. I rather think this stone and its hollows 
are affected by certain states of the sea tides, hence 
the mysterious booming. However, there are 
plenty of spirits at Daru, and these lived in or 
near some stones, and were supposed to bring 
illness or misfortune. These stones were re- 
garded with so much awe, and were such a 
general nuisance, that the then Resident Magis- 
trate had them smashed up. All sorts of terrible 
catastrophes were prophesied as the result of 
this act of foolhardiness, and the whole station 
waited with bated breath to see what would 
happen. Nothing did, however, and there was 
a distinct slump in spirit values in consequence. 

Daru is a low-lying, swampy site, and one’s 
life used to be made miserable by the hordes of 
vicious mosquitoes. Towards dusk one dived 
under the mosquito-net and only emerged for 


-and six months in Daru are looked on, at any rate 


by the natives, as equal to about double that time 
elsewhere. The prison diet usually consists of 
sago and cocoanuts, with a good supplement of fish 
and turtle ; the latter is very plentiful, especially 
in the north-west monsoon season. It seems 
rather a horrible extravagance to feed a lot of 
convicts on turtle soup and turtle steaks, but, 
after all, when about two hundredweight of 
turtle can be bought for the equivalent of four 
or five shillings, the extravagance is more appa- 
rent than real. The inmates of the jail are 
sentenced for all sorts of crimes, from petty theft 
to murder and cannibalism. The three men at 
the right of the photograph here reproduced have 
got distinctly bad records. The next batch, 
after being arrested for a share in a particularly 
treacherous set of murders, broke out of jail one 

Sunday afternoon and took to the bush. 


] As far as I could make out, they only 
used to show up at nights to get water 
and oddments of food, and so we used 
to lie out for them along the beach, 
where they would probably, sooner or 
later, try to steal a canoe. It was only 
after many nights’ watching that we 
managed to capture one batch of six, 
and the remaining three succeeded in 
getting away on a raft, but were caught 
by a village policeman on the mainland. 
The name Resident Magistrate has 
always seemed to me to summon up 
visions of stern - looking gentlemen in 
immaculate costume, dingy rooms, police- 
men, solicitors, and officials of various 
degrees, with all the accompaniments of 
justice in the making. It is a far cry 
from Bow Street to Papua, however. 
There a Resident Magistrate—so called, 


The convicts get turtle soup and steaks! 


dinner, which was a long-drawn-out agony. 
During recent years the settlement has been 
well drained, and one can now eat without an 
accompaniment of a running fire of slaps. I 
think Daru used to be regarded as the most un- 
desirable station in Papua, but that reputation 
has passed away, and it can certainly hold a 
place among the prettiest and best in the country. 
The Government quarters occupy the proud 
sition of being built on the only ridge on the 
island, and are fully forty feet above sea-level. 
Besides being the local prison for 
Turtle Soup local offenders, Daru is usually 
for Convicts. the jail to which most of the long- 
sentence convicts from other dis- 
tricts are sent. The east-end natives do not like 
being sent so far away among the “ black men” 
—I suppose there are degrees of “ blackness ’’-- 


possibly, because he is generally 
travelling through his more or less 


large district—besides being a magistrate and 
political officer, is, or has to be, a Jack-of-all- 
trades. In addition to commanding a detach- 
ment of police, he ought to know something 
about everything, from building a wharf to 
sailing a boat. This makes for a somewhat 
varied life, and it is decidedly not uninteresting. 
Courts are held wherever there is necessity to 
hold them, and if the litigants will not come to 
the court, the court has to go to them. 
Looking down the cause list 
Where Murders of a Papuan court, it will 
are Frequent. be found that murder cases 
are the most frequent. Murder 
is not really a serious crime according to Papuan 
ideas ; it may be a duty, a pleasant relaxation, 
or a requirement of tribal etiquette. For 
instance, there is a curious custom in the west 
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“The incoming flood was a little in advance of the wave, and this swung the ship round so that she met the ‘bore’ bow on."* 


» 


called “ Harina,” which is a frequent source of 
raids and murders. When a well-known man 
feels himself dying he frequently sends a head- 
knife, a bundle of arrows, or a club to some chief 
with whom he has been on terms of great friend- 
ship during life. His death is straightway 
followed by an attack on the part of the tribe to 
whom the gift has been sent. A case of this sort 
occurred in the Fly River district some few years 
ago. The two tribes concerned had been 


friendly, and the one attacked was in absolute 
ignorance of any reason for the raid. The cause 
was only revealed when the chief of the raiders, 
who had been arrested by the police, in sheer 
self-defence explained that he simply had to obey 
the custom. In the Bamu River district 7 
found exactly the same thing. A very treacherous 
and bloodthirsty raid had taken place, and I set 
out to arrest the offenders. It came out that a 
man ofthe tribe attacked was annoyed for some 
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reason with his own 
folk, and sent a head- 
knife to the raiders, 
a tribe called Sisiame. 
At the first convenient 
opportunity the Sisi- 
ame slaughtered about twenty of the 
others. I never found out that there 
was any other good reason for the 
affair. 

These Bamu River folk can be best described 
as “Manners none, customs beastly.” The 
district is a depressing one. It always seems. 
to be raining, the country is low and swampy, 
consisting of a semi-liquid mixture of mud and 
water, and if the vegetation is not mangrove 
is nipa, which is just as bad. Where there hap- 
pens to ve no mangrove and nipa, one finds sago 
swamp, which is still worse. On one occasion 
I had the bad luck to have to try and get into 
the inland regions. There had been some 
trouble with one of the tribes, and the natives 
had taken to the swamps. We followed a track 
right into the heart of one of the islands, and 
eventually got out again, having all our clothes 
torn off in the process by the sago ttorns. The 
swamp was waist-deep, and in the very worst 


twenty days of the time. 


parts the natives seized the opportunity to salute 
the police with showers of arrows. Later on I 
succeeded in arresting the principal fighting 
chief of the tribe, and his trial took place on the 
deck of the patrol boat—a ketch of about twenty 
tons—which was surrounded by scores of canoes: 
crammed with natives, all listening eagerly to 
the proceedings. I remember another “‘ Court ” 
that was held in even more dramatic circum- 
stances. This was in a far inland village, where 
the arrests had been made at night. Next 
morning the trial took place. I sat on a camp- 
stool in front of the village, the handcuffed 
prisoners lined up in front and guarded by a 
squad of police with fixed bayonets. Around! 
were my carriers and some scores of the villagers, 
all watching with the keenest interest. As the 
hearing went on—the prisoners were exceedingly 
frank about their share in the raid—a witness 
suddenly burst forth: “It was here that my 
brothers were killed!” A glance round showed 
broken shrubs and bushes, the trail of bodies 
dragged through the jungle, and a great stain on 
the ground, which only meant one thing, within. 
twenty yards from where we were! It sent a 
thrill through us all, and it was not lessened by. 
the almost immediate production of the heads: 
of the murdered men. 

My first trip to the Bamu country extended) 
over about three weeks, and it rained hard for: 
On this expedition I 
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Typical head-bunters of the West. 


had my first experience of the “‘ bore.” We 
were beating down stream with the last of the 
ebb early one morning, when suddenly I heard 
the anchor-chain rattle and a shout of “ Leggo!” 
from the native coxswain. I jumped up on 
deck and demanded to know why we were 
anchoring, but all the answer I could get was 
“Tbua, ibua!”’ which conveyed absolutely nothing 
to me. The crew were racing about making 
everything fast and paying out chain. At last 
it dawned on me that it was full moon, and that 


A village of one of thenomadic tribes—They 
stop here for a month or so and then move 
on to a new settlement. 


“Tbua”” meant “ bore.” All 
the crew were old hands, and I 
was quite prepared to leave pre- 
parations in their charge. Soon 
we heard a heavy roaring, which 
grewlouderand louder,and then, 
rounding a bend, I’saw the great 
wave sweeping up right across 
the river —an awe-inspiring 
spectacle indeed. The incoming 
flood wasalittlein advance of the 
wave, and this swung the ship 
round so that she met the“ bore”’ 
bow on. [had a few feet of rail 
torn off and four planks of 
the whale-boat, towing astern, 
smashed in, but we were very 
lucky to get off with so little 
damage. 

All the tribes in this district 
are more or less nomadic and build no permanent 
villages. One of their temporary resting-places is 
shown in the top photograph. They settle down 
for a few months in a spot where sago is plentiful 
and remain there until the patch is eaten out, 
when they move on to some other place. It is 
most annoying to have to hunt round through a 
large area to visit a particular tribe, only to find 
that it has moved on to a new site. They do 
not make gardens, and have no cocoanut trees, 
living entirely on a diet of sago, swamp fish, and 
sago worms. These sago worms are considered 
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A “long house,” or communal barrack, on the Fly Rive 


—Many of these houses are several hundred feet long, and every 


family in the clan has a stall to itself. 


a great delicacy, and are brought out for sale 
done up in little packets. My men used to 
devour them greedily, but, although I have often 
been assured that they are excellent, I have 
never been able to fancy them. I have eaten 
shark, alligator, béche-de-mer, and other odds 
and ends of Papuan cookery, but so far I have 
drawn the line at sago worms. Most of the 
Bamu villages, by the way, have a very neat 
device for catching fish. There is a thorny cane 
which grows in the bush, and this is built up into 
the form of a small cone, with the thorns turned 
upwards on the inside. The cone is left swinging 
in the water, and the fish gets entangled in the 
thorns and cannot unhook itself. 

All the Bamu tribes are head- 


Cannibal hunters, and the majority canni- 
Head- bals. The bodies of those slain 
Hunters. -are generally mutilated, and the 


legs and arms cut off as well as 
the heads ; the calf of the leg and the hand are, 
I believe, the two portions most esteemed. One 
very powerful tribe in the Bamu, called Bina, 
always, it is said, take two heads and two sets 
of arms and legs for every man of theirs that 
has been killed. Heads, besides being the badge 
of a warrior and items of considerable social 
significance, play a prominent part in ceremony 
and dances. They are always cut off with the 
bamboo head-knife, a weapon which is used 
from the Dutch boundary to the Purari Delta. 
This knife is a half section of bamboo with a 
handle ; a notch is made at the head of the blade 


and a thin sliver of bamboo torn off, leaving a 
sharp edge. For each successive head an 
additional notch is made and another slice 
torn off; consequently each knife is its own 
recorder. I picked up one knife a few years ago, 
all red with fresh blood, that had eight notches 
in it. On this same Bamu River trip I saw my 
first heads. I have already mentioned that 
there had been a serious massacre at one village, 
and when we arrived at the place there were 
several headless, legless, and armless trunks 
lying about. Some of the police went out to 
look for tracks, and not long after a sergeant 
came back swinging a bundle of fresh heads that 
the raiders had evidently dropped in their flight. 
The sight was not particularly pleasant, but it 
reminded me of nothing so much as a string of 
onions. Once, when I was on the Upper Kiko 
River, a long way inland from the head of the 
Gulf of Papua, I found that the natives there 
did not, apparently, collect heads, but hands, 
which were smoke-dried and then hung round 
the neck as ornaments! They were quite willing 
to dispose of them at a tomahawk apiece—I 
suppose on the principle that hands were easy 
enough to get, but tomahawks were scarce. 
Round the estuary of the Fly the natives are 
becoming horribly civilized. Everywhere one 
sees them wearing European clothes and adopting 
European implements. Even the great long 
houses that were such a feature of their villages 
are slowly being replaced by small houses of 
European type. As one travels farther up the 
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river, of course, 
there is not somuch 
“civilization.” On 
the eastern mouth 
of the Fly the long 
houses are sup- 
ported by great 
posts, and the por- 
tions of these posts 
that are inside the 
building are carved 
into the semblances 
of men and women, 
menon one side and 
women ontheother. 
I managed to get 
the annexed photo- 
graph of some of 
these posts when a 
new house was 
being built; the old 
posts were to be 
utilized in the new 
building. 


" Widows’ weeds " 


in the Bamu River 
district—Widows have a pretty bad 
time of it in Papua. 
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The posts of an old 


Inthelong houses 
or “darimu” a 
whole tribe may 
live, or possibly, 
in other cases, only 
the members of 
one clan totem; of 
course, the custom 
varies in different 
districts. Each 
family occupies a 
stall in the long 
house. When one 
visits a village it 
is always etiquette 
to walk down the 
“darimu” and 
have a look round. 
In new and un- 
civilized villages 
this invitation to 
come into the long 
house may not, at 
times, be of a 
friendly nature. 
I had a personal 
experience of this, 
which I will refer 


long house," carved to represent 
men and women. 


to later on. These 
FlyRiver“darimu” 
are occasionally 
many hundred feet 
in length; the 
longest I have seen 
in the district was 
one at Tirio, on the 
east bank, which 
was about eight 
hundred feet long. 
These Tirio people, 
by the way, have 
the reputation of 
being great sor- 
cerers; for many 
years they cast 
spells on the Daru 
officers, but I think 
they have now 
given them up in 
disgust. 

Farther up the 
west bank of the 
Fly one finds the 
commencement of 
the huge banana 
fields that are such 
a feature of the dis- 
trict. When I first 
sailed up this bank 
of the Fly, some years ago, practically the whole 
river-side for fully fifteen miles was nothing but 
a continual series of banana gardens, all laid out 
with the utmost regularity. The Fly floods its 
banks at each high tide, and, to keep the land 
drained, the gardens are seamed with an excel- 
lent system of ditches in a chessboard fashion. 
At one village I saw the ditches designed in a 
perfect right angle—the only true right angle I 
have known natives make in Papua. The 
bananas are all of the native varieties, but 
some of these are exceedingly good eating. 

Travelling on the Fly is just like being at sea. 
For a long way up-river, unless you happen to 
be running along the banks, you may be out of 
sight of land, and you can get as bad weather 
and as bad a sea as anyone could wish to meet. 
In addition, there is also the added excitement 
of wondering when one is going to run on a sand- 
bank or mud-flat. I rather think I have been on 
every bank in the river; there are only two 
reefs, and I have been on these also, 

Just opposite Daru there is a river called the 
Oriomo. This stream leads up into rather high 
rolling downs, well grassed and fairly dry, for 
Western Papua. The population is very scanty 
and semi-nomadic. The district is rather a good 
game one and abounds in kangaroo and wallaby. 
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The climate is quite good, and the nights, in par- 
ticular, fresh and cool. For some reason the 
natives on the river will not kill or eat the 
wallaby, but the ones farther inland have no 
scruples. I have seen them do what I always 
thought was impossible, and that is catch a 
wallaby by running it down without dogs. 
Quite a lot of the small tribes inhabiting this 
region are rapidly dying out, and I think the 
reasons are due to some of the peculiar customs 
practised. Farther west. inland sorcery is 
rampant, and I have met several men who claimed 
to be able to separate their spirit from their 
bodies and send it wandering about the country 
at will. When a man dies the wife or other 
female relative is sometimes killed in the ecstasy 
of grief, for, they say, “‘ The man has gone, and 
it is not right that the woman should stay 
behind.” At least twice I have had this custom 
urged as a plea for the defence in murder cases. 
In one of these I had a lot of trouble in arresting 
the murderer. I had thought to get him by 
arriving suddenly at his village, but he got wind 
of our coming and took to the bush. In one 
day-and-night’s travelling he covered over forty 
miles, but a small party of village policemen 
and natives followed him up and managed to 
get him, absolutely exhausted. In the same 
district I came to a village only to find a death- 
feast in progress. I asked who was dead, and 
was told that So-and-so had died a few days 
previously. His relatives held a feast, but in 
the middle of it the “ corpse ” got up and said he 
was hungry! This did not seem quite normal, 
but at any rate he was given some bananas, and 
later on he “ died ” again. 

“But are you sure he was dead the second 
time?” I asked. ‘Oh, yes,” was the answer; 
“we buried him.” I hope everything was all 
tight, but, as a matter of fact, there is a distinct 
idea among the natives that in such cases the 
spirit wants to go and it is not right to detain it. 
T do not think you will ever find a native willingly 
wake anyone from sleep. They think that the 
spirit is away, and that if the body is awakened 
suddenly it will not be able to get back in time. 
Personally, I can never get my boys to wake me 
up. They will drop heavy weights about and 
make enough noise outside to awaken the dead, 
but they decline to come and call me. 

When I was travelling in this district there 
had been a severe epidemic of dysentery and 
several deaths. Frequently I came across 
widows in their special mourning costume, 
swathed round from head to foot in strips of bark. 
This uncomfortable costume is often worn for a 
year, and is finally cut offand burned. Through- 
out Papua there are special mourning costumes. 
The illustration on the previous page shows a 


widow’s weeds in the Bamu River district. In 
the swamp country between the Fly and Bamu 
rivers the widows cover the face with a net veil, 
a custom that is absolutely unique in Papua. 
A widow usually has rather a bad time of it ; she 
becomes the thrall of her male relatives until she 
can be disposed of profitably to a new husband. 
The men also wear a distinct costume, or rather 
lack of it, in mourning, and often, in grief, will 
seize a bow and arrows and start shooting up 
into the air, quite careless of whom they may hit. 
They also may abstain from shaving for a period 
to show their grief. Of course, a steel razor is 
largely used in civilized villages to shave with, 
but a description of the methods used elsewhere 
may be interesting. Each hair may be cut 


separately, either 
with a shell ora slice 
of bamboo, and 
there is another 


method that I think 
must be exceedingly 
painful, al- 
though un- 
doubtedly 
effective. A 
loop is formed 
of a thread of 
fibre; the 


An extraordinary method of “ shaving "—A loop is passed round 
as many hairs as possible, which are then pulled out by the roots. 
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patient sits on the 
ground, and the opera- 
tor twists the loop 
around as many hairs 
as he can and pulls 
them out bodily by 
the roots. I suppose 
this drastic treatment 
is really an advance on 
our own unscientific 
methods, for the hair, 
as may be supposed, 
does not readily grow 
again, 

Sea or river travel- 
ling in the west is apt 
to be exciting at times, 
while one’s comfort 
varies according to the 
vessel one has to travel 
in. At the best it is 
never very pleasant; it 
is either very hot or it 
is continually raining. 
If it isnot blowing half 
a gale and you are not 
getting smashed about | 
and wondering when 
you are going to hit 
something, it is pro- 
bably a dead calm and 
you wallow about in 
the trough of the sea and speculate as to when 
you are going to get anywhere. In the rivers 
you are absolutely dependent on the state of the 
tide. If it is against you, it is simply a case of 
anchoring and waiting. Whaleboat travelling is 
even more uncomfortable, and the limit is reached 
when a canoe has to be used. A coast-sailing 
canoe is fast, but personally I always feel in 


A veiled Girara woman with her tshing-pot. 
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a state of continual ex- 
pectation of capsize; a 
river pulling canoe, 
provided it has an out- 
tigger and is  suffici- 
ently large, is only 
attended with a com- 
paratively moderate 
amount of discomfort ; 
but a long, narrow, 
outriggerless canoe for 
swamp work—well, the 
less said about it the 
better. Sea travelling 
is bad, but in the coast 
districts of the west 
land travelling is worse 
still. All the coast is 
low-lying and swampy, 
and, of course, all tra- 
velling is done on foot. 
Baggage has tobetrans- 
ported on carriers’ 
backs, and everything 
hastobecarried—tents, 
food, cooking gear, etc. 
» A man’s load is, 
roughly, about fifty 
pounds, and it is car- 
ried on the back, not 
the head, although in 
some districts double 
loads are carried lashed on a pole by two men. 
We never use women in the west, but in the 
mountain districts of the Central District they are 
frequently employed. The weights carried are 
astonishing. I have seen a woman put a mat of 
rice in her bag, a load of firewood or a basket of 
taro on top, and finish off with her baby. Then, 
quite calmly, she strolls up some steep mountain. 


Natives carryii 


ing the beggage of a patrol party In the mountain districts women are also employed, carrying astonishing weights. 
(To be concluded.) 
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HELD TO RANSOM. 


An Adventure with Sumatran 
Savages. 


By E. R. HARDER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. McCORMICK. - 


The extraordinary adventures of a British crew. Attacked and 
overpowered on the high seas by Sumatran savages, they 
were marched into the wilds of the interior, and there held 
prisoners for many months. Those who tried to escape were 
tortured with fire, and as the days went by, and disease broke out 
among them, the poor fellows lost all hope of rescue. They were 
finally released through the interference of two European Govern- 
ments and the payment of a heavy ransom to their savage captors. 


E. R. Harder, who, with his com- 
Panions, was captured and held 
prisoner by a@ tribe of Sumatran 


savages. 


Photo, by Church & Brantingham. 


e—wOR the crew of a British ship, 
numbering twenty-eight hands, to 
be attacked and overpowered on the 
iH high seas by a band of savage 
pirates, and then whisked away and 
held prisoners for a period of over five months 
in the wilds of Sumatra, where they endured 
tortures and sufferings from which they were 
only released by the payment of a heavy ransom 
by a European Government, savours more of 
romance than reality. Yet such was the fate 
that befell my companions and me, of the good 
ship Nisero, in the year 1889. 

The Nisero, which belonged to Messrs. D. G. 
Pinkney and Sons, of Sunderland and London, 
was a cargo steamer trading between Great 
Britain and the East. She was capable of carry- 
ing about three thousand seven hundred tons of 
freight, and in those days was considered quite a 
big ship. She was in command of Captain 
Charles Woodruff, assisted by the usual comple- 
ment of officers and crew, my position on the 
vessel being that of steward. All told, we num- 
bered twenty-eight hands, everyone of them a 
British subject. 

It was in the February of the year named 
that we loaded up at Sunderland with a cargo 
of coal, bound for Colombo. The voyage out was 
quite uneventful. We discharged our “ black 
diamonds ” at Colombo and then proceeded in 
ballast to Batavia, in Java, to load up ‘sugar for 
New York. Steaming across the Indian Ocean, we 
sighted the northern point of Sumatra safely, 
passed Brasse Island, and then hugged the coast, 
steering for Diamond Point, with the intention 
of entering the Malacca Strait. Everything went 
well until the early hours of May 29th, when we 
ran into a particularly heavy fog. The ship’s 
head was put out to sea, and we went dead slow. 


Despite these precautions, however, we touched 
bottom, and it was not long before we discovered 
that the ship was hard and fast aground. We 
could distinctly hear the sound of breakers, 
which told us we had not run ashore. Appa- 
rently we had grounded on some unchartered 
reef, and at first we did not regard the matter 
very seriously. All we had to do, we thought, 
was to make everything secure and wait until 
the fog lifted and the tide rose, when we should 
float off without damage. 

It was about five o’clock in the morning when 
the ship struck—as we discovered later—opposite 
a place called Point Nyes, about half-way between 
Brasse Island and Diamond Point, on the northern 
coast of Sumatra. About an hour and a half 
later, when the fog began to lift a little, the look- 
out somewhat astonished us by reporting more 
than a dozen large native catamarans, under fuii 
sail, bearing down upon us. We crowded to the 
ship’s rail and peered through the fog in the 
direction of the coming boats, speculating as to 
whether they would prove to be friends or foes. 
We had not long to wait to settle this point ! 
Through his glasses the captain saw that the 
boats were crowded with armed savages, and 
as they drew nearer we realized that they were 
the dreaded Achinese, a powerful and warlike 
tribe who inhabit the northern portion of 
Sumatra, and whom the Dutch even to this day 
have not completely subdued. They are notorious 
pirates, and had evidently come out to rob us, 
if not to kill us. 

It was impossible to get the ship away, and 
accordingly preparations were made to keep our 
foes at bay, for we knew that if we allowed them 
to board us we should be at their mercy. Rockets 
were fired and shots sent in the direction of the 
coming boats in the hope that the savages would 
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be frightened off. Still, however, they bore 
down upon us. When they were within hailing 
distance we shouted to them, making it clear that 
we did not want them to approach nearer. 
Nevertheless, they came on, taking not the 
slightest notice of our shouts and threats. As 
they drew closer we realized more than ever that 
their mission was not one of peace, and that if 
we valued our lives they must be kept away 
from the ship at all costs. Occasional shots 
from the captain’s revolver troubled them little, 
and as our armoury was small, consisting only of 
some four or five guns, and there was little ammu- 
nition to spare, other measures had to be sought 
to keep our dreaded foes at bay. 

Mr. Wilson, our chief engineer, then hit upon 
the idea of preventing their boarding us by 
turning scalding steam upon them. A hose was 
attached to the steampipe on deck, and a blinding 
jet of steam and hot water directed upon the 
catamarans. This unlooked-for move on our 
part somewhat discomfited the natives at first, 
but they quickly tumbled to the situation, and 
by clever seamanship deftly paddled their boats 
backward and forward to escape the jet. The 
way the boats were handled by sail and oar 
was a marvel. To avoid the heavy missiles 
that we showered upon them in the form of 
handspikes and other articles, the natives would 
jump into the water, and then, when the flying 
weapons had passed over the boat, leap back 
into it again. 

It was clear that this was not the first ship 
these men had attacked. Presently, by a clever 
manceuvre, they spread out in an immense circle 
and completely surrounded us ; then, dashing in 
simultaneously, they began to clamber on deck, 
climbing up the sides of the ship like monkeys 
by means of bamboo poles and grass ropes with 
hooks at the ends, which they flung upwards, 
thus obtaining a grip on the ship’s plates, port- 
holes, and rails. When they reached the deck 
many were hurled back clean into the water, but 
it was a short fight, for we were hopelessly 
out-numbered and were soon overpowered and 
securely bound, though not until we had all been 
more or less seriously wounded. I had a spear- 
thrust through the muscle of my arm, the scar 
of which I carry to this day, and our quarter- 
master had a spear driven right through his leg, 
while the captain had a very narrow shave, a 
spear, as it whistled through the air, taking the 
skin off one side of his face. 

Many of the natives lay about the deck stunned 
by our blows, while several of their boats had 
been damaged. Sails had been knocked down, 
and here and there men lay apparently lifeless 
on the lashed logs of which the craft were 
constructed. 


Once overpowered, we were quickly rendered 
incapable of offering further resistance, our hands 
and arms being securely tied with grass ropes. 
Our captors were half-naked, brown-skinned 
savages, from five feet six inches to five feet eight 
inches in height, fairly muscular, and as nimble 
as kittens. Their bodics were greased with 
cocoanut oil, which made it very difficult to 
grapple with them, while they were armed with 
spears, a kind of tomahawk, axes, and a few 
old flint-lock muskets. Once masters of the 
situation, they quickly made us understand by 
signs that we were to leave the ship and go 
ashore with them. Then, two or three savages 
gripping each man, they literally tossed us over 
the side of the ship ‘into ‘the water, where we were 
picked up by their companions and placed upon 
the catamarans. Sails were then set, paddles 
got out, and we made for the shore. 

Not being able to speak their language, and 
the savages being very excitable and jabbering 
incessantly, our thoughts were anything but 
pleasant ones. Did they mean to kill and eat 
us, or were they going to slowly torture us to 
death ? We had heard stories of the cruelties 
they had inflicted upon other shipwrecked crews, 
and regarded our fate as virtually sealed. We 
could not make head or tail of their intentions, 
however, except that it was clear they did not 
mean a single one of us to escape. 

After they had beached their boats the 
Achinese made signs to us that we were to follow 
them. Several of them, heavily armed, led the 
way and we sailors followed, absolutely sur- 
rounded by our captors. They plunged into the 
jungle, travelling in a more or less straight line, 
and thus we tramped along for several hours 
through thick tropical forests, which taxed our 
strength and patience, for, fettered as we were, 
we often caught our feet and fell helplessly 
among the thick roots that littered the ground, 
while horrible thorns tore our clothes and slashed 
our bodies. 

We journeyed on through that interminable 
forest for some seven or eight hours, until we 
were utterly exhausted from fatigue and want ot 
food. All we had to eat on the march was some 
wild fruit, which our captors gathered in the 
jungle, and an occasional drink from some 
stream. . 

Just as I was getting to the end of my endurance 
the forest became more open, and at last a big 
clearing came in sight. In the centre of it was a 
cluster of native huts. Directly our procession 
came inte view hundreds of women and children, 
all nearly naked, rushed out to meet us, jabbering 
in their strange tongue and clapping their hands 
with joy at the sight of the prisoners. In the 
midst of all this uproar and confusion we were 
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marched to one corner of the clearing where 
stood a shelter, a sort of open shed with a thatched 
roof. Into this we were herded, and armed 
guards, standing three or four feet spart, were 
placed all round to see that we did not escape. 
The Achinese made it very clear to us by elo- 
quent signs that any attempt to get away would 
mean severe punishment, if not death. Here, 
held as prisoners by our savage captors, we were 
destined to spend five weary and anxious months, 


We had not been among the natives more than a 
fortnight when Quartermaster Potter, a big, 
sturdy fellow, attempted to regain his liberty 
by quietly creeping out of the camp at night. 
This was not easy, for in addition to the guards 
around our prison there were a dozen or more 
fires encircling us, the glow of which revealed 
our every movement. Potter told us of his 
intentions, and, though none of us cared to 
join him just then—we felt it was practically 


“They literally tossed us over the side of the ship.” 


knowing nothing of what was going on in the 
outside world, and in ignorance of our ultimate 
fate. 

That first night we were too worn out to do 
anything but sleep, but as day succeeded day, 
and we still remained cooped up in that wretched 
shed, we began to discuss the seriousness of our 
plight, and racked our brains for a means of 
escape ; twenty-eight Britishers were not likely 


to submit tamely to captivity among savages. 
Vol. xxxiii,—18. 


hopeless—we wished lim luck, and grew quite 
excited when we discovered that he had actually 
got away. It was a short-lived freedom, how- 
ever, for about nine o’clock next morning he was 
brought back by a band of savages. The poor 
fellow was almost naked, the little clothing he 
possessed having been torn off him by his angry 
captors. 

Potter was given a punishment which more 
than one of us was compelled to suffer before 


2. 
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we were ultimately released. Making a hot fire, 
the Achinese tied his hands together, and then, 
by means of cords, drew them out over the blaze, 
holding them there until they were badly burnt 
and blistered. For days Potter was completely 
crippled, and in great pain, and we had to feed 
him like a baby. To alleviate his agony we 
placed cocoanut leaves dipped in water over 
the tender skin. The leaves were very cooling, 
and in time the wounds healed. 

About the end of June the same fate befell 
another man, Murphy by name, but the poor 
fellow died some weeks later. In this case the 
savages, with fiendish cruelty, burnt his feet as 
well as his hands, with the result that Murphy 
could not walk. We made him up a bed of 
dried leaves, and in our rough-and-ready way 
did everything we could for him, bathing his 
burns and poulticing them with cocoanut leaves. 
Nevertheless, our comrade grew gradually worse, 
and towards the end prayed for death to release 
him from his sufferings. Alson, another able- 
bodied seaman who essayed a bolt, was subjected 
to a like ordeal, while I still carry the scars 
of burns I received as a punishment for trying to 
escape. This torture by burning was unspeak- 
ably painful, and was aways carried out in the 
presence of the whole village. When the captive 
was brought back, tomtoms were beaten and very 
soon the clearing would be crowded with savages. 
Then the fire would be lit, the prisoner brought 
out, and the cruel punishment inflicted. Being 
bound and securely held, there was no escape. 
The men often fainted from the awful pain, 
while the Achinese gloatingly watched their 
sufferings. The pirates invariably wound up the 
proceedings with a dance. 

After quite a number of men had suffered this 
“ ordeal by fire,” we began to recognize that it 
was virtually impossible for us to get away. 
Possessing no compass and knowing nothing 
about the country, we did not even know in 
what direction to go. All round us was thick 
jungle, in some places absolutely impenetrable. 
What dangers lurked there we did not know, 
but we were well aware that it contained wild 
beasts, for we often heard their roarings at night. 
There were leopards and jaguars, we knew, and 
also enormous pythons. To have escaped from 
one savage tribe into the hands of another would 
not have improved matters, and it scemed as if 
this was the most we could hope for if we 
succeeded in avoiding the wild beasts and 
snakes. 

None of us got more than a few miles into the 
jungle before we were overtaken, for the natives 
were expert trackers, Our experiences were 
practically identical. All the fugitives were 
suddenly pounced upon by savages, who emerged 


from behind trees and bushes when we imagined 
no one was following us. 

During our imprisonment among the Achinese 
we were fed on rice. A bagful of this grain, 
with the husks on, was brought in every morning 
by one of the natives and flung down before us. 
We had to separate the rice from the husks, 
and then cook it in a sort of cauldron over a 
fire which we kindled with an old flint. Water 
we obtained from an adjacent stream, fetching 
it in a kind of old pail we found. To vary our 
diet of rice we had various kinds of wild fruit, 
such as mangoes, oranges, figs, apples, tomatoes, 
and cocoanuts. These we either picked from 
the forest bordering the clearing or obtained 
from the natives. We induced the native boys 
to climb the cocoanut trees and throw us down 
the nuts ; these we cracked, and drank the milk. 
In spite of these shifts, however, our menu was 
not very satisfying to healthy, vigorous seamen. 

Climbing the trees for fruit and nuts played 
havoc with our clothes, which were soon in 
ribbons ; many of the men, moreover, had been 
wearing little at the time of capture. When the 
ship was attacked the men below dashed up on 
deck in their trousers and shirts, and these 
scanty garments were now in the last stages of 
disrepair. The natives took our watches and 
chains, our pipes and tobacco, and every article 
we possessed that they fancied ; they even took 
the rings off the captain’s fingers. It was not 
long before we detected in the village many 
articles from the Nisero in the form of ropes, 
canvas, awnings, sails, chains, and tools. Bars 
of steel were brought from the engine-room, and 
out of these the natives fashioned improvised 
hammers and axe-heads. They even brought the 
ship’s chronometer ashore. This they evidently 
regarded as a curio, for it was broken up and the 
works distributed among the chiefs. 

Now and then we could not help being struck 
with the humour of the situation. Not only did 
the natives bring everything movable away from 
the ship, but all our clothes as well. 

These garments they often wore, especially on 
festive occasions, when they presented a comical 
sight. One would be seen parading about in a 
shirt, another ina vest, and a third in a sou’-wester 
cap. As we watched them, men would ruefully 
remark, ‘“‘ There goes my shirt!" “‘ There goes 
my coat!” and so on. 

Meanwhile, the days of our imprisonment 
passed slowly and wearily by, and no whisper 
from the outside world reached us. One day 
was very much like another. When the sun 
rose we would leave our beds of dry leaves, stroll 
down to the stream, and perform our ablutions, 
often indulging in a swim. Our next task would 
be to cook enough rice to last us the day. We 
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ate it for breakfast, for dinner, and also for supper, 
and we soon came to loathe it. After breakfast we 
would wander into the adjacent jungle, which we s 
were allowed to do—always accompanied, however, y 
\ 
\ 


by some of the natives—to hunt for fruit. When night 
came, and we turned in, we were greatly 
troubled by myriads of voracious mosquitoes 
and flies. 

We had many opportunities of studying our 
captors and their strange customs, though we 
certainly did not altogether appreciate the 
privilege. We witnessed many of 
their dances, which were always 
being held, morning, noon, and night. 
The most trivial event served as an 
excuse fora dance. If the 
chief had an addition to 
his family, a dance was 
held in honourof the event. 
If a cow had a calf, the 
event was celebrated bya 
dance. These ceremonies 
were weird in the extreme. 
The performers, invari- 
ably men, stood in lines, 
one man behind the other, 
each with one arm resting 
on the shoulder of the man 
in front. There were 
always three distinct 
parallel rows of dancers, 
each shorter than the pre- 
ceding one. When the tom- 
toms started, the dancers 
took a step forward or 
backward at each beat. 
As the drum - beating 
increased in rapidity so 
the steps became quicker, 
the women meanwhile 
clapping their hands in 
unison. 

Apart from the dances, 
the men spent a great deal 
of their time in practising 
throwing spears and axes. 
They would make a mark 
on a tree, and from a 
distance of a hundred 
yards or so endeavour to 
hit it. At this they were 
certainly very clever, 
se.dom missing the target. Sometimes 
they would throw the weapon from 
above the shoulder, hurling it high 
into the air ; at others they practised 
a sort of low underhand throw. 

The population of this village must f 
have numbered quite two thousand. “Then the fire would be lit and the prisoner brought out.” 
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We could always tell the chiefs by their dress and 
ornaments, and by the caste- marks of red and 
black paint that adorned the forehead and checks. 
In the same way, too, the wives of the chiefs could 
be distinguished by the many ornaments they 
wore. What they greatly prized were certain shells 
and stones, which they wore strung from the nose 
to the lobe of the ear; they would sit for hours 
polishing these shells and replacing them on 
their strings. The dress of the men consisted 
of nothing more than a loin-cloth, while that of 
the women consisted of a kind of scarf which 
hung from one shoulder to the waist, where it 
was caught and wrapped tightly round the body. 
It was not long before we began to feel the 
strain of our confinement. We sadly missed 
the comforts of civilization. It must be borne 
in mind that our diet consisted solely of rice 
and fruit; we had no meat or fish, and never 
anything warm to drink in the shape of tea or 
coffee. Moreover, we had no cooking - utensils 
save our cauldron, and not even a plate or a 
cup and saucer ; bits of wood had to do duty 
for plates. Though we tried to cheer one another 
up, we were often very despondent ; it seemed 
as though we were doomed to end our days among 
these savages. Then dysentery broke out among 
us, and the chief engineer, despite all our care 
and attention, succumbed. We buried him as 
reverently as circumstances would permit in the 
near-by jungle, in a grave scooped out by our 
own hands. Some days later Johnson, one of 
the seamen, died from the same fell malady, 
and later again another, Carr by name. Thus 
the days grew into wecks and the weeks into 
months. Gradually we lost all hope of ever 
getting away or communicating with our friends. 
Over and over again, by signs or other means, 
we tried to learn the intentions of the natives 
towards us, but it was all in vain. : 
_ One morning, when we had been there just 
over four months, we found the natives greatly 
excited. It was clear that something unusual 
was about to happen. The young bloods were 
greasing their bodies, fondling their spears, and 
marching to and fro, Were we being attacked 
by a rival tribe, or what was it? Just after 
noon we heard shouts, but they were not war- 
cries, and then a band of natives, many of whom 
we had never seen before, stepped into the clear- 
ing, followed by a troop of some fifty European 
Ik dressed in light-blue uniforms and 


soldiers 1 : 
peaked caps, and led by a smart little officer. 
T were Dutchmen, and we could not help 


giving them a rousing cheer, which they promptly 
answered. Without more ado they strolled over 
to us, shook hands with us warmly, and plied us 
ions concerning our health. Never 


with quest | 
faces that cheered us so much as those 


had we seen 


of these sun-burnt sons of Holland! Nearly all 
of them spoke English, and we thanked Heaven 
that we had been found and rescued at last. 

We now learnt that the British India steamer 
Mombassa had reported having seen our vessel 
ashore, and on assistance being sent to her it 
was discovered that not a single member of the 
crew remained on board. There were traces of a 
fight, however, and the wreckage of the ship 
found on the shore made it clear that we had been 
overpowered and carried off into the jungle. 

The matter was at once brought to the notice 
of the Dutch Government, who were asked to 
ascertain what had become of us, and by dint 
of many inquiries at last discovered our where- 
abouts. Word was sent, through the natives, 
to the chief who held us prisoners that we were to 
be at once released, but this the chief refused 
to do without first receiving a ransom. He 
threatened to massacre us if soldiers were sent 
against him. We learnt all this from our rescuers. 
They informed us that the matter had been 
brought before the British House of Commons by 
Mr. Samuel Storey, then M.P. for Sunderland, and 
that the British people were very incensed at the 
inability of the Dutch to release us. The British 
Foreign Office had insisted on something being 
done, and that was why they had come to bargain 
with the chief. There were certain preliminaries 
to be gone through, but we should undoubtedly 
be free shortly. It was indeed joyful news. 

The soldiers pitched their tents close to us, 
and that night we had the pleasure of tasting hot 
coffee, eating properly-cooked European food, 
and indulging in a smoke—the first for ages. 
Never was a meal so satisfying and a smoke so 
soothing to troubled nerves ! 

Next morning our captain left us, in company 
with some of the soldiers and chiefs. There was 
to be a palaver with the chief who claimed us, and 
who was away at the time, one of the conditions 
being that the captain was to be present. 

As the days wore on naturally we speculated 
as to what was happening, though our Dutch 
friends assured us that it was only a matter of 
arrangement. Twelve days later, to our dismay, 
the soldiers were called away, but returned next 
morning, and great was our joy when they 
informed us that we were now free, and were to 
accompany them to the coast. Our liberty had 
been bought by the Dutch Government, which 
had agreed to give the natives twelve thousand 
guilden—about one thousand pounds. Thus 
ended our captivity of five months and three days 
among one of the most warlike and dangerous 
tribes of Sumatra. We soon reached Sarawak, 
where we found our captain awaiting us, and 
from that place we came home to England, 
via Rotterdam, by the steamship Sourabaya. 


A Coyote Round-Up. 


By J. C. BRISTOW- NOBLE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIBLD. 


The coyote is one of the worst enemies of the rancher | in the Western States, and his cunning 


makes it difficult to trap or poison him. 
round-up ” 


In this article the Author describes a remarkable “ coyote 
in which he took part some years ago in Colorado. 


I was 
UF iorrcing in the doorway of a rancher’s 
hut in Colorado, U.S.A., watching the 
sun go down and listening to a coyote 
or two howling dismally in the far distance. It 
was an exceptionally quiet and pleasant evening, 
and, following a day uncomfortably hot and 
sultry, the air was most delightful. And yet, 
when the howling of those coyotes broke the 
intense stillness, the noise was hideous. 

A more horrible sound than a coyote’s howl 
cannot be imagined. It terrifies everybody not 
accustomed to it; it even makes some people 
very ill. The ranch where I was staying was 
in the Crow Creek and Lone Tree country, in 
which district coyotes are still fairly plentiful. 
At times they commit much damage on the 
ranches, carrying off lambs and poultry, and 
leaving behind them many a half-eaten carcass 
of a well-grown calf. Sometimes they hunt in 
packs, like wolves, sometimes in pairs, and they 
are very cunning hunters. While one or two 
howl and trot to and fro within sight, yet out of 
gun-shot, and so attract your attention, others 
attend to the real business of depriving you of 
your property. Moreover, on account of their 
cautious nature and high intelligence, they are 
difficult to destroy, much less to exterminate. 

An incessant war is waged against them by 
practically everybody. The Indians mimic their 
howling so naturally as to deceive them and draw 
them near enough to be shot with a poisoned 
arrow ; the professional pelt-hunters set many 
kinds of ingenious traps for them, and during 
the course of every year catch many, not because 
either the skin or flesh is of remunerative value, 
but because in most States a good reward is paid 
for each coyote killed. 

As I lounged there, gazing on all the glories 
of that golden evening, a cowboy—a stranger to 
me—rode up at a gallop, his face streaming with 
perspiration and begrimed with dust, and without 
a word handed mea note. Then, without even a 

“ good night,” he disappeared as quickly and as 
mysteriously as he had come. 


The note was not for me, but for the owner 
of the hut, and he was out—miles away, driving 
cattle to a fresh feeding-ground. The silence of 
the bearer of the note, his appearance, and the 
mysterious manner in which he came and went, 
made me think the letter must contain some bad 
or startling news, and it was with difficulty that 
T restrained myself from learning its contents. 

I have called the residence at the doorway of 
which I was standing a hut. Such it was called 
by the locals, but in England it would have 
been regarded as a splendid bungalow. There 
were in all some twelve rooms, including a big 
dormitory in which the workmen slept, and a big 
dining-hall arranged after the manner of the 
dining-halls at University colleges. Altogether 
we were a large family. There were some thirty 
labourers and the ranchman’s family, which 
consisted of his wife, two sons, and two daughters. 
I was merely a pupil. 

The rancher returned at ten o’clock. 

“ Hurrah !” he exclaimed, when he had read 
the note. ‘‘ To-morrow there is to be a coyote 
round-up.” 

Then he went on to explain that a couple of 
round-ups were held every year, in the fall and 
the spring, that they were arranged by a com- 
mittee of ranchmen, that everybody who owned 
or could borrow or temporarily steal a horse was 
expected to take part, and that simultaneously 
with one party setting out others started to move 
on all the ranches for a good thirty miles around, 
forming one huge circle, which gradually became 
smaller and smaller as the day slipped away. 

The hunt, in fact, resembled troops marching 
from every point of the compass upon some 
doomed city or fortress—an_ ever-shrinking 
human circle intended to pen the coyotes in a 
ring of death from which there should be no 
escape. 

On the morrow we were all up shortly after 
daybreak, and for a few hours all was hurry and 
bustle, for there was a lot to be done before we 
could start. There were the cattle to be fed, 
several refractory horses grazing in a large 
corral to be caught, and a hundred and one less 
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“She half raised her rifle to her shoulder and fired.” 


important duties to be performed. The large 
clock on the stables was striking eight when we 
at last set out, for this was the hour at which 
we had been asked to move. We were twenty- 
five strong, including the rancher’s wife and two 
daughters, who, like the thorough sportswomen 
they were, looked forward to these periodical 
“round-ups ” with the greatest eagerness, 

We were mounted on horses, ponies, and mules, 
and accompanied by a small pack of keen mongrel 
hounds. Whilst some of us were armed with 


revolvers and rifles, the remainder, including 
myself, had shot-guns which, with few exceptions, 
were in every stage of dilapidation and dangerous 
condition, All of us carried long cowboy whips, 
packets of bread and bacon, and flasks of cold 
tea, lemonade, or beer. 

I rode between the rancher and one of his 
daughters. The former was a middle-aged man, 
plain spoken, and terribly serious both in work 
and play, whilst the latter was a pretty girl of 
seventeen, tall and strong, with golden hair 


A COYOTE 


hanging loose and reaching to her waist, large .... 


blue, sparkling eyes, and cheeks tanned a rich, 
Tusset brown. She was dressed in a sort of 
cowboy costume, which became her marvellously, 
and carried both a revolver and a rifle. 

At first about two hundred paces divided one 
rider from another, and the two men on the 
extreme right and left carried small white flags. 
After we had gone about a couple of miles we 
fell in with other parties from other ranches, and 
presently, as far as the eye could see both to the 
right and left, there was one long line of riders, 
dogs, and flags—a line that was rapidly forming 
into a circle. The organization was wonderful 
and perfect in the smallest detail. Hunters 
came up from all quarters and, without the least 
confusion, without receiving any instructions, 
quietly and quickly fell into line like highly- 
trained soldiery. 

Our rate of progress was not fast, for every 
thicket, every covert, large and small, and every 


patch of long grass was carefully beaten. On 
arriving at covert sufficiently thick and tall to 
hide a coyote, three or four of us would close 
up, and whilst we beat thoroughly and the dogs 
hunted ‘carefully, others kept a sharp lookout 
to prevent any lurking coyotes breaking back. 

We had covered some five miles before I saw 
a specimen of our quarry. Then one, a fine 
fellow, got up under my horse’s feet in some long 
dead grass on a hill-side on which the sun was 
shining. ; 

The creature was a dirty-yellow colour, with a 
brush resembling that of a fox. He dodged away 
behind us, and after taking a wild shot at him 
and missing him, probably by yards, I went in 
pursuit. I was well mounted on a large, lean 
horse that could move like the wind. Never- 
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theless, and although no obstacles lay before us, 
I could not gain on the flying coyote. 

Others also gave chase, including the rancher’s 
daughter of seventeen, whom everybody called 
“ Billy.” I could hear her close behind me, 
urging on her horse with gentle words. Thus we 
rode for a few moments, myself leading, Billy 
next, and the others several yards behind. 
Presently the girl flashed past me, her golden 
hair glistening and streaming, and, steadying 
her mount slightly, half-raised her rifle to her 
shoulder and. fired. The coyote turned a 
heavy double-somersault and then lay still, a 
bullet through his brain. 

“ Oh, what a fluke !”’ cried the girl, laughing. 

Then all those to the left of the dead coyote 
gave a loud, mad, joyful whoop, and the shout 
was passed all round the circle, eventually coming 
back to us on the right. 

The rancher proudly rode up to me and ex- 
plained that our party had been the first to kill. 

Then he began to tell me a lot about Billy. 
Nobody, he said, could shoot or ride or even 
cook as she could ; in short, she was perfection 
itself, both as a sportswoman and a housekeeper ; 
and did I not think her truly beautiful? He 
then remarked that he could not imagine how I 
had missed so easy a shot as the coyote presented 
when he first got up. Billy or himself, he said, 
would have blown the creature into a thousand 
pieces. Expressing an amiable hope that if I 
missed such an easy mark again I should break 
my neck the next moment, he rode back to his 
place. He had an unconventional way of talking, 
had that rancher. 

I tied the coyote on to my horse at the back of 
my saddle and rejoined the party. We trotted on, 
singing and whistling—not a few of us, but the 
whole circle of men and women, the entire ring, 
extending for I know not how many miles, 
alternately singing and whistling. Now and 
again the noise would gradually stop, and a 
whoop would reach us and be passed on, and we 
knew that another coyote had been killed. 

We drew every patch of cover with indefatig- 
able perseverance, but several hours slipped by 
before we saw another coyote. Then a pair 
came racing madly towards us. We were now 
ona large plain devoid of trees and bearing very 
little grass, and saw the creatures coming when 
they were a great distance away. It was a 
peculiar and pathetic spectacle, these two 
Coyotes grimly racing into the very jaws of death, 
On they came, at a terrific rate, with tongues 
hanging out of their mouths, their handsome 
brushes carried almost perpendicular with their 
bodies, and with eyes bulging with terror. 
Blood was falling in small, round drops from the 
side of one. 
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We drew a little clover, and then those who had rifles began 
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to Sire on the terrified mses, of course exercising ¢reat care.” 
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It was obvious that they had been shot at, 
that one had been slightly wounded, and both 
frightened to such an extent that they were now 
oblivious to further danger. ‘They were heading 
direct for me. Presently someone fired on them, 
but still they came on. 

The next moment twenty shots or more rang 
out in quick succession, but notwithstanding the 
fusillade the coyotes did not fall. I raised my 
rather poor gun to my shoulder, took careful 
aim, fired, missed, fired again, and missed once 
more, Then Billy and her father simultaneously 
discharged their weapons, but with a like result. 
A second later the coyotes had passed between 
Billy and mysclf, and were heading for a dense 
and rocky covert which we had left far behind us. 
By this time I had reloaded, so I again fired off 
both barrels, and one of the coyotes dropped like 
a stone, mortally wounded ; but the second, 
apparently unhurt, continued to flee toward 
the covert. Away went Billy, the rancher, and 
myself in hot pursuit. For a good couple of 
miles we raced side by side, reloading and firing 
as we galloped. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I contrived to do this, and, taking my 
clumsiness into consideration, it was something 
to wonder at that I did not shoot either of my 
companions. As for hitting the coyote—well, 
it would have been a great fluke if I had done so. 

At last Billy laid the animal low in a very 
handsome manner, a bullet from her rifle passing 
through it in the region of the heart. 

I thought that surely on this occasion the 
rancher would have no fault to find with me, for 
had I not succeeded where others had failed— 
had I not killed one of the coyotes and done my 
poor best to slay the second? But I was mis- 
taken. He had to blame someone for his own 
dismal failure, and I was the most convenient 
butt. He said I was the worst shot he had ever 
clapped eyes upon, and during his lifetime he 
had seen some hopeless duffers. Had he cared 
to try he could have killed both animals before 
they left the circle. He had given mea grand and 
easy chance to distinguish myself, and IT had 
thrown it away. The very best thing I could do 
in the distressing circumstances was to ride 
off to some quiet spot, and there, alone in the 
golden sunshine, with only Nature as a witness, 
put an end to my miserable existence, doing it 
as decently and quietly as po : . 

It was in vain that Billy tried to interrupt him 
and get him to talk about something else or hold 
his tongue ; he lectured me the whole way back 
to the circle. 

The hunt was now drawing to a close. Such 
was the news the sudden appearance of the two 
flying coyotes indicated. Only about a hundred 
paces separated each horseman from his neigh- 


bour, and the circumference of the circle began 
to lessen perceptibly. 

When we had covered another mile or so we 
could discern almost the whole of the hunters, 
and their numbers surprised me; there were 
nearly a thousand of them. Near the centre of 
the circle we could also see numbers of coyotes and 
foxes huddled together like a flock of frightened 
sheep. They were about three hundred yards 
away, and were climbing on one another, each 
one struggling to hide itself amongst the rest. It 
was a strange, exciting, and rather pitiable spec- 
tacle. We drew a little closer, and then those 
who had rifles began to fire on the terrified, 
writhing mass, of course exercising great care. 
With the firing the trapped animals moved farther 
away, leaving behind a few dead and wounded. 

Move in which direction they might, however, 
the animals were met by a shower of bullets, 
and in a few minutes all save five or six had been 
shot down. The few remaining ones separated 
and tried to dodge between us and thus reach 
safety, but one by one they fell till the last was 
laid low, The great hunt was now over. 

Thirty-one coyotes and eleven foxes—such was 
the satisfactory total. It was evening now, and 
the sun was setting. 

A few huge fires were lit, big torches were set 
going, and a great wagon, loaded with drink and 
food, jolted up. Mouth-organs, concertinas, 
flutes, and fiddles appeared as though by magic, 
and we ate and drank and danced and sang till 
long past midnight, right away on that great 
lonely plain, miles from civilization, miles from a 
human habitation, with a big round moon shining 
above our heads. At last the skipper of each 
party called his followers together, and the 
different companies began to make the necessary 
arrangements preparatory to riding back to their 
respective ranches. Then suddenly, amid the 
tumult and confusion that prevailed at the 
moment, a revolver shot rang out, and—oh, 
horror !—Billy, Billy the bea .tiful and skilful, 
Billy whom everybody loved and adored, Billy 
who had been the very heart and soul of both hunt 
and dance, fell from her pony to the sun-baked 
ground. She had been shot, but by whom nobody 
knows even to this day. Doubtless, however, the 
crime was committed by some jealous admirer. 

For a moment or two the girl lay as though 
dead ; then her blue eves opened and her lips 
parted in a smile. A gec:.¢ cheer was sent up. 
Billy lived ! 

She had only been wounded, and, as good for- 
tune would have it, not severely. Nevertheless, 
she had to be carried home lying on a blanket, 
and for many days she was ill from the shock. 
And thus ended the only coyote round-up in which 
it has been my good fortune to participate. 


Uncle Sam’s “ Floating Court.” 


By WALTER NOBLE BURNS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


it has introduced the latest cures and 
prophylactic measures of science. 
The Court is held in the cabin of 
a revenue cutter swinging at tem- 
porary anchor in little Eskimo 
ports among ice-floes under the 
midnight sun and the crackling 
arcs of the Aurora. Its judge 
is an officer of the vessel, 
upon whom have been con- 
ferred the powers of a 
United States Commis- 
sioner, Justice of the 
Peace, and Probate 
Judge. Prisoners are 
arrested by a deputy 
United States marshal 
carried by the ship. 
Warrants are drawn up 
on board. Cases are 
prosecuted by a United 
States assistant district 
attorney. The Court 
clerk, who keeps the re- 
cords, is a ship’s writer, and a 
bluejacket acts as bailiff. The 
“bench,” from which are 
handed down decisions effec- 
tive throughout Behring Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean, is a 
chair set at the head of the 
cabin table. The judge is 
an autocrat from whose 
decisions there is at least 
no immediate appeal ; his 
word is law, and usually 
good law. If the justice he 
dispenses is not always in 
technical accord with the law 
books, it is generally sound 
_ from a strictly human point of 
view, 
The necessity for a Floating Court 
in the Behring Sea and the Arctic first 
became apparent when Governor 
Knapp and United States District 
Attorney Johnson, of Alaska, 


“There ain’t no law of God nor man 
runs north of fifty-three,” wrote Kip- 
ling, and the words were doubtless 
pretty true before the U.S, Govern- 

ment established the remarkable 
“Floating Court” here described 
to administer justice among the 
Eskimos, whalers, and the 
scattered white population of 
the far northern Alaskan coast, 

Behring Sea, and the Arctic. 
Strange indeed are the cases 
that are brought to the judges, 
many and varied are the tasks 
they are called upon to per- 

form. In this fascinating 
article Mr. Burns gives us 
a vivid glimpse of life in 

the grim Northland on 

“the top of the world.” 


Sa)NCLE SAM’S 
By) Floating 
yp Court” is 
} unique among 
™ law institutions, 
and its work in the Far North 
forms an epic chapter in the 
story of the “ white man’s 
burden” taken up by the 
American nation. The Float- 
ing Court administers justice 
among the Eskimos of a 
long, bleak stretch of the 
Alaskan coast from Nome 
to the northernmost tip 
of the continent, holding 
to strict legal account the 
crews of the whaling ships 
and the white traders, pro- 
spectors, and adventurers 
scattered throughout that im- 
mense region. 

It is a paternal tribunal, is 
this strange Court. If it ad- 
ministers the statutes, it en- 
forces morality and hygiene as 
well. Under its beneficent rule tuber- 
culosis, that terrible scourge of the 
Arctic, has been abated, and imme- 
morially insanitary Eskimo villages 
have been transformed into so many undertook a Voyage of inspec- 
outdoor sanatoriums. Among a race ‘As Bakisc: bells Pan tion on the revenue cutter Bear 
helpless from ignorance of the disease, Clarence, Alaska. among the Eskimos, Indians, and 
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as an institution of recognized authority in Northern waters, 


1909. After his recall from Northern duty the Department 
of Justice appointed subordinate officers of five Revenue 
cutters—the Thetis, Bear, Manning, Rush, and Perry—to 
carry on the work he had inaugurated. These vessels now 
, represent five branches of the Floating Court, and patrol 
s) the Alaskan coast from Nome to Point Barrow. Along 
/ this long coast-line and in the adjacent islands live some 
two thousand Eskimos, distributed in villages at St. Law- 
rence Island, King’s Island, Port Clarence, Golovin Bay, 
Unalakleet, St. Michael, Little Diomede Island, Cape Prince 
of Wales, Shishmareff Inlet, Deering, Hotham Inlet, 
Kivalena, Point Hope, Lisburne, Icy Cape, Wainwright Inlet, 
and Point Barrow. 
The Thetis, with Captain Henderson as commander, usually 
arrived off Nome about June 20th, and began to work 
its way up the coast as the ice-floes permitted, 
anchoring three or four days at each Eskimo 
port for the hearing of Court cases, and reach- 
ing Point Barrow near the end of August. 
The ship would remain at the top of the 
continent for about a week and then start 
South, touching at each port again. It 
was always out of the Arctic Ocean by 
October 1st. The yearly sessions of the 


Capt. A. J. Henderson, one of the 
first judges of the “Floating Court.” 


white settlers along the 
entire Alaskan coast in 
y891. The first officer of 
a Revenue cutter delegated 
with power to hold Court 
was Captain Michael A. 
Healy, of the Bear, in 
1895. Captain Healy’s 
work was desultory, and 
the Court fell into disuse. 
It was revived in 1906, 
when Captain O. C. Ham- 
let, of the Revenue cutter 
Thetis, was appointed 
United States Commis- 
sioner. Captain Hamlet’s 
work marked the real in- 
auguration of the Floating 
Court, and in the 
chronicles of the North he 
is usually reckoned its first 
judge. He served for one 
year, and was succeeded 
as judge of the Court and 
commander of the Thetis 
by Captain A. J. Hender- 
son, who, during the ne P 5 bs ; fn 
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Aan Eskimo “igloo” oa Little Diomede Island. 


Floating Court, therefore, covered about four 
months, which was the time spent by the 
Revenue cutter in northward and southward 
voyages. 

It may surprise those who associate ‘“ moon- 
shine” whisky only with the Southern States 
mountains to learn that since the suppression of 
the contraband liquor traffic between whites and 
natives in the North the Eskimo has himself 
turned “ moonshiner.” No touch of romance 
clings to the business up there. There are no 
hidden stills sending up tell-tale columns of 
smoke from lonely coves or purple glens; no 
solitary look-out on some crag against the sky 
with rifle and gourd-neck horn to sound an alarm 
when the Revenue raiders come galloping over 
the rim of the hills. Those who prefer their moon- 
shining in this style would do better to stick to 
the Cumberlands and the Big Smokies. The 
Eskimo does his moonshining in his igloo, or just 
outside in his own front yard, as it were, under 
the eyes of his neighbours. His distilling plant 
is a small and primitive affair. He can hide it 
in a sleeping-bag, or carry it off in his arms to 
the hills if a Revenue cutter shows in the offing. 

The still itself is usually an old oil-can; the 
flake-stand, a powder-keg ; the worm, a twisted 
gun-barrel ; the receptacle to catch the liquor 


that drips from the worm, a tomato-can. He 
knows nothing of the Southern mountaineer’s 
“ mash,” made from the meal of sprouted corn. 
His mash is a fermented mixture of flour and 
molasses. He boils it by placing under the 
still a pan of blubber-oil in which burns a wick 
of twisted moss. The vapour from the boiling 
mash passes from the still into the worm, where 
it is condensed by cold sea-water, with which 
the powder-keg is kept filled by hand, and trickles 
out into the tomato-can an alcoholic liquor 
which tastes like none of the liquors of civiliza- 
tion, but equals the fiercest of them in intoxi- 
cating potency. One deep swig of this moon- 
shine of the North will make the usually timid 
Eskimo brave enough to face his mother-in-law 
or a Polar bear with equally reckless disregard 
of consequences. 

Captain Henderson ran upon his first case 
of moonshining on Little Diomede Island. 
Set in the forty-eight-mile-wide channel of 
Behring Straits, between East Cape in Siberia 
and Cape Prince of Wales on the American 
mainland, are two small islands, known as 
Big and Little Diomede. Big Diomede belongs 
to Russia and Little Diomede to the United 
States. 

There was a village of sixty souls on Little 
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Diomede, in which lived an old Eskimo moon- 
shiner who made “ kootch ’ and did a thriving 
business among his own town-folk, the natives 
of Big Diomede, and the neighbouring villages 
in Asia and America. Be it known that the 
Eskimos of the two continents make constant 
visits to each other, in summer paddling across 
the straits in their skin boats and kayaks, and in 
winter strolling across on foot over the ice. 

The international moonshiner of Little Dio- 
mede had grown rich in whalebone, ivory, and 
furs, which he received in payment for his 
“ kootch,” for the topers and convivial spirits 
of Siberia and Alaska came from far and near 
to patronize his still. The authorities of Alaska 
had been after the old fellow for years, but 
never got within speaking distance of him. On 
each visit of deputy marshals the moonshiner 
would bury his still or conceal it in the waste 
places of the crags and betake himself to Big 
Diomede or East Cape, beyond the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

Schools had been established in all the Eskimo 
villages of Alaska, and the natives of Little 
Diomede wanted a school. They petitioned 
the Alaskan Government, and the Government 
officials promised them a nice little red school- 
house and a good teacher—if they would sur- 
render the moonshiner and suppress his trade 


in “kootch.” The Eskimos showed no great 
enthusiasm over this proposition, for there were 
many thirsty souls among them who preferred 
“kootch” to reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
So, for a long time, the moonshiner continued 
to manufacture liquor and the villagers continued 
to drink and royster, to the scandal of the island. 
There is no telling how long the moonshiner 
would have gone on making “‘ kootch,” or what 
wealth he would have accumulated, if he had 
not acquired an uncontrollable fondness for the 
exhilarating product of his own still. He began 
to get drunk regularly, and, in Captain Hender- 
son’s own words, “ painted the igloo town red, 
with a riotous and reckless crew of wassailers at 
his heels. Moreover, when in liquor, he abused 
his wife and sometimes beat her. _ 

Now, in times gone by, this patient woman 
had been his champion, and had helped him to 
hide his still and flee away whenever the Govern- 
ment officers came nosing about. His changed 
conduct chagrined and embittered her. Also, 
she had a bevy of children growing up who 
needed an education. It so happened that the 
Thetis hove to off Little Diomede one day just 
after the moonshiner had been ‘“‘ whooping 
things.up ” at a rate that exceeded his customary 
speed limit; he had also blackened his wile’s 
eye. This outbreak was the last straw. The 
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good woman paddled out to the Revenue cutter, 
took her black eye aboard, and told Captain 
Henderson she had stood all she proposed to 
stand, and would guide his men to her husband’s 
hiding-place in the cliffs. 

With the wife as guide, a deputy marshal and 
a boat's crew of sailors soon located the moon- 
shiner, found his distilling plant, confiscated it, 
and took both prisoner and plant back aboard 
the Thetis. Captain Henderson gave the Eskimo 


“A deputy marhal and a boat’s crew soon located the moonshiner, 
found his distilling plaat— 

an immediate trial. The indignant wife, the 

sober-minded ones among the villagers, and 

even some of his own old cronies who had shared 

his revels, bore witness against the luckless 


distiller. Cap- 
tain Henderson 
sentenced him 
to thirty days 
in jail, and took 
him back to 
Nome to serve 
his time. 

So ended 
moonshining on 
Little Diomede, 
and to-day, 
rising above the 
roofs of the 
village igloos, 
stands a little 
red school- 
house, plainly 
to be seen from far out at sea, marking like a 
monument the new era of sobriety, enlighten- 
ment, and respect for law that has dawned upon 
the island. 

Captain Henderson’s way of dealing with 
perplexing questions was well illustrated in a 
case at Point Hope. There appeared before 
the Court an old Eskimo and his wife, their 
serious faces wonderfully etched by age and 
exposure. They were accompanied by their 
pretty daughter and two stalwart young bucks, 
both suitors for her hand. In choicest Eskimo 
—the same being a series of explosions of vocal 
dynamite—the venerable father poured a long 
and voluble tale into the ears of the interpreter. 

“This man, he say,” began the interpreter, 
“these two feller want this gal for wife. One 
feller, he offer a rifle, ten pound whalebone, six 
walrus tusk, a dog-team, and sled. The other 
feller, he give kayak, two reindeer, a bear-skin, 
and six fox-skin. This gal the old man’s only 
daughter. He old, and he want good trade. 
But he not 
know which 
he best take. 
He say may- 
be you tell 
him.” 

Here was a 
pretty case 
of love rather 
than law, to 
be best de- 
cided in 
Cupid’scourt. 
Captain Hen- 
derson is no 
Cupid—he 
stands six 
feet two and 
weighs two 
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hundred and fifty pounds —but he determined 
to essay the réle of Cupid's first assistant. 

“You love this girl?” he asked one suitor. 

“Yes,” replied the interpreter, ‘‘ he love her.” 

“And do you love her?” the captdin asked 
the other. 

“ Yes, he love her too.” 

The captain looked at the girl. She was a 
pretty little thing, something over four feet 
high, with coal-black hair plastered down over 
her temples, and sloe-black, roguish eyes. Let 
no one doubt the vital beauty of Eskimo maids 
in the flush of youth and health. 

“ Here,” said the captain to the girl, “ which 
one of these two men do you want ?” 

The interpreter put the question. The 
maiden’s eyes grew brighter, her cheeks a deeper 
crimson, and a coy smile wreathed her lips. She 
stepped over to one of the young men unhesi- 
tatingly and touched him on the arm. 

“This one,” she said, and there was no need 
for the interpreter to translate. 

“ All right,” said the captain, with a roar of 
laughter ; ‘‘ take him.” 

And he married them on the spot. Straight 
from the ship back to the village the newly- 
wedded couple paddled to set up housekeeping 
and to live happily, no doubt, ever afterwards. 
The bride’s father touched off a few more 
explosions of vocal dynamite into the inter- 
preter’s ear. 

“ He say,” declared the interpreter to Captain 
Henderson, “ he satisfied.” 

First aid to Cupid became a frequent réle for 
Captain Henderson, but he did not always play 
it with such happy results. There was, for 
instance, the affair of Anna Koodlalook and 
Chingachgook. That was the man’s name as 
the captain recalls it, though he admits his 
memory may be confused between Eskimo and 
James Fenimore Cooper. Chingachgook had 
gone to school in the States, spoke English, and 
had taken the name of John Smith—which 
shows the poetry of an Eskimo’s soul when it 
comes to names. Anna Koodlalook had been 
at Carlisle University, and was one of the best- 
educated Eskimos, male or female, in all the 
North. Moreover, she was comely, and a 
school-teacher at Point Barrow. 

When he set out on his northern voyage from 
Port Townsend in 1908 Captain Henderson 
took Chingachgook home to Port Clarence. 
On the trip the captain sang the praises of Anna 
Koodlalook, and told the young Eskimo he 
could not find a finer girl for a wife if he raked 
all the Northland with a fine-toothed comb. 
Chingachgook fell beneath the spell of the cap- 
tain’s eloquence, and he decided to win Anna 
Koodlalook's heart and hand. He wrote a long 


“* Here,’ said the captain to the gir 


letter of proposal—not tingling with passion, 
but setting out his qualifications as a husband. 
He lauded his good looks, his strength, and his 
possessions. He owned, he wrote, boats, rifles, 
harpoons, an igloo, and a herd of reindeer, and 
altogether was a distinctly desirable parti. 

As soon as Captain Henderson reached Point 
Barrow he delivered Chingachgook’s billet-doux 
to Anna Koodlalook. He also spoke flatteringly 
of her suitor, and used his friendly offices to 
advance the young man’s cause. The little 
school-teacher thought the proposal over for a 
day and wrote a reply of acceptance. But, she 
told her admirer, she could not marry him that 
year, but would become his wife if he came after 
her aboard the Thetis the following summer. 

On his return trip Captain Henderson stopped 
at Port Clarence and gave Chingachgook Anna 
Koodlafook’s answer. Chingachgook was elated. 

“ Next summer, then,” he said, “ I’ll have the 
finest wife in Alaska.” 

On his homeward voyage Captain Henderson 
glowed with complacency at the successful up- 
shot of his match-making, and congratulated 
himself on having arranged what he had no 
doubt would prove a happy and _ prosperous 
future for these two educated Eskimos. Next 
year when he again made Port Clarence he was 
surprised and disappointed to find his friend 
Chingachgook married to another girl. 
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‘which of these two men do you want?’” 


“Say, Chingachgook,” he said, when the 
Benedict came aboard with his bride, “‘ what do 
you mean by such faithlessness ? ” 

“Oh,” returned the Eskimo, ‘I became en- 
gaged to this other woman several years ago. 
She lived at Cape Prince of Wales, and when I 
went up there on a visit she met and claimed 


me. That’s all.’’ 
“ Claimed you ? ” echoed the captain. “ What 


do you mean by that ?” 

“It’s an Eskimo custom,” said Chingachgook. 

The explanation hardly explained things to 
the captain’s satisfaction, but, as Chingachgook 
was married, there was nothing left for the 
officer to do but report his defection to Anna 
Koodlalook. It went much against the grain 
to perform this thankless mission, and on his 
voyage to the top of the continent he was 
troubled with despairing visions of the tears and 
tantrums of a woman scorned. When he went 
ashore at Point Barrow he found Anna Kood- 
lalook in her cabin busily sewing at a squirrel- 
skin dress, which he had no doubt she intended 
as part of her trousseau. As the bearer of bad 
tidings the captain felt embarrassed. He 
hemmed and hawed and scraped his feet. 
When, finally, he found his tongue, he broke the 
news of Chingachgook’s disloyalty .as diplo- 
matically and gently as possible. Did Anna 
Koodlalook become hysterical? Did she weep 
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or tear her hair? She did not. She 
smiled a sphinx-like, woman’s smile. 
“There are many men,” she said, 
and went on sewing. And Captain 
Henderson avers she didn’t miss a 
stitch. 

One of Captain Henderson’s first 
cares as judge of the Floating Court 
was to suppress the kidnapping of 
Eskimo girls by whaling captains. He 
sent out orders to all the whaling 
vessels that any officer guilty of this 
offence in the future would either be 
compelled to marry the girl or be sent 
to prison. The order was generally 
respected. But Captain Mog, a 
whaling skipper of the old school, still 
firm in the belief that ‘‘No law of 
God nor man runs north of fifty- 
three,” laughed defiance at the 
Floating Court and’ its judge. He 
trumpeted his defiance to the four 
winds of the Arctic, declaring stoutly 
that no man could dictate to him in 
matters of morality or personal con- 
duct. Captain Henderson picked up 
the gauntlet thus thrown down, and 
sent word to Captain Mog that the 
very next time he ran away with an 
Eskimo girl he would have to marry her or 
repent his contempt of law behind iron bars. 
He made his message strong and clear—he him- 
self would run down Captain Mog if the chase 
led to the Pole itself. 

When Captain Henderson reached Port 
Clarence next summer he learned that this gay 
Lothario of the sea had stolen the prettiest 
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Eskimo girl in the village and sailed away for the 
whaling grounds east of Herschel Island, in the 
Arctic Ocean. Captain Henderson exploded 
with wrath, and vowed right there that he would 
settle the score with Captain Mog-before that 
season ended. There was much work ahead 
of the Thetis just then, and immediate pursuit 
was out of the question. Other whaling cap- 
tains, clearing from Port Clarence, met Captain 
Mog higher up the coast and warned him of the 
squall gathering upon his quarter. These re- 
peated warnings from his friends finally had 
their effect, and Captain Mog, who, with reck- 
less courage, had beached his boat a hundred 
times on the backs of the mighty bowhead 
whales, became frightened for the first time in 
his life. He ran for Point Barrow, the fear of 
prison lending speed to his keel, took his Eskimo 
captive before a missionary, and married her 
out of hand. Then he hastened to send the 
marriage certificate, duly signed and attested, 
to Captain Henderson. ’ 

Several years later, after Captain Henderson 
had been recalled from northern service, he met 
Captain Mog on the streets of Seattle. 

“That Eskimo gal you made me marry,” 
said Captain Mog, “‘ has made a good wife. She 
is still at Port Clarence, and on my last voyage 
I took up some lumber and built her the finest 
house in the villaye. And say, our baby—yes, 
we've got a baby—is the derndest, cutest little 
cuss the midnight sun ever shone on.” — 

And Captain Henderson and Captain Mog 
adjourned to the Bow Bells bar and drained a 
bumper to the baby. ; 

There lived on St. Lawrence Island an Eskimo 
famed for his strength and his personal fascina- 
tions with the sex, who stole another man’s wife. 
The husband, being weaker and a coward, raged 
futilely. When the Thetis touched at the 
island the husband went aboard and poured forth 

is soul in lamentations. 
se ae didn’t you shoot him?” thundered 


Captain Henderson. ; 
But the “ unwritten law” had no attractions 


for the Eskimo. oe 

“ JT was afraid I might miss him,” he answered 
frankly ; “and then he would have killed me.” 

Captain Henderson sent a boat’s crew ashore 
to arrest the wife-stealer, but that worthy had 
taken to the hills. The captain left word that 
he would arrest him on his next visit. But the 
bold Don Juan of the midnight sun did not wait 
for the captain to come again ; he fled to Siberia, 
leaving the wife to her husband, removing his 
dangerous fascinations far from St. Lawrence 
Island, and never fers to disturb the even 

of its domestic life. 

ae work of the Floating Court among the 
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Eskimos is paternal, there is plenty of other 
work among the whites of a more judicial kind. 
This work is growing greater each year as white 
traders, prospectors, and adventurers trek 
farther and farther into the Alaskan wilderness. 
In Captain Henderson’s day most of the cases 
in which white men were concerned came from 
the whaling ships. 

A whaling captain, who had killed one of his 
crew the year before, boarded the Thetis at 
Cape Prince of Wales and complained that he 
feared his crew was about to mutiny. He said 
he had learned of a plot among the men of the 
forecastle to attack their officers at night, tie 
them hand and foot, and escape in a whaleboat. 
Captain Henderson had the sailors summoned 
before him. They told him their captain had 
used them brutally throughout the voyage, and 
they were afraid for their lives. They admitted 
they had plotted to escape, but denied any inten- 
tion of assaulting the officers, and asked to be 
kept aboard the Thetis. Captain Henderson 
did not see his way clear to disable the whaler 
by taking the men off, and sent them back aboard 
their ship to take their chances. Before dis- 
missing the skipper, however, Captain Hender- 
son warned him that if he were guilty of any 
further cruelties he would be held to have com- 
mitted contempt of Court and punished the first 
time the Thetis fell in with him again. The 
whaling captain promised better behaviour, and 
kept his word. Some months later Captain 
Henderson told the judge of the District Court 
of Alaska of his threat to the whaler. The judge, 
who was an able lawyer, declared the captain 
had exceeded his jurisdiction, and that, no 
matter what the whaling skipper might have 
done in the future, he could not legally have 
been held to have committed contempt of Court. 

“Well,” said Captain Henderson, _philo- 
sophically, “ I’m no lawyer, and never claimed 
to be, and I may have exceeded my jurisdiction. 
But I thought I had the right to talk to the 
captain like that, and I made him think so too, 
and my threat put the fear of the law in his 
heart and changed a floating hell into a good 
ship that stayed good for the rest of the voyage.” 

Port Clarence is the summer rendezvous of 
the Arctic Ocean whaling fleet. After the 
spring whaling in Behring Sea the ships follow 
the disappearing ice northward, reaching Port 
Clarence in the latter part of June or early in 
July. There a tender meets them direct from 
San Francisco with fresh stores and provisions 
and coal. The vessel also delivers newspapers 
and mails, bringing the whalers the first word from 
the world of civilization that they have received 
since leaving their March rendezvous in the 
Hawaiian islands. From Port Clarence they 
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sail to the Arctic Ocean, dividing after passing 
through Behring Straits, some to whale off 
Herald Island to the west, and some off Herschel 
Island, to the north-west of Point Barrow. 
Most of the desertions from the whaling ships 
in Northern waters occur at Port Clarence. In 
the old days desertion, far from ending a sailor’s 
troubles, was like a jump from the frying-pan 
into the fire. It was the rarest thing in the 
world for a whaling captain, unless his crew 
were short-handed, to permit a deserter to work 


on a passing vessel or make his way inland to 
some mining camp. Poor fool ! he did not know 
that there were no passing ships except whalers, 
and that the nearest white settlements were 
hundreds of miles away across bleak tundra, 
interminable forests, and mountain ridges 


covered with ice and snow. He was hunted for 
days by petty officers from his ship armed with 
rifles. Several times he narrowly eluded cap- 
ture, and the bullets of his pursuers sang songs 
of death in his ears. 


Finally he escaped to the 


“From ship to ship the man paddled in his kayak, praying to the captains, with tears in his eyes, for deliverance.” 


his way back to civilization, and the hardships 
suffered by these runaways, marooned on a 
frozen coast far from white settlements, were 
sometimes as pitiful and tragic as any in the 
chronicle of Northern adventure. 

Captain Henderson found a deserter in Port 
Clarence who had been stranded there for five 
years, and whose repeated and desperate efforts 
to get back to civilization had proved unavailing. 
When he ran away from a whale-ship this man 


had an idea that he could get back to the States . 


interior, where he waited until the whaling fleet 
had sailed away. Then he ventured back to 
the Eskimo village on the harbour, and the 
natives gave him food and shelter. He passed 
the long night of the following winter in dreary 
idleness, living in an igloo on blubber and raw 
meat and praying for, the July days when the 
whaling ships would come again and afford him 
his one annual opportunity to get back home. 
July arrived at last, and the whaling fleet 
dropped anchor in Port Clarence again. From 
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ship to ship the man paddled in his kayak, pray- 
ing to the captains, with tears in his eyes, for 
deliverance. Wouldn't they, for Heaven's sake, 
let him work his passage back to civilization ? 
Some laughed at him, some cursed him, some 
drove him from their ships with kicks and blows. 
Take him home ? No, not if he were starving 
to death! He was a deserter ; he deserved his 
fate. For all they cared, he could stay and 
rot among the Eskimos, leaving his worthless 
bones to bleach upon the frozen tundra. 

One by one the ships spread their white sails 
and went winging away over the northern rim 
of the world, leaving the deserter alone and 
broken-hearted. Year after year, hopefully, he 
watched the whaling fleet come ; year after year, 
hopelessly, he watched it go. So, half-insane, 
with shattered health and in utter despair, he 
resigned himself at last to what seemed his 
inevitable doom. 

When the deserter climbed over the rail of 
the Thetis, wild-looking, dishevelled, unkempt, 
he fell upon his knees before Captain Henderson 
and begged to be taken “back home.” The 
« ptain took him “ back home,” and when this 
lost man of the North—‘ the man that Heaven 
forgot” — stepped on 
the wharf at San Fran- 
cisco, without a penny 
in his pockets to face 
the future, Captain 
Henderson says he was 
the happiest living 
being he ever set eyes 
upon. 

A white trader once 
met Captain Henderson 
in the streets of Nome 
and complained that 
his white agent at Point 
Hope had been cheated 
out of a whale by an 
Eskimo. The captain 
promised to look into 
the matter, and when 
his ship reached Point 
Hope he heard wit- 
nesses in the case. 
From the evidence, the 
whale had risen off the 
village and been at- 
tacked by the villagers 
in a score of ae 

ne of the boats 
ee shite man had handled the harpoon. He 
had struck the whale first, but his iron had 
torn loose. The whale had been struck later 
by an Eskimo, whose harpoon had held fast 
and so wounded the great creature that it was 


“He fell upon his knees before Captain Henderson and begged 


easily dispatched with lances. It seemed clear 
to Captain Henderson that the Eskimo, with 
his friends, had killed the whale, and was entitled 
to full possession of it and the five thousand 
dollars’ worth of baleen, or whalebone—the 
bowhead’s teeth—which was taken from it. 
His judgment was a fair example of his brand of 
justice. His verdict was against the white man. 

Captain Henderson began the war against 
tuberculosis among the Eskimos—the first 
efforts in that direction ever undertaken in the 
Far North—when the Thetis dropped anchor 
one June day off St. Lawrence Island, where a 
village of stone igloos and skin tents huddled 
at the base of a hill. Captain Henderson, Dr. 
M. A. Foster, the ship’s surgeon, and an inter- 
preter went ashore and made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the village and a careful examination of 
the natives. They found more than half the 
population of a hundred and fifty suffering with 
advanced tuberculosis, while many of the 
remainder showed signs of the disease in in- 
cipient stages. The Eskimos had no idea of the 
real nature of their ailment. They knew only 
that they had pains in the chest, and were weak 
and emaciated. Their medicine-men had tried 
incantations and had 
exhausted their crude 
pharmacopceia of herbs 
and brews in vain. 
Overlooking the ocean, 
on a cliff not far from 
the village, was the 
graveyard where the 
dead were mummifying 
in their coffins of skin 
on rude platforms. The 
cemetery was more 
populous than the 
town. 

Captain Henderson 
assembled the villagers 
on a grassy level near 
the sea. Every man, 
woman, and child in 
the community were 
present, and all 
squatted upon the 
ground. Dr. Foster took 
his stand before them 
and, through the inter- 
preter, delivered the first 
lecture on tuberculosis 
ever heard in the Arctic 
region. It was as strange a scene, perhaps, as 
any lecturer ever faced—the shrunken skeletons 
of old ice and snow scattered over the hills, the 
fur-clad natives listening in wonder and rapt 
silence to this new message of science from the 
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great world beyond their horizon, and the distant 
scaffolds of the graveyard, with their grim 
burdens, emphasizing the seriousness of the 
doctor’s words and the tragic nature of the 
subject under discussion, 

Dr. Foster told the Eskimos, as simply and 
directly as possible, about the insidious and 
deadly character of tuberculosis, and its origin 
in living organisms inhaled into the lungs. His 
auditors had difficulty in grasping the idea that 
a germ could be alive and deadly and at the 
same time invisible. Many of these benighted 
little Stone-Age people looked into the bosoms 
of their shirts hurriedly, in the belief that bacilli 
could be caught and killed. But what Dr. Foster 
did succeed in making clear to them was that 
promiscuous spitting was the chief cause of the 
spread of the disease, and that fresh air and sun- 
light were the chief agents in its cure. He 
warned them that they must ventilate their 
huts in winter and take off the roofs in summer. 
He impressed upon them the necessity of keep- 
ing their homes and their village clean. 

The lecture over, he and Captain Henderson 
sct about showing the Eskimos how to begin 
practical work in stamping out the disease. 
They sect a number of them to work cleaning up 
the village. Piles of refuse and garbage lay 
about, tainting the air. These malodorous heaps 
were hauled far out to sea in boats and dumped 
overboard. Other natives unroofed the winter 
igloos, leaving the village looking as if it had 
been struck byacyclone. The little houses were 
overhauled and cleaned, and left open to the 
sanitary influence of the sunlight and the summer 
rains. These hygienic labours completed, the 
white men sailed away, to repeat the lecture 
and the work in every Eskimo port along the 
Alaskan coast. 

Captain Henderson had no great faith in 
immediate results. He knew that the Eskimos 
are the dirtiest people the sun shines on, and he 
hardly expected them to adopt cleanly methods 
of living all at once. Neither was he prepared 
to believe that in the dark winter months, with 
the temperature sixty degrees below zero, they 


\ 


would let the cold air into their huts, where 
they had been accustomed to live snug and 
warm during blizzards and icy tempests. What 
was his surprise, upon his arrival in the North 
the following: year, to find that Dr. Foster’s 
instructions had been eagerly and carefully 
followed out to the last detail. The villages 
and igloos had become models of cleanliness. 
The houses had been ventilated periodically 
in the coldest days of winter. Promiscuous 
expectoration had ceased. Many natives who 
the year before had the unmistakable mark of 
death upon them were hunting and fishing with 
the rest, and were apparently on the high road 
to recovery. Everywhere ailing Eskimos were 
dieting upon the raw eggs of sea fowl, which 
nest by thousands along the coasts. On the 
mainland, where there were domestic reindeer, 
the natives were drinking quantities of milk. 
As sufferers from tuberculosis require fatty 
foods, the old-time diet of blubber was as whole- 
some and beneficial as any that could have been 
prescribed. 

These pioneer labours in the cause of health 
have been kept up. To-day tuberculosis is on 
the decrease among the Eskimos, and the per- 
centage of deaths from the disease has been 
greatly reduced. Present conditions lead to the 
belief that in the cold, pure, curative air of the 
North the disease, which in the past was re- 
sponsible for fifty per cent. of the deaths among 
the natives, will eventually be stamped out. 
The work has been helped along by the Eskimos 
who were educated at Carlisle University, and 
who have as intelligent an idea of tuberculosis 
as white men. No more Eskimos are educated 
at Carlisle, but in all the villages of the Alaskan 
region schools have sprung up where the native 
children are taught English and educated in 
the hygiene of civilization. These schools keep 
alive the propaganda of health. 

In this, and a score of other ways, Uncle Sam’s 
Floating Court continues its good work, a 
blessing indeed to the hitherto neglected dwellers 
in the icy North. Long may its activities 
continue ! 


| 
SHORT STORIES. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE EAGLE. 


PITT-KETHLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
T. SOMERFIELD, 


How three children—two little boys and a girl—fought a despera:e battle with a huge eagle, 
and finally captured it alive. 


A T Jungle 
Ranch, some 
ten miles or so west 
of the little town 
of Enid, in Okla- 
homa, U.S.A., lives 
Mr. Cliff Conway, 
a farmer. He has 
three children — 
Mina, aged  thir- 
teen; Ernest, aged 
ten; and Kenneth, 
eight years old. 
They are typical 
country children, strong, plucky, and fond of 
outdoor life and excitement. That there is 
nothing wrong with their pluck the little story 
which I have to relate abundantly proves. 

One day last November the youngsters were 
laying about the house, when Ernest happened 


< look out of the window. 


“There’s a hawk after the chickens!” he 
shouted, and, without more ado, snatched up 
his little shot-gun and dashed out of the kitchen 
door. Both the boys, I should mention, are 
excellent shots. ; 

That there was good reason for Ernest’s 


alarm was soon apparent. The fowls were run- 
ning hither and thither in the utmost terror, 


it ay, the father of the 
Mr, Cid Congersed ia this story. 


and as the children approached a great dark 
bird, with a huge sweep of wings, dropped like a 
shot from the sky, seized a fat goose, and, despite 
its struggles, sailed away with it to the edge of a 
near-by lake, where it leisurely began eating the 
hapless bird. 

“That’s no hawk!” cried Ernest, as the big 
bird swooped down. “It’s an eagle, and a 
monster, too.” 

Taking quick aim, he pulled the trigger as 
the eagle rose with the goose in its talons, but 
the cartridge failed to explode. 

The lad was now beside himself with excite- 
ment ; he was determined to settle accounts with 
the intruder. 

“Quick!” he called to Kenneth, the eight- 
year-old. “Go and fetch the other gun.” 

The 12-bore was longer than Kenneth himself, 
but nevertheless he ran with it as fast as his little 
legs could carry him. Breathlessly the two boys 
crawled to within twenty feet of the eagle, now 
busy devouring its prize. The big bird saw 
them as they got closer, and took wing, still 
carrying the goose, just before Ernest could 
aim the heavy gun. When the eagle was per- 
haps forty yards distant Ernest fired, and to his 
intense delight saw the marauder tumble, with 
much flapping of giant wings, into the waters 
of the lake. 
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Boy, 10, Brother, 8, Risk Lives 
In Battle in Lake With an Eagle; 
Aided by Sister They Capture It 


Parents and Neighbors Stand 

Helpless on Shore #s Giant 

| Bird ia Desperate Fight 
Drives Lad in Water. 


The retreat of the dogs 
made the boys only the 
more determined to cap- 
ture the eagle. Seizing a 
dip-net, and all uncon- 
scious of their peril, the 
two little lads boldly 
waded out into the water 
—here about a foot deep 
—where the eagle still 
clung obstinately to its 


Mr. Conway possesses two good retrievers, 
which he uses when he goes duck-shooting. 
Seeing the eagle in the water, apparently help- 
less, the excited boys called the dogs and sent 
them into the water after the big bird, having 
decided that they would attempt to capture it 
alive. They already had one young eagle in a 
wire cage their father had rigged 
up for them. 

Just what those dogs finally 
thought about that monster 
“duck” will never be known, 
Eagerly they closed with the eagle, 
only to turn yelping and splashing 
to escape. The eagle was by no 
means crippled; it struck furi- 
ously at them with its sharp talons, 
lacerating their backs until the 
blood flowed, and striking repeat- 
edly at their heads and eyes. It 
was altogether too unequal a battle, 
and presently the discomfited 
dogs turned tail and fled. 


The two boys, Kenneth (on left) and Ernest—The eagle they captured 
the younger bird 


ire cage just behind Kenneth’s head ; 


is seen in the wi 
mentioned is on « perch above. 


A cutting from an Oklahoma newspaper referring to the Gght, 


prey. Drawing near the 
wounded bird, which looked simply tremendous 
at close quarters, they tried to bag it in 
much the same way as one would a butterfly. 
The net, however, was altogether too small for 
such a purpose, and directly the eagle saw it 
descending it hurled it aside with one stroke of 
its mighty wing, afterwards flapping its way— 


Mina Conway on the lake where the fight took place—The 
boat is the one the boys used. 


it seemed unable to fly —to deeper 
water. 

Most lads would have given up the battle 
at this stage, but not so these two sturdy 
young sons of the ranch; they meant to see 
the thing through. Hurrying ashore, they 
got out their father’s boat, intending to 
paddle out to the eagle, seize a wing apiece, 
and thus drag it back to shore. Of the Tisks 
of such an undertaking they recked little. 

They duly carried out the first part of the 
programme, but soon discovered that they 
were no match in strength for the infuriated 
monarch of the sky. Each boy duly got 
hold of a wing, gripping tightly-at the boat’s 
side with the other hand, but the towing- 
ashore-in-triumph part of the business was 
a different matter. 

Uttering discordant cries of Tage and strug- 
gling frantically, the big bird pulled the boat 
to and fro over the lake, churning the water 


“Now, indeed, the fight wis on! The eagle st 


‘rugéled this way and that, 
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using beak and clews in a desperate effort ta 


punish its assailants and regain its liberty. 


into foam. Twice the lake was circumnavigated 
in this manner, and still the lads held on, 
though their muscles were rapidly giving out 
under the strain. 

The cries of the boys and the shrieks of the 
eagle created quite an uproar, and soon drew a 
little crowd to the lake-side, where they watched 
in breathless interest, though powerless to assist. 
Several times the youngsters let go of the wings 
and attempted to use the dip-net, but each time 
the eagle threw it off, fighting hard with beak and 
talons. Presently, in the course of one of these 


tooth-and-nail skirmishes, the great bird drove 
its claws deep into Ernest’s arm, causing him to 
release his hold. Kenneth, however, seeing his 
brother’s plight, plyckily hung on to a wing, 
thus preventing the eagle following up its advan- 
tage. Poor Ernest fell back, the blood pouring 
from his arm, and, with a horrid screech, the 
enraged bird scrambled and flapped its way right 
into the boat. 

Now, indeed, the fight was on! The eagle 
struggled this way and that, using beak and 
claws in a desperate effort to punish its assailants 
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and regain its liberty. So hot was the 
struggle that Kenneth, losing his hold 
and his balance simultaneously, fell over- 
board, and swam round the boat, watch- 
ing for a chance to come to his brother’s 
assistance. Three times he climbed back 


fhe Ch Blan v flee fry 
GO @xaz ag ze borye v put 
Opvrhl ULL f- Meher tee Carece 


ee 


Mina Conway. 


into the swaying craft; three times the king 
of the air drove him overside again. 

Meanwhile the boat was drifting shorewards, 
and as it drew nearer the eagle flapped overboard 
again and became entangled in a heavy growth 
of weeds. And now Mina Conway, who had 
been excitedly watching, leapt into the strange 
battle. Wading out to the assistance of the 
exhausted boys, she seized the dip-net, flung it 
over the floundering eagle, and then thrust the 


‘A statement signed by Messrs. Conway and Curran as to 
the authenticity of the story. 


bird bodily under the water with an oar. As 
its wings came up she seized the tips and drew 
them close together, and so dragged her helpless 
captive ashore. Was ever an eagle treated in 
such ignominious fashion before ? Once on land, 
Mr. Conway and a neighbour, Curran by name, 
hastened to help her, and safely caged the pro- 
testing prisoner in the enclosure that held the 
other bird. The battle had lasted over half 
an hour! The boys—scarred, exhausted, but 
triumphant—were then taken up to the house 
to have their hurts attended to. 

The eagle was a truly magnificent specimen, 
having a wing-spread of over eight feet from tip 
to tip. It soon recovered from its wounds, and 
is now in the pink of condition ; it demolishes a 
rabbit as easily as its youthful captors can eat a 
“ flap-jack.” 

The battle, needless to say, caused great 
excitement locally, and people come from far 
and near to inspect the caged monarch of the 


skies. 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. 
BY CAPTAIN GEORGE D. HAIGH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


The story of a totfch-and-go episode on the Bechuanaland border. 


If Trooper Roos had not got 


through the cordon when he did the authorities might have had a bad native outbreak to cope with. 


BAG RLONG the banks of the Limpopo 
NY y | River, the dividing line between the 
i S| Transvaal and Bechuanaland, one 


Ae 


finds ‘solitary police posts, usually 
" occupied by a couple of the Trans- 
vaal Mounted Police and two or three native 


trackers. These men are necessary owing to 
the poaching and predatory habits of the 
Bakhatla, a powerful native tribe inhabiting 
Bechuanaland, whose territory runs for many 
miles along the banks of the Limpopo River. 
Not content with shooting game in their own 
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territory, the Bakhatla systematically raid the 
Transvaal game reserve, and if by chance they 
come across cattle belonging to Transvaal 
natives, these are promptly driven across the 
border and are presumably slaughtered, as I have 
never heard of cattle ever being recovered from 
them. 

At the time I am writing of, the commence- 
ment of 1912, my friend Lamont, with another 
trooper, by name Roos, was stationed at 
Elephant’s Drift, Lamont, as senior trooper, 
being in charge. One morning Roos had gone on 
patrol along the banks of the river, north of the 
drift. Along the so-called road one can travel 
with speed, but, once off the 
track, the bush is almost impene- 
trable, and, what with “ wait-a- 
bit” thorn bushes and haakdoom 
trees, one can only make very poor 
progress. Roos had barely covered 
a couple of miles from camp when 
he heard shooting a short distance 
ahead. Galloping forward, he was 
in time to see three natives cross- 
ing the road, two of them carry- 
ing a large buck that they had 
just shot. The moment they saw 
Roos the natives dropped the 
buck and cleared into the bush, 
the trooper after them. Roos 
called on the one nearest him to 
stop, whereupon the man turned 
round and fired point-blank at 
him, but luckily missed. 

Roos was rather in a predica- 
ment ; the bush was now impass- 
able for a mounted man, and 
the poachers were under cover, so 
he retired in good order, the 
natives shouting and jeering at 
him. Gaining the road, he went 
at full speed for the camp and 
reported the occurrence. Lamont 
immediately saddled up, and he 
and Roos crossed the river into 
the Protectorate. Their hope 
was to catch the natives at a small kraal 
almost opposite the spot where Roos had 
found them. On the way they had to pass 
another police post, occupied by Sergeant Hervey, 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Police, and 
four native constables. Reining up, Lamont 
related what had happened. Hervey at once told 
him to go ahead and see if he could intercept 
Roos’s assailants, while he (Hervey) would follow 
as soon as his men had saddled up, and would 
then arrest the natives. : 

Off went the two men, and on approaching the 
kraal they saw all the men there running away to 


Trooper Lamont, who was captured 

by a tribe of infuriated natives in 

Bechuanaland, and whose rescue 

nearly brought about a serious 
uprising. 


hide in the surrounding bush. Among them 
was a man whom Roos recognized as being the 
one who had fired at him. Pointing him out to 
Lamont, they galloped on. Lamont’s horse 
was the swifter, and he rapidly gained on the 
fugitive. When he was within ten yards the 
man turned, fired, but missed, and then turned 
torunagain. Lamont fired in reply, and dropped 
his man. As he fell the other natives in the 
bush opened fire; Lamont’s horse was hit and 
fell, pinning him underneath. Roos’s horse 
was also hit in the hind-quarters, and promptly 
bolted. In an instant the natives dashed out 
from the bush and seized Lamont, who had been 
vainly struggling to free himself 
from the weight of his horse. 
Roughly they dragged him from 
under it, tied him to a tree, and 
then began to deliberate as to how 
they should kill him. 

Directly the firing ceased the 
women of the kraal rushed down, 
and now, on seeing the dead man, 
they commenced to vent their 
rage on Lamont with sticks and 
staves. In a moment the luckless 
trooper’s head was cut open, three 
of his ribs broken, and his clothes 
torn off. These viragoes would 
undoubtedly have finished him 
completely, but just in the nick 
of time up galloped Sergeant 
Hervey and his men, with Roos, 
who had now mastered his horse. 
They surrounded Lamont and 
loosened the hide rope that bound 
him to the tree, but matters 
looked very black. The natives 
shouted and gesticulated fiercely, 
saying that Lamont had killed 
their brother, and they were going 
to have his blood even if they 
had to kill Hervey and his men 
as well. 

It was a critical moment. 
Lamont was too weak to stand, 
but Hervey slipped a revolver into his hand, 
so that he might be of help if the rush 
came. The tension lasted for some minutes, 
but fortunately the wiser heads among the 
natives eventually restrained the hotheads, and 
very sullenly they allowed Hervey to draw off 
with Lamont. The wounded man was helped 
on to a horse and the party made their way to 
Hervey’s camp. Here Lamont was told, as a 
matter of form, that he was a prisoner, having 
shot one of the Protectorate natives. 

The police had not been ten minutes at the 
camp when down came the infuriated Bakhatla 
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again, demanding that Lamont should be given 
up to them. Hervey had been busy writing a 
despatch, and had intended sending it off bya 
native constable to Sequani, asking for assistance. 
It was now too late, however, for here were the 
patives again, apparently bent on mischief. 
Their spokesman now called for Hervey, and 


and made a tactful reply to this oration, pointing 
out the folly of the natives,in demanding Lamont. 
He added that the wounded trooper was his 
prisoner, and that if the Bakhatla attacked the 
camp he would defend it to the bitter end. 

The natives now drew off a little, but were 
careful to keep the camp surrounded. As a 


“These viragoes would undoubtedly have finished him completely, but justin the nick of time up ge!loped Sergeant 
Hervey and his men. 


made a formal demand for Lamont. He (Lamont) 
had shot one of the Bakhatla in their own 
country, he said, and they were go'ng to kill him. 
They did not wish to injure Hervcy, he added, 
whom they knew as one of the Protectorate police, 
but if he refysed to hand Lamont over, then they 
would attack the camp and take him, and if 
bloodshed ensued it would be owing to Hervey’s 
refusal. eee: 
Sergeant Hervey is a good native linguist, 


matter of fact, there was not much camp to 
defend, and practically no cover ; and the only 
arms were five rifles, three revolvers, and a 
shot-gun. 

The majority of the Bakhatla were armed 
with Lee-Metfords and Martini rifles, the re- 
mainder with muzzle-loaders and unpleasant- 
looking spears. 

The stable seemed to Hervey the best strong- 
hold, so the horses were tethered outside and 
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water, ammunition, and food taken into the 
building and stored there. 

Towards sundown the natives were reinforced, 
and another deputation came forward. They 
were going to have Lamont, they said, and if 
Hervey did not hand him over pretty soon there 
would be big trouble. Hervey told them not to 
be foolish, but to return quietly to their kraals, 
otherwise they in their turn would be punished 
for daring to surround the camp. This “ bluff” 
did not avail, however, and at dusk the natives’ 
fires were gleaming all around the camp; they 
were evidently determined to see the matter 
through. Supper was taken, and over it Hervey 
» and Co. discussed the situation. The only thing 
to do, it seemed, was to try to get a messenger 
through the besieging cordon to inform the 
police at Sequani of their predicament. : 

Hervey suggested making a charge, and so 
breaking their way through, This would 
naturally have led to reprisals and more lives 
would be lost, so, after a little discussion, the 
proposal was negatived. Roos then pluckily 
volunteered to see if he could make his way 
through to Sequani. Accordingly, about 1 a.m., 
he crept out in the dark to see if he could find a 
weak spot in the cordon. 

In about half an hour’s time he was back, and 
reported that he had found a clear space, where 
he was practically certain he would be able to 
get his horse through. A blanket was then cut 
up, his horse’s hoofs wrapped in it, and the bit, 
stirrup-irons, and everything that might have 
made a sound and so betray his whereabouts 
muffled. Then, with the best wishes of his 
comrades, Roos started out. Behind him Hervey 
and his men stood ready to rush to his rescue in 
case Roos was attacked. 

Fortunately the trooper had made no error, 
and in a few minutes Hervey was able to breathe 
freely. Roos had got through ! 

‘At dawn there came another demand ‘for 
Lamont, and Hervey’s usual reply. At about 
9 a.m., to the disgust and astonishment of the 
Bakhatla, the relieving party arrived from 
Sequani. The Bakhatla, seeing they had been 


outwitted, made no further demand for Lamont, 
but sulkily withdrew. Roos had done his work 
well. 

On leaving camp he had succeeded in gaining 
the road, and had then not spared his horse, 
reaching Sequani at daybreak. His story 
roused everyone. Lamont was a_ universal 
favourite, and the story of his sufferings greatly 
enraged his comrades. Hervey’s native police 
went off to arrest the headman of the kraal 
where Lamont had been so maltreated, but there 
was no one at home, bar women and children. 
It looked very peaceful, and it was hard to 
imagine that only a few hours before a white 
man had been tied to a tree and was within an ace 
of being tortured to death. Lamont was later 
moved to Sequani, where he was properly tended. 
His injuries were very severe, but, being a man 
with a stout heart, he eventually pulled 
through. On his recovery he was taken to 
Gaberones, the capital of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and there tried for shooting the 
native. 

Previous to this the Transvaal Government 
had demanded that the two native poachers 
seen by Roos should be handed over for trial. 
This was done, after some demur on the part of 
the Bakhatla. 

Lamont was duly tried at Gaberones and fined, 
the fine being paid by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. Pending the money being paid Lamont 
was told by the Commissioner who tried him 
that, as a great concession, he would not be put 
to hard labour! This to a man who had 
endured such sufferings ! 

As a result of this affray, more police have 
since been stationed along the river. Quite 
recently there was another incident. A young 
trooper, by name Fouche (I believe), or Fourie, 
came across two Bakhatla poachers. They fired 
at him and he retaliated. He killed one man 
and brought the other into camp, handcuffed 
to his stirrup-iron. The Bakhatla are cowardly 
and treacherous in the extreme, but I think a 
day of reckoning is coming for them before very 
long. : 
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East Africa As I Saw It. 


By SYBIL BELCHER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. H. HOLLOWAY, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A series of vivid pen-pictures of life in Portuguese Bast Africa. The Authoress went out, as a young 


bride, to join her husband, who was in the Consular service. 


Needless to say, she found everything 


very new and strange, and she met with many curious and amusing experiences before she 
settled down. 


HE district over which our Vice- 
| Consulate had jurisdiction covered a 
| very large territory, and conse- 
quently, whilst travelling, our ex- 
periences were most varied and 
interesting. Moreover, they furnished a fund 
of amusement to anyone blessed with a sense of 
humour, the possession of which is truly valuable 
when living in a trying tropical climate, where 
to laugh is to live, or something very near it. 

One of the most enjoyable trips we had during 
our stay in Quilimane was made almost entirely 
by water, going by sea to Chinde, the navigable 
mouth of the Zambezi River, and thence up the 
Chinde River into the Zambezi proper, another 
ninety miles bringing us to Vecente (the old 
trade junction of the Quilimane River), returning 
home via that route. 

Our coasting boats were anything but a joy 
to travel by, owing chiefly to the objectionable 
kind of cargo they had to carry—copra, ground 
nuts, and so on—which attracted every kind of 
abomination in the shape of vermin, rats, and 


tarantulas, to say nothing of the coast’s most 
familiar species, the enormous flying cockroach, 
whose happiest hunting-ground seemed to be 
behind the wash-basins in the cabins. One 
always became aware of their horrible, odoriferous 
presence by the appearance of long, hair-like 
feelers, often fully four inches in length, pro- 
jecting from the side of the woodwork. These 
pests have a particular penchant—given a 
favourable opportunity—for feasting on your 
eyebrows and toe-nails whilst you sleep! Of 
this, however, I am thankful to say I had no 
experience, taking good care, when sleeping on 
board, to have my mosquito-net so arranged 
that it admitted no intruders. 

Our little English captain was quite a character 
on the coast, and was looked upon, especially 
by the women, as a most useful link in the chain 
that bound us to civilization—otherwise Natal. 

Our shopping—so much missed, and always 
dear to the feminine heart—was entirely done by 
the cheery little skipper, and very faithfully was 
it carried out. From needles to hats, or any- 
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thing else, it was always Captain X—— who 
got our things for us. 

Chinde, the first stage in our trip, is a tiny 
piece of land at the mouth of the Zambezi, under 
the British flag, and leased to the Government 
by the Portuguese as a station for goods in 
transit on their way to British Central Africa. 

This little sandspit was of particular interest 
to me, my husband having been sent by our 
Government some years previously to take it 
over from the local authorities and map out the 
concession, 

An amusing story is told in connection with 
an enormous flagstaff standing proudly in the 
middle of the so-called town, over which much 
controversy occurred at the time of its 
erection. 

Its chief purpose was for signalling men-of- 
war far out at sea, Chinde also being the head- 
quarters of our naval river gunboats. Conse- 
quently, the flag hoisted was the white ensign, 
which the Portuguese referred to as the “ war- 
banner of England.” The authorities, being at 
this time by no means friendly, officially objected 
to this flagstaff on account of its “ heel” being 
in the ground. This, they asserted, denoted 
sion of the land, which in reality was only 
d, their laws only allowing a flagstaff of a 
in Power to be suspended from the walls of 
a building or erected on a roof. To obviate this 
difficulty, my husband built a small corrugated- 
iron shed, not much larger than a pigeon-house, 
round the offending heel, giving it the grotesque 
appearance of a fishing rod growing out of a 
mushroom. The British, however, gravely de- 
clared that it now complied with the Portuguese 
laws, as it appeared to stand on a roof. So it 
remains, a curious monument of a piece of 
international “ bluff.” 


On our arrival we were warmly welcomed by - 


Mr. K——, the Vice-Consul, at whose house we 
stayed to await the arrival of the steamer which 
was to take us up the river. He was most 
hospitable, and, to celebrate our arrival, assisted 
by his negro chef, he personally manufactured a 
magnificent-looking English plum-cake, which 
adorned the centre of the tea-table. 

We were all very hungry when tea arrived, 
and, having been helped liberally to Mr. K——’s 
triumph, I took a goodly bite. Oh! shall I 
ever forget it? Unknown to our host, the cake 
had been standing for hours under a leaky 
paraffin lamp! It is unnecessary for me to 
enlarge on the promptness with which I vanished 
from sight. Never have I felt so deadly ill! 

Poor Mr. K. was terribly distressed, and 
the less said about his next interview with the 
boy who trimmed the lamp the better ! 

When I had sufficiently recovered we strolled 


round the concession, stopping for a few moments 
at the cemetery, where, some years before, my 
husband had buried Lieutenant Stairs, of Stanley 
fame. He died on his way home after com- 
pleting certain concessions in the Katanga 
country for the King of the Belgians. 

Returning, we watched some of the men 
playing tennis most vigorously on a fine cement 
court K- had made, and of which he was 
justly proud. It was the only one I have ever 
seen or heard of that was painted grass-green, with 
white lines, proving most restful to the eyes. 
Bluejackets kept it in excellent condition by 
repainting it every month, making it look almost 
like a billiard-table. So pleased were they with 
their work that, for a joke, they would amuse 
everyone by painting daisies on it, to remind 
them of home ! 

Just about this time Mr. K—— was having 


great trouble in preventing the foreshore of the 


concession from being washed away, owing to 
the rapid encroachment of the sea. He had 
built quite formidable groynes, which he hoped 
would solve the problem, only to find them laid 
flat by the next spring tides. He was naturally 
very discouraged, as the leased ground was 
gradually diminishing. 

Unimportant as this speck of British soil 
appeared, with its wood and corrugated-iron 
shacks—veritable ovens to live in, yet many 
anxious eyes from up-country were turned 
towards it in eager expectancy for home news 
and the necessaries of life, for it was here that 
all their mails were sorted and dispatched, and 
trading firms shipped their goods. 

Two small gunboats of the stern-wheel type 
patrolled the river, enjoying the distinction of 
being the smallest commissioned vessels in His 
Majesty's Navy. They were the Mosquito and 
Herald, each having a crew of twenty-four blue- 
jackets, a lieutenant, and a surgeon. They 
were there for the purpose of seeing that a free 
waterway was kept in the passage up to British 
Central Africa. 

Appointments in these boats were much 
sought after, on account of the excellent shooting 
to be had. Captain N——, the commander of 
the Mosquito, kindly invited us aboard the 
following day for lunch and a run up the river, 
hoping we might at the same time get some 
sport amongst the numerous hippos, which were 
a great nuisance to small boats and canoes. 
The sailors frequently made presents of the 
carcasses to the native villages, thereby making 
themselves most popular, nothing being dearer 
to the African heart than “niama”’ (meat) in 
any shape or form. Hippo meat, in particular, 
is considered a great luxury ; but we ourselves 
have boiled it for days to try and make it tender, 
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only at the end to warrant it to turn the edge of 
any knife. 

Making a fairly early start the next morning, 
we were soon on our way in this little pocket- 
edition of a man-of-war, comfortably ensconced 
under the snow-white awnings in long chairs. 
Everything was very diminutive, although bear- 
ing the unmistakable stamp of order and disci- 
pline that characterizes the ships of the Navy. 

The day being intensely hot, we sat lazily 
chatting and enjoying the many sporting yarns 
of our friends until lunch-time. The gunboat 
slipped steadily through the oily-looking water, 
with nothing to disturb the monotony save a 
quick wriggle and splash as some old crocodile 
slipped beneath the surface as we neared a bank. 

As we sat sipping our coffee after lunch we 


H.M.Gunboat “ Mosquito,” on which the Authoress went hippo-shooting on the Zambezi River. 


heard the unmistakable grunting of hippos in 
the distance. Glasses were immediately levelled 
in the direction of the sound, and we could 
discern several black specks on the water, 
appearing and disappearing. “Slow down, 
stand by,” was the order given, and the 
gunboat kept just sufficient way on to carry 
her forward until we could see the small, sharp 
ears on their huge, bulky heads. The hippos 
had detected the “flap”? of our stern-wheel, 
however, and by the time we reached the pool 
nothing was in sight, their presence only being 
noticeable as they rose to the surface for breath 
on their way to the distant bank. 

Proceeding, we passed several native villages 
—clusters of small huts built on the banks, 
usually under the shade of clumps of trees and 
looking most picturesque surrounded by their 
little gardens. Nearly all the inhabitants 
turned out to see us pass, mostly attired in very 
airy costume. 


It was now getting dusk, and time to turn 
back. The cool air was delightful after the 
sweltering heat of the day. 

Approaching the hippo pool again, we were 
able to drift down with the current, our engines 
stopped. As it was about time for their evening 
meal, we had a better chance of getting a shot 
at Mr. Hippo. 

A gunboat hippo-hunt is a much more serious 
matter, so far as the animals themselves are 
concerned, than the usual mode of attack. In 
the first place, meat is wanted and looked for by 
the native villages ; in the second place, it is a 
good opportunity of getting practice with the 
machine-guns. The Hotchkiss and Norden- 
feldts were loaded, and each gun’s crew stood by 
as if ready for action. 

Suddenly a large bull 
hippo was seen standing 
well out of the water on 
a mud bank, with some 
others in shallow water, 
just ready to go on shore 
to feed. 

Certain animals were 
chosen, and as many 
guns took their mark. 
The Hotchkiss, close to 
where I was standing, was 
trained on our big friend’s 
enormous body, and almost 
immediately a regular 
fusillade took place. After 
the smoke cleared away 
nothing was to be seen 
except a huge commotion 
and furrows on the surface 
of the water as the terri- 
fied animals, running along the bottom, en- 
deavoured to escape in all directions. 

The one on the bank lay dead, a little shell 
having created terrible havoc. 

The gunboat was run up alongside and the 
great carcass was lashed across the bows, a fore- 
leg on one side, a hind-leg on the other, and we 
again proceeded downstream, pushing our 
strange freight ahead of us. 

Drifting down the river for about a mile, it 
was necessary for us to wait for the other animals 
shot to rise, which takes five to six hours. It 
was accordingly arranged that we should sleep 
on board that night, the captain kindly giving 
me his cabin. 

Anchored in mid-stream, to avoid the mos- 
quitoes and flying ants as much as possible, we 
all enjoyed a delightful dinner on deck, after 
which cards whiled away the hours before bed- 
time. 

A sharp look-out was kept for the remaining 
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“Suddenly a large bull hippo was seen standing well out of the water on a mud bank, with some others in shallow 


hippos, but it was almost midnight before the 
first carcass was seen floating down the river 
towards us. A dinghy was manned, a long line 
run out, and the big beast was soon hauled 
alongside and lashed in similar fashion to the 
one already at the bow. 

Yet another was soon spotted and fastened in 
the same way <n the other side, and our “ bag ” 
was now complete. 

A heavy morning mist was settling down on 
the river, and we all thought it time to turn in 
and make the most of the few hours left before 
daylight. 

To me it seemed but a few minutes when I 


heard the anchor-chain being hauled in, and we 
were once more on the move. 

By eight o’clock we stopped opposite a large 
native village named Murana, where much ex- 
citement was evinced, the population turning 
out en masse, greatly delighted at our donation 
towards their breakfast. : 

By way of return gifts, many presents were 
brought on board—eggs, chickens, fruit, and 
milk. Little time was lost, however, and we 
were soon off again, stopping at Sumbo, a village 
lower down, where the second hippo was left. 
Then we steamed down the river to Chinde, 
still pushing our remaining beast in front of us. 
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water, just ready to go on shore to feed. Certain animals were chosen, and as many guns took their mark.” 


We arrived about noon, and the third hippo 
Testocked the larder for the concession police 
and other employés. 

We still had another three days to wait before 
the passenger steamer was ready to take us up 
the Zambezi, and on the day previous to our 
departure my husband suggested that we should 
go out shooting. 

We started at break of day, my boy “ maid,” 
Melo, carrying my little -360 Express rifle, my 
husband taking one of the native police as gun- 
bearer with a shot-gun, in the hope of getting 
some wild duck. 


We had walked about half a mile when Melo’s 
Vol xxxiii,—20. 


sharp eyes spied a pair of horns above the long 
grass. Always anxious for something to fall to 
the “ Donna’s”’ gun, he whispered breathlessly, 
“Look, missis; n’swala!’? A moment later 
an antelope bounded right across my path. 
Excited as I was, I managed to get a shot in, 
and down came my first reed-buck. 

I could not bear to look at its pathetic brown 
eyes—it was such a pretty, graceful creature— 
and I felt quite glad when my husband ordered 
the boys to take it back to the concession. 

Meanwhile we decided to continue our walk. 
as there was still some time before breakfast, 
Taking our guns, we waded through the scrub, 
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which came well above our knees, R—— lead- 
ing the way and I, Kaffir fashion, just behind, 
a habit that is rather catching, owing to the 
everlasting Kaffir paths, which only permit of 
walking in single file. 

I was just suggesting turning, when I saw 
my husband come to a dead stop. Follow- 
ing the direction of his eyes, imagine my horror 


his eyes, imagine my horror to see, 
hill, = lioness, growling sod 


glaring fiercely. 


rection of 
a large ant- 


“ Following the: a 
rouched on a large ant-hill not fifty 


see, : L if 
eee a lioness, growling and glaring 


paces away, 


ely. : 
nr felt absolutely glued to the spot, while my 


uietly exchanged guns, giving me the 
se Far I suppose, struck me dumb, 
for fortunately I made no sound. Instinctively 
backing, as my husband urged, I somehow 
managed to pull myself together, as one Invarl- 
ably does in critical moments. 


One false move, and our chances would have 
been small, our weapons being almost useless for 
such an encounter. To make matters worse, 
whilst slowly retreating we nearly trod on two 
of the lioness’s cubs, which were playing about 
in the long grass at our feet. Still backing, in 
a most apologetic fashion, we stumbled into the 
rest of the family, making four cubs in all. 


Strangely enough, although 
she never took her eyes off 
us, and snarled all the time 
like a cat at a dog, she might 
have been carved out of 
stone for all the movement she made, with the 
exception of a violent twitching of her tail. 
However, we backed a considerable distance 
before we dared to turn round, as we had to be 
ready to tackle her as best we could should the 
attack come. 

We were very thankful to leave the lady in 
undisputed possession of her charming family 
without trouble with her or her spouse, who was 
doubtless in the vicinity. 

Once out of sight, needless to say, we took 
little time in putting as great a distance as we 
could between that family party and ourselves. 
Personally, I did not feel at all comfortable until 
safely inside the concession grounds. 

Our story created quite a sensation, and not 
a little amusement at our expense now that all 


danger had passed. 
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A well-armed hunting-party was soon organ- 
ized, but much to their disappointment nothing 
was to be seen of the lions. How many old 
hunters would have given their ears for such a 
chance of capturing those young ones !_ But such 
is luck in Africa. 

Mr. K—— was all kindness and hospitality, 
and we were very sorry to say good-bye. We 
little thought at the time we should never see 
him again ; but, like so many others, the poor 
fellow was claimed some time later by the white 
man’s invisible, yet ever-present, foe—malaria. 

The steamer Centipede, which took us up the 
Zambezi, was of the usual stern-wheel type. 
There were two other Englishmen on board 
besides ourselves, going up to B.C.A. for big- 
game shooting, making a pleasant party. 

Only on moonlight nights do the steamers 
continue their journey, owing to the many 
sandbanks, which are difficult enough to avoid 
during the day-time. As soon as the last rays 
of the brilliant sunset disappear below the 
horizon darkness puts an end to further progress. 
The steamer is tied up to a bank, a wooding 
station usually being chosen, where a fresh supply 
of fuel can be taken on board for the next day. 

The evening meal disposed of, silence soon 
descends upon all around, the only sounds heard 
being the low murmuring of the native crew— 
which goes on uninterruptedly throughout the 
long hours of the night—the buzz of the innumer- 
able insects, the hoarse croaking of frogs, and 
the occasional cry of a prowling hyena. It is 
only then one realizes, almost with awe, the 
vast stillness and weird fascination of Africa. 

We were lucky in only once being stuck on a 
sandbank, whereupon the boys jumped merrily 
overboard to shove the vessel off, regardless of 
lurking crocodiles. 

On the third morning we arrived at Vicente, 
which was as far as we were going by steamer. 
Here all that was to be scen was a dilapidated 
Portuguese custom-house and a few slouching 
half-caste officials. Our destination was Mopea, 
a large sugar plantation two miles inland, a 
small trolley-line connecting the two places. 

We found that a specially-arranged car had 
been sent by our host for our conveyance, con- 
sisting of a flat sugar-truck, thoughtfully car- 
peted and containing a couple of chairs. We 
were fairly whizzed along by our impromptu 
“engine,” consisting of four boys pushing 
behind, yelling and laughing. On past low 
scrubby growth, with native huts dotted here 
and there, we went, until we came to a pertect 
forest of sugar-cane. 

A sudden sharp turn in the line nearly sent us 
flying, chairs and all, but we managed to cling 
on, and our approach was soon discerned by our 


genial host and the men belonging to the planta- 
tion—all old friends of my husband—who had 
been waiting our arrival for breakfast. 

Mr. H.—, the manager, who had been in the 
country for many years, thoroughly believed in 
comforts of every kind as necessary to the 
health of all when in an unhealthy climate. 
The result was that, with their good houses, 
proper sanitation, and excellent food, there was 
very little sickness among the many men em- 
ployed, the health of the employés being under 
the care of a resident doctor. 

The station consisted of four bungalows raised 
on piles, a protection against white ants. The 
floors were made of native hard-wood, whilst 
the walls consisted of neatly-packed reeds 
between lath binders, the whole being covered 
with heavy thatched roofs and broad, project- 
ing eaves, shading the verandas. 

I was interested, while walking about with 
our host, to see how much he had accomplished 
in turning a wilderness to such good account. 

A first-rate garden, full of all kinds of “ home ” 
vegetables, neat cattle kraals, stables built in 
European fashion, with good loose boxes, native 
quarters for the employés—all showed the same 
thoughtful care and management. Dinner was 
a most jovial meal, the heads of the various 
departments of the plantation and factory 
eating together in a general mess. 

Mr. H asked us if we would care to go 
with him the following day to the Catholic 
Mission, presided over by the Jesuit Fathers, 
at Chupanga, a few miles up the river. He had 
been asked to witness the ceremony of one of the 
Fathers taking his final vows. 

Early next morning we started up the river in 
a most comfortable houseboat, paddled by a 
crew of sixteen boys. 

We were warmly received by the kindly 
Fathers, who, after hospitably offering us re- 
freshment, conducted us to their little chapel 
to witness the ceremony. : 
ion-house was quite close to the river- 
bank—two long mud-and-wattle structures with 
the usual thatched roofs. A section of one was 
of particular interest, being fitted with an old 
printing press, which the Fathers had resusci- 
tated, and from which emanated all their school 
books, not only for the Chupanga Mission, but 
for others up country, the natives becoming 
quite skilful workers. The good Fathers invited 
us to partake of a most excellent luncheon, 
which had been prepared in honour of the occa- 
sion. We were a very merry party ; the Fathers 
were full of fun and amusing anecdotes—most 
remarkable when one considers what a life of 
lonely isolation these highly-educated and clever 
men were living. 
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After breakfast we were taken to see the grave 
of Mrs. Livingstone, the wife of the well-known 
missionary explorer, who had died there. 

Part of the old house was still to be seen, a 
mere ruin, about half a mile from the mission 
station. 

It was now time for us to be returning, if we 
wished to be home before dark, so, thanking our 
friendly hosts, who promised to return our visit, 
we started off down stream, sorry to leave such 
charming personalities. Once more in our boat, 
we were soon home 

We had not as yet seen the plantation and 
factory. As the former covered a vast tract of 
country, we were obliged to go on horseback. 
Many acres of cane were under cultivation, and 
the crops looked very flour'shing, growing to an 
enormous size. 

It was most instructive watching the many 
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stages through which the sugar passed before 
completion. 

How such heavy machinery ever reached its 
destination was little short of a miracle. There 
were enormous boilers, for instance, that had 
to be rolled along by negroes for many miles, 
but nothing is impossible to the white man in 
Africa. One must give credit where credit is 
due, however ; it is the black man who enables 
him to perform his miracles. 

Hearing an unearthly din before rising one 
morning, we wondered if the whole plantation 
could be on fire. Melo came excitedly to my 
call, saying, ‘Locusts, missis; locusts !” 
Knowing the havoc these pests cause when they 
once settle to feed, we hastily donned our gar- 
ments to join the throng already assembled, all 
beating tom-toms, pans, kettles—anything, in 
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fact, that would make a noise. Men, women, 
and children, both white and black, joined in 
the concert, endeavouring by so doing to divert 
the course of the winged pests. The locusts 
were in such myriads that one could imagine a 
dark curtain had been drawn across the sky. 
Not a blade of grass or a single green leaf would 
have remained had the noise not driven them off. 

Nothing amused or interested us more, I 
think, than the morning ‘“ melandu,” or open- 
air court presided over by our host. 

Having charge of this large tract of land, a 
force of well-drilled police, and employing num- 
bers of natives, he was looked upon by them as a 
“ big chief,” and they brought all their grievances 
and disputes to him to be tried and justice 
administered, which he did most admirably, 
having a thorough knowledge of their language. 
Sometimes, however, the witnesses would be so 
lengthy and wordy in their 
evidence that Mr. H. . 
who was always a very 
early riser, would doze off, 
waking most opportunely 
at the end of the discourse. 

One morning a man was 
conducted to the court 
laughing so much that he 
could hardly speak, sorely 
trying the patience of the 
judge. 

At last, through the 
assistance of his friends, 
it transpired that some 
weeks previously one of 
his wives, a useless, quarrel- 
some old woman, whom 
he had long wanted to be 
rid of, was missing from 
her village. He thought 
some “ devil” must have taken her, until, a few 
days before, a large crocodile had been killed, and 
in the interior of its anatomy were found several 
brass bangles, which he recognized as the 
property of his wife. This cleared up the mys- 
tery, and seemed to him one of the best jokes in 
the world. 

Tt was a real sorrow when the time came for 
us to say good-bye to our hospitable friends of 
the sugar estate. The fortnight had been all too 
short, with riding, tennis, and countless things 
of interest, to say nothing of the good friends 
we made, 

But my husband had to get back, and we had 
an all-night run by machila before reaching the 
navigable part of the Quaqua River, where our 
houseboat was to await our arrival and take us 
home to Quilimane. 


(To be continued.) 


The Author (on left) and Colonel Graham in the Yukon. 


JOHN MACDONALD, of the trading 
} post, refilled his pipe for the third 
| time without arriving at any definite 
solution of the problem that puzzled 
~ him. He was sitting, or rathe: 
lounging, on a pile of costly furs in the little room 
at the back of his trading store in the wilds of 
Montana. 

“T will not have this eternal snivelling from 
your people, Mag,” he said, sharply, to his black- 
eyed Indian wife. ‘‘ Ever since you’ve been 
with me I’ve had to feed and clothe your father 
and mother and about three dozen of your 
brothers and sisters !_ Yet they are not satisfied ; 
they want everything I possess. It’s a rank 
imposition, and I won't have it!” 

The girl’s thick, reddish-black lips fell apart 
in a smile, displaying two perfect rows of glisten- 
ing white teeth. Before she spoke she bit off 
the sinew thread with which she was sewing 
together a pair of moccasins for her lord and 
master. 

“T don’t care!” she said. ‘‘ Somebody say 
you got lots money. My father, him think you 
got plenty strong smoke (gunpowder)—enough 
to kill the terrible Klatichoutlt (giant) who 
keeps my tribe in dead fear because he eats them 
alive when he catch ’em.” 

“Bosh! That’s all foolish superstition ! 
There isn’t such a thing in existence. It’s a 
yarn your friends have made up to get fifty 
dollars’ “worth of ammunition out of me for 
aothing, Mag !” 

Further conversation was interrupted by’ a 
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loud hammering at the front door. Macdonald 
sprang up quickly, his anger flaming into re- 
newed life at the sound. Unstrapping his re- 
volver, he threw it to the girl, saying: ‘“ Shoot 
any Indian who dares enter here!” and hurried 
into the store, where he lighted several candles 
and placed them on various boxes of goods. All 
the time the hammering continued with unabated 
fury, until the heavy plank door groaned on its 
wooden hinges. Finally Macdonald approached 
it, drew back the bolts, and then sat himself 
down on a small table he used as a counter, un- 
concernedly filling his pipe while a horde of 
Indians poured into the house. They took up 
their positions in a circle around him, and 
gradually the clamour of their voices died away. 
Their sullen faces looked very loathsome in the 
flickering candle-light. The trader, contemptu- 
ously eyeing their unusual decoration of war- 
feathers, paint, and other hostile accoutrements, 
calmly proceeded to light his pipe. When he 
had finished, and not before, he spoke. 

“Well?” he said. 

With that a young buck, hideous with the 
device of a serpent daubed in ochre on his fore- 
head, stepped forward directly in front of him 
and spoke, in a voice squeaky with agitation :— 

“ White man trader, you give us jawbone (on 
credit) plenty strong smoke to kill Klatichoutlt 
in Great Valley ? Him steal the bear, the fine 
black bear, from us, and suck the blood of she- 
foxes. We get no pelts! You him give us?” 

Calmly the white man surveyed the ring of 
glaring eyes around him, afterwards looking up 
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at the log rafters as though for inspiration. 
Then he addressed the brave leisurely, emphasiz- 
ing each syllable with comprehensive gesticula- 
tion, 

“ Snakehead, Indian man lie,” he said. 
word no good—none.”” 

A white-headed savage stepped forth from the 
rest—the medicine-man. He was clad ina robe of 
squirrel skins, the heads standing out in a natural 
manner, with glass beads glittering in the eye- 
sockets. His prominent brows and _ hollow, 
scant-bearded cheeks were painted white to 
resemble a skull. A single eagle’s feather be- 
decked his hoary locks. In his hand he carried 
a notched bone, the wand or insignia of his high 
office. Assuming a tragic pose, and gently 
swaying in unison to the theme, he proceeded to 
croon the song of the demon, the others joining 
in at regular intervals as chorus. Macdonald 
listened attentively. He knew enough of the 
native language to follow the ballad. The gist 
of the song was: “In the Great Valley, in the 
gloaming, an incarnate god appears clothed in 
thunder. His baleful eyes gleam lightning ; 
his breath kills all things living. His mouth, 
like a vast chasm in immensity, swallows all 
things whole.” : 

The song ceased abruptly, and the singer 
shuffled back to his place. The listener lost 
patience at the utter absurdity of the whole 
thing and became wrathful, thereby placing his 
life in jeopardy. He forgot that an Indian's 
weakest spot 1s his superstition. Addressing 
the crowd with scathing bitterness, he spoke in 
his own language, leaving them to understand 
if they could. 
: oa despicable, cowardly, lazy curs!” he 
“ Do you expect me to ia iis _ ? 

Thich of you has nerve enough to attack so 
Be a once as you have described ? Your 
nonsense palaver has undone your wish,” he 
added, jumping up and pointing to the door. 
“ Get out of here, you red-skinned scoundrels ! 

An ominous murmur greeted this outburst. 
It went round the circle of the occupants of the 
hut, and was taken up by the large crowd waiting 
outside, culminating in a howl of rage. Mac- 
donald saw his mistake instantly, and got back on 
the table, quickly assuming his former non- 
chalant bearing ; but the Indians were not to 
be pacified so easily. Though they did not under- 
stand his words, they read his scorn and contempt 

nem in his face. . : 
Oe ead came forward again. * White 
man trader,” he said, hoarsely, “ I think so you 
give us strong smoke. _S"pose you don t, we 
feed dogs plenty to-night — sure ! As che 
spoke he felt the edge of a murderous-looking 
dirk, brandishing it in threatening fashion. 


“ His 


cried. 


The trader eyed him silently, concentrating 
his whole fearless self in the look. The brave 
returned the glance for one brief moment ; then 
his jaw dropped, and he retreated abashed. 
A mocking smile lit up the trader’s countenance 
at so easy a victory. Slowly he relit his pipe, 
which had gone out. “ Snakehead,” he said, 
grimly, looking towards the discomfited one, 
“you are a most remarkable coward, but as you 
are my brother-in-law I’ll let you off this time.” 
Then, speaking in the traders’ jargon, so that 
all might understand, he continued: “ Braves, 
I give no strong smoke—never! Him no use. 
Bymeby, to-morrow night, when sun drop down ” 
—lying down in imitation of the setting sun—“ I 
go to the Great Valley. I go there alone and kill 
ugly demon. I have spoken.” 

The effect of the words was magical. Smiles 
replaced the scowls on the Indians’ hideously- 
painted faces, and they danced about the cabin 
like pleased children, shaking hands repeatedly 
with Macdonald and yelling in their exuberant 
delight: ‘‘ Yacco hyas dilate paleface siwash.” 
(“ He is indeed a genuine white Indian.”) 

“T must thank my stars that I’m alive to do 
this,” muttered the tradcr, a little later, as he 
drove the clumsy bolts into their sockets after 
the noisy visitors had departed. ‘“ Forty red- 
skins, all armed to the teeth, and I hadn’t so 
much as a pocket-knife | They are a bright set 
of ‘ braves,’ to be sure! The nearest white man 
sixty miles away, and the Indian Agent two 
hundred! Jove! they could have murdered 
me and nobody known a thing about it. When 
inquiries were made they could have given the 
usual reply, ‘Attempt shoot rapids. Canoe 
smash up!’ The officials would have been 
puzzled and uncertain, another man would have 
taken my post, and that would be the end of me. 
What a life!” 

The thought of the peril now safely past ex- 
hilarated him. He swung through the doorway 
into the little back room whistling. How 
pleasantly familiar everything in that room 
appeared! The moss-chinked log walls, the 
pole rafters, the tin stove, and the crazy little 
alarm clock, all looked refreshingly homelike. 
Macdonald lay down on the cosy fur lounge with 
a sigh of content and smilingly surveyed Mag, 
his faithful Indian wife, who was quietly stitch- 
ing away at some footgear. He felt superla- 
tively happy. : 

“Mag,” he said, joyfully, “ I’m the happiest 
man on this earth to-night!” 

The girl looked up at him in evident distress. 
Her beautiful eyes were swimming as she crossed 
over and knelt by his side. ‘ Mac,” she said, 
gently patting his whiskered cheek, “ you big 
brave chief. My brother Snakehead, him big 
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coward. I see it all. I see knife jump in his 
hand! S’pose he had got one bit, one little bit, 
nearer you, then I shoot. I kill him dead. 
Ugh! But you must not go to Great Valley 
to-morrow! Klatichoutlt, him great big demon. 
Medicine-man, him say so. Him know. S'pose 
you go speak Klatichoutlt with gun. He point 
one finger, and you fly head-first. Him catch you 
on end finger, and you all dry powder—all same 
ashes. Him grind and tear you. Then I should 
die. Mac,” she added, pleadingly, holding his 
face between her hands, “ say you no go. Then 
Thappy ; you no break word.” 

“ You have said, Mag, that I never break my 
word,” answered the trader. “ You say true. 
I'll go to-morrow night just to show your people 
that a white man is not afraid to keep his word at 
any cost. It’s no use grieving, dear ; my honour 
and life are at stake. Great Scot! What’s 
that?” 

In a weird and fitful cadence came the wailing 
sound of solemn singing, accompanied by the 
nerve-jarring rattle of tom-toms. The young 
woman listened spell-bound, a ghastly fear dis- 
torting her features; then she threw herself 
prostrate on the floor and, moaning pitiably, 
sought to cover her head to shut out the mournful, 
throbbing cry. Extremely puzzled by her 
strange behaviour, Macdonald was about to 
inquire the reason for it, when the sound in- 
creased in volume, and he could distinguish the 
words, “‘ He-aw-o-o0-ah, he-aw,” repeated over 
and over again in a plaintive minor key. He 
understood the situation immediately—it was 
the native funeral dirge. The Indians mourned 
him as one dead already! He smiled rather 
tuefully. 

“Don’t cry, Mag,” he said; ‘I’m not dead 
yet, nor am I likely to be yet awhile.” 

There was no answer. The girl’s grief was 
too decp to be solaced with comforting words. 
Presently she took up the woeful strains of her 
friends in the village, the tones, muffled and 
subdued, coming from under a huge pile of furs, 
where she had buried herself. Her sobbing wail 
increased until its melancholy vehemence became 
unbearable, and Macdonald picked up his hat 
and stole out into the cool night. The sounds 
of mourning were more alarming outside, and 
the trader ground his teeth with vexation as he 
struck off along a dim forest path, anxious to 
get out of earshot of the doleful melody. 

“ Jove!” he muttered. ‘ What a storm in a 
teacup! I’m looking forward to tackling this 


grisly demon they’re making so much fuss over, 


and seeing what he is like. What a terrible thing 
superstition is when it once gets a good grip on a 
man’s mind! It’s very saddening, though, to 
hear one’s own funeral dirge ! ” 


With that he left the trail and wandered off 
among the sweet-smelling pines, where he 
presently threw himself down on the moss- 
covered ground and fell asleep. The coming 
ordeal troubled him not at all. 

Next morning the Indians congregated on the 
hill-top overlooking the haunted valley to bid 
a solemn farewell to the intrepid trader who was 
about to attempt the hazardous enterprise of 
bearding the demon in his den. ‘They had howled 
incessantly throughout the previous night, and 
now they presented a very woe-begone appear- 
ance as they silently bade him good-by Their 
tears had corroded the forgotten war-paint, and 
it was now smeared over their faces in ludicrous 
disregard to pattern; their martial eagles’ 
plumes lay limp and crumpled over their shoul- 
ders. Mag was there, too, speechless with sorrow. 
She lay on the ground at her father’s feet, inert 
and motionless, save for an occasional sob. 

Macdonald, hardly able to conceal his cynical 
merriment at the Indians’ air of dishevelment, 
waved his hand airily and strode off down the 
winding trail leading through the valley. As 
he disappeared amongst the thick trees he dis- 
tinctly heard a repetition of the miserable dirge. 

They were encouraging him, in their own way, 
to the last! With a comic gesture of despair 
he hurried on, his moccasins making no sound 
as he passed over the slippery pine needles. He 
carried a repeating rifle, then a very great 
novelty, and he examined it with care, also 
loosening his revolver in its holster in order that 
danger might not find him unready. He enter- 
tained no hope of an encounter with the uncanny 
ogre so much dreaded by the superstitious 
Indians, but he knew that in the shadowy evening 
light he stood a good chance of some sport with 
bears or other large game, for since the advent 
of the supposed demon, some months before, no 
hunter had dared to venture near the dread 
precincts of the valley. 

Like all woodsmen, Macdonald had contracted 
a habit of speaking his thoughts aloud whilst 
wandering alone. “I wonder what my folks 
would say if they saw me now ? ” he soliloquized. 
“T think some of those old wiseacre fogies who 
predicted my ruin as soon as they heard I was 
going West would say, ‘I told you so!’ Jove! 
a fellow passes through some funny experiences 
among these redskins! When I yet back to- 
night Vl just explain to that confounded 
medicine-man where his ideas are warped. It’s 
all his blamed fault! He winds the rest of the 
tribe round his little finger with his prating 
balderdash. Great Caesar's ghost! What's 
that ?” 

He had been swinging along in the noiseless 
Indian fashion, with the weight of the body 
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entered the flade. ‘The spparition was only aa enormous bear! 


“With heavy, lombering strides the leviathan 
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thrown well forward on to the leading foot ere 
the other is taken up, and had paid no attention 
to his whereabouts. Unwittingly he had crossed 
a crazy native suspension bridge, hanging in 
stout ropes of twisted twigs and strings of raw- 
hide over the turbulent stream that ran down the 
centre of the valley, and was now approaching 
the opposite hill. A forest fire had raged there, 
and the trees stood up in stark nakedness, their 
black, limbless trunks a confusing medley of 
angles, through the interstices of which the 
charred, muss-covered ground could be seen. 
He stood stock-still in a small natural glade 
where rank, pink-flowered fireweeds flourished 
abundantly, his eyes wide open with the con- 
sternation he felt on beholding what appeared 
to be part of the mountain-side moving slowly 
towards him. 

“Bah! I’ve been smoking too much, and 
can’t see straight,” he muttered, his gaze concen- 
trated on the startling phenomenon, “ or the 
blamed light is a mirage! Surely the redskins’ 
demon ain't a reality ?” 

As if in answer to his question, a snapping, 
hollow shriek, like the hysterical laugh of a 
raving lunatic, rang out, filling the valley with 
its discordant reverberations. The trader’s 
scalp stiffened, and he experienced a_ prickly 
sensation at the nape of his neck. His knees 
trembled, and his nerveless fingers almost refused 
to grip the rifle-stock. 

A cowardly temptation to run away mastered 
him, but his limbs refused to obey the impulse. 
He longed to vent his pent-up agitation in a 
shout, but no sound escaped his parched throat. 
Once more that strength-sapping, unearthly yell 
vibrated through the air, and the whitish moving 
mass, from which he had not taken his eyes, 
assumed fantastic shapes. ‘The demon—it could 
be nothing else—was coming towards him to 
avenge himself on the daring violator of his 
seclusion! Anon appearing as an elongated 
grey horse, or an uncouth giant man, with 
hideous, glaring eyes, as it wound its way among 
the trees, the Thing drew nearer. Cold sweat 
trickled down Macdonald’s forehead as he 
watched its awe-inspiring advance. He could 
hear its snorts of rage as it smashed impeding 
logs with crashing noise. Then, with heavy, 
lumbering strides, the leviathan entered the 
glade. The hunter gave a sudden shout of 
relief. The apparition was only an enormous 
grizzly bear ! 

The physical danger was not over—it was 
only just beginning—but the sickening sensa- 
tion of superstitious fear had gone. As Mac- 
donald raised his rifle the ferocious brute shuffled 
towards him with the business-like shamble 
peculiar to its species. With hands now as 


steady as a rock, the trader fired five shots at it 
in quick succession. The bear snarled savagely 
as the heavy balls entered its shaggy hide, but 
it made no pause in its determined attack. 
Calm and collected, with rigid muscles, Macdonald 
held the rifle to his shoulder and waited. A 
moment more and the huge head of the beast 
towered far above him. Its formidable forepaw 
was being raised to strike, when the hunter 
thrust the muzzle of his rifle at its throat and 
fired his last shot. Then he sprang aside with 
a rapidity acquired only by long practice, yet 
not soon enough to escape the gory flood that 
belched from the ragged wound. The beer 
lurched forward with the impetus of its own 
miscalculated blow, and fell on its head with a 
crash. Scrambling up, with a gurgling roar of 
pain, it raced after the hunter with uncertain 
steps and wobbling head. Then began a life- 
and-death combat between man and beast, with 
Time as referee. Often, as Macdonald dodged 
behind a tree, the brute’s terrible claws would 
make long, jagged gashes in the rough timber— 
sometimes, with a powerful blow, smashing a 
small tree bodily to the ground. The man’s 
face was pile and drawn with intense excitement 
as he darted about, seeking an opportunity to 
empty the contents of his heavy revolver into 
his burly antagonist, a horrible green light 
gleaming in the brute’s baleful eyes as it lurched 
after him, roaring and gasping, the blood gush- 
ing from its wounded throat. 

At last Time called the finish ; the man had 
won, The huge beast stopped, stood still, 
swayed giddily to and fro for a few seconds, and 
then reeled over and fell. Its ungainly limbs 
stiffened, a hoarse, rumbling sound trembled on 
the air, and its predatory career was ended. - 
The “ demon ” would haunt the valley no longer. 

The victorious trader surveyed his vanquished 
foe with a cry of thankfulness that sounded very 
much like a prayer. é 

“That wily old medicine-man wasn’t so far 
wrong, after all,” he mused, while travelling 
homewards through the gathering darkness. 
“ That’s the bigest grizzly I've ever scen in my 
life. Jupiter! that scrap was even more inte- 
resting than last night’s affair—and it’s not 
finished yet, either. I shall have some more 
trouble to-night, if I don’t look out.” 

To find no Indians awaiting him on the hill- 
top was no surprise; he knew thcir cowardly 
nature too well to expect it. Worn out by his 
recent conflict, he went on towards his store, 
passing through the village in silence. Unkempt 
squaws, crouching by blazing camp-fires, squealed 
with fright as he went by ; they thought he was 
a ghost. The total absence of men alarmed him, 
and he hastened on, filled with vague forebodings. 
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In front of his home a large fire was burning, 
round which the “ bucks” were seated in con- 
clave. A little way off, bound hand and foot, 
lay Mag. 

Macdonald took in the situation at a glance. 
They were going to sacrifice his wife in order that 
her spirit might bear his company to the happy 
hunting-grounds | Grimly he stalked into their 
midst and stood beside the fire. 

“What you do?” he demanded, sternly, 
pointing to the victim. 

The Indians gazcd at him in dread for a few 
moments ; then they prostrated themselves on 
the earth. 

“Chuttigatcht |!” (Spirit Chief!) stammered 
the witch-doctor, speaking in the native tongue. 
“We know you are impatient for your slave. 
She shall follow immediately. Indulge us, we 
plead, while we sever the thin cord of her life. 
Quick, Snakehead, the knife !”’ 

“You confounded jabbering idiot!’ shouted 
Macdonald, hardly able in his excitement to 
follow the intricacies of the old man’s speech. 
“Tf you dare to touch her Ill break every bone 
in your decrepit old body 1” 

“ Patience, patience, we plead, O Chatti- 
gatcht !” quavered the medicine-man. “ We 
heard the great god’s roar, and we know your 
body shivered to atoms, your spirit free. 
We hastened hither to dispatch your serf to 
attend you in the spirit world. Stay your anger 
one brief moment. We delight vour heart with 
ceremony. We loose her mortal bonds. You 
shall wing the long flight together, He-aw-o- 
oo-ah, he-aw!’* And the rest of the circle took 
up the chorus. 

The trader saw that to reason with them in 
their present state of mind was utterly usele 
So while the Indians, in abject, trembling fear, 
hid their faces before his supposed supernatural 
majesty, he quickly cut the thongs that bound 
his wife and carried her into the house, It was 
all done so deftly that none of them noticed his 
action. 

“ Mag, dear,” he said, when they were safely 
behind the barred door, “ it’s evident your blood- 
thirsty relatives ain’t particular who they kill, 
so long as they can butcher somebody. Lucky 
I turned up when I did, or you'd have been done 
for!” 

The girl regarded him incredulously as he 
lighted the candle. “ You no spirit, Mac— 
sure ?” she cried. 

“Cook me some supper, quick, and see! No 
spirit ever eats anything.” 

“And Klatichoutlt ?- How you miss him?” 
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“He's dead. It was only a big grizzly— 
nothing else.” 

“Sure?” 

Macdonald nodded. 7 

“S'pose I go say so to Indians,” cried Mag. 
“They say I lie. Listen! They find out 1 
gone now!” 

Cautiously Macdonald extinguished the light 
as the braves outside sent up a mighty howl of 
surprise. They had discovered that the  sacri- 
ficial offering, together with the ‘ spirit,” had 
vanished, Meanwhile, the “spirit? and_ his 
wife breathlessly watched the — proceedings 
through the chinks of the door. They saw the 
frightened bucks eagerly examine the severed 
thongs and look inquiringly towards the sky, as 
if they expected to witness the spirits’ heaven- 
ward flight! Then the medicine-man, with a 
dignified gesture, commanded silence, while he 
delivered an eloquent harangue, explaining the 
deceased trader's deification. Obedient to his 
wish, one man ran off to the village, anda bevy of 
ugly squaws trooped back with him, Squattit g 
on the ground, they sang the plaintive song of the 
demon, while one after another the redskins got 
up and danced to the mournful lay, meanwhile, 
with fanatical zeal, inflicting deep cuts in their 
bodies. 

““There’s no use our staying here any longer,” 
remarked Macdonald, growing weary of the 
weird scene,“ To-morrow, in the daylight, I 
will conduct them to the carcass, and show them 
their mistake. Let us retire.” 


All this happened many years ago. To-day 
John Macdonald's stalwart’ son manaves the 
trading post, and old John passes most of his 
time in the litte back room. One entire wall 
is covered with an enormous bear-hide, the large, 
sickle-shaped claws extending far past the 
corners, The old man will occasionally repeat his 
oft-told story in every minute detail to an 
acquaintance, proudly pointing to an obsolete 
rifle as the weapon with which he slew the 
“Demon of the Great Valley.” He knew 
Colonel Graham well, and has told him the story, 
as related above, on several occasions. ; 

“And, do you know,” he ends up, “ the 
beggars still think I'm something more than a 
man ; and even Mag, here, has got some sort of 
an idea that there’s nobody in the world like me.” 

And the old man chuckles softly as he refills 
his much-used briar. His faithful spouse, bend- 
ing low over her embroidery work, shrugs her 
shoulders in pretence of anger. ‘Go on, you 
silly |” she says. 
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South Sea Islands. 


The story of athrilling fight with cannibals in the crocodile-haunted waters of a New Guinea 
river. 


“‘] consider we were very fortunate to escape,” says Captain Quinton, and after 


reading the narrative one is inclined to agree with him. 


HERE are probably few occupations 
which afford more exciting adven- 
tures than that of hunting for sandal- 
wood in the South Sea Islands. In 

= addition to the danger from the 
spears and poisoned arrows of the cannibals and 
head-hunters, these tropical seas abound with 
treacherous coral reefs, the dread of the mariner. 
Non-nautical readers may be surprised to 
learn that these reefs are far more dangerous to 
vessels during dead calms than during gales. 

The water is almost invariably so deep outside a 
barrier reef that it is impossible to find anchorage, 
and these tropical seas abound with erratic 
currents which frequently drift a vessel to sure 
destruction upon a coral reef when there is not a 
breath of wind to fill the sails. The crew can do 
nothing to avert their impending fate except 
launch a boat and try to pull the vessel against 
the current, though this seldom does any good ; 
and if they manage to escape the sharks which 
always hover about a reef, they must be prepared 


to fight the fierce cannibals who are usually 
waiting for them as soon as they reach the shore. 

It is also highly exciting to hunt through the 
splendid tropical forests for the valuable sandal- 
wood, when at any moment one may be the 
target for a spear, a bullet, or a poisoned arrow. 
The reckless traders, finding the natives almost 
crazy for firearms, sell guns and ammunition to 
every one who can produce the number of 
cocoa-nuts demanded, and as a natural conse- 
quence they occasionally die by the very guns 
which they have sold. 

Fortunately, the cannibals, as a rule, have 
little idea of taking aim or of loading the wretched 
weapons which they obtain from the traders, and 
are really more dangerous when using their 
powerful bows. Sometimes one of them will 
fill his gun with powder nearly half-way to the 
muzzle, and after the weapon explodes his 
friends usually gather together such remains of 
the deceased as they can find, and howl over 
them like fiends, meanwhile registering the most 
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solemn vows to murder the very first white man 
they come across ; for they are firmly convinced 
that the trader who sold the gun bewitched it on 
purpose to cause the death of the native who 
bought it. 

Owing to the wasteful manner in which 
sandal-wood trade usually destroy — these 
valuable trees, it is necessary to be continually 
on the look-out for fresh hunting grounds, and 
accordingly I decided to explore the Digoel 
River, which empties into the Arafura Sea, on 
the south-west coast of New Gfinea. ‘The 
Digoel has a large mouth opening to the eastward 
of the northern end of Durga Strait, which 
separates Prince Frederic Henry Island from the 
main island. From its mouth the river extends 
due east for about forty miles, and then zigzags 
for about twenty-five miles, beyond which it 
extends nearly due north for an unknown 
distance into the interior of this great island. 
For several miles from its mouth both banks of 
the stream are lined with the usual impenetrable 
mangrove swamps, swarming with crocodiles, 
and the dangerous brutes were almost constantly 
plunging into the water at our approach. 

At one point we sighted a number of natives 
moving stealthily among the mangroves on the 
south bank of the river and keenly watching our 
movements. Upon examining them through 
the glass I saw that they were Tugeri head- 
hunters, with their faces painted a bright scarlet 
—a sign that they were on the war-path. 

I anchored about thirty-five miles up the 
river, and immediately received a visit from two 
chiefs named Kaluka and Matakori, belonging 
to the Temoraka tribe, who occupy the territory 
on the north side of the Digocl and are deadly 
enemies of the Tugeri, who live on the south side. 
T anchored near the north side of the stream, and 
the two chicfs warned me to beware of the 
Tugeri, who were likely to make a night attack 
upon the vessel. The Temoraka are quite a 
match for the Tugeri when they can meet them 
in a fair fight ; but, like the ancient Scandina- 
vian pirates, the Tugeri spread terror far and 
wide, not only by their savage ferocity, but also 
by the sudden and unexpected nature of their 
attacks, They are splendid canoemen, and 
when in an enemy’s country it is their custom to 
lie concealed during the day and travel only by 
night. They use extremely powerful bows, 
which are effective at a distance of over two 
hundred yards, and are also excellent marksmen. 
Sometimes they steal into houses and murder 
all the inmates before they awake ; but as a rule 
they set fire to the house between midnight and 
morning and kill the bewildered inhabitants as 
they rush out of the flames. They not only 
behead their victims, but always endeavour to 


carry off as many prisoners as possible for the 
purpose of sacrificing them to the demons whom 
they worship, and afterwards feasting upon 
their bodies. 

The next day I was surprised to receive a visit 
from a party of Tugeri chiefs, who came to trade 
and were very anxious to obtain firearms. I 
would not supply them, however, and they had 
to be satisfied with butchers’ k ives, axes, 
hatchets, tobacco, fish-hooks, bright-coloured 
calico, and similar goods, 

Among the other trade stuff which they brought 
was a collection of very fine pearls; and while 
eit would have been useless to ask them any 

questions, I could not conceive of any way in 
which they could have obtained possession of 
them except by murdering some helpless party 
of pearl-fishers. j 

The Temoraka_ readily agreed to cut the 

sandal-wood, which is quite plentiful in their 
district, but natives always require to be watched 
or they will chop the trees two or three feet 
above the ground to save trouble, and thus 
sacrifice a large proportion of the best part of 
the timber, The “ heart ” wood being the only 
part of the tree that has any commercial value, 
It is necessary to get rid of the useless “ sap- 
wood,” and as this would involve a large amount 
of labour and expense, the sandal-wood traders 
have discovered a peculiar method of accom- 
plishing this result. They pile the logs close to 
a colony of white ants, and in a very short time 
these voracious pests devour every particle of 
the sap-wood, but for some reason known only to 
themselves they do not. touch the valuable 
“heart ” wood. 
_ The members of the crew who were engaged 
In superintending the cutting of the timhcr 
suffered greatly from leeches, but. still, more 
from ticks, though these pests do not trouble 
the natives. Rubbing the skin with salt or 
lemon-juice will keep them off, but after the 
ticks have burrowed in the skin it is necessary 
to kill them by applying kerosene or petroleum ; 
for if they are pulled out bodily the head remains 
in the skin and causes annoying sores, 

About five days after anchoring I received a 
second visit from a party of Tugeri chiefs, who 
gravely informed me that they had come to 
demand payment for a chief whose death we 
had caused. Upon demanding to know how we 
could possibly have caused the death of a man 
whom we had never seen, they replied that he 
had died in great agony the day before from the 
bite of a very poisonous snake, and their tribal 
sorcerer had discovered that our presence in 
the river had caused the snake to bite him. 
Since we had caused his death, it was only right 
that we should pay for it. I replied that no one 
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but a fool would believe such a story as that, 
and I would pay no attention to it. At the same 
time, however, I wished to show them courtesy 
for the purpose of promoting trade, and so I 
gave each of them a small present of tobacco, 
whereupon they departed. 

There was a small Temoraka village not far 
from our anchorage, and about one o’clock on 
the second day after this incident a Tonga man 
who was keeping the anchor-watch suddenly 
yelled, “ Afi’ Afi!” (“Fire! Fire!”) All 
hands instantly sprang on deck and saw at a 
glance that the Temoraka village was in flames, 
while the savage yells of the Tugeri head-hunters 
resounded through the depths of the lonely 
forest. It was only fair that we should help 
our friends, if we wanted them to assist us in 
obtaining sandal-wood, and accordingly I left 
the mate with part of the crew on board while 
I took four Rotuma men and three Australian 
blacks and pulled towards the landing. 

The landing-place was as dark as a dungeon, on 
account of the immense forest trees which over- 
shadowed it, and when we were within about 
fifty yards of it we received a volley of arrows, 
most of which flew over our heads, but several 
stuck fast in the tarpaulin which we had rigged 
in the bow as a shield, while one wounded a 
Rotuma man inthe cheek. The savages who shot 
the arrows were shrewd enough to keep perfectly 
quiet, so that we could only surmise their where- 
abouts ; but I immediately discharged a rocket 
in their direction, and as it went hissing and 
spluttering over the water it revealed about 
half-a-dozen war-canoes hauled up on the bank 
and a body of Tugeri warriors guarding them, 
It may be worth mentioning that all South Sea 
Islanders fear a rocket as they do an evil spirit, 
and as they saw the hissing fiery monster rushing 
toward them they uttered a simultaneous yell of 
terror and, leaping from the canoes, fled up the 
bank in mortal fear. . 

Upon reaching the top of the bank we sighted a 
large body of Tugeri head-hunters bounding about 
in the light of the burning houses, and, taking 
careful aim, we all fired together at them. The 
loud yells which followed told that more than one 
of them had been hit, but in an instant the others 
disappeared like magic into the surrounding bush. 
I knew they intended to creep noiselessly toward 
us till they got near enough to overwhelm us 
by a sudden rush, and accordingly I ordered some 
of the crew to hitch a spare piece of rope across 
the path about two feet above the ground, just 
along the edge of the bank. In the meantime 
the rest of the boat’s crew had secured the canoes 
and lashed them fast to the stern of our own boat, 
after which we hauled out about a dozen yards 
from the bank and waited in perfect silence. 


We had not been there long when there Tang outa 
terrific yell which seemed to come from all parts 
of the bush at once, and the next moment we 
heard the rush of a large body of warriors toward 
the landing where they supposed us to be, while 
a shower of arrows came pattering into the water 
all round us. As they charged forward the fore- 
most ones went plunging over the rope, and a 
wild babel of cries and yells arose as numbers 
of others came piling on top of them. In spite 
of the confusion into which they were thrown, 
however, the others evidently caught sight of us, 
for their arrows began to fall around us like hail- 
Stones, and we afterwards found over two dozen 
of them sticking in the tarpaulin which we used 
as a shield. 

It must be remembered that bows and arrows 
possess a certain advantage over firearms in this 
kind of warfare, for the natives could easily 
shoot at us from under cover of the trees without 
betraying their position; whereas every shot 
gave away our own location, and accordingly we 
gave them a parting volley and pulled back to our 
vessel. 

Next day Kaluka and Matakori came on board 
and stated that the Tugeri had only succeeded 
in killing one family when our counter-attack 
drew them off ; the rest of the inhabitants had 
escaped into the bush at the first alarm, and 
gone to collect a sufficient force to repel the 
attack. They were highly pleased when I made 
them a present of the Tugeri canoes—which at 
first I had thought of burning—for, like all 
pirates, the Tugeri are excellent seamen, and 
make the finest canoes to be found in this part 
of New Guinea. The chiefs also stated that the 
loss of their canoes had compelled the Tugeri 
warriors to swim back across the river; and, 
as the stream fairly swarms with fierce crocodiles, 
they must have lost a good many of their number 
in doing so. r 

A few days later I was surprised to receive & 
visit from a party of Tugeri warriors, who came to 
trade as unconcernedly as though nothing unusual 
had occurred. Their real object, however, as I 
discovered later, was to spy out our weak points. 

After having completed our cargo and settled 
with the Temoraka, the latter very good- 
naturedly offered to tow the vessel downstream 
with their canoes; but, having a fair wind, I 
got under way next morning at daylight and sailed 
down to within fifteen miles of the entrance, when 
the wind suddenly changed and began to blow 
so hard that I was glad to haul inshore and 
anchor on the north side of the river. The gale 
continued all night and the next day, but calmed 
down soon after sunset, though the night proved 


to be unusually dark. 
About 2 a.m. I went on deck and found a 
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“They uttered a simultaneous yell of terror_and fled up the bank in mortal fear.” 
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Tonga man, who was on watch, staring very 
intently toward the shore. 

“ Koha ?” (‘‘ What is it ?”) said I. 

“ Vaka ” (canoe), he replied, pointing inshore, 
and, looking in the direction indicated, I was 
surprised to see a solitary canoe stealing along 
the north bank, where it soon disappeared under 
the shadows of the huge trees. This was a very 
suspicious circumstance, for it was not at all 
likely that any Temoraka canoes would be 
cruising around at that hour, while it was the 
favourite time for Tugeri head-hunters to be 
out on one of their murderous raids. The wind 


had now come fair again, and, knowing that it _ 


would soon be daylight, I called all hands, hove 
up the anchor, and made sail. We had not pro- 
ceeded over a mile from our anchorage when we 
sighted half-a-dozen large war-canoes rapidly 
approaching from the north side af the river ; and, 
knowing that it is their custom to throw blazing 
torches on the deck of any vessel which they 
attack, we poured water all over our deck and 
filled our buckets. 

These canoes are so fast that they can sail all 
round a schooner; and having separated in 
such a way that they could attack us from both 
sides simultaneously, they set up a wild yell of 
defiance and came on with a rush, though they 
were shrewd enough to keep so far apart that it 
was difficult for us to hit them with our rifles. 
When they got within two hundred yards they 
attacked us with volleys of arrows. Meanwhile, 
two of the canoes, keeping close together, crept 
up on our lee bow with the evident intention of 
boarding us, or at least’ of enabling some of the 
others to board us while we were beating them 
on. 
Sie is a ruse which I have seen resorted to 
a number of times in various parts of the South 
Sea Islands, and it is a singular fact that the 
natives never scem to understand it. This I 
now decided to try. I hauled the vessel two 
Joser to the wind, apparently for the 
dodging the two canoes ahead, 
whereupon the crews of the latter gave a loud 
yell, to show that they understood our game, 
and crowded closer for the purpose of intercepting 
‘A moment later, I swung the vessel off on 
her original course, and the next instant the 
schoonerwent crashing into the first canoe,cutting 
through her like a knife. The second canoe 
made frantic efforts to get out of the way, but 
before she succeeded in doing so we crashed 
into her bow and capsized her. : 

Several of her crew seized hold of our ait 
gale shrouds and tried to fight their way on deck, 


points cl 
purpose of 


us. 


while they yelled to the savages in the other 
canoes to come to their assistance, but they were 
shot or cut down in very short order. They 
also threw over a dozen blazing torches on our 
deck, but the wet planking rendered them 
harmless. While this was going on the helms- 
man sang out that some of the others were trying 
to board on our weather quarter, and we found 
that they had thrown a number of blazing 
resinous torches on our deck, but they also 
spluttered out. We were now obliged to divide 
into different parties and keep up a running fire 
at the canoes from under cover of our bulwarks, 
but in spite of this the leading canoe shot boldly 
up on our weather side for the purpose of board- 
ing us. Just as she came broadside-on several 
of us fired into her at such short range that it 
was almost impossible to miss, and the next 
moment the native who was steering her threw 
both arms in the air and went plunging head first 
over the side. During the momentary confusion 
which followed, the canoe came up in the wind so 
suddenly that she collided with the one that was 
following, evidently causing considerable damage; 
and while their crews were trying to clear them 
we fired several volleys into them before we got 
out of range. We now went about and tried to 
run down some of the other canoes, but taking 
warning from the fate of their comrades, they 
evaded us by their superior sailing qualities. 
Finally, seeing that we were ready for them, 
they shot away so rapidly that it was useless 
to attempt to pursue them. 

When we came to reckon up our casualties we 
found that every member of our crew had 
received wounds from the Tugeri arrows, and at 
first we fearcd that they might be poisoned, but 
none of the injuries proved fatal, though several 
of them produced very annoying running sores. 
The poison which the Tugeri use generally 
produces fatal consequences when fresh, but 
loses its virulence from exposure to the air, and 
then merely produces sores which take a con- 
siderable time to heal. When these amiable 
savages fecl sure of securing the bodies of their 
victims they do not poison their arrows. 

These Tugeri head-hunters, by the way, are 
the terror of nearly all the south coast of New 
Guinea, and extend their murderous raids to the 
missionary settlements east of the Gulf of Papua. 
The business of head-hunting appears to have 
such an irresistible fascination for those who 
follow it that nothing but death itself will break 
them of their horrible propensities. I consider 
we were very fortunate to escape from their 
clutches so lightly. 
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3 “The next instant the schooner went crashing into the first canoe.” 
Vol xxxili.—21, 
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The Apotheosis of the Inert” 


BY AN 


INVESTIGATOR. 


Many will recall the story of the reporter who went to an eminent English 
physician with the question: ‘‘ What may I note as the principal 
achievements in the medical world during the 19th Century ?’’ and 
received the answer : ‘‘ Well—there are over four hundred diseases 
—er—to which we have given new names and when we are in doubt 
as to what is the matter with a patient we have learned to cut him 


open to find out.’’ 


This receives very apt confirmation from 
the report of the leading hospitals of New 
York that over 47 per cent. of the operations 
made there are the result of wrong diagnosis 
and presumably that at least half of the other 
53 per cent. are undertaken on the strength 
of doubtful diagnosis. 

Still, in spite of every warning from popu- 
lar distrust, we find that any effort on the 
part of the members of the profession to 
extend the sphere of their usefulness, is 
severely frowned down. Osteopathy is 
fought, Mechano Therapy tabooed. The 
Eclectic Schools are put out of business and 
even Electro Therapeutics and Suggestive 
Therapeutics damned as heresies. And all 
this in the name of Science, until the very 
word has lost its meaning and becomes 
synonymous with quackery in the popular 
mind. 

Our 20th Century lexicon has defined a 
Doctor as one who has a vast amount of 
“learning,” but generally speaking very little 
“wisdom,” and an “ Expert” as one who is 
trained to study a subject from every view- 
point and to see it from any view-point dic- 
tated by prejudice or pay. Therefore when 
one finds a man who combines the “ Doctor” 
with the “Expert ” with a minimum of wis- 
dom and a maximum of prejudice, we dis- 
cover a “crank” of the most dangerous type, 
and it is not surprising that such a man gets 
put in his place when associated with the 
hard common sense that dominates that most 
useful, practical and highly organized of all 
state departments, the Department of Agri- 
culture, especially when associated with the 
judicial minds of the Department of Justice. 

So much for the “‘ Apotheosis of the Inert ” 
Medico. 

Prompted by the sense of justice and fair- 
ness that is strong in 999 out of every 1000 
men we have taken pains to investigate the 
statements made for and against an instru- 
ment and method of mastering disease by a 
rapid absorption of oxygen that has been 


gaining adherents for about a quarter of a 
century. 

Stated simply, the basic idea is that all 
disease (by whatever name known) is caused 
by vitality being lowered below the danger 
mark—devitalization, the weakest part of the 
body showing the ill effect first and being 
given a name according to the locations 
affected. 

Conversely a cure for any disease can be 
made by increasing the vitality, giving back 
to the weakened parts the strength they need, 
in other words, revitalize, and this it is stated 
Oxygen rightly used will do. 

A generation ago a consumptive was kept 
confined, shut in from every breath of cold, 
especially the dreaded night air, and death 
was looked upon as the only cure. Then 
came a discovery and revulsion, The 
patient’s head was pushed out of the window 
that in the heavy breathing natural to sleep 
he might take into his system a maximum of 
oxygen. Now we build mountain fresh air 
camps and sleeping porches so that patients 
may have a bath of such oxygenated air. 
You know the results. Deep breathing cures 
and the teaching of physical culturists are 
based upon the same truth. We also know 
that a man who has a full deep chest and 
large lung capacity and who takes sufficient 
exercise to bring his lungs into normal use 
and activity is one of whom we learn to say 
He has a strong vitality.” We know that 
such a man, if he have any symptoms of com- 
mon ailments, has only to “go for a spin,” 
walk it off, and forget it. Such a man will 
go where he will, neglect all petty precautions 
of contagion; brave changing temperature 
with little care of his clothing; he never 
takes cold ; damp and chills never give him 
rheumatism; swamps and mosquitoes and 
mephitic exhalations never give him malaria. 
He never takes any disease but goes through 
life without bothering himself or the doctor, 
and the secret of it all lies in his capacity for 
oxygen absorption by his full, strong lungs. 
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Is it not then easy to comprehend that 
Ir, Sanche’s discovery should in its 
action of stimulating the absorption of 
oxygen in those whose constitutions are less 
robust impart to them a new source of vital- 
ity, a new health-compelling power that en- 
ables them to throw off their ills as readily 
as their more fortunate brothers? What can 
be more reasonable? Think it over earnest- 
ly and possibly you will agree with us that 
Dr. Sanche has a most wonderful discovery. 

Some will ask of the “How” and the 
“Wherefore.” 

‘The “How” may be easily understood. if 
we consider the absolute necessity of oxygen 
as a first principle of all life, health and 
growth. ‘Through lack of it the dwellers in 
the deep Valley of the Alps breed a race of 
cretins and idiots. ‘Through lack of it the 
dwellers in congested tenements are the 
ready prey of every disease and abnormality. 
he “Wherefore” is found in a natural 
process to which Dr. Sanche has given the 
name of Diaduction, which is set in opera- 
tion by the use of Oxydonor. ‘This force acts 
on the human tem by accelerating the 
absorption of oxygen from the atmosphere, 
hence the name Oxydonor—“Oxygen giver.” 

Oxydonor is evidently not an experiment 
but a proven appliance and fact. It is not a 
theory, but an irrefutable achievement. One 
who has used it for years on himself, on his 
family and on his friends, said to the writer, 
“T don't know what it is or how it works, 
you may call it a fake or what you will, but 
it cures—cures mind you—and I never knew 
it to fail”? So when we find thousands, yes 
thousands, voluntarily ifying in the same 
strain, when we interview former sufferers 
indiscriminately, and not find ove disap- 
pointed user, Tsay that the man, | be he 
Doctor, Rabbi, Jxpert, High Priest or 
Pharisee in his class, who wantonly refuses 
such evidence, is one who would cry “fake”? 
at the tomb of Lazarus, and those who have 
no more faith in cumulative human test- 
mony than to follow him may as well throw 
their Bibles into the ash barrel. 


From the Offici : 
published in the Offici 
July 6th, 1897: 

“The mere assertion 
utility cannot prevail against the evide: 
demonstra 
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doubt. There seems to bea 
claimed is useful for the purpo: 
users who have been ben: 
reputable physicians settin 
ful as a curative agent in different 
evidence to say that the device is wo! 


agent is not defensible.”” 


ted that it does possess such utility as is claimed for it. 
device, the office may resort to evidence to remove that 
bundance of evidence in this case that the device here 
se set forth in the specification. Many affidavits of 
eficially treated by the device under consideration, and of 
g forth that they know that the device in question is use- 
diseases, are before me. In the face of this 
rthless or not sufficiently usefal as a curative 


We find Dr. Sanche asking any honest, 
fair minded doctor who still doubts, to him- 
self put it to a trial. Dr. Sanche guarantees 
it will accomplish the results desired in three 
months or he will return the purchase price 
of the Oxydonor. — ‘This seems fair enough 
and certainly implies absolute faith in his 
appliance. We are told an Oxydonor rarely 
comes back that has had a fair trial. 

Dissecting a selection of the thousands of 
endorsements of curative results Dr. Sanche 
has on file, we found that 130 of these testi- 
fy to an average of over 11 years of such ex- 
perience and they include: 14 Ministers, 6 
Doctors, 6 Government Officials, 2 Congress- 
men, 2 College Professors, 2 Lawyers, a 
Banker, Editor, School Principal, Mission- 
ary, a remarkable one from the Sisters of an 
Ursuline Convent and a long string of busi- 
ness men at least a dozen of whom may be 
rated as “prominent.” Especial credit must 
be given these last, as it is well established 
that such men are very slow to put their 
names to any such testimonials of unquali- 
fied endorsement for publication as we find 
here, unless inspired by deep gratitude. 


Dr. Sanche’s book of reports covers the 
cases of thousands from this and_ other 
countries. It is more than probable that an 
inquirer will find one or more from those of 
whom he has a personal knowledge. _ Fair 
minded men and women should examine it. 
It may be had for the asking. One cannot 
get away from such a mass of cumulative 
testimony. It is enough to hang every 
Expert-Doctor-Crank on a gibbet of popular 
contempt. It is the voice of a multitude 
that have tried it and been benefited. 

Do not put this aside as promising too 
much. Write to the Dr. Sanche Co., 489 5th 
Avenue, New York, and get their literature 
and be convinced ; and behind that remem- 
ber the full money back guarantee they 
give. Once get an Oxydonor in your family 
you will treasure it as one of your best 
friends and bless the day you got to know of 
such a veritable fountain of Good Health. 


1 of the U. S. Commissioner of Patents re “ Oxydonor ” as 
ul Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office, Vol. 80, No. 1, issued 
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The Telephone Emergency 


HE stoutest telephone line cannot 
stand against such a storm as that 
which swept the Middle Atlantic coast 
ite in the year. Poles were broken 
off like wooden toothpicks, and wires 
were left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company over 
a million dollars to repair that 
damage, an item to be remembered 
when we talk about how cheaply 
telephone service may be given. 


More than half of the wire mileage 
of the Bell System is underground out 
of the way of storms. The expense of 
underground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important trunk 
lines with numerous wires and for 
the lines in the congested districts 
which serve a large number of people. 
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But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered population 
and doing a small business in a large 
area, it is impracticable to dig trenches, 
build conduits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may 
underground. 


More important is the problem of 
service. Overhead wires are neces- 
sary for talking a very long distance. 
It is impossible to talk more than a 
limited distance underground, al- 
though Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground com- 
munication, 


Parallel to the underground there 
must also be overhead wires for the 
long haul, in order that the Bell System 
may give service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 
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Scrambling for pennies—A curious Shrovetide custom in Yorkshire. 


they carry huge jars of water in precisely the same way. 
Only the older babies, however, are carried in these 
“cradle hats”; infants of a few months are taken 
about wrapped in a soft skin called a niche. 

The photograph reproduced above shows the cele+ 
bration of an exceedingly old and interesting Yorkshire 
custom. The day before Shrove Tuesday is known in these 
parts as “ Collop Monday.” A “ collop ” was originally a 
piece of bacon, and in olden days it was customary for 
the owners of pigs to give pieces of bacon toall their friends 
who called on “ Collop Monday.” Nowadays a “ collop ” 
may take many other forms, such as pennies or sweets. 
Every year on “ Collop Monday,” outside Meltham Mills, 
Yorkshire, a large number of new pennies are given to the 


school-children, The photograph shows the youngsters 
scrambling for the coins. 

The extraordinary sheep seen in the photograph 
given below are the property of a Navajo Indian living 
near Bluff City, Utah, on the San Juan River. As will 
be seen, they have four well-developed horns, giving them, 
at a distance, the appearance of mountain sheep. The 
origin of these four-horned beasts is a mystery. United 
States Government reports tell us that the Navajo Indians 
stole their sheep from the Pueblo Indians and Mexicans 
aong the Rio Grande River, but a search among the 
herds of sheep and goats belonging to the stockmen 
along this river reveals no four-horned sheep, so that 
one does not get much farther in tracing their origin. 
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Extraordinary four-horned sheep bred by the Navajo Indians of Utah. 
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Your Future Depends 
On Yourself 


A few years hence, then what? Will you still be an 
untrained, underpaid worker, or will you be a specialist 
in your chosen line, where you can earn more in one day 
than the untrained man earns in a week? 

Your future depends on yourself. You must decide NOW. The way to avoid 
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The only place in London where old-fashioned spinning-wheels are still made. 
Fioma Photo, by Clarke & Hyde. 


It is the belief of the Navajo Indians 
that some kind of a god dwells in their 
four-horned sheep; they will not sell 
them or kill them for food, and they 
regard them with a certain amount of 
veneration. 

The picture here reproduced shows 
the only place in London where real 
old-fashioned spinning - wheels, intended 
for actual use, are still made — the 
School of Weaving, Tapestry, and Lace. 
They are exact copies of the ancient 
model, and many of them are used 
in the hand-weaving work of the school. 
They cost from two guineas upwards, and 
wheels made at this school have been 
sent to all parts of the world. 

It has been said that the Chinese 
object to modern inventions because 
they displace labour ; it is better, they 
think, that fifty men should be em- 
ployed at threepence a day apiece than 
three men at two shillings. Labour is 
certainly wonderfully cheap in China, 
as witness the photograph reproduced 
below, which shows a gang of coolies 
rolling a road in Peking. Quite a little 
army is necessary to haul the big roller, 
and the labour bill would horrify a con- 
tractor in this country. In Peking, 
however, things are rather different, 
and as the road will be rolled in 
time, more or less badly, and mean- 
while a lot of men are being kept out of 
mischief, everybody is presumably quite 
satisfied, 


Where labour ia ch:ap—A gang of coolies rolling a road in Peking.. 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


The well-dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herself—and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and swettness. They are a necessity to 
the woman of delicacy, refinement and good judgment. 

Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic and scientific. They are 
absolutely free from rubber with its unpleasant odor. They 
can be quickly sterilized by immersing in boiling water 
for a few seconds only. ‘The only shield us good the day 
it is bought as the day it is made. 

Made in all styles and sizes to fit every requirement 
of Woman's Dress. 

At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. Every pair 
Suaranteed. 


The C. E.Conover Co., Mirs.,101 Franklin St., New York 


“WILLIAMS FIRED FROM HIS HIP AT THE BEAST, NOW FLYING THROUGH THE AIR.” 
SEE PAGE 315. 
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After Gold in Guiana. 


By J. G. JACOBSON. 
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The lure of gold is an all-powerful magnet; for its sake men will penetrate into the wildest regions of 
the earth, braving disease and death in a hundred forms. In this straightforward narrative the Author 


with venomous snakes, wild beasts, and escaped French convicts, who are more dangerous than either, 


the trip was eventful enough to satisfy the most exacting adventure-lover. 


AVING heard of the “ lucky strikes ”” 
of sundry fortune-seekers in the 
Guianas of South America, I deter- 

EWES) mined to make my way to that part 

of the globe and see what I could 
find. I had left the Rand and returned to 

England to settle down, but the old saying, 
“Once a miner, always a miner,” proved only 
too true. My resolutions were speedily thrown 

overboard, and I began to dream of the millions 

lying in South America waiting for me to take 
them away. 

Three weeks later I steamed out of Southamp- 
ton on the ald Para, of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, bound for Paramaribo, the 
capital of Surinam, Dutch Guiana. 

_ On my arrival at Georgetown, Demerara, I was 

informed that yellow fever had broken out in 

Paramaribo, and no steamers would call there, 

but I was determined not to allow any such 
trifle as yellow fever to keep me from making my 
fortune. 

After much trouble I secured a passage, two 
weeks later, on a miserable Dutch boat, and 
Started off again. 

On the third day our steamer arrived at the 
mouth of the Surinam River, and waited for the 


pilot to come on board. Paramaribo lies twenty 
Vol. xxxiii,—22, 


miles up-stream, and_fair-sized steamers can 
reach the wharf. 

I made my way to the only hotel in the town, 
where I engaged a room, and then started out 
to call on Mynheer van der B. » to whom I 
had received a letter of introduction, 

I found him to be a pleasant Dutchman, and 
Wwe soon got to my favourite topic of conversation 
—gold. He advised me to travel up the Maro- 
wyne River, and prospect on the Dutch side. 
This river, also known as the Maroni, forms the 
boundary-line between Cayenne, French Guiana, 
and Dutch Guiana, and, on account. of the 
dangerous falls one encounters on the way up. is 
very hard to navigate. At the Government 
office I promptly “located” some ground 
somewhere away up the stream, where the map 
showed a blank, and, although all new-comers 
were advised to acclimatize themselves for at 
least three months before entering the jungle, I 
started the next day to make preparations for 
the trip, assisted greatly by Mynheer van der 
B—. 


The first business was the contracting of the 
“boys.” As soon as it became known that I 
was making arrangements for an expedition into 
the bush, as the jungle is called, dozens of negroes 
offered to join for small wages. After selecting 


. 
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eleven of the strongest, I had to take them to 
the police-station, where a contract was read to 
them. This stated that they were to serve me 
for a period of one hundred and twenty days, 
that I had to take sufficient provisions with me, 
and so on. 

These negrocs were a cross between the slaves 
imported from Africa and sold to the plantations 
around Paramaribo, and the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Caribbean Islands. Before the 
abolition of slavery the cocoa and sugar planta- 
tions hereabouts flourished greatly, and their 
owners were very wealthy. African slaves were 
purchased wholesale, and provided an abundance 
of cheap labour. Many of these negroes escaped 
into the jungle, where they formed a new race 
called the Ukas. These Ukas are scattered all 
over the jungle, living in the most primitive way 
in villages. At the head of each village is a 
chief, but all are subject to the “ Grand Man,” 
Azeze, who lives away up on the Tapanahoni 
River, a tributary of the Marowyne. Al) the 
Uka settlements owe allegiance to this ‘ Grand 
Man,” and the efforts of the Dutch Government 
to claim sovereignty over them have been 
unsuccessful. 

Many times troops have been sent against 
them, but the soldiers have perished miserably, 
either through malaria, wild animals, or at the 
hands of the Ukas, safely hidden in the well-nigh 
impenetrable jungle, and well acquainted with 
paths and means of finding food. The Ukas 
speak a language similar to the Takki-Takki 
spoken by their brothers of the towns nearer to 
civilization, who consider themselves very 
superior. It was these town birds that I had to 
engage to take the trip with me. 

Many amusing incidents occurred when the 
sergeant of police read the contract to the boys. 
The majority of them could not read or write, 
did not even know who their parents were, and 
had the strangest names I had ever heard. They 
were lined up before the desk of the police-officer, 
who called them forward one by one to get their 
ages and addresses. 

“What is your name?” he asked one big, 
sturdy-looking ruffian, 

“Jacobus Bottelbier (Bottlebeer), sir,” he 
answered. 

“ How old are you ? ” demanded the sergeant. 

“Oh, quite old ; don't know exactly.” 

The next man was a mulatto, who gave his 
name as Murphy Cadogan. Then came Piet 
Swartjong (Black Boy). When asked who his 
father and mother were he replied, “ How do 
I know? Never saw the people.” He had 
evidently simply “ growed,” like Topsy. Fruit 
is plentiful, clothing not necessary, a roof made 
of palm-leaves sufficient to keep the rain off, and 


starvation is unknown, so these negroes are 
reared like puppies, forgetting their parents, and 
forgotten by them as soon as they are able to 
take care of themselves. 

Amongst the crowd I contracted for was an 
English mulatto, Henry by name, who acted as 
my cook. He could read and write, and had 
been recommended to me by Mynheer van der 
B—. He proved to be the only man in the 
party on whom I could depend, standing by me 
in danger and sickness, and many times risking 
his life to defend mine. 

In two weeks I was ready to start. The pro- 
visions, soldered up in large tin cans, were packed, 
and loaded on the small steamer on which I had 
to travel from the Surinam River along the coast 
of Albina, about twenty-five miles up the 
Marowyne River. Opposite Albina, on the 
other side of the wide river, lies St. Laurent, a 
French settlement with a convict station. As I 
shall have occasion to refer to these convicts, or 
déportés, later on, I will take this opportunity of 
describing them. 

In France a criminal who is classed as incorri- 
gible is either sent to the Islands of Safety, off 
the Guiana coast—of which Devil’s Island, 
where Captain Dreyfus languished, is one—or to 
St. Laurent or St. Jean, a little higher up the 
river. In this terrible climate, with the scorching 
sun beating down upon them, the criminals are 
made to work in the gold mines or opening up 
the jungle, and as the officers in charge have 
practically unlimited power over them they are 
often illtreated. The inhabitants of these 
prisons range from murderers of the worst type 
to professional thieves and desperadoes. About 
one-fifth of the criminals are women, and—a 
thing that seemed incomprehensible to me— 
were permitted to marry the male convicts! In 
some cases wives had joined their convict 
husbands. What dreadful children must be 
raised in this atmosphere of crime and brutality ! 

Escape is the one thought of the 
convict. The doors leading to the 
jungle are not guarded any too 
well, and the officers in charge do 
not seem to careif a criminal escapes into the 
forest, knowing very well that men seldom get 
away alive from this terrible region of deadly 
malaria and ferocious wild beasts. Fugitives have 
also to reckon with the natives, to whom the 
hunting of convicts is great sport. In many 
instances prisoners escape in batches of twenty 
and thirty, and are more dangerous to meet than 
wild animals, as their main object is to obtain 
weapons and food ; to get these they will attack 
and murder without mercy. I had been warned 
about these gentry, and knew just what to 
expect. 


Human 
Wolves of 
the Jungle. 
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After this digression let me return to my 
narrative. I purchased three dug-out canoes 
from the Indians, the largest thirty-five fect 
long and about three feet deep, with a beam of 
forty-six inches ; the smallest twenty-nine feet 
long with the other dimensions in proportion. 
The canoes having 
been loaded, each 
one in charge of 
a man I thought 
was a little more 
intelligent than 


Mr. J. G. Jacobson, who here 
describes his experiences whilst 
searching for gold in the _fever- 
haunted jungles of Dutch Guiana 


arms and ammunition in 
order, I started off one 
bright morning on my 
perilous journey. I car- 
ried a couple of revolvers 
and a three-barrelled gun, 
which made a great im- 
pression on the natives, 
who had never seen a gun 
with three barrels before. 
Each man carried a cut- 
lass, or machete, one of 
the most useful and handy 
articles I have ever seen. 
Henry and myself sat in 
the larger boat, on top 
of our luggage, which was 
covered with a tarpaulin, 
as the rainy season was 
on, and we expected 
much trouble from the 
heavy downpours. In 
the other boat sat one 
Williams, who acted as an overseer over the rest. 
He was an experienced bushman, tall, lithe, and 
strong as a tiger. He was an excellent shot, and 
proved to be an all-round good man, but little 
did he think, poor fellow, when waving farewell 


the rest, and the — 


to some friends on the wharf, that he was fated 
never to return again. 

The first day we made very little progress. 
We passed Swampiland, a small Indian village, 
about noon, and at three p.m, arrived at the first 
Uka village. The chief received us in very 
friendly fashion and permitted us to swing our 
hammocks in one of his huts—four poles stuck 
in the ground with some palm leaves as a roof. 
I invited him to share our meal, which he gladly 
accepted, Next morning at six o'clock we started 
off again, my boat taking the lead. The current 
was now very strong and we were compelled to 


Prospecting for gold in a creek near the jungle. 


use long poles, often hugging the shore and 
pulling the boats ahead by the bushropes hanging 
from the trees. Heavy black clouds appeared, 
and soon the rain poured down in torrents. We 
went on, however, one man in each boat bailing 
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“Suddenly a tremendous anaconda or bos-constrictor rose in front of me.” 


the water out to keep them from filling. As 
quickly as the rain had fallen, so the hot sun 
appeared a little later. This constant drenching 
followed by scorching always caused me great 
suffering. 

We now approached the first important 
rapids and whirlpools. The river was wide and 
filled with large rocks, among which the swirling 
waters roared angrily. At one of the little 
islands at the foot of the rapids we made a halt 
and all the men stripped themselves naked. 
One big fellow, with a rope coiled round him, set 
out to reach the head of one of the rapids by 
jumping from rock to rock, sometimes wading 
neck-derp through the foaming waters. Time 
and again he was tossed back by the strong 
current, but his strength scemed inexhaustible, 
and after a bold fight he finally succeeded. He 
now undid the rope from his body, and, atter 
fastening one end to the rock on which he was 
standing, let the other drift down, which we 
caught and so formed a connection with the top 
of the rapid. It was now easier for some of the 
boys to follow the first one by pulling themselves 
ahead while holding on to the rope. When they 
joined their leader the rope was tied to the first 
boat. Henry and I remained in the canoe ; the 
rest jumped into the water, holding the boat on 
both sides to prevent the current and the whirl- 


pools from upsetting it, and often lifting it up 
bodily. Meanwhile the other men on the rock 
above pulled with all their might. 

I was standing in the prow of the boat, when 
suddenly a tremendous anaconda or boa-con- 
strictor rose in front of me. Quickly I grabbed 
my cutlass and with a strong blow nearly cut it 
in two. The top part fell on the boat, where 
Henry soon killed the snake by smashing its 
head with his cutlass. With the help of the men 
we pulled the boa on to the nearest rock and 
found that it measured twenty-seven feet in 
length. The natives call these boas abomas, 
and use the oil of their flesh, which they extract, 
as a preventive against rheumatism and other 
pains. The snake is not venomous, as it 
Possesses no poison fangs, but catches its prey 
by coiling around it and breaking the bones, 
after which it draws the victim into its throat 
by a suction motion of the distended jaws. It 
is incredible to see how much this snake can eat. 
I once opened a python—closely allied to the 
boa—and found in it a young deer, two lizards, 
the tail of a small crocodile, and two large rats ! 

All the boats passed the falls 

The First safely save the last one. Just as the 
Fatality. men were lifting it up some nervous 
fell -w shouted “ Aboma /” and the 

men stopped for 1 second to look round. The 
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boat swerved, and in doing so struck one of the 
men on the head. knocking him under the water. 
Man and boat dashed on the rocks; the man 


sank and was never seen again. He was probably 
carried down the river and devoured by sharks. 
The boat was cut in two. 

Soon the rain was pouring down again. For 
eight hours the men had been struggling against 
the current, and they were numbed and 
exhausted, so I gave orders to row ashore, where 
I saw a little clearing, and camp there over-night. 
Depressed and sad at losing one of our companions 
at such an early stage of the trip, we landed at 
the opening on the bank of the river. Henry 
went into the bush to cut some palm-leaves, 
which he spread over a pole tied horizontally 
between two trees, under which I swung my 
hammock, getting a little shelter from the rain, 
which had not ceased to fall for a single minute. 

This was my first night in the jungle, and the 
newness and weirdness of the situation, coupled 
with the strange noises, prevented me from 
falling asleep for a long time. Every now and 
then the silence would be broken by the crack 
and crash of a falling giant tree. Then a herd 
of bush-cows, or tapirs, would rub their heavy 
bodies against the trees, to which the monkeys 
and parrots would object, raising a frightful 
howling and screeching. Sometimes the roaring 


baboon, a large red monkey, hanging downwards 
by its tail from a branch, would sing a love-song 
to his beloved, and create such a noise that the 
first time I heard this serenade I jumped out of 
my hammock, thinking the end of the world had 
come. The roaring of this monkey, which has 
a long face, dog-like tusks, and thick lips, can 
be heard three miles away. The sorrowful 
notes of some owls, or perchance the death-scream 
of an animal which had fallen prey to the boa, 
would join in this inharmonious concert. Then, 
all at once, silence fell upon the forest. The 
master of the jungle had appeared—the ficrce 
and bloodthirsty jaguar, America’s handsomest 
and most formidable cat. 

Tired out as I was I fell asleep at last, but in 
the middle of the night I was awakened by an 
agonized cry from one of the men, “ Tigri! 
Help, massra! Tigri! Help!” I jumped out 
of my hammock and grabbed my gun, wondering 
what had happened. The whole camp was in 
an uproar. Shots were fired, and everybody was 
running about screaming. A jaguar—called 
“ tiger ” by the natives—had crept up to one of 
the hammocks and, probably much puzzled at 
the mosquito-netting which covered the man, 
had started patting it in a playful mood with its 
paw. The man awoke and, thinking one of his 
companions was trying to draw his attention, 
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ies fa lite. 
Wow 


opened the net and found himself gazing into the 
face of the “tiger.” Both were about equally 
scared. The jaguar dashed back into the jungle ; 
the man aroused the camp with his screams. 
Next morning at five o’clock 
Bitten by Henry blew the whistle for every- 
a Vampire. body torise and get breakfast. Two 
men reported themselves as unable 
to work. One had malarial fever; the 
other had been badly bitten by a vampire, 
and was weak from loss of blood. These 
vampires are fairly large bats, and alight 
on any projecting pars cf the body, in pre- 
ference the toes, into which they bite a 
small he'. from which they proceed to suck 
the blood. They fan the wound with their 
wings—to deaden the pain, the natives say— 
and the victim seldom awakens before much 
harm is done. These horrible creatures suck as 
much biood as they can, fly away and disgorge it, 
and then return for more. I have several times 
scen men in their hammocks in the morning 
covered with blood, and so weak that they could 
not get up for days. In future I was particular 
never to sleep without a netting, and to always 
have a lantern at my feet. 

The heavy downpour had caused the river to 
rise considerably and the current was very 
strong, so that our progress was slow, but 
fortunately no rapids were encountered. The 
boys had cut long poles, with which they pushed 
the canoes forward, singing cheerily meanwhile. 
The sun was shining brightly, and I lay on the 
top of my luggage wondering at the marvellous 
growth and exquisite tropical vegetation of this 
virgin forest, the beauty of which was only 
marred by the thought of the dangerous beasts 
of prey, the poisonous snakes, and the deadly 
malaria which lurked in its depths. 

“* Déporté, massra,” called the man in the head 
of the boat suddenly, and looking towards the 
shore I beheld one of the most pitiful objects I 
had ever seen. A French convict was waving 
frantically at us, beckoning us to approach, 
which we did. He had escaped from prison, and 
was nearly starved to death. His prison garb 
was torn to rags, his body scratched and covered 
with sores, and malarial fever was ravaging his 
body. On his shoulder sat a small monkey, crying 
pitifully like a little baby. He told me in French 
that he had found it a few days previously 
unaer a tree. Probably it had lost its mother 
and was too young to battle for itself. Henry 
said the creature was a Saccawinkce, the smallest 
of long-haired monkeys. It had a white face, 
bright eyes, feet like a squirrel, and was no 
larger than arat. The Dutch call it Shagarintee, 
from its habit of becoming chagrined at the 
smallest trifle. 
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“His prison garb was torn to raga, his body scratched and 
On his shoulder sat « small 
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covered with sores, and malarial fever was ravaging his body- 
monkey, crying pitifully.” 
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I handed the wretched déporté iood, and 
noticed that he gave the little monkey some of 
it, and then eagerly ate himself. I asked him to 
give me the monkey, to which he replied, “ Sir, 
there is nobody in this world that takes any 
interest in me but this monkey. I am alone 
save for this little animal, which came to me to 
brighten my last hours. Please don’t take it 
away.” 

I was much touched to find that even in the 
heart of this miserable wretch a little spark of 
affection was left. I could do nothing more for 
him. The men refused point-blank to take him 
into the boat, as they hated the convicts, and 
would have killed him but for my intervention. 
I accordingly advised him to return, and gave 
him enough food to take him back. 

After scveral days of toil and hardship we 
arrived at a large Uka village on the island of 
Manlobi, governed by a queen called Sabi a Sani, 
which, freely translated, means ‘‘ She knows a 
thing or two.” I noticed, by the way, that all 
these bush people had picturesque names, such 
as Assilibi (As I love you), Manlobi (A man who 
is loved), and so on. 

“ Promise I sent Henry to the queen to 

not to fall announce my arrival, and he 

in love with returned with the surprising answer 
me. that if I would promise faithfully 
not to fall in love with her she would receive me, 
otherwise we were to go on our way! I would 
have promised almost anything in order to stay 
at this clean-looking village for a few days’ rest, 
and so willingly gave the desired assurance. I 
naturally expected to find a dashing young 
Amazon, and was anxious to be led to her at 
once. What was my astonishment, on entering 
her hut, to find a fat, ugly old woman squatting 
on a little milking-stool in the middle of the room. 
She was naked save for a strip of calico covering 
her hips, and wore rings on her fingers and toes, 
metal arm-bands, and a very heavy gold ring 
round her neck. Her limbs showed designs of 
rather artistic tattooing, but her face was 
rendered unusually hideous by blue lines on her 
cheeks and forehead, made by cutting and 
injecting the juice of some plant. 

I bowed before this mountainous lady, and 
promised again—and meant it, too—that I 
would not fall in love with her. I learned later 
that if she remarried her reign would come to an 
end—hence her extraordinary message. I made 
her a present of a few yards of coloured cloth 
and a looking-glass, which pleased her very much, 
and she immediately ordered some of her men to 
show us to a hut and give us food. 

I was now comfortably fixed, and had a dry, 
clean place in which to swing my hammock. 
For the next few days I was much interested in 
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studying the customs of this tribe. What an 
easy, lazy life the savage leads! No worry 
about to-day, no speculations for to-morrow ! 
A little planting of vegetables and bananas, done 
by the women, and some hunting and fishing by 
the men, are sufficient to keep them in food. 
Clothing is not necessary. and a hut of palm- 
leaves is all that is required to guard themselves 
against the elements. Their religion is very 
simple ; they acknowledge a good and a bad god, 
but they only pray to the bad one, because, they 
reason, the beneficent god is too good to do them 
any harm, so that all they have to do is to pacify 
the bad one, and keep him in a good humour. 
Queen Sabi a Sani seemed to greatly enjoy 
teaching me her language, which I learnt fast. 

One morning some of the Ukas invited me to 
go fishing with them, or, more correctly, fish 
hunting, as they use bows and arrows to shoot 
the fish with. Two men sit in a small canoe, one 
steering, the other in the bow, with bow and 
arrow in hand, and let the craft drift slowly down 
the stream, keeping in shallow water as much as 
possible. They are on the look-out for a large 
fish which, towards noon, generally lies about 
two inches below the surface of the water, basking 
in the sun. Slowly gliding up, the man in the 
front of the boat shoots an arrow into the fish, 
very seldom missing his mark, This requires 
great skill and much practice. 

Next morning I gave orders to Henry to pick 
out five boys, take provisions for four or five days, 
and prepare to row up the river with one canoe 
and prospect the Paramacca Creek, of which I 
had heard good reports. I left Williams in 
charge at Manlobi Island. All entreaties to the 
Ukas to show me some gold-bearing creeks were 
of no avail, as they believed—and probably quite 
correctly—that if they gave any information to 
an outsider evil would befall them and they 
would lose their country. I noticed, however, 
that they all had gold dust and nuggets, which 
they used for trading on their trips to the coast 
towns. 

As the canoe was not heavily loaded and we 
had plenty of men to paddle, we made rapid 
headway, and in the afternoon turned into the 
big creek, rowing up for about a mile, when the 
stream became quite unnavigable. It was filled 
with fallen trees, over which we had to pull the 
canoe, or creep. We decided to clear the bush at 
this point and build a camp close to where the 
little creek flowed into the big one. I noticed 
no mosquitoes, but the bush was filled with insects 
and all kinds of vermin, which buried themselves 
in the flesh and caused sores and swellings. The 
red ants in particular, called mamioc ants, 
caused us great suffering. Sometimes a swarm 
of them would pass over a man at night, and in 


the morning his body would be a mass of little 
sores. Prior to getting into my hammock I got 
Henry to look me over and remove the insect 
pests. 

Before retiring I was sitting reading by the 
light of a storm-iantern, when I happened to 
look down and beheld a tx autifully-coloured 
snake coiled around my boot I had enough 
presence of mind not to move, :t called softly 
to Henry. ‘Oh, master,” he said, “it is an 
injibanji!” This is one of the most poisonous 
snakes in the world; when anzered it will turn on 
a person and pursue him, ‘The snake was now 
getting uneasy and slowly climbing up my leg. 
Already its head, which was swaying from side 
to side, was above my knee. A cold shiver ran 
over my body when I saw the baleful glitter of 
its eyes and the worm-like tongue darting in and 
out at lightning speed. I was just contemplating 
grabbing it by the neck, when Henry struck it a 
blow on the head with his cutlass and it fell dead 
at my feet. 

Next morning I awoke feeling very ill. My 
body was covered with sores from the bites of 
poisonous insects, and I knew [ was in for.an 
attack of malaria. I had had the fever before 
in South Africa, so did not feel alarmed. I took 
some quinine and started off with the “ boys”’ pros- 
pecting, working hard with pick-axe and shovel 
to bring on perspiration, and by noon was feeling 
better. I washed several bateas and found 
“ colour ” everywhere, but not sufficient to instal 
sluice-boxes or “long Toms.” Before sunset I 
was fortunate in shooting a port, or wild turkey, 
which Henry prepared for supper. The meat 
was of delicious flavour. Everything we shot 
had to be eaten within a few hours after killing, 
otherwise it would quickly spoil in that humid 
climate. 

During the night the fever came on again. 
The rain poured down in torrents and the water 
soon leaked through our roof of palm-leaves and 
dropped on to my hammock, but I did not notice 
it as I became delirious. My temperature rose 
that night to 1064 degrees, which would be fatal 
in a colder climate. Henry sat at my side 
bathing my forehead and trying to induce me to 
drink a little hot tea, which he had made with 
much difficulty in the rain and strong wind. 
When the chills stopped the fever broke and the 
perspiration flowed freely. At daybreak I feit 
myself again, only a trifle weak. 

I told Henry to take all the boys, with the 
exception of one, and trace the source of the little 
creek, which seemed to run in a south-westerly 
direction. Henry pleaded to be allowed to stay 
with me, saying he feared to leave me alone, but 
I reassured him and sent him away. So off 
they went, and soon the sound of their cutlasses 
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hacking a way through the jungle grew fainter 
and fainter. The remaining boy, Piet, cooked 
me some rice, and as I felt worn out I rested all 
day. At night—the boys not having returned— 
I swung my hammock as near to the roof of the 
hut as I could, to be away from the moist ground, 
took my gun with me into the hammock, pulled 
the netting carefully around, and fell asleep. 

In the middle of the night I was 
awakened by a shot and heard the 
singing of a bullet unpleasantly 
close to my ear. In a second I 
was out of my hammock. Piet was climbing on 
to the top of the hut, praying aloud all the time. 
Looking towards the hammock I had_ been 
sleeping in, I saw a bullet-hole on each side of 
the netting. The person who had shot at me 
had evidently aimed at the spot where he thought 
my head would be behind the netting, but, thanks 
to my guiding star, had missed me by a small 
margin. I noticed that my pistols, which I had 
carelessly left lying on a box, had vanished. I 
was convinced that someone had sneaked up, 
stole the pistols, and fired at me with my own 
weapon. I reasoned that the would-be murderer 
would return to shoot the boy and knew it was 
best to get out of the light of the lantern, so I 
hid behind a tree close to the camp. Piet was 
still up in a tree, praying at the top of his voice. 
I told him to keep quiet and not stir. 

I was not mistaken in my calculations. After 
waiting patiently for what seemed to me hours, 
I heard a faint sound as of somebody slowly 
making his way through the bush. After awhile 
T distinguished a human form creeping on hands 
and feet in my direction with my own pistol in 
his hand. I waited until he was close to me and 
then jumped from behind the tree and, with my 
gun levelled at his head, called to him to hold up 
his hands. 

Seldom have I seen a man more frightened. 
He dropped the pistol and fell over on his back ; 
then straightened up, throwing kiss-hands at me 
and begging pardon in French. I told him in 
the same language to come forward, and noticed 
that he was a runaway convict, a mean-looking, 
biack-bearded Arab. I made him march to the 
camp in front of me, and called to Piet to come 
down and tie his hands behind his back. Piet 
descended now with a broad grin on his face, 
and with much bragging made the captive 
helpless. 

“We did that fine, sir,’ he remarked when 
the work was done. I had to smile, thinking 
how much he had done towards capturing the 
man. The convict admitted he had crept up 
and, noticing the pistol on the box, had quietly 
approached and fired at where he thought my 
head was and then ran away. Thinking he had 
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killed me, he returned to shoot the boy. Pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition, he had thought 
to make his way through the jungle to British 
Guiana, But he had failed. 

Day was dawning and soon the rays of the 
sun penetrated the thick foliage of the dense 
jungle. To my astonishment I saw another 
déporté approaching us, also throwing kiss-hands, 
which seems to be their sign of surrender. What 
a miserable-looking wretch he was! He could 
hardly hold himself erect, tottering from one 
side to the other. Through malaria the colour 
of his skin was a yellowish-green, and ugly- 
looking sores covered his neck, chest, and arms. 
He was nearly naked, and so weak from starva- 
tion and suffering that he could not speak until 
he had rested awhile. Then he told me the old 
familiar story. He and his companion had 
escaped from jail, had endured days of hunger, 
chicst, and toil, and terrible nights trying to 
dodge vhe tigers and other wild animals. At last, 
when on the point of giving up, they saw our 
ligh.:, and the stronger one decided to murder us. 
When he, the weaker one, saw his partner 
caught, he had though* it best to give himself 
up. He was perfectly harn less and not far from 
death’s door. He spoke to his companion in a 
language I did not understand, but found out 
rater that it was Arabic. It took me a long time 
to persuade Piet to hand the poor wretches some 
fcod ; he suggested making a target of them and 
shooting them dead. 

I decided to await the return of Henry and 
then row back to the Uka country, and, if good 
prospects had been found, to return with all the 
men and provisions, establish a magazine on the 
Paramacca, and start cutting into the jungle 
from this point. I told Piet to follow the cutting 
made by Henry's men and see if he could not 
shoot something. When he had gone, feeling 
rather interested in my two captives, I asked 
them to tell me the reason why they had been 
deported. 

My would-be murderer spoke first and related 
the following story. He was working on a rail- 
road in Algeria, he said. One day at noontime 
his wife brought him his lunch, when a noble 
Arab rode past on horseback and, seeing the 
rather pretty woman, made some _ insulting 
remark to her. The husband resented the 
insult, whereupon the nobleman rode up to him 
and struck him a stinging blow across the face 
with his riding-whip. Losing his head, the 
workman grabbed his heavy hammer and threw 
it at the head of his assailant. His aim was true, 
and, uttering a loud scream, the Arab sank to 
the ground with his skull crushed. The officer 
in charge came rushing up; the man was 
arrested, convicted, and sentenced to lifelong 
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imprisonment in the dungeons of French Guiana, 
where he had been for eight years before he 
attempted to regain his liberty. 

1 now turned to the other one, who had been 
sitting in a state of apathy, shaking in the chills 
of fever. 

“ Sir,” he said, when asked to recite his story, 
“T cannot fulfil your request. Even here in 
this lone place, miles away from civilization, I 
could never tell you of the crime without lying 
to you. I have committed such a dreadful 
crime that words cannot utter it.’ And he 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed like a 
child. 

That afternoon the men returned bringing 
news of a rich creck they had found showing 
splendid “colour”; Henry had washed a 
nugget worth about three dollars. I now 
decided to make my headquarters where I was 
at present and transport all the provisions to 
this place. 

Next evening I left Emanuel and one man 
behind to build a larger camp and departed with 
our two captives. We made the stronger 
déporté do his share of rowing; the other one 
lay in the bottom of the boat, a bundle of rags. 
I had to actually threaten the men before they 
would condescend to take these hapless convicts 
into the boat. 

Sabi a Sani, the mountainous queen, was very 
glad to see us return, and when I told her about 
the convicts she had them brought before her at 
once. The Ukas welcome their capture, as they 
make them do work for them or take them back 
to the prisons, where they receive five francs a 
head by way of reward. When they heard how 
closely I had escaped from the murderous 
intentions of the Arab convict they were greatly 
incensed, tied him to a tree, and started striking 
at him with their sharp cutlasses. The sight 
became so disgusting that I interfered, saying 
he was my captive and I would not have them 
torture him. 

At night the women boiled different kinds of 
herbs in a large pot and told me to wash my body 
with the water as hot as I could bear it. They 
claimed it would cure the fever. It did help, and 
I felt better the next morning. I gave orders 
for most of the men to transport all the provisions 
to the new magazine on the Paramacca and also 
build a small camp for my own use. For a long 
hunting-knife of flexible steel I purchased from 
the Ukas a small canoe, just large enough for 
two men, in which I intended rowing up with 
Henry alone. 

When the men had left, taking the stores to 
our new base, the queen asked me if I would care 
to accompany her and visit the neighbouring 
village, where a king reigned. I accepted with 


pleasure, and she left me to prepare her toilet. 
Soon she returned in her Royal garb, and it took 
me all I could to refrain from laughing at the 
spectacle she presented. 
Around her waist she wore a 
ake Stueen crimson cloth with heavy blue 
Visiting. and yellow stripes. On her head 
stuck a baby’s bonnet, intended 
in its day fora child of about two years old. She 
had tied the strings of the little bonnet in a large 
bow under her ample chin, and in her hand she 
held a doll’s parasol, with which she vainly tried to 
guard her huge black face from the rays of the 
sun. ‘This completed her costume, and proudly 
holding the parasol in the air the big mountain 
of flesh started to move into the jungle, following 
a well-trodden path. I fell in behind, and on 
account of her immense proportions and the 
narrow path we were following could not see 
anything ahead of me. Behind me came Henry, 
who laughed so much that the tears ran down his 
cheeks. ‘Then followed some of the Uka warriors. 

After an hour’s walk we arrived at our destina- 
tion, and with much noise and jabbering I was 
presented to the king, whom we found sitting on 
a little milking-stool in front of his hut at the 
side of a shrivelled old hag—his queen—a 
striking contrast to my hostess. When the king 
saw me he laughingly shook his finger at Sabi a 
Sani as if to say she might fall in love with me 
and marry again. Thereupon she informed him 
of my promise, which I most cheerfully repeated. 
We were each offered a little milking-stool, and 
the king, whom we had found dressed only in a 
pocket handkerchief, retreated into the Royal 
hut, whence he presently emerged dressed in an 
old military jacket which had once belonged to 
a cavalry officer. With his thin black legs 
protruding from under the big tunic he looked a 
sight indeed. Curiously enough, he served us 
with some very good French claret, cassava 
bread, and a dish which tasted delicious, some- 
thing like chicken and something like fish. I was 
informed later that it was the meat of a young 
crocodile. I was glad he had not told me before, 
as in that case I should probably not have 
tasted it. I made him a present of a pocket-knife 
and gave the queen some beads, after which we 
became good friends. 

I was now anxious to get to work again, and 
as soon as we returned to Sabi a Sani’s camp I 
told Henry to load the little canoe and we would 
start at once. While walking to the river I 
noticed a bundle of rags lying at the side of the 
path, and was shocked to find it was a dead body. 
On closer examination I found it to be the corpse 
of the sick déporté I had brought to the Ukas. I 
made the queen promise me to bury the dead 
man decently, which she reluctantly did. 
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Late in the afternoon we reached the camp, 
where I found two men down with fever. After 
giving them some quinine and hot drinks I 
crept into my hammock. During the night one 
of the sick men became delirious, and I heard 
him begging for water. Not one of his com- 
panions stirred to hand him a drink, and when I 
called to one near him he grunted, “‘ Oh, massra, 
he only sick ; he no 
need nothing.” 
Finally I had to get 
up and attend to 
the needs of the 
fever-stricken man 
myself. Here and 
later I noticed that 
these men, Henry 
alone excepted, were 
entirely devoid of 
any feeling for 
suffering humanity. 
I shuddered at the 
thought of what 
would happen if I 
should become help- 
less or lose com- 
mand over them. I 
soon found out I 
received no thanks 


gold, and when I washed some of the bedrock 
clay in my batea I was delighted to find a nugget 
of about fifteen dollars’ value. I immediately 
set some men to work chopping down a large 
tree, from which we sawed planks for the sluice- 
boxes, while others dug a ditch to turn off the 
creek, built a dam, and erected a camp, as we 
would not be able to return every night. On 
the evening of the third day 
T had the sluice-boxes installed 
and everything ready to start 
washing the next day. During 
the night the rain poured in 
torrents, the wind blew a 
terrific gale, and when morning 
came I found the dam broken 
and the boxes carried down 
the stream, so the work had to 
be done all over again. 

In this manner 
we worked and 
toiled for weeks, 
striving against undreamt-of 
difficulties. We cut into the 
pathless jungle, traced creeks, 
and prospected continually, but 
without attaining the great 
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“* Proudly holding the parasol in the air, the big mountain of flesh started to. move into the jungle, following a well-trodden path.” 


for any favours shown, and the worse I treated 
them the better they worked and obeyed. 

The following morning I left Williams and a 
boy in charge of the camp and commenced 
prospecting the new creek. It took us about 
four hours to get there, following the road the 
men had cut before. The gravel showed coarse 


result hoped for. The fever was beginning 
to tell on us; our bodies were thoroughly 
filled with poison germs, and -now and then 
severe attacks would keep a man from work 
for days, but so far none had proved fatal. The 
little creek had not turned out as rich as I had 
thought it to be. The gold was too coarse, and 
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we had to break up the sluice-boxes and install 
two “long Toms” instead. They produced 
about fifteen to twenty-five grammes a day each. 
But with this I was not satisfied. The lust of 
great riches and the hope of doing better farther 
in the interior spurred me on. 

One evening, returning to camp, I found two 
of the men fighting. One had his arm around 
the other’s neck, and I noticed that his thumb 
was held between the teeth of his adversary, 
while his opponent repaid him by biting into his 
jaw. Both were hanging on like bulldogs and 
groaning with pain. I emptied a bucket of water 
over them and with much trouble separated 
them. Both were badly injured ; the thumb of 
the one and the jaw of the other were bitten to 
the bone. As usual, fever set in, and they could 
not work for a weck. This incident was yet 
another illustration of the innate savagery of 
these men, on whose fidelity my life depended. 

It was now the end of July, and the dry season 
had set in. -As a last effort I decided to make a 
dash deep into the jungle and find the source of 
the Sarah Creek—where I reckoned there must 
be rich gold deposits—returning to civilization 
by the Surinam River, into which I knew the 
Sarah Creek flowed. This last trip was some- 
thing like seeking the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. I could not take many men for 
fear of running out of provisions, and I therefore 
returned to the magazine at the river and 
discharged all the men save six, amongst whom 
were Henry, Williams, and Emanuel. The 
others took the canoes and set off ; they were 
delighted to return so soon. The seven of us 
left behind then started to transport our 
sions to Camp Number One. We each 
carried about fifty pounds on our back, and 
with a gun in one hand and a cutlass in 
the other we climbed over high mountains 
and waded up to the neck through green, 
slimy swamps covered with venomous insects. 
While passing through one of these swamps 
Emanucl was su by an ae eel on the 

‘ing crippled for several days. 
oe sibs orp hen in close proximity to the 
Cannibal jittle camp we noticed, to _our 
Convicts. surprise, that smoke was ris 
it. Not knowing who might be occupying 
Eee, home, we crept up carefully and 
beheld five déportés sitting around a fire over 
which hung a boiling pot. They were much 
taken aback when they saw us approach, but as 
they possessed no weapons they made no 
resistance. We ordered them to leave the camp 
at once, but they begged us to let them Tema 
until they had finished their meal. Henry, out 
of curiosity, stepped up to see what they se 
boiling in the pot. To my disgust he informe 
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me they were cooking a limb of a human being! 
He also told me, and I remembered having heard 
it many times before, that when travelling in 
large numbers, and short of food, these criminals 
draw lots and the loser is eaten by the rest. I 
ordered this horrible meal to be stopped, gave 
them some food, and then sent them off. The 
wretches soon left, taking our trail to the river. 
Two men kept watch alternately during the 
night in case the miscreants contemplated 
mischief, but nothing happened. 

Next morning we noticed a number of big 
monkeys, called guatas, in the trees watching our 
camp. They were evidently much puzzled at 
the unusual sight and debated noisily as to what 
we were. They, too, had a leader around which 
the rest would gather. Many times, hidden in 
the thick undergrowth, I noticed how implicitly 
they obeyed these leaders ; I also distinctly 
heard them use a certain sound or word for the 
same purpose. For example, a certain ‘sound 
would always express danger, and whenever I 
heard this I saw them dash away and try to hide, 
the young ones clinging to their mothers. 

Two men remained in the camp while the rest 
of us started cutting a trail in a south-easterly 
direction. This opening of a trail was most 
tedious and arduous work. Many times we would 
cut a branch on which a huge nest of maroboncas 
was hanging, and these ugly wasps would attack 
us, and only through a quick retreat could we 
escape their painful stings. Then we had to cut 
around them in a circle, and much valuable time 
was lost. We also had to be on the alert for 
poisonous snakes, especially for the bushmaster, 
the most dreaded snake of all, and the largest of 
all venomous snakes. The bushmaster wanders 
around at night only, and when morning comes 
falls asleep on the spot where it happens to be 
and remains there all day. 

At night, on several occasions, we heard the 
roaring of the jaguar, the lord of the jungle, and 
now and then caught a glimpse of one gliding 
through the bush. So far, however, we had not 
been able to shoot one. Our first meeting was 
destined to be a disastrous one. We had cut 4 
path far enough for a day’s trip from Camp 
Number One, and had erected another camp at 
the end of this trail, which we named Number 
Two. Williams and Henry had the task of 
transporting the provisions from the one to the 
other. I had told them several times to walk 
together on account of the tigers, but one morn- 
ing Williams, a fearless hunter, disobeyed the 
order, and this is what happened to him. He 
had walked for about ten minutes when, turning 
a corner, he beheld before him a big jaguar. 
Having had encounters with them on_ several 
occasions he kept cool, staring straight into the 
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eyes of the surprised animal. The jaguar got 
uneasy, beating his flanks with his tail, seemingly 
ata loss what todo, Slowly Williams raised his 
gun, took careful aim at the animal, which was 
now crouching to spring, and pulled trigger. 
His aim was true ; with a loud roar the jaguar 
leapt into the air and fell dead to the ground. 
Williams stood his gun against 

“ oe the tree and walked up to the 

jor tate: dead animal. It seems strange 
that experienced hunters so frequently make 
some trifling mistake that leads to their death. 
So it was in this case. Williams’s carelessness 
in putting his gun down cost him dearly. So 
intent was he on the examination of the beauti- 
fully-spotted animal that he did not hear the 
rustling of the leaves close by and did not notice 
two fierce, glowing eyes glaring at him. When 
too late he saw a big body leap out of the bush 
and Jand in front of him, crouching down ready 
to jump. The tigress had arrived to avenge her 
dead mate! Quickly Williams drew back to 
reach for his gun, but just as he grasped it the 
jaguar left the ground. Without allowing him- 
self any time to aim Williams fired from his hip 
at the beast, now flying through the air. The 
bullet struck her in the mouth and broke one of 
her jaws, but the shot did not save him, for she 
landed on his chest, hurling him on his back. 
Then she tried to bite his throat, but could not 
do so; fortunately for him her jaw had been 
smashed by the shot. Mad with pain and fury, 
the jaguar dug her claws into his chest and 
thighs, scratching and tearing him horribly. 
Williams grabbed her by the throat, trying to 
throw her over, but even his tremendous strength 
was of no avail against the powerful brute. His 
face was covered with the blood dropping from 
her mouth, and the fearful pain caused by the 
tearing of his flesh made him grow momentarily 
fainter. It seemed as if his last hour had come. 
In such circumstances a man lives years in a 
single minute. When at the point of giving up, 
Williams remembered the long knife in his belt. 
With a great effort he grabbed it and plunged 
the blade up to the hilt into his opponent’s body. 
At the third thrust he struck the heart, and with 
@ groan the tigress fell over on her side and 
expired. Poor Williams, pinned down by her 
body, was unable to move. In this condition, 
covered with his own and the animal’s blood, 
Henry found him a little later and assisted him 
back tocamp. His wounds were terrible, his chest 
and thighs looking like raw meat. We did all 
in our power to relieve him, but he suffered a great 
deal and was very weak from loss of blood. 
However, his splendid constitution pulled him 
through, and after a week hé was strong enough 
to be taken back to the Uka village, where he 


remained until some of the Ukas went down to 
Albina. On my arrival in Paramaribo I learned 
that while trving to shoot the rapids their boat 
capsized. All saved themselves but poor 
Williams. He was probably too weak and 
feeble to swim, and perished in the water. 

In the meantime we had cut far enough into 
the jungle again to erect Camp Number Three. 
Fever-stricken as we all were, this labour of 
cutting trails through swamps and over high 
mountains was beginning to get too much for our 
strength. Many of the creeks we prospected 
showed coarse gold, and we found several good- 
sized nuggets, but something always prevented 
us from going on with the work. 

By this time the men were worn out, disgusted, 
and on the verge of giving up; the faithful 
Henry, who had had a very bad attack of malaria. 
was a mere skeleton. We lost one man—bitten 
by an injibanj?, which crawled into his hammock 
during the night. 

The loss of one of our companions, and the 
exhausted and fever-stricken condition we were 
in, had taken all the spirit of adventure out of 
us, and we had now only one thought—to 
return to civilization as quickly as possible. 

We built a little raft, and two days later five 
miserable-looking wretches started to drift down 
the creek on their homeward way. The wet 
season had set in again and the rain was pouring 
down in torrents, It took us three days to reach 
the mouth of the Sarah Creek, but when we 
entered the Surinam River, into which the creek 
flows, travelling was much faster on account of 
the swift current. Five days more, and we 
arrived at the first Dutch outpost, consisting of 
a commandant and six soldiers. Here we tasted 
bread and fresh eggs for the first time since we 
had left town, and it seemed the most delicious 
meal I had ever eaten. The commandant 
advised us to rest for a few days, but my fever- 
racked brain held only one thought: to return 
to town as soon as possible. Three days more, 
and turning the bend of the now very wide river 
I beheld Paramaribo, i 

I immediately went to the Government 
hospital, where I was well treated. For three 
weeks I lay between life and death, then, knowing 
T should never recover in this fever-stricken 
country, I took the next boat to New York. 

For years I suffered from recurrent attacks of 
malaria, and to this day I carry the scars of my 
experiences in the jungle. My dream of El 
Dorado had vanished ; I found only just enough 
gold to cover the expenses of my foolhardy trip. 
The only thing I regretted leaving behind was 
my faithful and courageous cook, Henry. He 
married soon after his recovery, and js still 
living in Paramaribo. 


THE 
ROMANCE OF 
LIGHTHOUSE- 
BUILDING 


By H. J. SHEPSCTONE. 


A thrilling account of the daring deeds 
that are continuously being performed 
by lighthouse-builders in all parts of 
the world in crowning wave-washed 
rocks and dangerous shoals with 
beacons to guide and warn the 
mariner. The difficulties experi- 
enced in the construction of the 
more famous lighthouses — veri- 
table battles, often lasting for 
years, between the builders 
and the pitiless sea — make 
exciting reading, while the 
striking set of photographs 
that accompanies the 
article greatly enhances 
its value. 


EW men are 
called upon 
to face 
greater 

hardships than 
those who build 
our lighthouses. 
The sea-builders, 
as the men who 
erect these 
towers are called, 
have tides, 
breakers, rocks, 
shifting sands, 
fierce currents, 
storms, and gales 
to contend 
against. Theirs 
is a continuous 
fight against the 
pitiless sea. In 
a few moments Looking up at the Fastnet Rock Lighthouse. 
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the patient work of months may be destroyed 
by angry waves, and the operations have to be 
commenced all over again. Indeed, no body of 
men can relate such stirring stories of pluck, 
indomitable perseverance, and resourcefulness as 
the sea-builders. 

These men are always at work on dangerous 


busy pitting his strength and skill against fearful 
odds in his efforts to light the waters so that man 
may safely navigate them at night. 

Right down to the time of John Smeaton, who 
invented the stone tower, lighthouses were built 
of wood. It was Smeaton’s success in placing a 
stone edifice on the dreaded Eddystone Rocks, 


Hauling « relief man up to the Eddystone. 
From a Photo, by V. T. Paul. 


reefs and wave-lashed rocks. They are busy 
to-day, for instance, erecting a beacon on 
Copinshay, a dreaded islet off the Orkney 
Islands, and also in the Isle of Man. In the 
Malacca Straits they have just reared a light- 
house on a dangerous sandbank, an exceedingly 
ticklish piece of work; while the deadly rock of 
La Jument, off Ushant, on the coast of Brittany, 
has now been crowned with a light, as also has 
the Fastnet, off the south-east coast of Ireland. 
On Lake Superior a tower has risen upon that 
treacherous reef known as the Rock of Ages, 
while equally daring feats have been performed 
in marking shoals off the coast of Florida. In 
fact, all over the world to-day the sea-builcer is 
‘ol. xxxiii.— 23. 


in the eighteenth century, which really gave an 
impetus to lighthouse-building, and since then 
the sea-builder has achieved many notable 
conquests in all parts of the globe. The first 
erected was that built by Mr. R. Stevenson on 
the Bell Rock, on the famous Inch Cape Reef, 
off the coast of Scotland. The construction of 
this lighthouse was one long, terrible battle with 
the angry sea. The securing of the foundations 
naturally the most hazardous part of the whole 
undertaking, proved exceedingly difficult. 

It is recorded that the men worked with 
desperation. Only two could remain on the 
tock at a time, but they stuck there with the 
tenacity of leeches, the cold waters of the North 
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Sea bearing down every few minutes and sweeping entirely over 
them, When the first stone was at last swung into position the 
men, ragged, chilled, and worn with the awful struggle, clung to 
the iron rods which they had erected upon the reef and cheered 
madly, like soldiers just over the ramparts of an enemy’s fort. 

Again and again they were absolutely driven from the rock. 
When the tower began to appear well above the sea, terrible 


storms arose and swamped the works. On several occasions 
blocks weighing as much as two tons were ruthlessly torn 
out of their places and swept into the sea, despite dove- 

tailed joints and Portland cement. In the end the 
sea-builder proved victorious, as he always does ; but 
it cost four years’ labour and the expenditure of sixty 

thousand pounds before the lighthouse stood complete. 


Then came 
the Skerry- 
vore, situated 
on a storm- 
swept reef in 
the open 
Atlantic, 
twelve miles 
fromthe Island 
of Tyree, on 
the west coast 
of Scotland. 
This is the 
highest _light- 
house around 
the British 
Isles, towering 
some hundred 
and thirty feet 
above sea- 
level. The first 
thing the sca- 
builders did 


here was to 
erect a barrack on the bare rock. The framework 


3 in the course of a season, but in a 
cle Thick occurred one night in the Novem- 
ber following it was entirely destroyed, nothing 
but a few broken and. twisted iron stanchions 
remaining to mark its site. Thus did one night 
obliterate all traces of a season’s toil, and blast 
the hopes which the workmen had fondly 
cherished of a suitable dwelling on the rock and 
a refuge from the miseries of sea-sickness, which 
experience had taught many of them to dread. 
‘A second and successful attempt was made to 
erect another house of the same description, 
strengthened by additional iron ties and placed 
on a part of the rock which it was hoped might 
possibly be less exposed to the force of the 
heaviest waves than the site of the first barrack. 
This second house braved the storms. 

“ Perched forty feet above the wave-beaten 
cock, in this singular abode,” says Mr. Alan 
Stevenson, its builder, “ with a goodly company 


The Wolf Lighthouse, showing the 
From a Photo, by) in bad 


of thirty men, I spent many 
a weary day and night—at 
those times when the sea 
prevented anyone going 
down to the rock— 
anxiously looking for sup- 
plies from the shore, and 
earnestly longing for a 
change of weather favour- 
able for prosecuting the 
work. For miles around 
nothing could be seen but 
white, foaming breakers, 
and nothing heard but 
howling winds and lashing 


Placing a stone in position on the Fastaet. waves. At such seasons 


much of our time was 
spent in bed, for there alone we had effectual 
shelter from the winds and the spray, which 
searched every cranny in the walls of the barrack. 
Our slumbers, too, were at times fearfully inter- 
rupted by the sudden pouring of the sea over the 
roof, the rocking of the house on its pillars, and 
the spurting of water through the seams of the 
doors and windows—symptoms which, to one 
suddenly aroused from sound sleep, recalled the 
appalling fate of the former barrack, which had 
been engulfed in the foam not twenty yards from 
our dwelling, and for a moment seemed to 
summon us to a similar fate.” 

It took ten years to place a tower upon the 
dreaded Wolf Rock, while a longer period still 
elapsed before the Bishop Rock was crowned 
with a light. These rocks, off the Scilly Isles, 
were a terrible menace to shipping, and it was 
desirable that they should be marked with lights. 
Being in the open sea, however, and only exposed 
for a few hours at low tide, it meant a 
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it had been deposited for safety! At last, after a stern battle 
lasting four years, the iron tower stood complete, awaiting its 
lantern. As winter had set in it was decided to wait till the 
following spring, and it was fortunate that this course was decided 
upon, for in a storm that occurred in the February following 
the whole structure was bowled completely over, nothing re- 
maining but short fragments of the main columns. The 
dauntless sea - builders, however, refused to admit defeat, 
and eight years later had wrested another victory from 
the sea, the rock having been crowned by a stone tower. 
Nevertheless, it was not long before it was found 
necessary to raise the height of the structure and 
encase it from top to bottom with masonry dove- 
tailed and bolted into the existing stones in order to 
preserve the tower from collapse. Many of the huge 
blocks of 

granite of 
which the 
tower was com- 
posed were 
actually split 
as a result of 
the heavy 
buffeting, and 
pieces of stone 
weighing half 
a hundred- 
weight or more 
each were 


tremendous surf which surrounds it 
weather. (VY. 7, Paul. 


tussle with the angry waves. 
During the second season 
only twenty-two landings 
were possible on the Wolf 
and only some eighty-three 
hours’ work was put i 
terrible was the weather. 


After a stay of only an 

hour the men had often to broken off from 

abandon their labours the outside 

through the rising waters, face of the 
tower and 


when they were hauled back 
to their boat through the 
heavy surf like drowned 
rats. On account of the 
narrow area of the Bishop 
Rock it was decided to erect 


washed away, 
One gets some 
idea of the 
enormous 
strength of 
the waves in 


The Platte Fougére, the world’s largest unattended lighthouse— It is 
worked by electric power from the shore. i 


From a Photo, by E, 0. Catford. 


an open iron tower to carry 
the keepers’ quarters and the light. Erecting this 
structure proved anything but a light task. 

On one occasion an iron column weighing 
three tons was landed, but, the weather turning 
suddenly bad, one end was hauled and pushed 
into a safe crevice on a rocky ledge, where it 
was secured by a heavy chain attached to eye- 
bolts let into the solid granite, while the other 
end was lashed to the main frame of the tower. 
Three days later, when the storm had abated 
and the sea-builders were able to approach the 
rock, they discovered thet the lower end of the 
column had been torn away and tossed up 
twenty feet on to the top of the rock, where it 
was swaying about horizontally like a piece of 
umber, being held only by the lashings at its 
upper end. On another occasion a blacksmith’s 
anvil, weighing a hundredweight and a half, 
was actually washed out of a hole three and a 
half feet deep and two feet in diameter, wherein 


the vicinity of the Bishop when it is stated 
that on one occasion, during a severe storm, a 
bell weighing five hundredweight was torn from 
its iron bracket, a hundred feet above high- 
water level, and washed away, together with the 
flagstaff and ladder lashed to the gallery. 
During the erection of the tower a heavy steam- 
winch, although protected by masonry and 
bolted to the landing-platform at a height of 
twenty-two feet above high water, was com- 
pletely wrecked and carried away, nothing but 
the bolts and a portion of the bed-plate remain- 
ing. At another time a twelve-inch iron block 
fixed to the landing-jib at an elevation of sixty 
feet above high water, was struck bya heavy 
sea and Swept away; while it was but a month 
later that an iron cradle, suspended by massive 
chains beneath the lantern-gallery at a hei ht 
of a hundred and fifteen feet above high ane 
was torn away and swallowed up by the sea, 
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One of the latest lighthouses which 
the sea- builders have erected in 
British waters is the new tower 
on the Fastnet Rock, a small 
pinnacle off the south-east 
corner of Ireland. It is 
the last light seen by 
the great liners on 
their passage across 
the Atlantic. It cost 
ninety thousand 
pounds, being one 
of the most expen- 
sive towers ever 
erected, and re- 
presents nearly 
six years’ labour. 
Therock on which 

it stands is ex- 
posed to the full 
fury of the Atlan- 
tic ; indeed, there 
are few bleaker 
spots around the 
Irish coast than this 
dreaded head- 
land. In 
securing 


The Jument Lightnouse, off Ushant 


the foundations the men had to work with ropes at 
their sides, to which they clung when a wave broke 
over the rock. After the work had progressed 
some little distance a plumber was brought off 
from the mainland to fix the oil-pipes. He 
became so frightened after his first day on the 
rock, owing to the wildness and loneliness of the 
situation, that nothing would induce him to 
remain, and he was accordingly taken off by the 


The Heligoland 
forty-three- 


jet, which throws beams of 
mn candle-power. 


lifeboat. It was feared that, if forced to 
remain, the man would lose his reason. 
Of recent years we have had automatic 
lights and even automatic lightships, but 
the first. unattended rock lighthouse with a 
powerful fog-signal is the recently completed 
Platte Fougére Lighthouse, marking the en- 
trance to Russel Channel, leading to the Guernsey 
capital of St. Peter Port, a spot which 
figures in Victor Hugo’s romance, “ The Toilers 
of the Sea.” This unattended tower, built of 
ferro-concrete on a wave-washed rock, is of 
irregular octagonal shape, eighty feet high, The 
room below the gallery contains many wonderful 
electrical devices, the invention of the engineer- 
in-chief, Mr. E. O. Catford. These are controlled 
from the shore by a submarine cable nearly a 
mile and a half long. This cable is of immense 
strength, being eleven inches in diameter and 
weighing forty-five tons to the nautical mile. 
By its aid the fog-horn and siren are regularly 
blown—they have been heard thirty miles away 
on the French coast—while it also controls the 
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light in the lantern. For illuminating expanses 


By the time the light was first shown, how- 
ever, in the spring of 1912, a sum of thirty- 


of coast-line where the erection of ordinary 
four thousand pounds had been spent upon 


towers would be prohibitive on account of their 
heavy cost—the Platte Fougére instal- 
lation only demanded an expenditure 
of ten thousand pounds—this type 
of lighthouse has certainly much 
to commend it. 

Of recent years the various 
lighthouse authorities have 
given attention to the ques- 
tion of electric light as an 
illuminant in place of oil, 
although the latter is still 
largely employed, mainly 
on account of its cheap- 
ness and reliability. The 
Germans were among 
the first to show what 
could be done in this 
direction, and one of 
our photographs de- 
picts the forty-three- 
million candle- power 
beams thrown from 
the Heligoland Light- 
house. On a clear 
night these fiashes 
can be seen from the 
coast, thirty-five 
miles away. The Ger- 
mans are fond of de- 
claring this Heligoland 
light to be the most 
powerful in the world, 
but this is hardly cor- 
rect, as the Navesink 
Lighthouse, on the high- 
lands of New Jersey, 
possesses an electric in- 
Stallation capable of 
throwing a beam equal to 
sixty-million candle-power. 

The cruel coast of Brit- 


the venture. a 
against almost overwhelming 


odds. The danger-spot itself is com- 
pletely covered at high tide, and 
only projects four feet at low 
water, while, to make matters 
worse, the current rushes 
round the reef at the rate of 
some ten miles per hour, 


It was a seven years’ hard 


varying its direction ac- 
cording to the movements 
of the tides. This meant 
that, so far as the foun- 
dations were concerned, 
work was only possible 
for a few hours at a 
time, and then only in 
calm weather. In the 
first season only seven- 
teen landings were 
made and fifty - two 

. hours spent upon the 
rock, while in the suc- 
ceeding season the 
men landed fifty-nine 
times, putting in an 
aggregate of two hun- 
dred and six hours. 

To this dangerous rock 
four thousand onehun- 
dred and eighty tons 

of masonry had to be 
transported, landed, 
and fixed. The tower 
stands a hundred and 
eighteen feet high, has a 
diameter of thirty-four 
feet, and is absolutely 
solid for the first thirty 


feet. 


When Captain Alexander, 


a noted American light- 
house-builder, undertook to 
erect a stone tower on Minot’s 
Ledge Rock, off Boston Har- 


tany, with its innumerabl: 
dangerous islets exposed to the 
full fury of the Atlantic, has 
been the scene of many heroic 


battles between the French sea- bour, for sixty thousand pounds, 
builders and the pitiless sea. Their he looked forward to reaping a tials 
reward for his labours. But when 


most recent conquest here was the : 
placing of a magnificent tower upon One of the greatest achieve. it was finished, though experienced 
a rock known as La Jument, off the ments pi the. American fighe- in the difficulties of his task the 
, . — the 5 
Isle of Ushant. The lighthouse owes Ledge Light. Itformsthetheme Gallant sea-builder found himself out 
its inception to the generosity of a of Lontlellow’s well-known of pocket. On his first visit to 
French traveller, M. Potron, who, : the reef it was so slippery with 
having lost relatives in this veritable graveyard  sea-moss, and the waves dashed over it so 
to shipping, left sixteen thousand pounds in his _ fiercely, that he could not maintain his footing. 


will towards the expenses of the undertaking. Part of the ledge was always covered with water 
= 2 
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and the remainder, even at low tide, was never foreman shouted a warning and they all fell on 
bare for more than three or four hours at a time. their faces, clinging together and holding their 

On his return to shore, Captain breath until the rock was clear again. Some- 
Alexander sent a crew of men to times, when a storm blew up suddenly, and the 


the rock to scrape it clear of 
weeds and cut level steps on 
which one could maintain 
a firm footing. They 
worked with despe- 
rate energy. When 
great waves 
came rolling 
in from the 
sea, the 


boats dared not approach near enough to take 
the workers off, the boatswain was accustomed 
to throw out a line, which one of the workmen 
would seize and make fast to his wrist ere 
plunging into the sea. 
Then the sailors 
would pull him in 

like a great 
clumsy cod, 


Working in 


Thimble Shoal Lighthouse, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


Sand Island Light Station, Alabama, 
before the hurricane. 


constant danger of their 
fives, and continually 
drenched and_ suffering 
from the smarting of salt- 
water sores, the brave sea- 
builders were able to cut 
only four or five little holes 
during the whole of the first 
season, 
During the second year the 
workmen succeeded in building 
an iron platform twenty feet 
above low water. Ropes were | 
stretched between the piles on which 
it rested, and when the waves were 
high the men clung to them to escape 
This picture shows all that was left of Thimble Shoal Light after a P€INg washed into the sea. The next 
schooner had collided with it and set it on fire. winter a big coasting barque, driven in 
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by a storm, swept away the platform and crushed 
the face of the rock, ruining two years’ hard work 
in a single night. In the third year the workmen 
succeeded in laying four foundation-stones, and 
from this point the work progressed fairly satis- 
factorily. Still, it was exciting. In five years’ 
time the light was finisied, “ rising sheer out of 
the sea,” as Longfellow described it, ‘like a 
beautiful stone cannon, mouth upward, belching 
forth only friendly fires.” 

Even more terrible difficulties and dangers 
were encountered in building the Tillamook 
Lighthouse, off the coast of Oregon. Tillamook 
is a small, abrupt rock formation, one mile from 
the mainland. Its sides are so precipitous, so 
inhospitable, that even in calm weather landing 
is extremely dangerous, and during the initial 
attempt to put a working party on the rock the 
foreman lost his life. The first thing the men 
had to do after they had effected a landing was 
to drive away a particu- 
larly vicious herd of sea- 


Sand Island after the hurricane—It swept away the greater part of the island, including all the huts, and drowned 


provisions and nearly all their tools, clothing, 
and equipment. 

For days at a time, in the coldest weather of 
a northern winter, they were compelled to lie 
clinging to the slippery rock, drenched with icy 
water, buffeted by swiftly-succeeding storms of 
snow and sleet, and lashed by the bitter sea 
winds. During all this time they had not 
sufficient means of warming themselves, practi- 
cally no fresh water to drink, and nothing to eat 
but “ hard tack "’ and bacon soaked in sea-water. 
Few Arctic explorers ever had to suffer the 
perils and privations to which these lighthouse- 
builders were subjected. And yet they lived to 
build a great lighthouse on the summit of the 
rock. 

An idea of the strength of the waves at this 
spot may be gathered from the fact that hardly 
had the tower been completed ere a storm came 
along and lifted a mass of concrete filling, 
weighing half a ton, a height of eighty-eight feet 
above the sea! Here is the keeper’s report of a 
storm as recent as October, rg12: ‘‘I regret to 
state that on the evening of the 18th, or morning 
of the 19th, we lost a portion of the west end of 
the rock. Water and rock came over with so 
much noise we could not tell when it went, and 
we did not know it had departed before next 
morning, when the sea went down so that we 
could go outside. At 12.35 a.m. on the rgth the 
sea came up and broke one of the panes of the 
lantern (one hundred and thirty-two feet above 
the sea), which put the light out and flooded the 
watch-room as well as downstat All the soot 
and ashes came out of the stove in the kitchen, 
while the siren was making no regular blasts on 
account of the water filling the trumpet too fast.” 
It has been said of the lighthouses of the 


the keeper and his wife. The sheds seen are temporary erections. 


lions. The sea-builders then erected a shelve. 
made of iron and wood and bolted to the rock. 
One night a tornado drove the waves entirely 
over the rock, crushing in the tent in which the 
men slept, and washing away most of their 


United States that no two are alike, and there is 
certainly some truth in the statement. Along 
the Atlantic coast, and particularly down among 
the Florida reefs, there are wonderful structures 
built in the sea on what is termed the “ screw- 
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The Chandeleur Light Tower, Louisiana, which was abandoned after being tilted over by a tornado 


pile ” 
deeply into the bed of the ocean. Some 
of these piles extend to a depth of ten ' 
feet into the living coral rocks at the 
bottom of the sea. The method of erect- 
ing them is to build a temporary plat- 
form from which to conduct the opera- 
tions, with steam tugs standing by to 
take off the workers when the weather 
turns bad. Exciting rescues often take 
place, especially in those waters where 
gales come on suddenly. An interesting 
specimen of this type of structure is the 
Thimble Shoal Light, off the coast of Vir- 
ginia. It was recently run into by a 
schooner, which resulted in a fire that 
completely destroyed the edifice, only 
the iron stanchions remaining. This is 
the second time the lighthouse here has 
been destroyed by fire, while it has many 
times been rammed by passing vessels. 
It was only the other winter that 
disaster overtook Sand Island Light- 
house. This massive tower of stone stands 
on a sand island at the entrance to Mobile 
Bay, Alabama. During a particularly 
severe hurricane that visited the coast 
here a portion of the island was washed 
clean away. Fortunately the tower 
remained, but the many buildings that 
stood at its base—the keeper’s quarters, 
fog - tower, and stores — were carried 
away, and the keeper and his wife were 


“ 


= 


method. This consists in carrying a light drowned. Another winter storm played ne 
and the keepers’ quarters on iron piles driven with the Chandeleur Lighthouse, on the coast 


Ee 


yay 
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of Louisiana. The foundations were undermined 
and the tower thrown out of plumb. 

{ce is another enemy which the lighthouse 
ergineer is always fighting. In one winter three 
lighthouses in “Chesapeake Bay—Wolf Trap, 
Smith’s Point, and Solomon’s Lamp—were swept 
away by the ice. Most of the lighthouses on 
the great lakes are closed during the winter 
months, when general navigation ceases on these 
waters. There is risk to men and vessels in 
taking off the keepers in the winter gales at the 
close of navigation. Our photograph of the 
tender Crocus, just back from wintry work on 
Lake Erie, with her decks, bridge, and rigging 
wrapped in a heavy mantle of ice, is typical of 
the appearance of these ships after bringing 
home the keepers, 

The beacons in these waters rise from dangerous 
rocks which are not only exposed to the full force 
of the waves and wind, but subject to severe ice- 
pressure. For this reason the engineers have 
had to build specially massive concrete bases 
upon which to erect the beacons. When the 
keepers returned to Spectacle Reef the other 
spring they found the ice piled against it to a 
height of thirty feet. As this was seven feet 
above the door- 
way they had 
tocuta passage- 
way through 
the ice to gain 
entrance to the 
tower. Similar 
experiences are 
often met with 
at the Racine 
Reef Tower, on 
Lake Michigan, 
which every 


The rigours of winter—The Racine Reef Light, on Lake Mii 
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winter is clothed from base to summit in a 
thick coat of ice. 

Perhaps it is in the erection of towers on sand- 
banks and shifting shoals that the lighthouse 
engineer touches the pinnacle of his art. At the 
mouth of many great rivers there are dangerous 
shoals, and desirous as it was to light these spots 
by a fixed stationary light, such a feat was deemed 

impossible less than 

thirty years ago. It 

I was the German sea- 

builders who showed 
what could be done 
in this way by their 
success in erecting a 
cylindrical lighthouse 
upon a shifting shoal 
near the mouth of 
the Weser Rive r, 
known as the Rother- 
sand. The water here, 
at low tide, is only 
some twenty feet 
deep, not sufficient 
for the great liners. 
Briefly, the plan fol- 
lowed con 

sisted in sink- 

in a huge 
caisson upon 

the site, filling 

| it with con- 
| crete, and 
upon this more 
stable foun- 
dation _ erect- 
ing a stone 
tower. The 
first attempt 


in, shrouded in ice, 
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proved a failure, and was nothing but a string to prevent erosion, huge mattresses of brushwood 


of accidents. were sunk around the base of the tower, held down ; 
In the first place considerable difficulty was by boatloads of broken stone. For this protec- R 

experienced in towing the caisson to the site and tive work alone over a hundred and seventy- ; 

also in sinking it. During the night that six thousand cubic feet of brushwood and six 

followed its settling down upon the bank the hundred tons of block-stone were requisitioned, 

workmen who were left upon it experienced an The tower rises no less than seventy-five foct 

anxious time. Their novel home suddenly above the top of the caisson, so there is as much 

began to move and to hiec! over to one side. The below the surface as there is above. | 

list grew more pronounced as the hours went by, Three years later the United States lighthouse 

so much so that the men could not keep their engineers planted an iron tower on Fourteen 

feet, and were forced to remain clinging to the Foot Bank, over three miles from the shores of 

elevated end of the structure. Every moment Delaware Bay, in twenty feet of water. As in 

they expected the caisson to heel over and throw the case of the Rothersand structure, a large 


them into the sea. At dawn, however, they were caisson was built on shore, towed 
rescued from their perilous position by one of out to the site, and sunk. It 
the construction boats. After many weary proved a troublesome and 
months of work, when it began to look as if the weary piece of work, 

efforts of the sea-builders would be crowned with and a most anxious 

success, a terrible gale arose. The men were time for all con- 

hastily got off to the mainland, but when they cerned. The 

looked across the ocean next morning they could caisson 


see no sign of the caisson, which had disappeared 
beneath the waves. 
The second attempt, however, proved 
successful, though several times it looked 
as if the sea would again rob the men 
of victory. This second caisson was 
certainly a mighty structure, measur- 
ing forty-six feet by thirty-six 
feet, and towering over sixty 
feet high when launched. Its 
shell alone weighed two hun- 
dred and forty-five tons, 
and with the various acces- 
sories aboard the weight 
was brought up to some 
three hundred and 
thirty-five tons. It 
was taken out to 
the site in charge of 
five tugs, but a sudden 
thunderstorm coming 
on, the unwicldy struc- 
ture broke loose and was 
washed ashore. At last, how- 
ever, after many vexatious 
delays, it was pulled and 
pushed, nudged and coaxed, to 
the proper spot. Here it was sunk, 
the water pumped out, and the men, 
descending into the lower chamber, 
removed the sand to allow its edge to om 
sink deeper and deeper into the bank. whi 
At the a of twelve rial the bottom a house for the light a “ 
of the caisson was buried seventy-three ___ being crowned by # ae ictory ™ 
feet below low-water mark, and its the North Sea. tee The sea - builders 


A tng towing a caisson to be used 


refused to settle 

down properly oD 

the shoal, tilting 
dangerously to one 
side, and it was only 

by the employment of 
heavy weights and by Vir : 
tually ‘creating a bed for it 

that serious _ trouble ie 
averted. When the huge tu! ® 
had righted itself conc ee ee i 
poured into it, forming @ SO a 

cular rock sunk into the sand, ant ie 
firm and free from vibration as @ et 
Upon this foundation Fises a 
cular iron tower, upon which 1s pe 


core, 


- . i hifting -ent 
weight had increased to some four thou- first stone structure marking @ snl! “ag «the «rece 
be erected on @ : t was 
sand three hundred and fifty tons. Then, ee gendbadke” a permanent ligh 
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successful erection of a wonderful ferro-con- 
crete tower upon a shoai in the Malacca 
Straits, known as One Fathom Bank, a particu- 
larly dangerous spot to mariners, some sixteen 
miles off the coast. This strange edifice is 
carried on piles sunk down into the sand to a 
depth of twenty-nine feet, where they touch solid 
rock. When it is stated that they have each a 
length of sixty-five feet it will be seen that their 
transference to the site and driving them into 
the sea-bed was no mean feat. The piles 
were floated out to the scene of opera- 
tions upon rafts built of barrels. The 
keepers of this novel Eastern lighthouse 
occupy a two-storey building 
perched some twenty feet 
above water, while 


as a foundation for a lighthouse. 


the lantern towers some thirty 
feet above the roof of the dwell- 
ing. 

Perhaps the dreariest string 
of lighthouses in the world is 
that marking the narrow navi- 
gable channel, twelve hundred 
miles long, through the Red Sea 
from the Gulf of Suez to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Nearly all the 
lights there are on volcanic islets, some of 
which have been quite recently active, and 
between the heat below and the sun above 
their keepers have a warm time, without 
shelter and without water, save for the sup- 
plies of the essential fluid delivered to them 
by the tender on its occasional visits. Some, 
such as the one on the ill-famed Dedalus shoal, 
are perched above water ; others, such as the 
Brothers, the Quoin, and the Centre Peak lights, 
provide the keeper with a limited exercise ground; 


A lighthouse in Delaware Bay, U.S.A., built on a shifting sand. 


but all are repulsive specks of earth, and the 
Turkish lighthouse authorities, in whose charge 
they are, do not always succeed in obtaining 
reliable men to tend them. 

Many of these Turkish lights, not only in the 
Red Sea, but elsewhere, are peculiarly liable to 
earthquake shocks, One at Cape Kaliakra, in 
the Black Sea, was recently destroyed by such a 
disturbance. But earthquakes are amongst the 
incidents with which the lighthouse-keeper in 
certain Eastern regions must reckon almost in 
the ordinary course of things. The structure, 
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and often the position, of lighthouses renders 
them peculiarly liable to damage from earth 
movements and tidal waves, as was seen at 
Messina, and as was the case when Krakatoa 


a lighthouse in the Malacca Straits — The piles on 
which it stands are over sixty feet long, and go down 
through a sandbank to solid rock. 


erupted and wiped almost every lighthouse in or 
near the Straits of Sunda out of human ken. 
Although there are now some eleven thousand 
six hundred lighthouses and lightships in the 
world, there are still many coasts badly in need 
of beacons, and many years will elapse before 
the sea-builder has adequately illuminated the 
world’s great waterways. There are only some 
three hundred lights in the whole of South 
America, while the coasts of Africa have but 
five hundred, Around the entire shore-line of 
Bering Sea there is but one lighthouse—that at 
Cape Sarichaf, Alaska—and some small lights 
near St. Michael. So far as British waters are 
concerned, our lights are so numerous that we 
could place one at every sixteenth mile of coast- 
line, though France can go one better with a 
station to every fourteen miles of her coast. 


The lighthouse completed. 


Lost 
on Little Barrier. 


By ROBERT HUNTER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


Little Barrier Island, off the New Zealand coast, has been set aside by the 

Government as a sanctuary for the native flora and fauna, and only two persons 

live there. Though the island is only some four or five miles long and three 

miles wide, nobody has ever crossed it, on account of its rugged character. 

This story sets forth the adventures of two amateur Crusoes who, while in 

temporary charge of Little Barrier, contrived to get lost in the labyrinth of 
gorges and impenetrable bush in the interior of the island. 


AUTURA, or Little Barrier, is an 
island about ten thousand acres in 
extent, set like a large emerald in the 
sapphire blue of the outer Hauraki 
Gulf, New Zealand. It lies forty- 
three miles north-east of Auckland, and seventeen 
miles from Cape Rodney, the nearest mainland, 
Great Barrier Island is some twelve miles to the 
south-east. Although the island is only four 
and a half miles long, by three and a quarter 
miles wide, no human being has ever crossed it. 
This is accounted for by its extremely rough 
and rugged character. Mount Archeria, the 
highest point, is two thousand four hundred and 
fifty feet above sea-level, and from the summit 
a most striking panorama is visible. The entire 
island from shore to mountain-top is clothed 
in luxurious forest growth. 

The coast is destitute of harbours or beaches, 
and the boulder-strewn shore which extends for 
more than two-thirds of the way round the 
island looks very forbidding and inhospitable 
to the mariner. On the south-western side the 
land slopes more gradually towards the sea, 
and the coast here is less rough, but on the north 
and east the numerous rocks and reefs make 
navigation difficult and dangerous. The cliffs 
on this side are very high and precipitous, 
attaining a height of eight hundred feet. Besides 
the numerous pretty gullies, there are countless 
Tavines running up into the heart of the island, 
their steep sides, several hundred feet high, 
clothed with a luxurious growth of ferns and 


small shrubs. The only level land of any extent 
on the island is on the south-west side, where 
there is a small flat of about fifty acres, covered 
with grass and tall white tea trees. This flat 
has been formed by the set of the currents, which 
have deposited boulders as a foundation in the 
form of two sides of a square, with a spit at the 
corner which separates the southern from the 
western landing. About sixty yards from the 
shore of the southern landing is the Custom 
House. This is built close to the Waikihare 
Gully, down which, after heavy rain, the water 
rushes with the noise of thunder. 

No more suitable place for the preservation 
of the native flora and fauna of New Zealand 
could be found than Little Barrier Island, which 
was bought by the Government some twenty 
years ago from the Nyatawai tribe. In those 
days the flat was used for the cultivation of the 
kumara, or sweet potato, and the plantations 
were held sacred, and could not be entered by 
any but the chief himself and the slaves who 
worked them. There was also a large pohata- 
hawa tree, upon which the victims of the fierce 
conflicts between opposing tribes were hanged. 
This tree was known as “ Cannibal Tree,” but 
it has long since been cut down. Nowadays, as 
already stated, Little Barrier Island is kept by 
the New Zealand Government as a sanctuary 
for the preservation of the native flora and 
fauna. 

At the time of which I am writing, the care- 
taker of the island had died, and as there was 
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only his wife with him, she had to bury him 
herself, and wait alone on Little Barrier until 
the mail-boat came, a fortnight afterwards, 
and took her away. The Government then 
appointed a friend of mine, Mr. Thomas Penman, 
as temporary curator, and as his wife would not 
accompany him to the lonely island, he begged 
me to go with him. I consented to go down as 
soon as I had wound up my business, having 
been ordered by my doctor to take a rest. 

My friend landed on the island late at night on 
November 16th, 1910, and as he could not find 
the house he slept in the fowl-house, situated 
about half a mile nearer the west landing. 
I did not get down to Little Barrier until 
December 6th, by which time the solitude had 
begun to affect my friend, who was tremendously 
pleased to see me. He told me he had been 
looking out for a boat to come and take him 
away. He had had quite enough of it after the 
first few days alone. 

We two amateur Crusoes soon settled down 
in our island home, and it was not long before 
I was able to make fairly decent bread. The 
other cooking I managed easily enough, but my 
first attempts at bread were not a success, yet 
we ate it all the same, and suffered no ill- 
effects. 

It was a habit with us to go out into the bush 
exploring after we had had our breakfast, 
taking no lunch with us, and getting back to 
the homestead late in the afternoon, when we 
would have a cup of tea, and then make a good 
dinner. We rowed round the island in the boat, 
at times putting up the sail. We had also, on 
several occasions, walked a good distance round 
the coast. Finally we made up our minds to 
start one morning and try to walk right round 
the island. We thought it would be possible 
to do this by watching the tides. We decided 
to make the circuit as soon as the boat came over 
with our provisions and mail, which was once 
a month, weather permitting. 

The mail arrived on Thursday, January 26th, 
Tg1I, so we read all our correspondence, glanced 
at an old newspaper, and then went to bed, 
intending to sct out the following morning to 
try to walk round the island. The morning of 
Friday, January 27th, being fine, we started off 
about eight a.m., going in a southerly direction, 
with the island on our left and the sea on our 
tight. We took no provisions with us, but going 
through the garden my friend picked five of 
the ripest peaches and put them in his pocket. 
They were just ripening at the time, and were 
delicious. We wore white duck trousers, loose 
shirts, ordinary coats, and good stout boots. 
We carried no impedimenta of any kind. 

We walked right on, losing sight of the main- 


land around Cape Rodney, until we were opposite 
Cape Colville and the southern end of the Great 
Barrier Island. On and on we went over the 
boulders, until we appeared to be facing the 
northern end of Great Barrier. A little farther 
on we found our way barred. The sea was 
beating against the cliffs, which here rose to 
a height of about five hundred feet. It was now 
four p.m., and we could not go farther by the 
beach. We thought of waiting until low water, 
which would be about eleven p.m., to see if it 
would then be possible to get round. Meanwhile. 
we calculated the distance we had travelled, and 
came to the conclusion that we had walked 
about fifteen miles. We estimated the circum- 
ference of the island at about cighteen miles, 
so that we had only about three miles more to 
go. From where we started at the house there 
is an easy mile of beach in the opposite direction, 
so we decided to retrace our steps for about 
half a mile to a place on the cliff where there 
was sufficient scrub to enable us to climb up on 
to the high land. Here we could take our 
bearings and go overland, thus cutting off 
a corner. 

We did this, but things did not work out quite 
as we expected. If we climbed one tree we 
climbed a couple of dozen, but no matter how 
big a tree looked from the ground there were 
always sure to te taller ones in front of it when 
we got to the top. At last we managed to 
cimb one that afforded us a good view, and 
from its summit we saw what looked like a small 
bay about a mile in front of us. We accordingly 
decided to make a bee-line for it. 

The country was very rough and the under- 
growth a tangled mass of supple-jacks and mangi- 
Mangi, so that progress was very difficult. We 
pushed our way through as best we could right 
down the sides of the hill into a dry creek, then 
up the other side, over the néxt ridge, and down 
again into another gorge, in which there was a 
little running water, notwithstanding the fact 
that we had had no rain on the island for over 
six weeks. Here darkness set in quite suddenly, 
followed by peals of thunder and vivid flashes 
of lightning, and before long the rain came down 
in torrents. 

It was obviously impossible to proceed, so 
we sat down for the night under a large neihau 
palm, and talked of reaching the homestead 
next morning about eight. We did not feel at 
all downhearted, and kept our spirits up by saying 
we would set off again at daylight and reach the 
house in good time to enjoy a glorious breakfast 
of bacon and eggs, which had been brought over 
by the mail-boat the day before. 

Meanwhile the downpour continued, and we 
soon got wet through. Presently we were obliged 
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to stand up, for the water, coming 
down the sides of the gorge as well 
as down the trunk of the neihau, 
began to run underneath us. We 
thought a smoke would che2r us up 
a'little, but discovered that we had 
only five ordinary safety - matches 
left. I had lost 
my pipe early 
in the day, but 
fortunately had 
some cigarette 
papers with me, 
and after over a 
dozen attempts 
I succeeded in 
rolling a cigar- 
ette by putting 
half-a-dozen 
papers round the 
tobacco. 

My friend 
filled his pipe, 


“We were huricd against the rocks more, tI 
by the waves.” 


han once and badly buffeted 


33t 


then we struck our first match. 
It promptly went out, but we 
were more fortunate with our 
second. 

We spent a most wretched 
night, and at seven next morning, 
just as daylight was breaking, 
set off up the sides of the gorge, 
over another ridge, down again 
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into another gorge, up the other side, and down 
again into yet another, This last ravine was 
fairly wide and open, so we decided to follow 
it to the coast, taking our chance as to where 
it would bring us out. We walked down this 
for a good mile, congratulating ourselves upon 
the fact that we were getting nearer home, 
when, to our surprise and dismay, we came upon 
the neihau palm under which we had camped 
the night before! It was now nine a.m., so we 
had been travelling for two hours, only to find 
ourselves back at the point from which we started. 

We sat down for a few minutes, then had a 
drink of water from the creek, and set off again 
over the ridges and down steep gorges. Finally 
we reached the top of a large hill, where the tea 
trees, standing about twelve feet high, were as 
dense as a field of wheat. It was very hard work 
pushing our way through this jungle, and we 
could only travel at a snail’s pace. Slowly the 
hours slipped by, and we were still struggling 
in that awful maze. 

The sun set, darkness came on, and we found 
ourselves beniyhted among these awful tea trees. 
It was now uscless to proceed, so we lay down as 
best we could, but it was awfully uncomfortable. 
We were wet, cold, and miserable, and more than 
a little scared, and we found it quite impossible 
to sleep. Surely, on a little island like this, 
two men could not get lost! Yet we seemed to 
have accomplished something very like it. 

Next morning—Sunday—we pushed forward 
again directly it was light, and at last managed 
to get clear of the tea tree forest. We pushed on 
at our best speed, until we came out on top of 
a cliff about three hundred feet high, with the 
sea beating at the bottom, Farther along to 
our right the cliff was not so steep, and by 
sitting down and making footholds, first with 
one heel and then with the other, we managed 
to get down to the beach. When we got there 
we found ourselves in a little bay. Precipitous 
rocks stretched out into the sea at each horn 
of the cove, and we soon discovered that we could 
not go either to the right or left. The place 
we had come down we could not climb again, 
as it was too steep. We were fairly trapped, 
and had no alternative but to try to swim round 
the point on our left, as that was the direction in 
which we wished to go. 

T put my own and my companion’s handker- 
chief round my watch, then put it inside an old 
soft felt hat I was wearing, and pulled it well 
down on my head. Then in we went, and after 
a hard struggle succeeded in getting round the 
rocks. I wonder we were not killed against the 
boulders, for the sea was very rough, and we 
could not get out any distance. As it was we 
were hurled against the rocks more than once 


and badly buffeted by the waves. When we 
landed we were but little better off, for it proved 
to be a place very similar to that we had just left. 
The cliff, however, was not so steep, and there 
was a good sprinkling of small shrubs and ferns 
that we could catch hold of and so get a footing. 
Had it not been for those ferns and shrubs, we 
should never have been able to climb. We got 
to the top of the cliff breathless and well-nigh 
exhausted. It was still raining, and we were wet 
to the skin, with our clothes in rags and our legs 
and arms all scratched and bleeding. We 
bound the remains of our trousers together with 
pieces of flax, and after a rest began our weary 
journey once more. 

After going along the high ground for some 
distance, we got down to the beach again just 
as it was getting dark. Here we lay down between 
two rocks, but the cold wind and rain searched 
us out, and we were so chilled and sore that we 
could not sleep. Late at night we got so cramped 
we could hardly endure it any longer, so we got 
up from between the rocks and sat down on the 
leeward side of a large tuft of flax, and there, 
cold and miserable, we waited for daylight. 

At last the dawn came, but we could only 
guess the time now, as my watch had got wet 
and would not go. We had taken off our boots 
for the first time over-night, and it took us some 
considerable time to put them on again that 
morning, as our feet were greatly swollen. 
When we set off again we travelled up steep hills 
and down innumerable gorges, struggling through 
thick bush and dense undergrowth, until, about 
five in the evening, we were on the top of a cliff 
some three hundred feet high. There was a small 
flat patch of grass and fern here, and as we were 
tired out—almost dead beat, in fact—we decided 
to stop here for the night. We collected some 
fern and made a sort of a bed to lie on, with more 
fern to cover us. We were very hungry, and I 
scraped up a fern root and we tried to eat it, 
but had to give it up. I had managed to eat 
two raw winkles earlier in the day, though they 
went against the grain, and I think’ my companion 
also tackled one or two. 

Presently the rain ceased for an hour, so we 
took off our things and wrung them out, then 
put them on again, and as darkness set in we 
lay down for the night—our fourth in the open 
—on our bed of fern. We were so cold, wet, and 
hungry, however, and had such gnawing pains 
in our stomachs, that we slept very little indeed. 

Next morning the rain had almost ceased, but 
we could not see any distance, as there was a 
thick haze. We now kept the sea on our left, 
and stuck to the high land as much as possible, 
until we came to a great cliff. Once upon a time, 
evidently, it had been the scene of a great land- 
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slide, for it was like the half-side 
of a great basin, and so steep 
that we could not go down. 
Keeping to the edge, we 
followed it for a good ~ 
distance, but it got 
higher and higher, until 
at last we stood on the 
brink of it at the loftiest 
part, about one thousand 
five hundred feet above 
sea-level. Just here it 
appeared to be not 
quite so steep, and at 
the bottom there was 
a low mound of 
bush-land. We 
decided that our only 
plan was to try to get 
down to this, 

but it sickened 

us merely to 

look over the 

edge. In front 

and at either 

side there were 


“In one place I slipped and slid bodily dow 
a for about twenty yards."” 
Vol. xxxiii. —24, 
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large patches 
of rock show- 
ing, with sheer 
faces of thirty 
feet or more, 
and never a 
hand or foot- 
hold to help us. 

The point at which 
we decided to essay a 
descent was almost as 
steep as a church spire, 
but covered with small 
ferns and shrubs which 
offered some chance of 
a grip. I sat down on 
the edge and, some- 
times reaching forward 
with one foot and then 
with the other, holding 
on by my hands to 
anything I could seize— 
occasionally a few fronds 
of fern —I began to go 
down. 

We could not stand—it was 
too steep—so we had to 
progress in a sitting position, 
keeping our heads and 
shoulders well back. I had one boot on 
and the upper of the other, The sole had 
come clean off late in the afternoon of the 
previous day. In one place I slipped and slid 
bodily down for about twenty yards, when, 
luckily for me, a small shrub stopped me. My 
companion thought-I had gone to the bottom, 
and shouted to know if I was still alive. I called 
back, and waited where I was until he came down 
to me. Never shall I forget that nightmare 
scramble ! When about half-way down we came to 
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a sheer face of rock and could go neither to the 
right nor to the left of it, neither could we 
climb back again. It seemed as though we 
were finished— stuck” on the face of a mighty 
precipice, with no line of retreat in any direction. 
Things were looking pretty desperate when we 
noticed, a little lower down this face of rock, 
a big tree growing out of a crevice. Its branches 
came very near to us. Providence seemed to 
have guided us to this tree ; it offered our only 
chance of escape. One after the other we 
succeeded in jumping out and catching a branch. 
Then, after a momentary rest to recover our 
nerve, we climbed to the trunk and slid down. 
When we arrived safely at the base of the tree, 
we thanked God for our escape. But for that tree 
we should undoubtedly have left our bones there. 

The slope was still terribly steep, but the 
ferns and shrubs were now more numerous, and 
afforded us good foothold, right’to the bottom, 
where there were great boulders and heavy bush, 
through which we had to fight our way to the 
beach, about half a mile distant. Here my com- 
panion stopped to take off his boots, as some small 
stones had worked into them, and he could not 
bear the pain any longer. I myself, although my 
feet were cut and bleeding, could not stop end 
wait on him, for I was all excitement to know 
what part of the beach we were coming to. 
Accordingly I pushed on, and when I came out 
on the shore and saw where we were I jumped 
and shouted for joy, for I knew that at low water 
it would be possible to follow this beach right 
to the house, about eight miles distant. 

When my companion got near enough to hear 
me he shouted, ‘“ Where are we ?” 

“ Saved!” I yelled back. 

He hurried to where I was, and although we 
were starving, foot-sore, and well-nigh exhausted, 
we felt quite cheerful, for our wanderings were 
over. There were only about eight miles of 
boulder beach to travel before we should be 
at the house again. Struggling along over the 


* boulders, we had to sit down every ten minutes 


or so from sheer weakness, and when I looked 
at my companion, he presented such a pitiable 
sight that I could not “elp thinking of a picture 
of an exhausted traveller lying down tc die in the 
desert, with the vultures hovering round. 

The tide was coming in, and about a nile from 
home we had to take to a path leading over the 
cliffs. We had to sit down five times goiag up, 
three times going down the opposite slope and 
twice on the flat about four hundred yards irom 
the house, which we could just see, as it was row 
getting dark. We finally managed to reach the 
house about eight c’clock, and lit a candle. Our 
first act was to put two tablespoonfuls of con- 
densed milk in a mug of water, beat up an egg with 
it, and drink it. My companion wanted to eat 
a lot of peaches, but I would not let him. Then 
we went to bed. How grand those beds seemed 


. after our experience of five days and four nights 


lost in the bush! 

Next morning we got up about seven, but our 
feet had swollen so much that we could not 
put on our slippers. We had a cup of tea; 
then, when the fire was good, I made a few scones 
for breakfast, as our bread had gone bad and we 
could not tackle it. We also poached a couple of 
eggs apiece, which we greatly enjoyed after our 
long and trying fast. In a day or two we were 
quite fit again, but we never tackled any more 
exploring. 

When the census of 1911 was taken we were 
still on the island, and a special boat visited us 
to take the census of the place, and there was 
a humorous cartoon published in the Auckland 
Weekly News of May 11th, 1911, showing Little 
Barrier, with the smallest population—two 
people. On June 6th, 1911, the permanent 
curator having arrived, we bade this beautiful 
isle of solitude farewell. Now, back again in 
this great city of London, I sometimes feel more 
lonely than ever I did when lost on that little 
island in the South Pacific. 


A PICTURE-HUNTER 
IN HUNGARY. 


By A. W. CUTLER. 


Once off the beaten track, Hungary offers a rich field to the lover of t 
The peasants have all sorts of curious customs, and 
turn. 


ROM Péstyén I went to Zsolna, an 
old town in one of the most interest- 
ing sections of the Vag Valley. I 
had been advised to walk from 
Zsolna to Rajecz to sce the extra- 
ordinary rock formations which border the 
River Vag hereabouts. For the past day 
or two there had been a good deal of 
rain, and on the occasion of this walk the 
roads were so heavy that it took me three hours 
to get to Rajecz, although the trip is usually 
accomplished in much less time. The whole 
way I was slipping and sliding about in mud 
two or three inches deep, carrying two cameras 
and a tripod the while. Far in the distance I 
could see a range of rugved, mountainous hills, 
where, I gathered, the rock formations were to 
be found, but between me and those hills lay an 
interminable valley, with nothing much to break 
the monotony but the sight of the Slovak 
women working in the fields, which were dotted 
with the hammocks holding their babies. 

But there are always compensations; the 
rocks were at last reached, and so remarkable 
were some of the tricks which Nature had played 
on these works of Time that I at once forgot the 
unpleasant features of the walk. It is a curious 
fact that in freaks of this sort the unaccountable 
formations are almost invariably of a religious 
character. It was so in this instance. Praying 
priests, groups of monks, cathedral spires—all 
these, given a little imagination, were readily 
discernible. 

The most striking figure was that of a bishop, 
apparently addressing a vast congregation from 
a lofty pulpit. Nobody could have mistaken 
this for anything else, but the “ congregation ” 
were not much in evidence. I do not recollect 
seeing a single soul, but if the bishop's sermon 
was as eloquent as his surroundings his name 
and fame will soon spread. 

These peculiar rocks ran parallel with the 
river for about a mile, and then terminated 
abruptly. A succession of charming landscapes 
now presented themselves at every turn of the 


the quaint and picturesque. 
queer sights meet the observant eye at every 


In these chatty articles Mr. Cutler describes his wanderings, with an ever-ready camera, 
through this interesting and unspoilt country. 


road, and although the highway still continued 
bad and I had come only half-way to Rajecz the 
time passed pleasantly enough. 

I felt quite glad when I finally arrived at 
Rajecz. I decided to have some lunch, and 
then take the four o'clock train back to 
Zsolna, But Rajecz is purely a summer Tesort ; 
I found it had been shut up for the scason a 
month past, and had great difficulty in getting 
anything to eat. Incidentally I learned from a 
friendly Slovak who spoke some English that, 


the season being over, the train service had been 
largely discontinued, and that the next train to 


Zsolna left at 8 p.m. I was leaving Zsolna at 
nine o'clock that night, so there was nothing for 
it but to walk the whole way back again which 
did. é : 

I come now to a curious experience which still 
remains unexplained. Reaching Zsolna at 5 p.m. 
I determined to have a cup of coffee and a hair. 
cut—both much needed. At an hotel close to 
the one I was staying at I had discovered one or 
two people who liked to air their very moderate 
knowledge of the English language ; the way 
they constructed their sentences was exceedingly 
entertaiming. I went to this hotel for my coffee 
hoping to find some of these gentlemen in the 
restaurant adjoining. But both hotel and 
wurant were in darkness, and the entrances 
were closed and locked. It seemed to me strange 
that a public place of this sort should be shut i 
and when I began to hunt for a barber’s aa 
was still more surprised to find every shop and 
store closed in similar fashion. The streets like- 
wise, were deserted, Clearly, there was nothing 
to do but go to my hotel, have dinner, pack up 
and leave this deserted village. So back I whe 
only to find this place also under the same cloud, 
I looked here, there, everywhere—not a soul to 
be found. Finally I peered into the kitchen 
and there was the cook, half-asleep in a chair by 
the fire, which had gone out. She couldn’t soak 
a word of English, and when by a system of 
pantomime, hitherto very effective, I indicated 
that I should like to have Something to eat, she 
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The Vag Valley is full of curious rock formations~On the right will be seen # striking 


silhouette of a bishop in a pulpit. 


looked at me as if I had imperiously put in an 
order for paté de foie gras and canvas-back duck. 

I was considering the best thing to do when a 
door opened and up came a well-dressed young 
man whom I had not seen before. He couldn’t 
speak English, but appeared to grasp at once 
the mystification with which I viewed a situation 
undoubtedly intelligible to himself, and with the 
charming good nature which I believe to be 
innate in every Hungarian he conducted me to 
a modest café in the vicinity, where I was able 
to get something to eat. 

The meal over I returned to the hotel, packed 
up, and by eight-thirty was ready to leave. 
But there were no carriages anywhere ! “Again 
the nice young man came to my rescue. Excusing 
himself for a moment, he shortly returned with 
one of the chambermaids, and while I carried my 
cameras and a few other little things the chamber- 


maid shouldered 
my portmanteau, 
and together we 
went to the 
station. I still 
2, owed the hotel 
some money, 
although I had 
paid my bill that 
morning, This I 
presented to the 
girl when she left 
me at the station, 
and I may add 
that I had no 
difficulty in per- 
suading her to 
accept the small 
balance due. 
Why Zsolna 
should have been 
closed up and 


deserted on the day 
I happened to 
leave will always 
remain a mystery 
to me. So far as I 
could gather it w ts 
not a fast day ; it 
was certainly not 
a feast of any sort. Perhaps everybody just felt 
discouraged for the nonce, and this was their way 
of showing it. 

The following morning found me once more in 
Budapest. Here I had breakfast and lunch and 
then took the afternoon train to Mezékévesd, a 
village lying almost due east from the capital. 
Express trains cover the distance in about four 
hours. A Hungarian doctor whom I met at 
Debreczen suggested that I should visit this 
place, and I shall always be glad that I went. 


A peasant family at Mezdk3vesd 
ornamented with 
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In my humble opinion there can be few 
villages in the world more interesting than 
Mezokévesd. Many might come here and say, 
““How flat the country is; how prosaic the 
people are! Yes; their dress is curious, but 
what of that? Let’s go.” Folks of this turn 
of mind had better stay away, but anybody 
desirous of making a splash at a fancy-dress ball 
may get some ideas from the pictures here 
reproduced. 2 

Mezokévesd is one of the most prosperous 
agricultural sections of Hungary. Throughout 
the week the young men, and very often the girls 
as well, work on the farms. Practically every 
house is a farm, comfortably furnished ; the 
peasantry here are distinctly well-to-do. A 
glance at the accompanying series of photographs 
confirms this statement. All these peasants are 
in Sunday costume, and a more remarkable 
dress it would be hard to imagine. 

The most distinctive feature of the cos- 
tume of the men and boys is the long 
surplice-like sleeve, which, when 
the arm hangs loose, almost 


in gala attire—Note the universal use of the long black apron, 
designs in coloured wools. 


touches the ground. The sleeve, it will be noted, 
is exceedingly wide at the wrist, while the decora- 
tions on the cuffs—if cuffs they may be called— 
are elaborate in the extreme. These embroi- 
deries are in red, green, yellow, and other coloured 
wools, and the shoulders and front of the shirt 
are ornamented in like manner. A short black 
vaistcoat, with three rows of buttons on either 
side in front, is part of the outfit, and so is the 
long black apron, always adorned at the bottom 
with patterns in coloured wool. On weekdays 


ordinary shirts are used, but the aprons are 
worn continually by both young and old of both 
sexes, and constitute a striking part of the 
costume. A soft black felt hat, usually decked 
with artificial flowers or feathers, gives the 
finishing 
touch. The 
wide trousers 
already re- 
ferred to are 
worn here,and 
the Welling- 
ton boots as 
well. 
Thetrousers, 
by the way,are 
home-made 


A young man of Mezikévesd in hi 


“; Sunday best.” 
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creations, It is a lengthy job, wisely left to the 


long winter evenings. Immense wooden frames 
are employed in the making of these trousers, 
and may be seen in almost an 
before these frames can be 


guod deal of prepar 


peasant’s home. 
used, however, a 
itory work has to be done, 


and a Mezokovesd mother is scen in one of my 
photographs busily spinning the thread which 
will eventually disappear intu a new pair of 
tr van, 

The dress of the women in this village is, 
strange to say, 
the men; they would not create nearly such 
a sensation in Piccadilly. © Note the sim- 
phiity of the costume of the three girls in 
the photograph in comparison with that 


isers for her hu 


not sv gorgeous as that of 


of the man on the right. 
They don’t care for iong 
sleeves, but favour stiff 
tucks at the shoulders, 
and are fond of a good 
deal of fancy scroll-work 
on the bodice, which but- 
tons in front. 
The second girl 
from the left in 


More peasant types—The curious ornament on the woman's 
head is a sign that she is newly married. 


the picture is wearing a long-tasselled shawl 
of sheep’s wool, deftly twisted about in such 
a way as to fall symmetrically over the breast 
and shoulders. The most notable item of 
dress amongst the women is the ribbons, hich 
may often be seen hanging loose from the waist 
to the bottom of the skirt. Head-covering 1s 
unusual until after marriage. ; 

The above photograph—a woman holding 
the hand of her little nephew at the threshold 
of her home—shows the curious head-orna- 
ment worn by the fair sex for one year after 
marriage. It is, in short, the sign of the newly- 
married woman. It is made of a light metal 
dipped in gold, and is often decorated with 
tinsel and artificial flowers. 

Ordinarily the headdress of married women 
is similar to that seen in the photograph of 
the three women sitting outside the cou 


Google 
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silk kerchief is always 
worn over it, as in the 
case of the lady on the 
left, giving the whole 
head a singularly elon- 
gated appearance. 

This photograph also 
illustrates the curious 
custom prevalent here 
of carrying babies about 
on immense pillows. By 
no means every Mez6- 
kévesd mother, how- 
ever, owns such a won- 
derful pillow as that 
seen on the left - hand 
side of the picture. 

It was at Mezdkévesd 
that I witnessed my 
second peasant wed- 
ding. I had been given 
a letter of introduction to 
the chief magistrate of this 
village, which resulted in his 
securing for me as interpreters 
two Hungarian girls—sisters— 
who had lived for some years 

in the United 
States and 
On the occasion spoke English 


of a marriage the 
bride's mother well. One or 


The babies of Mezikévesd are carried about in huge 
pillows—Note the magnificent example to the left. 


entrance to a house. All three are wear- 
ing the peculiar cone-shaped arrange- 


of basket-work, which tives her a bed, ~ 
ment, — a ae Seta = J 8% small pitlows, the other ac- 
crowns ie heads 0! ie two women ¥] and one large companied me 


one—When not in d 
use the beds are duringmystay 


to the right. Under this the hair is i 
“| made up as here in the village. 
] 


“done up,” and when out walking a 


shown. 


A Mezékévesd 
wedding—Some 
of the wedding 
presents on their 
way to the bride- 
¢room’s house. 
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The bride and her bridesmaids arriving 
at the charch, 


It was through them that I 
heard of this wedding. By great 
good fortune it turned out to 
be the most notable wedding 
of the year. The richest young 
man and the richest young 
woman of the place were about 
to marry. 

We arrived at the home of 
the bride on the morning of the 
ceremony. In the courtyard 
outside a number of women and 
children had gathered, all in 
their Sunday best. The house 
seemed to be about equally 
occupied by visitors and cooks. 
Never before have I seen such 
elaborate festive preparationsat 
a peasant’s home. The kitchen 
stove was covered with pots and 
pans of all sizes, over which 
seven or eight cooks presided, 
- and although there were no 
windows and the place was 
almost dark they couldn’t 
understand why I would not 
take their pictures. 

In a few minutes the 
inevitable gipsy band arrived, 
and quietly took up their 
positions in the yard. Here 
they divided their attention 
between their instruments 
and a jug of wine which had been brought to 
them from the house. 

Meanwhile the crowd in the courtyard in- 
creased, and presently one of the cooks appeared 
with a decanter of wine under one arm and an 
immense loaf of bread under the other. Of 
these she gave freely to anybody who would 


accept, and before long the huge 
loaf had disappeared and was 
replaced by another, 

Things were now getting 
pretty lively. At this juncture 
up came two country wagons, 
each drawn by three horses 
harnessed abreast. Each animal 
was ornamented with a flag tied 
to one ear and a large ring of 
bread to the other. These 

wagons were in- 

tended to carry the 
bride’s trousseau. 

I must ex- 

Es plain here 

that on the 

occasion of a 


The bride and groom after the ceremony. 


marriage it is always customary for the mother 
of the bride to present her with a bed, six small 
pillows, and a large one. This custom is not 
peculiar to Mezdkévesd, In every peasant’s 
home throughout Hungary you will note this 
bed and pillows patiently awaiting the wedding 
day, for very often these beds are not used in 
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the home circle, but are put on one side to be — sample, had become 


presented to the daughter when she marries. troublesome. 

On the present occasion, the mother of the A curious feature of 
bride being wealthy, she was presenting her this marriage was a 
daughter with two beds, each supporting six quantity of flowers 
small pillows and a large one ; and, in addition, carried on plates by 
two chests of drawers and other furniture. This the bridesmaids from 
outfit is always taken from the bride’s home to the home of the bride 
that of the bridegroom on the day of the wedding. to that of the bride- 
Hence the two wagons just mentioned. groom. The girls had 

The wagons took some time to load, but at considerably over a 
last they were ready to start. On the top of mile to walk. 
each vehicle sat a newly-married woman, wearing I caught my first 
the head-badge already described, to keep the glimpse of the bride 
things from toppling over. This was a necessary at the church, where 
precaution, since the horses, made restive by I had been awaiting 
the fluttering flags and irritated by the tempting her arrival, camera in 


roll of bread, which they had tried in vain to hand. The bridegroom 


enka ™ 
ge BR Ase 


The soldier 
who was told 
off to keep an 
eye on the 
Author in case 
he proved to 
be a spy. 


The great Monday market at Munkacs. 


had come in advance, after the manner of the 
Slovaks. He was a great dandy, though his cos- 
tume was simple in the extreme. The long white 
sleeves of the shirt were very elaborately em- 
broidered, but had no decorations in coloured 
wools, and instead of the ordinary black apron he 
wore a very short V-shaped apron, apparently part 
of the marriage insignia. It was made of sheep- 
skin, fringed with long brown woollen tassels. 
He wore a short black overcoat, and sported an 
The big-horned extra large feather in his hat. You will note in 
carte, which are the photograph that the arms of the overcoat 

as beasts of are not used—an invariable custom amongst 

. Hungarian peasants. 
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After a few moments of suspense the bride 
appeared, in company with all her bridesmaids, 
She was dressed in regular Sunday attire, except 
for the head-covering, which was a most gorgeous 
affair of gold, tinsel, and artificial flowers, rising 
vertically about fourteen inches above the head. 
Over her hands lay a small white handkerchief 
—another wedding custom, and one which pre- 
vails generally amongst the women on Sundays. 

This couple were known to my interpreter, 
and as they came out of church she inquired if 
I could photograph them at their home. To 
this they courteously consented. 

IT shall long remember the scenes which I 
witnessed round the courtyard of the bride- 
groom’s home. A great crowd of people had 
already gathered here. There was another band 
playing dance music in a fenced-off enclosure, 
while sitting on the ground directly in front of 
the principal entrance to the house were two 
rows of old women, busily discussing a sort of 
meat porridge in large bowls, which they held on 
their laps. 

T have already alluded to the big-horned cattle 
attached to country carts in the Aljéld. The 
same sight may be seen around Mezékévesd, 


only the cattle have much larger horns. On the 
day of my departure a wagon drawn by four 
oxen stopped just outside my hotel. Their 


horns were simply enormous, and I ran out and 
photographed them. I have only scen bigger 
horned cattle in one other place, and that was 
Oporto, Portugal. 

The centre photo.on the previous page was taken 
at Munkacs, a far cry from Mezékévesd. It is 
not a great distance from the Russian frontier, 
and quite close to Galicia. The town is peopled 
almost entirely by Jews from Galicia, who not 
only engage in various business enterprises 
but drive all the public carriages and con- 
veyances. 

The surrounding country is populated by 
Slovaks of a different type to those inhabiting 
the Vag Valley. Although. the weather was 
- quite warm, men and women alike wore an over- 
coat of sheepskin, which came only to the knees, 
where it terminated in ragged ends. These 
people also work in the fields, coming into 
market at Munkdcs to sell their fruits and 
vegetables. The great Monday market, which 
the picture illustrates, is really a remarkable 
scene. Long before daylight an endless chain of 
carts, drawn chiefly by oxen and cows, heads for 
this place, and about ten o'clock the market is 
in full swing, the wide, open space where it is 
held being literally packed with wagons, and 
men and women in their curious sheepskin 
overcoats busily engaged in selling their wares. 

Thad my one and only disagreeable experience 


at Munkdcs, and even this was more humorous 
than disagreeable. 

A letter of introduction had been given me to 
the mayor of the town, but although I called 
repeatedly he was always out, so I went to the 
police department to secure permission to take 
photoyraphs—a mere form usually required when 
arriving at a village or town. Here the chief of 
police calmly directed that both my cameras 
should be taken from me, tied about with 
string, sealed and stamped at the knot. The 
stamp was given me by way of a receipt. I was 
told to call the following morning and that it 
would be all right. 

I called several times next day, always to find 
the chief of police absent. His representative, 
who spoke English, murmured something about 
the fortress near the town and the proximity to 
the Russian frontier, which necessitated special 
caution ; “at times like the present,” added this 
gentleman, “we naturally look upon every 
stranger as a spy.” He advised me to go to 
Budapest, get a licence to take photographs 
from the Minister of the Interior, and return for 
my cameras. When I inquired if I could not 
secure and forward the licence by mail and have 
my cameras sent to me, he replied in the negative. 
No; I must come.in person. This seemed 
unreasonable, as Budapest was a day’s journey 
off. 

Well, to make a long story short, my cameras 
were restored to me on the morning of the third 
day, on condition that I left the town that day. 
I agreed to do this, and meanwhile, my train 
not leaving until late in the afternoon, a soldier 
was told off to watch my movements. He 
followed me about like Mary’s little lamb—twice 
to my bedroom, to the great entertainment of 
the hotel proprietor and the chambermaid, I 
took his photograph just to show there was no. 
ill-feeling between us. 

I arrived at Budapest the following morning 
and went straight to the office of the English 
Consul-General. Having told my story he sent 
a man over to police headquarters, which resulted 
in the information that no licence of any sort was 
necessary to take photographs ; anybody could 
take pictures anywhere, the only possible re- 
striction being bridges and fortresses, but no 
permit was required even then. 

I donot harbour any ill-feeling against the chief 
of police at Munkdcs. He was simply a little 
over-zealous in the performance of his duty. 

The uncertain weather which marks the 
approach of winter had now set in, so, after 
a few more days spent around Budapest, I 
returned to England, well satisfied with my 
travels in a country which deserves to be known 
much better than it is, 
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An account of the ex- 
periences of the crew of 
a little fifty-ton yacht 
on a six-thousand-mile 
voyage across the 
Atlantic to Buenos 
Ayres. Storms andcalms 
beset the tiny vessel, a 
magnetic storm rendered 
her compass useless, a 
whale endeavoured to 
heave her out of the 
water, some of the stores 
went bad, and the ship’s 
cat tried to commit 
suicide! Spite of every- 
thing, however, the 
plucky little band 
brought the “ Edel- 
weiss” safe and sound 
to her destination. 


eas 


Captain C. P. Cotton. 
Stapleton, the com der 
of the ** Edelweiss, 


S a general rule, small yachts 
built in England for the purpose 
of cruising or racing in the calm 
waters of Rio Janeiro Harbour 
or New York Bay accomplish 
their transatlantic journey on the decks of 
the great liners. To attempt to sail a vessel 
not built for deep-sea conditions thousands 
of miles from the nearest land into latitudes 
frequently disturbed by storms of terrific 
violence is no less hazardous an enterprise 

than to attempt to cross the English 

Channel at its widest point in a Rob Roy 

canoe. In either case wind and weather may 
be favourable at starting, but within a re- 

markably short space of time the circum- 
hich was navigated across the — stances are liable to be changed. 


a voyage of six thousand miles. 5 Z 
rom « Photo. by Sweet & Jennings, Fortunately for us, there will always be 
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found men willing to take the greatest ris 
sometimes even to attempt the impossible— 
without the smallest prospect of either kudos or 
reward, Such a one was Captain Cotton-Staple- 
ton, who undertook to navigate the Edelweiss 
from Gosport to Buenos Ayres. 

During recent years the Edelweiss has been 
familiarly known to yachting men as the South- 
wind, a trim, sc hooner-rigge d vessel of 49°6 tons 
register, which was seldom absent from the 
regattas at Cowes and Harwich. It was in 
such sheltered waters as the Solent and Plymouth 
Sound that her designer and builders intended 
her to pass the majority of her days, with an 
occasional summer cruise around the coast, 
perhaps, or to the Norwegian fjords. 

The yacht is seventy-eight feet over all, 
eighteen fect beam, with a draught of ten and 
a half feet. She can carry a crew of eight in 
the forecastle, including a cook and steward, 
and besides a small but comfortable dining-cabin, 
situated amidships, is provided with four good 
cabins and a bath-room. 

In command of this frail and slender vessel, 
which may be compared to a young and de licate 
girl set to the work of a coal-miner, Captain 
Stapleton sailed from Gosport at noon on 
September 27th, 1913. He had with him Mr. 
T. Owen, representing the owner ; Mr. T. Bond, 
assistant navigator ; and Mr. R. Chantril, mid- 
shipman, The crew consisted of F. Stokes, 
sailing master; five “able-bodied” seamen, 
a cook, and a steward, 

At first blush this appears a sufficient com- 
plement, but it is necessary to point out that, 
just as the yacht herself was intended for pro- 
tected waters only, the crew, though capable 
yachtsmen, were without deep-sea experience or 
knowledge of navigation. 

A gentle and favourable wind, blowing south- 
south-east, as if luring the Edelweiss from her 
accustomed haunts, carried her past the Needles. 
That evening the lights of Portland Bill and 
St. Alban’s Head gradually faded out of sight, 
and by daybreak the white shores of England 
were left far behind. 

The vessel was then found to be considerably 
out of her intended course, in spite of the fact 
that the compass had been adjusted before leaving 
the Solent. There was, in fact, an error of two 
miles in the ship’s position for every ten miles 
tun, a fact which Captain Stapleton had to bear 
in mind in all his calculations, until his compass 
was rendered practically useless. 

Ushant was sighted on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth, and the yacht passed the shoulder 
of the famous bay. By those who “ earn their 
bread upon the waters,” the lighthouse upon 
the Isle of Ushant is regarded as the first mile- 


stone, which lies, as it were, at a point whence 
several steamship routes converge—namely, 
those to the Cape of Good Hope, the Horn, and 
the East by way of the Suez Canal. The famous 
light flashes good- -bye to the green and foggy 
north ; beyond les infinity. 

That day the wind, still from the south-east, 
worked up to a gale. A confused swell rolled 
north from Finisterre. During the night the 
sea still rose, and at daybreak the Edelweiss 
was called upon to play a part for which she was 
never intended. 

Several land birds, driven out to sea, sought 
refuge on the stricken yacht, and so exhausted 
were many of these that they actually settled 
on the heads and shoulders of the crew. Time 
and again such heavy seas were shipped that 
there was danger of the hatches being driven in, 
and in a short time the after-cabins were flooded 
and the passage-way knee-deep in water. A 
square sail on the foremast, splitting with a 
report like that of a gun, was carried off by the 
wind like a broken kite. 

The storm dropped as suddenly as it had 
arisen, leaving the Edelweiss becalmed, seventeen 
miles out of her course. A slight swell remained, 
the aftermath of the storm, but had it not been 
for innumerable schools of porpoises there would 
have been hardly a ripple upon the surface of 
the water. It was as if Nature had put forth 
her strength for an instant as a warning, as if 
the gule had been nothing but a forcible hint 
to the Edelweiss to get back in all haste to the 
Solent. The yacht had no business on the high 
seas at all, much less in the Bay of Biscay, two 
hundred miles from the coast. 

For two days the little vessel lay becalmed. 
Despite the fact that the sca was alive with 
countless numbers of jellyfish, the majority of 
the crew went overboard to bathe. Captain 
Stapleton himself was in the water, at some dis- 
tance from the ship, when to his horror he 
observed the large, triangular dorsal fin of a 
shark rapidly approaching. The alarm was 
given, and there followed a race for the rope 
ladder which had been lowered at the ship’s side. 
No sooner was the last man safely out of the water 
than the shark came alongside, cruised twice 
round the ship, and then dived into the depths, 
probably feeling somewhat mortified and not in 
the best of tempers. 

The looked-for breeze did not come until the 
night of Saturday, Octoher 4th. The wind 
freshened into a squall, only to fall again almost 
as suddenly into another calm, during which the 
rain came down in torrents. The yacht rolled 
idly on a long, oily swell, the sheets and sails 
banging helplessly, and the blocks creaking as 
though complaining of their enforced inaction. 
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From a Photo. by} 


After two days the wind rose again. Within 
half an hour it was blowing a gale, with a heavy 
following sea. It scemed as if there was no 
such thing as moderation in the whole of the 
Western Ocean. These intermittent calms and 
gales were enough to irritate a saint. Midship- 
man Chantril had already over-stayed his leave 
in England, and Captain Stapleton was naturally 
anxious to make a good passage to Buenos Ayres. 

Until Madeira was sighted it blew a fresh 
south-westerly gale, and a heavy head sea was 
encountered. Captain Stapleton decided to run 
the ship for shelter under the lee of the island, 
whence, as soon as the weather moderated, he 
was able to make Funchal Harbour, where 
fresh water and provisions were obtained. 

On October 11th the voyage was continued, 
and for the next week the little Edelweiss 
experienced favourable weather. She was making 
for St. Vincent when once again the wind 
freshened, the sky became overcast, and the sea 
took on an ugly appearance, great rollers lifting 
the yacht like a cork. At midnight on the 


The officers and crew of the “ Edelweiss.” 


[Sweet & Jennings. 


nineteenth Captain Stapleton hove the vessel 
to, lowering the foresail and the staysail. Shortly 
afterwards it was discovered that the cabins 
were awash, and the ship filling rapidly with 
water. All hands were immediately called on 
deck, to rig and man the pumps, which were 
soon found to be inadequate to avert catastrophe. 
By that time the ship was nearly water-logged, 
and it was still blowing hard. To all appear- 
ances she had sprung a leak, and was now so 
low in the water that the seas ran over her as 
though she were a derelict. 

All night long search was made to discover the 
root of the trouble, and it was not until nearly 
daybreak that it was found that the cork in one 
of the outlet pumps had been forced in by the 
heavy weather, and that the ship had filled 
with water through the very passage which was 
supposed to keep her drained ! 

The cork was securely replaced and the 
yacht eventually pumped dry, after which she 
struggled to make headway in the storm under 
a trysail and a storm jib. 
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The next day the weather cleared, which per- 
mitted the bilges to be cleaned out. But the 
majority of the fresh provisions, such as flour, 
butter, and potatoes, which had been procured 
in Madeira, had been destroyed by the salt 
water, A large shoal of flying fish that came 
on board that day soon found their way to the 
cook’s galley, where they were converted into 
breakfast. 

On the twenty-second the Edelweiss made 
St. Vincent, where the ship’s officers and crew 
went ashore, to be assailed by legions of beggars, 
who persisted in dogging their footsteps through 
the streets. The climate, moreover, was close 
and humid, and the atmosphere infested with 
what may be described as a pot- pourri of 
obnoxious smells. When these shores faded out 
of sight, therefore, and the peak of Soufriére, 
the great volcano in the north-west of the island, 
disappeared beyond the horizon. there was no 
great feeling of regret on board the Edelweiss. 

There is a sailors’ superstition that every ship 
should carry a cat, and the Edelweiss was no 
exception to the rule. ‘‘ Boy,” the ship’s cat, 
had been terribly seasick throughout the voyage. 
During calm weather he sometimes condescended 
to patrol the deck, but as soon as ever the wind 
Tose it was his custom to retire, with the loss of 
as little dignity as possible, to a certain fold-up 
bunk in the passage-way, known as the steerage, 
which was used as a receptacle for luggage, 
unused furniture, and stores. Here “ Boy” 
would remain, resisting all temptation in the 
way of tinned milk and even fish, and frequently 
necessitating the dismantling of the whole place 
to dig him out. Finally he was stowed away 
with the fowls, where he remained until the 
memorable storm of October 26th, refusing all 
food, perfectly assured in his feline heart that 
he was doomed to a watery grave. 

During the twenty-fifth the rain came down 
in torrents, the sky being black as ink. The wind 
got up towards evening, and it was necessary 
to reef the foresail. All that mght and the next 
day the vessel laboured to a heavy and confused 
sea. Once the helmsman allowed her to broach 
to, when the little ship heeled right over on her 
beam ends, and a great wave swept her from 
stem to stern. 

The night was so dark that it was impossible 
to see one’s hand in front of one’s face. The 
rain still continued to come down in torrents. 
The foresail and the staysail were hauled down 
in the nick of time, for suddenly a rush of wind 
- struck the yacht hke a hot blast from an oven. 
Almost immediately a crash of thunder re- 
sounded above the masts, and the darkness was 
split by an awful flash of lightning that must 
have lasted for thirty seconds. 


By this time all hands were on deck. After 
the glaring brightness of the lightning it was 
at least two minutes before anyone could see at 
all, and for a moment Captain Stapleton believed 
that the ship had actually been struck. Indeed, 
three men hauling on a wire rope had received 
severe clectric shocks. Also the compass appeared 
to have gone mad, the needle twisting round 
and round, first this way and then that, shaking 
meanwhile as though it were imbued with life. 

The thunder and lightning continued, the 
crashes and flashes coming with alarming 
rapidity. All the forces of Nature seemed to be 
leagued together to destroy the little pleasure 
yacht that had ventured so far from land. 
All this time it was impossible to know where 
anyone was, or what was happening. The men’s 
eyes were blinded by the lightning ; people not 
three {cet apart were obliged to shout at one 
another at the top of their voices in order to 
make themselves heard. 

Presently the steward, appearing on deck, 
found his way with difficulty to Captain Staple- 
ton, and reported that the cabin was full of 
thick smoke, and he feared that the ship was on 
fire. On investigation it was discovered that 
a kind of clectric fog pervaded the whole ship. 
It is impossible to explain exactly what this was, 
and very difficult to describe it. It was in 
colouring something approaching steel blue, and 
—though it may have becn merely imagination— 
more than one person on board testified to being 
conscious of a peculiar and distinctive smell, 
which can only be described as “ metallic.” 

From the little that is known concerning 
magnetic storms, this smell is supposed to be 
due to the formation of ozone. At such times, 
there is little doubt, rapid variations occur in the 
earth’s magnetic elements, and these, besides 
bringing about certain changes in the atmosphere, 
are no doubt responsible for such phenomena 
as “ luminous rain” and that strange, continuous 
shiramering in the sky which cannot properly 
be described as lightning, and which is so often 
sent in storms of this description. On this 

vasion the thunder and lightning, though 
particularly violent and vivid, were of the kind 
that is commonly experienced, but the presence 
of the fog-like atmosphere and its peculiar smell, 
to say nothing of the disturbed condition of the 
compass, is sufficient evidence of the magnetic 
nature of the tempest. 

In point of fact, the compass, as was soon 
discovered, had been rendered utterly useless. 
Captain Stapleton steered the ship by the wind 
until after 11 p.m., by which time the storm 
had sufficiently abated to allow him to look over 
the vessel and sce what damage had been 
done. 
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“Almost immediately a crash of thunder resounded above the masts, and the darkness was split by an awful flash of lightning.” 


The topmast had been struck by lightning, and 
was split apart in the shape of a catapult. 
Several other spars had been broken, and in one 
place the taffrails were badly twisted. Many of 
the crew complained of splitting headaches, and 
some were still suffering from the effects of the 


electric shocks they had received. Commander 
Owen found himself minus one leg of his trousers, 
which had been torn from off him as by an in- 
visible hand. As for “ Boy,” the fowl-coop had 
been swept overboard, and the poor cat was found 
hanging by its neck down a skylight, much more 


“One huge fellow disappeared under the water about a hundred yards from the 
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ship, and endeavoured to rise to the surface immediately under her keel.” 
Vol. xxxiii,—25. 
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dead than alive. He was, indeed, in such a bad 
way that the steward suggested throwing him 
overboard, but to this the crew would not agree. 
“ Boy ” was looked upon as a mascot, and how 
it was he escaped from out of the hen-coop and 
had not been drowned with the fowls is a mystery 
that smacks of the supernatural. ‘The bars of 
the coop were so close together that it is almost 
impossible to believe that the cat managed to 
squeeze himself through. Again, the question 
_arises, whatever induced him to do so ? He must 
have made his escape only a few minutes before 
the hen-coop went overboard, since he was heard 
mewing just before the storm swept down upon 
the ship. After this, no one need doubt that the 
cat tribe is possessed of a sense of prescicnce that 
is indeed weird and uncanny. 

By degrees the gale subsided, and before dawn 
a few stars appeared, which made it possible to 
steer, more or less, in the required direction. 
After the storm on the twenty-sixth the ship’s 
course could be directed only by the sun and 
stars, and there were days when it was not 
possible to obtain an observation, when the 
greatest doubts arose as to her exact position 
on the chart. 

Next day fine weather prevailed, and that 
same afternoon, as if indecd there were some 
cruel irony at the command of Nature in these 
forsaken latitudes, the little Edelweiss was once 
again becalmed. 

“During the interminable days that followed, 
when the ship lay idle or else made but inappre- 
ciable headway, the opportunity was taken to 
repair such damage as had been effected by the 
storm. The polarity of the compass was found to 
have been reversed ; the poles had changed places. 
Captain Stapleton reversed the magnets without 
effect, and it was then discovered that the 
steel steering-gear had actually been turned into 
an clectro-magnet | The compass could not be 
moved, since the helmsman would then be unable 
to read it, and, as there were no spare magnets on 
board, the remainder of the voyage had to be 
completed with a compass showing a deviation 
of thirty-six degrees, from which practically all 
directive power had gone. 

Small wonder there was not a man on board 
who did not show signs of being depressed. 
Captain Stapleton himself fell ill, but, though 
suffering from severe and continued neuralgic 
pains in the head, remained in active command 
of the ship. A gramophone was produced from 
out of the recesses of the forecastle, but as only 
one record could be found, and that was nothing 
more or less than “ Hitchy-Koo,” the second 
state of things was distinctly worse than the 
first, and the wretched “Boy” attempted 
suicide, He crawled along the taffrail, looking 


down long and mournfully into the oil-smooth 
water, and then actually endeavoured to descend 
the side of the ship. From the predicament in 
which the poor animal had placed himself in 
a moment of complete despondency—or perhaps 
of mental aberration—he was rescued by a 
member of the crew. 

To one who has never been becalmed for days 
at a time, in the midst of an illimitable ocean, the 
value of the trade winds can never rightly be 
understood. Sometimes these trade winds can 
be seen approaching over the glassy surface of 
the sea, like a legion of white horses scampering 
in the sunlight. In a trice the temperature falls, 
the atmosphere freshens, the sails fill, and the 
good ship takes up her course. Not until 
November 4th was sailing weather experienced, 
when the south-east trades took the Edelweiss 
in tow, and put new hearts into her officers 
and crew. 

But the calm and the hot weather had had 
their ill-effects. The ship, from stem to stern, 
reeked with an abominable smell. The cause 
of this was soon discovered. Several tins of 
provisions were found to be covered with small 
white worms, and many had burst open. A 
hundred and sixty tins had to be jettisoned, and 
whilst this work was in progress one went off 
with a noise like a twelve-pounder gun. 

A few days later, four hundred miles from 
Rio, the Edelweiss was becalmed again, and on 
this occasion an extraordinary incident occurred. 
A school of whales was sighted, bearing straight 
down upon the yacht, diving and spouting after 
the manner of their kind. One huge fellow dis- 
appeared under the water about a hundred yards 
from the ship, and endeavoured to rise to the 
surface immediately under her keel. The yacht 
was lifted at least two or three inches in the 
water. For some moments the back of the 
great beast was clearly discernible from both 
sides of the ship before he dived into the depths— 
suffering, no doubt, from a species of gigantic 
saddle-gall. 

After three days the ship was again enabled 
to continue on her course, and on the fifteenth 
land was observed on the starboard bow, and 
recognized as Cape Frio, to the east of Rio de 
Janeiro. In making the port Captain Stapleton 
experienced much uneasiness, as not only was 
his compass unreliable, but the ship’s chrono- 
meter had been found to be inaccurate. : 

However, once safe in the harbour, which 
holds the reputation of being the finest in the 
world after Sydney, New South Wales, compas 
corrections were effected, and there was every 
prospect of a smart and favourable passage to 
Buenos Ayres. 

The Edelweiss left Rio on November 21st. 
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Land was again sighted on the twenty-seventh, 
on which day a squall drove up from the east, 
the vessel straining and labouring heavily in 
a high, tumbling sea. The following morning 
the weather increased in violence, and the wind, 
veering towards the south, blew a terrific gale. 
The Edelweiss was now at the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata, difficult to navigate at the 
best of times, since the estuary is barred ‘by 
numerous shoals and banks. ‘The starboard boat 
was carried away, but Captain Stapleton imme- 
diately hove to, and at considerable risk succeeded 
in getting it aboard 

That night proved to be the most strenuous 
of the whole voyage. Captain Stapleton remained 
on deck, without food or sleep, for thirty hours, 
during which time the yacht fought her way into 
the estuary. The River Plate has many dangers, 
as well as shoals and shallows. In bad weather 
buoys frequently get adrift; large trees and 
blocks of wood come floating down upon the 
current, the weight of any one of which would 
be sufficient to knock a hole in such a small 
craft as the Edelweiss, and send her to the bottom 
in the space of a few brief seconds. 

In the end, however, good seamanship pre- 
vailed, and the yacht made the river. No 
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The “ Fdelweiss” swinging for compass adjustments before commencing her long voyage. 


sooner was she there than she was all but run 
down by a tramp sceamer that failed to get out 
of her way. Commander Owen was the master 
of sufficient Spanish to tell the tramp what he 
thought of him, whereas Captain Stapleton had 
to express his feelings in the less fluent language 
of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Thus did the voyage of the Edelweiss come 
to an end. At 6.28 on the morning of 
November 29th the little craft dropped her 
anchors off the Yacht Club Argentino, She 
had covered a distance of six thousand three 
hundred and seventy-six miles, and_ passed 
through ordeals that would have tested the capa- 
bilities of many a five-thousand-ton steamer. 

As far as Captain Stapleton and his officers 
were concerned, the job was done solely for the 
credit of doing it. Were it not for this faithful 
and unvarnished account of the voyage of the 
Edelweiss, no one except their own personal 
friends would be any the wiser, which, in these 
days, seems something of a pity. They were of 
the same breed of men as all English sailors, from 
Drake to Scott and the crew of the Titanic. They 
were volunteers who asked for no reward beyond 
the sweet satisfaction of knowing that they had 
“ bluffed the eternal sea.” 


(Sweet & Jennings, 


“My chance came at last 
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“AL ILTHOUGH accustomed to taking 
( QI short trips by machila, I had never 
of: 4@) made an all-night journey, such as 
POip.@) would be necessary for the trip back 

= to Quilimane, and I certainly did 
not look forward to it with the most joyful 
anticipation. 

The night conveyance differs somewhat from 
that used in the day-time, being a simple ham- 
mock slung on a long pole. Our friends seemed 
to think nothing of the forty-mile journey, it 
being a frequent occurrence to them, and the 
swing of the improvised bed and the chatter of 
the boys only lulled them to sleep. Somehow or 


of vivid pen-pictures of life in Portuguese Bast Africa. The Authoress went out, as a young 


1, husband, who was in the Consular service. 
nd she met with many curious and amusing experiences before she 


settled down. 


Needless to say, she found everything 
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other, the intense loneliness of an African night, 
amid swamps and thick brush, did not altogether 
appeal to me. However, a woman living entirely 
amongst men must do as they do, and I did not 
wish to be thought a coward. Morcover, I knew 
that travelling in the intense heat of the day woul 
be very tiring, and we wished to have as mu 
daylight as possible on the Quaqua River for 
shooting. 

Rather a sensation was caused a day or two 
before we left by the news that a man had been 
eaten by a lion. It appeared that a half-caste 
Portuguese trader, who had a store some quarter 
of a mile away, suddenly disappeared. 
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and I got in a good shot.” 


search being made by his friends, his remains—a 
few of the larger bones—his books, and his hat 
were found scattered about some distance away, 
close to some thick bush. It was said he had 
walked down towards the river while in a semi- 
intoxicated condition, and must have been 
pounced upon by a lion. Such a tragedy rarely 
happened in the district, man-eaters being as few 
and far between as 
people who were fool- 
hardy enough to 
wander off alone at 
night-time. 

This little incident, 
however, hardly 
tended to make me 
more appreciative of 
what was before us. 
We waited fora 
bright moonlight 
night to make a start, 
on account of there 
being less likelihood 
of meeting any 


On the way to the Quaqua River. 


prowling wild animals en route, darkness also 
making it difficult for the boys to keep to the 
beaten track. 

Finally our dusky army assembled, some 
twenty or thirty in number, and we set off, 
amidst a chorus of good-byes and good wishes, 
speeding along at d t pace and much amused 
at the wrigg gger adopted by the boys to 
show prowess in their 
art. 

The faint calls 
of friendly voices 
followed us for 
some time, until the 
chanting and the 
pit-a-pat of the 
boys’ feet drowned 
the distant echo. A 
happy Kaffir band 
acted as an advance 
guard, armed with 
every tin can and 
rattle they could ex- 
tract from friendly 
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cooks, and accompanied by lusty yells, inter- 
spersed with native chants. Meanwhile 
our bearers were travelling swiftly through 
the night. Some were clad in gaudy-coloured 
blankets, others had nothing but loin - cloths 
and huge hats of plaited straw, their shoulders 
glistening in the moonlight. How easily they 
relieved one another, running in and out 
from under the machila poles without stopping 
or shaking one in the least ! 

As they ran the machiletros chattered unceas- 
ingly ; one wondered how it was they had so 
much to talk about. Possibly we ourselves 
were the principal subjects of discussion, together 
with speculations as to the presente, or tips, they 
were likely to get at the journey’s end. It is 
always money, all the world over ! 

Sleep being far from me, I shouted to my 
husband, but he was a long way behind, my team 
having thoroughly outpaced his. The narrow- 
ness of the tracks makes machila travelling rather 
unsociable. The boys, too, are so keen on racing 
one another that it is almost impossible to induce 
them to keep together. 

We finished a twenty-mile run at 2 a.m., 
halting at a small Kaffir village, where a relay 
of bearers awaited us. As usual, the whole 
place turned out to see us, I being a particular 
source of interest, for many of them, probably, 
had never seen a white woman before. 

We took a few moments to stretch our some- 
what cramped limbs and then set off again. 

This time R—— was slightly ahead, and I 
hastened my human steeds, wishing to keep as 
close to him as possible. Soon clouds drifted 
over the moon, and a nasty mist arose, gradually 
developing into a thick fog, which made my 
mosquito net drip in an uncomfortable way 
on my face. I could see nothing, and, getting 
no response to my calls, it was evident that we 
were once more separated. Presently, however, 
a surprised ‘‘ Halloa !”’ assured me he was not far 
off. Suddenly I felt myself lifted up, the pole 
of the machila resting on the boys’ heads, and 
we waded through a stretch of water, which 
rose almost to the boys’ waists—evidently the 
reason for R——’s exclamation. I expected 
every moment to get an unwelcome bath, but 
not a drop touched me. 

The fog became even denser as we proceeded, 
and for the first time a nervous feeling took 
possession of me. Our machilas were once more 
close together, however, my husband having 
given the boys strict orders not to separate. I 
peered out fearfully, trying to penetrate the 
darkness that enveloped us. Thoughts filtered 
through my mind of the dangers of travelling 
with no moonlight, but I drove them away as 


Progress was now very difficult, the boys 
ploughing through an expanse of rice swamp, 
churning up the stagnant water, and making 
things anything but pleasant for us. Even their 
everlasting chatter ceased for a time; how- 
ever, they regained their somewhat damped 
spirits as soon as we were on solid ground 
again. 

Suddenly the roar of a lion in 

A Voice in the distance broke upon the still- 

the Night. ness of the night, followed by an 

awe-inspiring silence. Nota buzz 
of an insect or chirp of a cricket was to be heard, 
nothing but dead silence, as if all living things 
recognized the supremacy of the king of beasts. 
Only those who have heard a lion in his native 
lair can possibly realize the “ creepy” feeling 
that came over us on hearing this dread sound. 

For a moment our boys hesitated ; I wondered 
if they intended dropping us and making a bolt 
for it. Icaught their whispered cries of “ simba ” 
(lion), and then R——’s voice urging them on. 
A perfect pandemonium of sound broke out, 
pots and cans being rattled with tremendous 
vigour. The boys really behaved splendidly, 
and I felt almost sorry for my momentary doubt 
of their loyalty. On we went at top speed, and 
not another sound reached us, so that we 
fervently hoped we had left our leonine friend 
far behind. 

Dawn was now beginning to break. Oh! 
how welcome it was, the first bright streak of an 
African morning, and with it my spirits revived 
after the long, tedious night. The air seemed 
fresher, and I quite enjoyed the warmth of my 
blanket as I tucked it closer about me. Had I 
not felt so stiff, I might have fallen asleep. 

The boys, in anticipation of their journey’s 
end and breakfast, were once more chanting and 
laughing. Only another half-mile, and we would 
be at Mugurumbo, where we expected to find our 
houseboat and our faithful che/, with breakfast 
prepared. 

The machilieros put on a final spurt, and we 
soon drew up in great style at a little hut raised 
high on piles near the river bank—the telegraph 
station seeming to us weary travellers the centre 
of civilization. 

A sleepy half-caste official, wearing a very fine 
pair of red epaulets on an extremely dirty 
khaki uniform, which I am sure had also done 
duty as night attire, came forward to meet us. 

We immediately scanned the river for our 
boat, but to our intense disappointment not a 
trace of it was to be seen. Turning to our 
epauleted friend, all we could get out of him 
was, “Nao sabe.” He remembered, after a 
time, however, that a telegram had arrived a day 


foolish and closed my eyes in an effort to sleep. , or two previously, which proved to be for us, 
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saying that our boat had left some days before. 
This was not very comforting, when we were 
longing for a wash and food for ourselves and 
boys, but there was nothing to do but await 
developments. 

It was soon clear to us that we had arrived at 
a very hungry camp, the official apparently 
feeding in Kaffir fashion, and having nothing to 
spare at that. Melo, however, anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself, soon appeared with & mysterious 
look, carrying some eggs, which he proceeded to 
boil in one of our bandsmen’s tin drums. 

Our hopes were soon dashed when, opening 
them one after the other, it became apparent 
that some poor old hen had been robbed of her 
prospective family ! 

The telegraph hut being put at our disposal, 
we sat there and discussed matters, vowing 
vengeance on our boat-boys, wondering what we 
should do if we had to spend a night here. The 
heat in the stuffy little place was intolerable, 
making us for the time quite forget how hungry 
we were. Suddenly, to our joy, we heard in the 
distance the native boat-songs of our paddlers, 
fascinating at any time, but doubly so now. 

We rushed out to watch them coming up the 
river, and smiled at their dismay when they saw 
us there before them. So relieved were we at 
their arrival, however, that we quite forgot the 
promised scolding when they jumped out, 
scraping their feet and grinning with pleasure. 

A fire was soon lighted and Dinheiro, my cook, 
quickly got to work. After performing our 
ablutions as well as the limited space of the 
cabin allowed, we were more than ready for the 
tempting breakfast he prepared. 

Our runners fed and sent off happy with their 
presente, we were soon off in the opposite 
direction, paddling down the river at a good clip. 

The stream at this point is shallow and very 
narrow, not more than thirty yards across, 
reminding one of some of the lovely back-waters 
of the Thames at home, were it not for the 
scorching, tropical glare of the sun. On either 
side are graceful, willowy bushes and trees, in 
some places forming a complete arch, affording 
delightful shade. Numbers of birds of gorgeous 
plumage flit from branch to branch, mostly of 
the kingfisher family, of which I counted ten 
varieties—possibly there are more—from the tiny 
brilliant yellow and blue-white fellow, not much 
larger than a humming-bird, to the big black-and- 
white, as large almost as a magpie. They 
showed absolutely no fear of us, the natives never 
molesting them. 

An hour before dark, our men being now tired, 
we tied up for the night, choosing a spot near a 
small sand-spit—a good place for an impromptu 
kitchen—as the evening meal for ourselves and 


crew had to be attended to with little delay, 
darkness coming on very quickly. Dinheiro, 
having dispatched one of the boat-boys for three 
stones and another for some broken twigs, was 
soon hard at work. Here was a striking instance 
of a black savage, almost, one might say, 
“recently caught,” doing, with natural native 
ingenuity and what he thought ample conveni- 
ences, that which to a trained white cook would 
have seemed an absolute impossibility on account 
of insurmountable difficulties. The result was 
an excellent four-course dinner, garnished with 
smiles, instead of something quite unfit to eat, 
served with grumbles and complaints. 

Melo meanwhile had been arranging our 
sleeping apartment. Beds were spread on the 
seats of the cabin and the whole covered by 
mosquito-netting, the Quaqua mosquitoes being 
notorious for their size and venomous attacks. 

Dinner over, we turned in for the night, not 
daring to have a light of any sort, in case we 
should expedite the expected attacks of our 
insect foes. Cramped as our quarters were, we 
were thankful for the improved sleeping accom- 
modation. ‘The crew slept for the night huddled 
together in the bottom of the boat, sardine 
fashion, covered as best they could with their 
calico loin-cloths—a poor protection against the 
attacks of the mosquitoes, judging by the amount 
of smacking that went on. 

The night passed quickly, we were all so tired, 
and by early dawn we were awakened by our 
captain’s voice. With much noise, threats, and 
furious scoldings, he was once more urging the 
boys to get under way, thus keeping up the dignity 
of his position. It all sounded very dreadful, but 
in reality meant nothing. No more pleasant 
time of the day is experienced in African boat 
travel than the early morning hours ; the chant- 
ing of the boys, the chopping of the paddles, and 
the cool, refreshing air have a peculiar charm of 
their own, indescribably restful and soothing. 

Our days on the Quaqua were more or less a 
replica of one another. In shallow places the 
boys used long punt-poles, sending us along at 
great speed, and a pleasant change after long 
hours of paddling. 

I was most anxious to bag a 
crocodile. So far they had been 
altogether too wary, wriggling 
from the bank with lightning 
rapidity at the first sound. ‘They were so much 
the colour of the mud and dead wood that we 
often lost good shots, mistaking them for fallen 
branches or logs. However, by carefully scan- 
ning the banks my chance came at last, and I 
got in a good long shot. So lucky was it that 
to my astonishment the brute never moved ; 
nine times out of ten, no matter how badly 


Bagging a 
Crocodile. 
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hurt, they will scuttle back into the water and 
are seen no more. 

Not wishing to destroy the skin by further 
shooting, before allowing the boys to jump out 
we prodded him with a pole, knowing that 
crocodiles are vicious to the last gasp. He was, 
however, almost finished, and a sharp knock on 
the spine settled him. 

I naturally thought our crew, after skinning 
him, would throw away the carcass ; but their 
ideas on the matter were very different, and they 
cut him up, with great glee, for their next meal. 
I then realized why they had followed my shot 
with such intense int We were not at all 
keen on taking this “ smelly ” freight on board, 
but we could not disappoint the boys, and I was 
immensely proud of the skin, so we put up with it. 

On the third morning we found ourselves going 
against the current, showing that we were now 
in tidal waters. The river had widened con- 
siderably, losing all its beauty, for nothing was 
to be seen except black, oozy mud-banks, 
covered with mangroves. A few hours more 
brought us round the bend, a lusty cheer from the 
boys announcing Quilimane in the distance. 
Extra speed was put on, and by noon we were 
alongside the little jetty, thankful to stretch our 
limbs and be home again. 

Pleasant and interesting as our journey had 
been in many ways, I, for one, was certainly 
glad to be home again, my large and airy bed- 
room appearing a perfect haven of rest after the 


rough-and-tumble of the past few days, not to 
mention the greatest luxury of all—a bath, with 
all its attendant comforts. 

A short time after our return we were both 
very pleased at the receipt of a telegram from the 
Foreign Office, offering us the post of Mozam- 
bique. This not only meant promotion in the 
Service, but also a change to an island always 
more or less subject to sea-breezes, which, after 
the swelteririg, vaporous heat of the river, seemed 
decidedly alluring. 

Having accepted, it was a case of “ quick 
march,” and now came the serious business of a 
general move of our household effects. This is 
at no time a pleasant ordeal, and in Africa it is 
attended with more than usual drawbacks and 
difficulties. However, by the kind help of our 
friends and neighbours, whose feelings were now. 
exemplified in a practical fashion, our packing 
began, and by hard work was soon accomplished. 

Our passages were booked by the Peters, the 
little ship in which we had first arrived, whose 
officers by this time were quite old friends. The 
only servant we took was my “ maid,” Melo. 
The cook, of whom I was so proud, and on 
whose training I had expended so much energy, I 
was regretfully compelled to leave behind, owing 
to his numerous family ties. 

I can still see the picture as we steamed slowly 
away—the stretch of glassy water reflecting the 
lights of the setting sun ; the little craft containing 
our friends, waving handkerchiefs and shouting 


The old fortress at Mozambique as seen from the sea. It is used as a prison, and contains some terrible dungeons. The surrounding 
waters teem with sharks, which take toll among convicts attempting to escape. 
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The British Consulate at Mozambique. It was formerly a monastery, built by slave labour, and had walls five feet thick. 


good-byes ; our group of house - boys standing 
on the bank with every sign of regret at our 
departure, and probably wondering who their 
next master would be. The whole was set in a 
frame of glorious tropical beauty. Who would 
think a scene so fair could in reality be such a 
pestilential and unhealthy place to live in ? 

A two-days’ run in fine weather brought us 
in sight of Ile de Goa Lighthouse, the first land- 
mark of our destination. 

Rounding the point, an imposing old fort 
rises from the clear waters, built about four 
hundred and fifty years ago by Vasco da 
Gama. This fortress, apparently so formidable 
from the sea, was in reality built as a protection 
from Arab attack on the mainland, the walls 
on the shore side being thirty feet thick, while 
those facing the sea are only eight. 

A sweeping glance at the frontage of the island 
impresses one with the idea that it is quite an 
imposing place—the fine Catholic church, Gover- 
nor-General’s palace, and well-constructed pier 
giving it a prosperous appearance. Wander 
past these into the centre of the town, however, 
and you will be impressed by the utter desolation 
and “ deadness ” of the place. This, of course, 
strikes the stranger very forcibly. 

The Consulate itself was as interesting in its 
way as the other ancient buildings of the island, 
dating back some two hundred years, and having 


been built originally, by slave labour, for a 
monastery. 

This enormous building, composed of coral, 
excavated from the island, had walls five feet 
thick and practically indestructible. As I wan- 
dered through the numerous large bare rooms 


‘and stone corridors, my imagination ran riot, 


thinking of the days when sandalled feet and 
cowled heads were sheltered under its roof, the 
many niches of the walls indicating where sacred 
objects had rested. 

I was also much exercised in my mind as to 
how our possessions, which had been ample in 
our former dwelling, would look in this wilderness. 
The drawing-room was a particular bugbear, being 
a huge apartment. However, by dint of screen 
arrangements, I managed to make it fairly 
habitable and homelike. One thing in its favour 
was its coolness, the windows overlooking the 
ocean, and it was certainly the coolest spot on 
the island, as we were often told by our friends— 
a veritable haven of rest after the exhausting 
heat outside. Being no longer a novice, I 
managed to settle down pretty quickly. The 
servants were a more intelligent class than the 
Quilimane negroes. However, plenty of trials 
were in store for me, principally on account of 
their love of strong drink. 

With the exception of the Portuguese officials, 
a half-dozen or so of young Englishmen who, 


made up the tele- 
graph staff, our 
Germanand French 
colleagues, and one 
or two heads of 
trading houses, 
society was non- 
existent.. There 
were hardly any 
white women living 
on the island at 
the time of our 
arrival, and none 
certainly with 
whom I could make 
friends. 

The place I was 
most anxious to 
explore was the old 
fortress. A pass 
had to be obtained 
beforehand from 
the authorities, and 
permission being 
granted, off we 
went in our machi- 
las, through 
narrow, entirely 
Eastern by-ways, 


whose brightly 

A curious misht. A figure of a North painted, mottled 
‘American Indian in a Mozambique : 

street, pink-and-blue 

houses radiated the 

intense heat of the sun. In passing one of the 

principal streets I noticed a tall bronze statue 


holding a triple branch of oil lamps. The figure” 


was evidently that of a North American Indian— 
an incongruous object to find on the coast of 
Africa. Curiosity prompted me to pause and see 
if there was any inscription giving a clue as to 
its origin, but there was nothing, nor could I 
ascertain from anyone the reason for its presence. 
The entrance to the fort was particularly 
imposing. The Portuguese arms were richly 
carved in stone over the gates, and a sentry 
was walking up and down almost briskly. 
Gorgeous tropical shrubs _beflowered the 
court, and there was little indeed to show 
to the casual visitor the horrors it con- 
tained of present suffering and past 
misery. We, however, were shown the 
dungeons, of which there were many. 
Most of them are fitted with heavy 
chains, either fastened to the walls 
or attached to weighty cannon- 
balls; these could only have 
been used as an extra torture and 
not as a_ prevention against 
escape, for Nature has supplied 
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guards against this contingency in the shape of 
huge man-eating sharks, with which the sur- 
rounding waters swarm. 

Outside these dungeon cells were 

A Terrible whipping-posts, over which poor 

Punishment. creatures had to kneel, their 

arms and legs being bound to iron 
tings, while lashes were administered with a 
chicotte, a strip of hippo-hide. Palmatoria was 
another torture used. Although illegal according 
to Portuguese law, it is nevertheless still widely 
used, causing excruciating pain. The implement 
employed is a flat, spoon-shaped, heavy piece of 
hardwood about an inch and a half thick, witha 
handle eighteen inches long, the spoon head 
being perforated with five holes. The person to 
be punished extends the palms of his hands, and 
sharp, regular blows are administered which, at 
each stroke, suck up the flesh. The bravest man 
can rarely stand more than thirty blows, for 
the tortured hands swell to double their natural 
size. The sentence is often several hundred 
blows, the punishment continuing on succeeding 
days until ‘* justice ” is satisfied. 

Mozambique being one of the principal convict 
settlements of the Portuguese Government, 
many poor creatures, even while we were there, 
made desperate dashes for liberty, only to be 
devoured by the sharks before the eyes of their 


guards. It was no uncommon event to hear the 
fortress- gun boom forth, announcing that 


another poor soul was running 
this ghastly gauntlet of the 
sharks sooner than 
exist, like a half - 
starved dog, in 
deplorable 
surround- 
ings. 
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There being no capital punishment under 
Portuguese law, many of the convicts were of 
course of the most desperate type—notorious 
murderers, and so on. Some of them, after a 
certain time, and as a reward for good conduct, 
were allowed to work on parole, leaving the 
fortress in the morning and returning at night, 
plying their various trades to their ownadvantage. 
Others, of a more dangerous character, might be 
seen working in chains on the road, guarded by 
slovenly half-caste sepoys. 

Once we had occasion to employ one of the 
former, an Indian jeweller. What form of devil- 
ment he had been up to we did not know, but 
after one of his visits we drew our own conclusions. 
He took from his belt, after many furtive 
glances, some really beautiful stones, wrapped in 
many pieces of dirty rag, and showed much 
anxiety to scll us some and mount them as rings, 
we supplying the gold in sovereigns. I still have 
some gold links modelled by him in the shape of 
the obsolete guns and cannon - balls in the 
fortress. 

A short description of the island and the active 
part it took in the history of slavery will, I think, 
prove interesting to Wipe Wor Lp readers. 

Mozambique Island itself is only a mile and a 
half long by half a mile wide; it is separated 
from the mainland by one of the most beautiful 
harbours on the East Coast of Africa, the 
head- quarters for hundreds of years of the 
great export market of the 
East African slave trade, 
slaves being shipped 
in native dhows to 
Madagascar 
and other 
destina- 
tions. 


on the mainland. 


On the south side of the island 


The Old there are still to be seen the ruins 
Slave- of the old slave-market, high walls 
Market. dividing many sections, where 


slaves belonging to the various 
dealers were herded like sheep. All the dealers had 
their principal slave caraals on the mainland dotted 
about in different directions within a few miles 
of the shore and each one a fortress in itself, with 
loopholed walls through which many a desperate 
battle had been fought against native attacks, 
the result of which is that nearly all are now in 
Tuins. 

These caraals were the ultimate destination of 
Arab slave-caravans from the interior, numbering 
at times from three to five hundred slaves, 
driven on foot under the greatest hardships and 
cruelties from the interior of Africa, and coming 
from as far inland as the central lakes, Tanganyika 
and Nyassa. Having been fed and rested in 
order to recuperate from the hardships of their 
long overland journey, these hapless creatures 
were drafted by their owners to their individual 
sections of the slave-market already referred to 
on the island, and thence shipped under Govern- 
ment supervision—very much to the advantage 
of the officials concerned. 

This state of things continued until more 
enlightened Portuguese rule and British inter- 
vention stepped in to interrupt the wholesale 
barter of helpless human beings, the Straits of 
Madagascar being patrolled at regular intervals 
by gunboats of both nations. 

It was necessary, we found, to follow the 
example of our colleagues and take a little house 
or shamba on the mainland, which our swift 
little cutter made quite accessible. The confine- 
ment and monotony of island life proved most 
depressing. 

We soon found a delightfully sequestered spot 
nestled amongst sweetly-scented frangipane trees 
and tropical growth of all kinds, a grateful change 
after dusty, sun-baked Mozambique. It was 
evidently one of the sites of the old slave 
caraals, being partially surrounded by high 

walls. 

Our trips always meant the transfer 
of a goodly supply of household 
belongings, not to mention my milch 
goat, which was always an_ object 
of much chaff. On more than one 

occasion, during choppy seas, 
poor Nanny was nearly washed 
overboard. 

Mr. M , our German col- 
league, with whom we became 
great chums, nearly always joined 
us, much enjoying the bathing, 
the many shoals making our 
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bathing- ground more or less immune from 
sharks. However, there was always the chance 
tg stray one, so we never ventured far 
out. 

Apropos of our morning dips, Mr. M—— 
had an experience he is not likely to forget, and 
which caused us much amusement at the time. 
My husband having already returned to dress, 
we spied in the distance three officials in full 
uniform coming towards our shamba. “‘ Callers,” 
I murmured, and my heart sank within me, for 
I knew that in my dripping condition I should 
be obliged to run the gauntlet of them on the 
veranda or remain where I was indefinitely, our 
only escape to the back premises being cut off 
by a forbidding-looking cactus hedge. However, 
it was the choice of two evils, and we chose the 
latter. I got through a narrow gap in the hedge 
more or less easily, but not so Mr. M——, who 
was of rather ample proportions, and got stuck 
half-way. His face was such a picture of abject 
woe and misery, and the situation so absurd, 
that I simply had to laugh, thereby nearly giving 
ourselves away. I did my best, however, to 
help Mr. M—— to extricate himself—by no 
means an easy matter—and the poor man 
eventually emerged like a porcupine, covered not 
only with visible prickles, but invisible, hair-like 
ones as well, which manifested themselves most 
uncomfortably when he attempted to sit or lie 
down, Needless to say, he did not put in an 
appearance, the situation having to be explained 
to our callers, who proved to be the military 
commandant of the barracks near by and two of 
his officers. 

Our absences from the island rarely extended 
over more than three or four days, and we were 
always ready to return upon hearing the signal 
gun from the fortress, announcing the arrival 
of either a mail-boat or a man-of-war, the latter 
event being much looked forward to by us as a 
pleasant addition to our limited circle of friends. 

I well remember one dinner 

A Memorable we gave to the officers, which is 

Dinner. fraught with painful memories. 

Returning rather late from the 

gunboat, where we had been for tea, I had only 
just time to dress when our guests arrived. 

Imagine our dismay on sitting down to see 
the soup and oysters handed round together by 
very shaky hands, and a plate of soup being 
partially capsized over Captain ; W-—’s 
uniform. All the boys were hopelessly intoxi- 
cated. Even the trusty Melo had succumbed, 
the cook alone remaining sober. They made 
such a hopeless jumble of the courses that it was 
impossible to know where the dinner began and 


where it ended. 


Kaffir ways, fortunately, were no novelty to 


- our guests, who looked upon it all as a huge 


joke, which, needless to say, their hostess did 
not share. 

Another even worse experience happened some 
time previously to my husband. It would seem 
incredible to those not versed in the ways of 
Kaffir servants. This time it was not only 
the table boys, but the cook who was the chief 
culprit. Inviting some of his colleagues to dine 
with him, bachelor fashion, my husband had 
given orders for dinner in the afternoon. Turtle 
soup (tinned) and chicken were to appear, the 
rest of the menu to be entrusted to the ingenuity 
of the cook. He sat down to table w th his 
guests, and after considerably delay a boiling- 
hot tin of soup, intact, was placed before him 
as if to be carved! But worse was to follow’ 
Still hoping that this little faux pas would b& 
atoned for, the party waited for a long time 
but nothing else appeared. Then one of the 
boys, less drunk than the rest, sadly confessed, 
with many shakes of his head, that the cook was 
bibido (intoxicated), and had been unable to 
catch the chicken, which was still strutting about 
in its own domain. The chef, under the impres- 
sion that the dinner had been a great success, 
had turned in to sleep off his bout ! 

Our stay on the island lasted for nearly two 
years, during which time we both suffered a 
good deal in health. Our amusements were 
limited to tennis and boating; and, as it was 
usually too hot for the former, except during 
the latter part of the afternoon, sailing was usually 
the order of the day, and many a time did 
we circumnavigate that old island for lack of 
something more interesting to do. One trip in 
particular I am not likely to forget. 

One afternoon, with a fresh wind blowing, we 
were well outside the island and, as we thought, 
well clear of the coral reefs, which extend some 
distance, when we suddenly saw, within two feet 
of our lee gunwale and only just below the 
surface of the water, a dark grey object, which at 
first we took for the outer reef. Hauling off to 
avoid the danger, to our consternation we found 
that the object followed; and on getting a 
better view we saw by the big fin that we were 
being closely convoyed by one of the most 
enormous sharks we had ever seen, a horrible 
monster, fully twenty feet long, whose intentions 
were anything but friendly. 

However, after following us for some time, we 
scared him by beating on the water with an oar, 
and he thought it wiser not to meddle with us 
and dropped astern. These same monsters 
have often been known to capsize small fishing 
canoes, devouring the fishermen ; hence their 
daring. 

By the end of our two years’ stay my husband’s 


On, 
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health, after his long residence in Africa, 
became considerably impaired through 
continued attacks of malaria. Sick leave 
being granted by the 
Foreign Office, we left for 
home, sincerely trusting 
that our coast service was 
over, and that our next 


“A plate of soup w: 
capsized over Captai 
uniform. 


agri 


post would be a more healthy and pleasant one. sad news arrived that H.M. Consul at Beira, East 
Fate, however , willed it otherwise. We had Africa, had been murdered, and we were sent 
only been in England a few months when the — out post-haste to take charge. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE DESERTER. 


By VERE D. SHORTT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK C. PAP&. 


“This story is absolutely true,” writes the Author, ‘‘but I have changed the name of the principal 

actor. The desertion took place in 1907, at which time I was serving as a lieutenant in the French 

Foreign Legion and was one of ‘ Martin’s’ company officers. The details of his escape are extracted 
from a letter which he wrote in 1909 to one of his comrades, and which was shown to me.” 


IERRE MARTIN had had enough 
of the Legion and all its ways and 
works, As he sat in an embrasure 
of the mud fort at Ain Sefra, Algeria, 
smoking one rank cigarette after 
another, his mind was made up on that point. 
Four years of Algeria—four years of marching, 
drill, and road-building for a daily wage of a 
sou—and another year to do! More than that, 
though ; it was a year and three months. He 
had forgotten the rabio, or “ make-weight,” he 
owed the French Republic for sundry terms 
of imprisonment he had received for offences 
which in civil life would have been less than 
nothing. There had been, for instance, that 
month’s prison at Sidi Bel Abbés for having 
called that fat fool of a German corporal a 
casque & pique (spiked helmet), and another 
month because the doctor had said that 
there was nothing wrong with him that time 
he had reported himself sick. What a 
fool he had been to join this triply-accursed 
Legion! At the time he had not cared much 
what happened. He was “ broke to the world ” ; 
Toinette had given him the cold shoulder ; and, 
anyhow, Algeria with its sun was a better place 
than Paris with its rain and snow. But now 
Martin felt that the hardest bench on the bleakest 
boulevard in Paris would be heaven itself com- 
pared to that embrasure in Ain Sefra Fort. 

He raised his head and looked with sour disgust 
at the yellowish grey desert flickering in the heat- 
haze, and then sprang to his feet as a new thought 
entered his head. Paris was out of his reach, but 
over there to the west there lay the land of which 
he had heard his comrades speak—Morocco. If 
he could only get there, why should he not rise 
to power and dignity, as other white men had 
done? They said in the barrack-room that 
there were three Sultans fighting one another for 
the kingdom, and that any one of them had good 
gold waiting for white men who could drill and 
lead their troops. Anyhow, once across the 
border he was safe from the Legion—but was it 
worth trying? Martin had seen the ghastly 
photographs of the bodies of deserting legionaries, 
after the Arabs have done with them, which hang 
in every barrack-room of the Foreign Legion 


in the desert stations of Algeria, for the purpose 
of discouraging desertion. He had been one of 
the party who had found the body of that 
Austrian of his own company who had gone 
en pompe (deserted) not two months ago, and 
the bare recollection made him feel sick. Nose, 
lips, eyelids cut off, body cut and hacked to rags. 
And the devils had got him within five miles of 
the fort, too! Still, the Legion and a soua day, 
and the other side of the Moroccan frontier and 
gold to burn—yes, it was worth taking the 
chance. At the worst it only meant death, and 
one had to face that in the Legion, whenever 
the Government thought the Arabs wanted a 
little schooling ; and surely a man might take 
the same risk for his freedom and money as well. 
He, Pierre Martin, had been treated like a dog 
long enough, and after to-night the Legion could 
do without him. If he got through, good; if 


not—well, he had his bayonet, and the Arabs - 


could do as they liked with his dead body. 
After all, one might as well be dead as living in 
a hole like Ain Sefra ! 

Martin rose to his feet, dusted the sand off his 
white fatigue clothing, put on his white pith 
helmet, and walked towards his room, with his 
mind made up. To-night, whatever happened, 
he would take his chance and go en pompe. 

As he entered the door the hot, sickly air of 
the barrack-room took him in the throat. The 
place was full of men, all of them half-naked, 
some lying and tossing restlessly on their cots, 
others sitting up and engaged in the eternal 
astiquage—the polishing of the black leather 
belt and pouch of the Foreign Legionary—and 
the air was unspeakably foul with the smell of 
heated humanity and the fumes of Algerian 
tobacco. Two Italians were seated on neigh- 
bouring cots quarrelling after the violent gesticu- 
latory manner of their race, and another man, 
an old legionary well known as being subject 
to fits of cafard (recurrent fits of madness), was 
lying on his back staring at the ceiling, and 
occasionally muttering indistinctly to himself. 
The corporal in charge of the room, a big fat man, 
lay in a restless doze with the sweat trickling in 
little rivulets down his bull neck and hairy chest. 
The windows were wide open to catch every 
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breath of fresh air, and outside on the sandy 
parade ground the sun smote down as if the sky 
was a white-hot steel plate, but Martin knew that 


with sunset would come the cool breeze, and then | 


a man might move about without fear of sun- 
stroke or heat-apoplexy. 

He took off his white helmet and duck tunic, 
folded the latter carefully, and placed both on 
the hot iron shelf at the head of his cot. Then 
he took down his black leather belt, with the two 
ammunition pouches on it, and began to clean 
and polish it carefully, his mind all the time work- 
ing hard on plans. 

First of all he had to get out of the neighbour- 
hood of the fort. That was easy. At sunset 
there would be dozens of men outside the walls, 
and it would be quite simple to slip away in the 
darkness. Even if any of his comrades noticed 
him going, he knew that no legionary will betray 
another whom he suspects or knows is going en 
pompe. In the Foreign Legion a man’s affairs 
are his own, and as long as those affairs do not 
interfere with the comfort or safety of his com- 
rades he is left to manage them in his own way. 
A man may announce his intention of blowing 
his brains out in a crowded barrack-room, and 
the only opposition he is likely to encounter 
will be from his room corporal, who will get into 
trouble if he carries out his intention, and from 
the room orderly, who, knowing that he will 
have to clear up the resultant mess, will urge 
on the would-be suicide the propriety of making 
the happy dispatch somewhere else. Martin 
knew quite well that no man of his company 
would make the least effort to dissuade or to 
stop him in what amounted to a deliberate 
seeking of a painful death, whether by thirst 
or Arab cruelty, and accordingly he dismissed 
that part of the matter from his mind as of no 
further importance. 

The great essential to the success of his plan 
was a sufficient supply of water. As he reckoned, 
it was about forty miles from Ain Sefra to the 
Moroccan frontier, and in that forty miles there 
was only one place where by any possibility 
there might be a chance to obtain a drop of 
water. That was at the little oasis of El-Rasa, 
about twenty-five miles away, where there 
were a couple of very brackish wells and a few 
dejected-looking palm-trees. El-Rasa, however, 
was on the main road, and therefore more than 
likely to be tenanted by Arabs ; it must, accord- 
ingly, be avoided at all hazards. He must take 
enough food and water with him to last until he 
reached Figuig, on the other side of the border. 

Martin considered. His regulation water- 
bottle held little more than a pint; that would 
not be enough. But a man in the barrack-room 
had an Arab gourde, or water-bottle, which he 


was carving as a curio, and which would hold 
almost a quart. The very thing! He (Martin) 
wanted it a great deal more than its owner, and 
did not see why he should not have it. If he 
got away at sundown he ought to be safe in 
twelve hours at most. Like every man of the 
Legion, he was used to those terrific marches 
in the heat of the sun of thirty miles a day, with a 
load of between sixty and seventy pounds to 
carry, which are ordinary incidents of life in 
the Legion, and he knew that forty miles in twelve 
hours would be child’s play to him. Anyhow, 
he had decided. 

The short Algerian dusk was beginning to 
close in, and men were rising from their cots, 
and, yawning and stretching, were preparing to 
make the most of the few cool minutes of the 
day. Martin hung up his belt and pouches, 
put his cleaning gear carefully away, and left 
the room in company with several others. 
After about ten minutes he returned and looked 
in. The place was quite empty, and he entered. 
Going to his bed, he stripped off the coarse 
cotton sheets, and, folding them into as small a 
compass as possible, placed them under his tunic. 
Then he took down his belt, with the long Lebel 
bayonet attached, and buckled it around his 
body, also under the tunic, with the bayonet 
inside the waistband of his trousers and against 
his leg. He looked longingly at the locked arms- 
rack which contained the rifles, but he knew that 
the corporal held the key, and that a rifle was 
beyond his reach; so, after annexing the Arab 
bottle, he left the room as quietly as he had 
entered it. 

By this time night had fallen, and the fort was 
full of white-clad figures sitting, lying, and walking 
about. Martin walked through the main gate, 
with a nod to the sentry on duty, and turning 
sharply to the right ensconced himself behind a 
bastion. Here he unpacked the sheets which he 
had taken from his bed and draped them around 
him in the manner of an Arab, improvising a 
turban from the long blue woollen sash which 
the Foreign Legionary wears round his waist 
on all occasions. Then he took a deep breath 
and walked off into the darkness. Every 
moment he expected to be challenged, but every 
step took him farther and farther away from the 
fort without anything happening. The voices 
grew fainter and fainter as he increased his dis- 
tance, and at last died away altogether. Martin 
looked at the sky, took his direction from the 
stars, and settled down to the steady four-mile- 
an-hour swing of the Legion. There was no 
moon, but the stars prevented it from being dark, 
and he could see where to put his feet with 
comparative ease. 

He had been marching for about three hours 
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at the regulation pace—one hour’s march, ten 
minutes’ rest—when suddenly he dropped in his 
tracks as if he had been shot. Away to his left 
front he had seen a spot of red light which 
flickered, and which he knew was a fire. 
there was fire in the desert there were Arabs, 
and all Arabs were enemies. Martin knew only 
too well what he had to expect if he fell into their 
hands. Still, they were asleep now, and he had 
only to avoid them. Better crawl on his hands 
and knees, perhaps, to avoid showing himself 
against the sky. He half rose and suddenly 
stayed so as if struck rigid, as an idea rushed 
into his brain. If these were Arabs they would 
have camels and arms. Arabs only left one man 
on guard with their camels as a rule. He was 
as good as any Arab, and why should he not have 
a camel to carry him to Morocco instead of walk- 
ing? Yes, he would chance it. He put his 
. hand inside his tunic, drew his bayonet, and set 
out—still on hands and knees, and moving very 
slowly—towards the distant light. As he 
crawled forward he found his draperies impeded 
his progress, and, casting them off, continued 
his advance in his white drill tunic and trousers, 
with his blue sash still bound round his head, 
and the long, vicious Lebel bayonet in his right 
hand, shining in the starlight. Then he dropped 
flat again on the sand and raised his head 
cautiously. Straight ahead of him, at a distance 
of perhaps a hundred yards, were several large 
dark forms, with swaying necks and heads, 
which he knew were camels. Martin could feel 
his heart thumping as he looked. Yes, they 
were camels, a dozen of them, and that smaller 
figure crouched on the ground beside another 
camel some distance away must be the guard. 
Martin’s mind was made up. The other camels 
being unsaddled were of no use to him. What he 
must do was to make a detour, kill or disable the 
solitary guard, mount his camel, and ride for the 
frontier. If he could once get across he was safe 
from the Arabs of the desert, who would never 
dare to cross into Moorish territory ; and by 
this time he had convinced himself that, once 
across the border, a new life was open for him. 

Soon he was quite close to the camel guard. 
The man was squatting on the ground near his 
ready-saddled camel, with a long lance stuck 
into the sand beside him, showing faintly in the 
starlight, and a matchlock gun across his knees. 
Martin knew from the black veil which covered 
the man’s face and chest that the people whom 
he proposed to rob were no mere desert Arabs, 
but Touaregs from the great Sahara, professional 
land pirates, and intimate companions with 
violent death since their childhood. The Touareg 
was sitting very still, and seemed almost to be in 
a doze; but as Martin crawled closer he turned 
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his head. Then, as he leaped to his feet, Martin 
covered the ground between them in two bounds 
and the two men went down in a heap, Martin 
on top from the impetus gathered by his leap. 
Then the long bayonet rose and fell once, and 
the Touareg collapsed in a heap, with blood pour- 
ing from his nose and mouth. He had been 
stabbed from behind the collar-bone downwards 
through the lungs, and, though he tried despe- 
rately to shout to his comrades in their tents, 
the blood choked his voice before it could leave 
his throat. 

Martin wrenched off the dying man’s burnouse, 
veil, and turban and hastily put them on; then 
he relieved him of his heavy, straight, cross- 
hilted sword, and also the dagger from under 
his arm-pit, and then turned towards the camel, 
leaving the Touareg twisting and vomiting blood 
under the stars. 

Martin had served for some time in one of the 
camel companies of the Legion and understood 
camels. He seated himself on the saddle, twisted 
his right leg round the peak in Arab fashion, and 
took up the nose-rope. Then there was a 
tremendous report, and the flight of a heavy 
bullet past his car. The dying Touareg, in a. 
desperate attempt to take his slayer with him,, 
had got his hands on his long gun, had fired, and 
missed ; but by his last act on earth had given: 
the alarm to his fellow-tribesmen, who were now: 
running from their tents towards their camels. 

There was no time to stampede the latter as: 
Martin had intended to do; all that mattered: 
now was to get as good a start as possible. He 
gave the nose-rope two vicious tugs, as the camel 
rose to its feet with the peculiar bone-racking 
motion of its kind, set its head to the west, and 
urged it to its best speed. There were shouts 
and shots behind him, and once a bullet passed 
close to his head, but the Touaregs had to get 
their camels free from the hobbles and then 
saddled, and meanwhile the sand was slipping 
past at a very satisfactory rate. Martin knew 
from the pace at which he was travelling that 
the animal which he was on was a mehari, or 
racing camel, such as the desert Bedouins and 
Touaregs use for their raids, and as different 
from the baggage camel as a racehorse is from a 
dray-horse ; but he also knew that his pursuers 
would be mounted on the same breed of camel, 
and that, further, they would be able to travel 
three miles to his two, even if their mounts 
should happen to be a little slower. They had 
been used to camels from childhood, and the art 
of getting the best out of a camel is one which 
is only acquired with years of practice. Already 
he could feel the dull, cramping ache at the base- 
of the stomach and spine which comes to the- 
inexperienced rider, and he remembered the: 
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Martin covered the ground between them in two bounds and the two men went down in a heap.” 


saddle, he looked round. The moon had just 
risen and had illuminated the desert, and about 
two miles behind he could see six dark, oncoming 
dots, which he knew on closer acquaintance would 
resolve themselves into camels, each with an 


stories he had heard of men who had literally 
burst asunder during long desert rides. He 
undid his sash from his head and wound it tightly 
round his stomach and loins, and then, settling 
himself more comfortably in the basin-shaped 
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armed man on its back. He could see a twinkle 
of steel in the moonlight above each racing form, 
and in the vast stillness of the Sahara could 
catch the hoarse shouts of encouragement from 
the pursuers to their mounts. Even as he 
looked one man seemed to have drawn away 
from the others, and Martin hitched forward 
the hilt of the great sword which he had taken 
from the man he had killed, and then set himself 
to ride for Morocco and safety. 

Had his pursuers firearms P he wondered. If 
they had rifles, even old ones, he was as good 
as dead already ; they would shoot his mount 
from a distance, and then deal with him as their 
imaginations prompted—and he had a very good 
idea how that would be. He thought of the 
fate of the Austrian deserter and shuddered ; 
then, leaning forward, he encouraged his mount 
with voice and blows. The pace was very good, 
the sand was slipping past, and the camel he 
rode was moving with the steady stride of the 
racing mehari, Martin turned and looked behind 
him again. Five of his pursuers still maintained 
about the same distance, but the sixth man was 
much closer now, and Martin groaned in spirit 
as he saw the moonlight flash on the brass hoops 
of a long matchlock which his pursuer carried. 

The Touareg was gaining rapidly. Twice Martin 
saw him raise his weapon and lower it again, as 
if waiting for a better opportunity for a shot, 
However, he was not more than a few hundred 
yards behind now, and Martin knew that a 
shot might come at any moment, so he bent 
forward as far as he could and hunched himself 
together so as to present as small a target as 
possible. Now he could hear the pad of the 
pursuing camel’s feet, and then there was a 
report from behind, and the Touareg’s bullet 
passed close by his side, striking his water-bottle 
and shivering it. Martin set his teeth and drew 
the long sword. He knew that it was only a 
matter of minutes now before his pursuer came 
up with him, and he had no mind to be caught 
unawares. The pad of camel’s feet was coming 
closer. He edged off as far as possible to 
the left, thus forcing the Touareg to come up 
on his own right or sword-arm side, so that he 
might have free swing for his blade. - 

Soon the snake-like neck and head of the 
pursuing camel was almost abreast of his girths, 
and he turned in the saddle so as to be ready to 
meet the rider’s attack when it came. The 
Touareg had drawn his flissa, or yataghan, and 
was leaning forward almost on his camel’s 
neck, with his weapon poised for a cut. Martin 
saw the blade give that slight quiver which tells 
so much to the swordsman, and guarded in- 
stinctively, catching the slash on the cross-hilt 
of his sword. The camels were abreast now, 


and another cut followed, this time getting home 
slightly on his forehead. Then Martin saw red. 
He dropped the nose-rope of his camel on the 
front of the saddle, grasped his great sword 
with both hands, and, twisting round in the 
saddle, hewed twice at the Touareg as a woodman 
hews at a tree. The first blow left the Touareg’s 
left arm’ dangling from the shoulder ; the second 
crashed into his forehead, completely splitting 
his head. Martin felt the jar as the steel bit 
into the bone, and then the wrench which nearly 
tore the sword from his hands as the corpse slid 
off on to the sand. He grasped the head-rope 
just in time to prevent it sliding off on to the 
camel’s neck, and, swaying like a drunken man, 
and with a deep gash on his forehead, rode on. 

The sun was beginning to rise now, and already 
the thirst which seizes on a wounded man was 
tormenting him. He wiped the blood from 
his eyes with his sleeve and looked behind. 
He had gained considerably on his pursuers, of 
whom three had dismounted and were standing 
above the man whom he had cut down. Two 
others were still in full chase, but had lost ground. 
The thirst was getting almost unbearable, and 
his head was reeling to such an extent that he 
found it almost impossible to keep in the saddle. 
Once his brain cleared, and ahead of him he 
fancied he saw the green of palm-trees, but the 
dizziness settled down again, increasing with 
every forward stride of his camel. All Martin 
was conscious of now was the rhythmic lurch 
and sway of his progress and a half-conscious 
but none the less unshakable determination to 
keep his seat, and, if the worst came to the worst, 
not to be taken alive. Then for one moment 
he saw a cloud of white-clad figures in front, and 
heard the reports of many rifles, and in that 
moment his camel pitched forward on its knees, 
throwing him over its head. 

A rough hand tore the Touareg veil from his 
face, and before his senses left him he heard the 
words, “ Nazrani—Franswani !” (‘‘ Christian— 
Frenchman !”’). His luck had held; he had 
crossed the border and ridden into the middle 
of a detachment of Mulai Hafid’s army on its 
way north to Mequinez to join the pretender in 
his campaign against his brother Abdul Aziz, 
the reigning Sultan. 

The final decision of the Moorish Kaids 
concerning the prisoner was as follows: “ With- 
out doubt all infidels are accursed. Yet are 
these Franswani brave and of great cunning in 
war. Let us therefore take this one north with 
us to His Highness, so that he may school his 
troops. So, In’shallah, shall we come to great 
honour !”” 


To-day there is no Pierre Martin, but in his 
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place in the city 
of Tangier you 
may find a Kaid 
Martana, who is 
high in favour 
with His High- 
ness the Sultan 
Mulai Hafid. 
The Kaid is 
getting stout, 
for his life is an 
easy one, and he 
is amassing 
money by the 
methods pecu- 
liar to Moorish 
officials. If you 
mention the 
Foreign Legion 
to him he will 
look at you 
with bland sur- 
ise, but never- 
this is 
the true history 
of how Pierre 
Martin, who is 
now El Kaid 
Martana, went 
en pompe and 
won through, 
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A very interesting Nature article. 
dangerous to man is one of long standing,” 
number of wolf stories, collecte 

animals. 


LMOST every winter wolf tragedies 
of some sort or another take place 
in various parts of Canada, though 
the details concerning them do not 
x =" generally become known far beyond 
the locality where they occur. The report that 
the unfortunate party “ perished in the woods 
is sufficient for the reader of the daily newspapers 
in Toronto or Montreal or Winnipeg, and woods- 
men are usually somewhat reticent in filling in 

lurid details concerning the fate of a brother 
pioncer. 

Probably ninety per cent. of the wolf tragedies 
that occur in outlying settlements, however, are 
only indirectly due to wolves. The belated 
woodsman hears the howl of a single wolf on the 
trail behind him, and the sound, enhanced by 
the echoes, resembles the full chorus of a hunting- 

ack. Possibly no wolves have been heard in 
the district for some years, and the woodsman 
becomes frightened by the unaccustomed and eerie 
sound and climbs a tree. Here the cold takes 
possession of him before he is aware of this far 
more potent peril. Finally he becomes dazed 
and falls. The wolves find his remains, and the 
marks left behind in the snow furnish the con- 
demning proof. 

Now, in a coun 


try where wolves are heard 


“The question as to whether the Canadian timber - wolf is 

writes the Author. 
d in the course of gaining information concerning Canadian wild 
I believe that the incidents related are true in every detail.” 


“In this article I have compiled a 


regularly, a woodsman would not do this sort of 
thing, and most of the tragedies occur in vicinities 
to which wolves have suddenly returned after 
an absence of some years. When civilization 
first intrudes the deer promptly vanish, and with 
them the wolves. As the country becomes more 
settled the deer gradually return, and following 
closely on their heels come the grey prowlers of 
the northern solitudes. 

Woodsmen in Quebec and New Brunswick 
seem to be far more afraid of wolves than their 
comrades in Central and Western Canada. 
Probably this is due to nervous superstition on 
the part of the French Canadians, and, conse- 
quently, more wolf tragedies have occurred in 
Quebec than in any other province. The follow- 
ing narrative goes to prove how easily panic in 
the face of imagined danger may. be followed by 
disaster. 

Five years ago a party of foreigners were 
travelling along the old Moose Factory trail in 
broad daylight, when they suddenly heard a 
pack of wolves bearing down the lake margin 
straight towards them. The whole party, with 
the exception of the forest ranger who was 
piloting them, at once gave way to panic, four 
or five men attempting to climb one tree, and 
trampling each other under foot in their frantic 
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attempts. The ranger, greatly amused, stood 
looking on, with his rifle ready, and when the 
wolves appeared he fired into the middle of the 
bunch and scattered them. It was some time, 
however, before he could induce the foreigners 
to return to terra firma, though the cold was so 
intense that they could not have lived for long in 
the timber by the wind-swept margin of the 
lake. Imagine what might have followed had 
not these ignorant aliens been accompanied by 
a competent woodsman ! 

The following year a party of Scandinavians 
were walking in single file along the same trail, 
when the front man, on looking round, was 
horrified to see a single dog wolf, wagging its tail 
and leering like a dog, creeping up behind the 
rear man. The leader at once raised the alarm 
and hurled his axe, at which the wolf turned 
sullenly and loped away, apparently not greatly 
alarmed. One of the men mistook it for a dog 
which had followed them from camp. 

A Labrador missionary told mea 
curious story which occurred on 


An Indi 
Red Riding - the Labrador coast some years 
Hood. ago. One night the little 


daughter of a certain brave was 
missing, and, on discovering the child’s tracks 
in the snow, a party of squaws set out to look 
for her. What was their alarm when, a little 


way from the camp, they found that the foot- 
prints of a great grey wolf accompanied those 
of the child. The brute did not appear to have 
harmed her, but had apparently frisked along 
ahead, enticing the child farther and farther 
from camp. In all probability the child mis- 
took it for a dog and followed readily, though the 
superstitious Indians, of course, believed that 
the brute had exercised some devilish influence 
overher. Darkness was creeping on, and, though 
much afraid, the squaws continued to follow the 
tracks of the wolf and the child. Night found 
them far from home, when what was their horror 
to find that they themselves had been deceived, 
and were now surrounded by wolves! Only 
one squaw survived the night of horror that 
ensued, to return next morning to bear tidings 
of the calamity to camp. 

An Indian of the Fishing Lake Reserve, 
Saskatchewan, told me that in his boyhood a 
trader named Cobet was surrounded by wolves 
within a mile of the Indian encampment, and 
that the wolves devoured his dogs and dragged 
the load of caribou meat from his sled. The 
trader himself barely escaped with his life, 
arriving at the Indian tents in a wretched and 
badly-torn condition. 

About five years ago a little girl visiting an 
Ontario lumber camp lost her way one dark 
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“They were surrounded by wolves.” 


THE WOLVES OF THE 


night in passing from the cookhouse to her 
father’s bungalow, and wandered off into the 
forest. She wandered till midnight, when she 
was much frightened on hearing the howling of 
wolves quite near at hand, and, of course, climbed 
a tree. Shortly the wolves, running her trail, 
appeared, and gathered in a silent group round 
the foot of the tree. 

Later the girl saw lanterns moving in the 
forest towards her, and, guessing rightly that it 
was the rescue party, she shouted a warning to 
them. Hearing her voice, her father ran towards 
the tree, the remainder of the party holding 
back. The wolves vanished as he drew near, 
but as he gained the foot of the tree one of them 
suddenly leapt from the shadows, dashing the 
lantern from the man’s hand and leaving him in 
the darkness. It then leapt again almost imme- 
diately, snapping at his face. The lumberman 
called to his fellows to assist him, but so great 
was their fear of the wolves that they hesitated 
to doso. Presently, however, a young English- 
man, the camp “ cookee,” arrived upon the 
scene and at once went to the “ boss’s ” assist- 
ance, whereupon the wolves slunk off. 

A Nelson gentleman was attacked by a single 
wolf while camping in the Kootenays. The wolf 
entered his tent at night-time and began worry- 
ing at his blankets, evidently intent upon killing 
him. The man, however, had his hunting-knife 
handy, and stabbed the animal several times in 
the ribs, at which it left the tent whining and 
coughing. It was found dead next morning 
within a hundred yards. 

Peter Nigosh, an Indian trapper, was killed in 
the Lake of the Woods country on January 5th 
last. The tragedy occurred near the Inter- 
national Boundary, a few miles from the old 
war road on the Canadian Northern Railway. 
Nigosh was surrounded before he had time to 
scale a tree, and two days later his people found 
his bones in the snow, together with his long- 
bladed hunting-knife. The half-devoured bodies of 
nine wolves lay round, showing how desperately 
the Indian had fought for his life. 

On the other hand, a Porcupine prospector ran 
right into the middle of a pack in full cry one 
winter’s night on Nighthawk Lake, North 
Ontario. The wolves scattered immediately 
upon seeing him, which was fortunate, since the 
man was unarmed. 

Except in the far back regions, where the 
wolves have yet to learn what man is, there is 
very little likelihood of being followed by a pack 
intent on mischief. A single wolf will invari- 
ably follow man, however, simply out of curiosity, 
though the man seldom knows he is being tracked. 
So keen is the scent of these animals that they 
will follow a trail a considerable distance from 
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them, running to the windward side of it and 
never venturing forth from cover. 

Should the man be carrying a rifle, however, 
the gleam of the barrel in the moonlight is quite 
sufficient to satisfy their curiosity. Sometimes 
wolves will run the trail of a man simply because 
they do nut recognize it. It is then that cool 
nerves and a steady hand are necessary. Pro- 
viding the man behaves in a proper way, there 
is no danger whatever. The best thing to do, 
if the cold is intense, is to keep moving till the 
wolves are quite near, then to turn and await 
them in an open place. The sight of a man 
standing alert with rifle ready is sufficient to 
frighten any pack, while, should one behave in a 
panic-stricken manner, there is just the chance 
that their hunger may prove the deciding 
factor. 

It is often stated that the timber-wolf is a 
coward, like his Russian cousin, but this accusa- 
tion is far from being true. The wolves have 
become skulking and nocturnal in habits simply 
because they have learnt, by sorrowful experience, 
that man is a creature to be avoided. To-day 
the wolves in prairie regions are as timid as the 
coyotes, but in the days when they followed at 
the heels of the great buffalo herds, picking off 
the stragglers, this was not the case. Seton tells 
of a wolf that entered the camp of a party of 
buffalo hunters, where it was attacked by a dog. 
The men scared the brute away by firing at it. 
Later in the night, mortally wounded though it 
was, the wolf returned into the glare of the camp- 
fire and killed the dog that had molested it. 

Some years ago a wolf took up its quarters 
near Winnipeg city and became a notorious mur- 
derer of dogs. Night after night it ventured 
into the streets of the city, within the glare of 
the lamps, killing dogs belonging to citizens, 

There are exceptional wolves, just as there are 
exceptional human beings. A wolf of extra- 
ordinary faculties will gather round it a pack of 
extraordinary followers, and may for a time 
terrorize a whole neighbourhood by deeds of 
cunning and daring. Their powers of endurance 
are marvellous, and their intelligence is such as 
at times to seem almost human. 

_ Like all highly-intelligent animals, the wolf 
is extremely inquisitive—hence its habit of 
sneaking after man. In the Algonquin country 
I have many times heard wolves in the under- 
bush quite near at hand, following the dog-team 
On one occasion they became so bold and growled 
so threateningly that we were glad to reach more 
open going, though in all probability there was no 
real danger. The forest rangers and others in 
this locality heeded them little, though the 
Indians preferred to give the brutes a wide 
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Tim Haviland, of 

Wolf versus Dawson City, once 

Moose. saw a moose sur- 
rounded and dragged 
down by a pack of four wolves. 
The moose turned at bay under a 
steep bank, but was so exhausted 
that the brutes overwhelmed it 
almost immediately. I believe a 
single wolf will follow an isolated 
moose for days, snapping at his 
hocks whenever he tries to rest, 
and harassing him to such an 
extent that finally the great beast 
becomes exhausted and falls an 
easy victim, 

The Indians of the far North fear 
the wolves greatly, and an old pro- 
spector told me that in the country 
north of the Yukon they are a real 
source of danger. In this country 
they prey almost entirely on the: 
moose. In the spring of the year 
the cows and the bulls separate. 
The bulls remain in the highland,. 
while the cows steal away to some: 
lowland retreat. The wolves remain: 
in the high country, and through- 
out the darkness of winter and the 
quick -dawning spring they wage 
battle unceasingly with the moose. 
It is usually thought that the bull 
moose lives a solitary life, but where 
wolves are abundant this is certainly 
not the case. They congregate into 
small herds, and when molested by 
wolves will charge em masse. 
Neither do the Alaska moose shed 
their antlers when winter draws 
near, as do those in the provinces 
farther south. In Alaska eighty per 
cent. of the bull moose seen during 
winter carry their antlers, otherwise 
they would fare badly against the 
wolves, though it is true that they 
use their knife-edged forehoofs even 
more than their horns, and with 
most deadly effect. 

The Indians of northern Alaska 
regard the wolves as everything 
that is bad. “ Kill moose, kill good 
Indian, drive game out of country,” 
they will tell you. 

The hunting-cry of the wolf-pack 
resembles almost exactly the 
“music” of a pack of fox-hounds, 

save that it is rendered indescrib- 
a ably doleful by the echoes of the 
“The wolves gathered in @ group round the foot of the tree.” forest. There is no more, heart-- 
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tending experience than to hear them calling 
at night-time, with the grim desolation of 
the forest all round, dimly lighted by the beams 
of the aurora. When I was camping near 
Arrowhead Lake in the sp ing of 1911, an old wolf 
sang a nightly serenade to us, and words cannot 
describe the sound as it echoed away into the 
peaks, coming and going, and finally fading into 
the gorges with multitudinous ghost-voices. 

Wolves are the most difficult of 
How Wolves all animals to trap, and it is 
are Trapped. usually by working upon their 

uncontrollable curiosity that they 
are most easily deceived. ‘The “ camp-fire set.” 
is one of the best. When a man makes camp in 
the forest the wolves, if there are any near, are 
sure to note his whereabouts, When he has 
gone they trot up to investigate the ground, and 
with due caution pick up any scraps he may have 
left lying about. ‘The “‘ camp-fire set” is made 
as follows. First hollow out an oblong hole in 
the ground just large enough to take the trap, 
and perhaps five inches deep. Cover the trap 
with a sheet of brown paper, and over this fill the 
hole with damp earth. ‘hen light a fire on the 
top of it, and into the fire, as it burns low, throw 
a few scraps of raw meat. 

Should a wolf come along to investigate the 
place, he is sure to scent the cooked meat, and 
will start scratching in the ashes for it, thus, of 
course, springing the trap. 

This is one of the easiest “ sets ” to make, as 
the fire destroys all tell-tale scents of the device 
hidden below. 

One of the greatest difficulties in wolf-trapping 
is to hide the aforesaid tell-tale scents, so keen 
is their sense of smell. The traps must never 
be handled with the naked fingers. Old gloves, 
svaked in oil or fat, are used, and it is best to 
smoke the trap over a “smudge”? fire before 
setting it, and then enclose it in a paper bag. 

In prairie countries a good way of trapping 
wolves is to empty a cartload of manure in the 
centre of a flat stretch of country, then set the 
traps on the top of it. Wolves will always ascend 
a high mound to view the landscape—especially 
if the mound happens to be of a material that 
appeals to their nostrils. 

The old wolvers often used to proceed as 
follows. They would start out on their round 
dragging a piece of carrion behind their horse or 
cart by means of a long rope, thus leaving a trail, 
upon which they set their traps at regular inter- 
vals, At night-time the wolves took the trail 
up, and, which ever way they followed it, they 
were sure to encounter one or more traps. 

In shooting wolves it is a common practice to 
lead them out into the open by means of a blood 
trail, the gunner lying in wait till they appear. 


Wolves are more easily done away with by the 
use of strychnine than they are by trapping. A 
trail of baits is laid, the central bait containing 
poison, Into this bait is stuck a black feather 
to warn passers-by to keep their dogs out of the 
danger-zone, and incidentally to attract the 
notice of the wolf. Having picked up several of 
the baits, he has now lost suspicion, and gulps 
down his dose of poison, which kills him almost 
instantly, 

The Indians of the far North poison wolves 
by drilling a hole in the trunk of a tree about 
three feet from the ground and ramming into 
it a dose of poison liberally mixed with tallow. 
The wolves lick out the tallow, and thus get 
the poison with it. So keen is the hatred of 
Indians for the wolves that no measures are too 
harsh for them to adopt in attempting to rid the 
country of these pests. 

The wolf-trap is never fastened to a perma- 
nent fixture, such as a tree or stake, as the cap- 
tured animal is then able to pull, and ten to one 
will escape. It is fastened, instead, to a log or 
drag that the animal can pull along after him, 
and that hampers his progress though it does not 
prevent it. A wolf has been known to drag a 
heavy log, with the trap attached, for three 
months, during which period he travelled a 
distance of over two hundred miles ! 

Wolves are responsible for many 
The “Cache”. deaths by raiding the “ caches ” 
Robbers. of woodsmen. When making long 
journeys through the woods it is 
often necessary to “cache” food supplies en 
route. This is done by raising a scaffold, to 
which sled-bells are attached to keep off the 
wolverines. But, however well a “cache” is 
made, a pack of hungry and determined wolves 
may succeed in reaching the stores. Their 
patience is inexhaustible, and they have even 
been known to bring a “cache” to the ground 
by gnawing through the timbers, 

On the trapping-ground these grey prowlers 
of the northern forests are a great Nuisance, for 
not only do they drive the game out of the 
country, but they will take the fur from the 
traps when it is within their reach. 

So long as virgin forests exist in Canada—and 
that will be for ever—the wolves will exist a 
They are so numerous, and their range so v 
that, however rapid the progress of the Dominion 
may be, there is no possibility of the wolves 
becoming extinct. 

In the North-West Territory there are many 
thousands of miles that can never be put to 
human use, and here the wolves and the moose 
will wage war with one another for centuries to 
come, as they have done throughout the dim 
ages of the past, 


When the Cyclone Came 


By DAVID GOVE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDRE GORDON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


This photograph shows the position of the schooner on the morning of the great storm, with the line holding her to the sunken 
steamer. The white streak along the horizon is the mountainous surf of Bering Sea. 


“In the early part of October, 1913,” writes the author, “a tremendous cyclone swept the northern 

coast of Alaska, accompanied by a species of tidal wave and a wind blowing at seventy-five 

miles an hour. Half the town of Nome was swept away, several other places were wiped 

clean off the map, and nearly all the coasting shipping was dashed to pieces or piled up high 

and dry.’ At the time of the cyclone the Author was acting as caretaker of a little schooner that 

had the reputation of being the unluckiest craft on the coast. This story describes what 
happened to the vessel and her one-man crew. 


IN the fall of 1913 I was preparing States, but finally the marshal persuaded me 
to leave Nome, Alaska, for Seattle, to undertake the job. 

when the United States marshal, “ There is no time to be lost in getting ready 

| Mr. E. R. Jorden, told me that the to go,” he said. ‘‘ The vessel is lying at Port 
schooner Silver Wave had been Safety. One of my deputies will drive you down 

“attached ” for the crew’s wages, and they had this afternoon. You will have no work to do 


agreed upon me to act as custodian of the vessel on the schooner, so don’t forget to take some 
until such time as she could be sold by the reading matter with you. You can sit in the 
Government. cabin and pass away the time in leisure.” 

I was not over-anxious to accept the position, Well, as already stated, I accepted the position, 


for business matters required that I should leave though very reluctantly. I did not tell the 
on the next steamer that sailed for the United = marshal that one of my reasons for not wishing 
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to go was because the Silver Wave had the reputa- 
tion of being the unluckiest ship that ever 
sailed the northern seas, and I did not want 
to get mixed up with such an ill-starred craft at 
that season of the year. 

The Silver Wave was a schooner of some sixty 
gross tons. She had a good spread of sails, and 
in addition a forty-horse-power gasolene engine. 
No one doubted her seaworthiness, for she was 
staunchly built from mastheads to keel. But she 
was unlucky ; she seemed to go ashore at the 
very sign of a storm—which peculiarity of hers 
tuined over a dozen of her captains—and it was 
said that she had brought disaster to nearly every- 
one that ever had anything to do with her. This 
story describes the sort of luck she brought me. 

I was “in for it” now, so I did my best to 
banish all superstitious thoughts of the vessel’s 
bad name, and in less than an hour after I met 
the marshal, Howard Darrah, a deputy, and I 
were driving in a two-horse vehicle to Port Safety, 
twenty-five miles south-east from Nome. 

We arrived at our destination at seven-thirty 
that evening, and had supper in the road-house. 
We found the schooner anchored in a creek 
about eight hundred feet wide. This channel 
connected Bering Sea with a lagoon, four to 
six miles across, that ran for some thirty miles 
parallel with the sea, The lagoon was surrounded 


by a swampy expanse of land that in summer’ 


formed a breeding-ground for innumerable ducks 
and geese. 

Darrah lost no time in informing the two men 
who were in charge of the Silver Wave that the 
vessel had been “‘ attached,” and that they would 
have to clear out next morning and take their 
personal effects with them. After formally 
placing me in charge of the vessel, he handed me 
a Colt’s revolver, saying, “ IT don’t suppose you 
will have to use this, but it is customary for us 
togivea gun. You don’t always know what you 
may run up against.” 

He was right ; I didn’t. 

I took Darrah ashore in the dory, and then 
returned to the schooner to straighten things up 
inthe cabin and take an inventory of the different 
kinds of goods aboard the vessel. 

The next morning dawned bright and clear. 
The lagoon was like a sheet of glass, and the 
surf of Bering Sea was barely audible. There 
were four other vessels in the harbour. The 
schooner Challenge and the little steamer Arctic 
lay close to the Silver Wave, while the tugboat 
Lena and the steamer Jessie Brown were hauled 
up in winter quarters inside the lagoon, about 
a thousand feet from where the Silver Wave 
was anchored. 

Mr. Dalquist, the road-house keeper, ran @ 
ferry across the stream, a lighter being used to 
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take the teams and wagons across. He pulled 
the ferry across with a steel cable, which hung 
some five feet above the surface of the water. 
A long-distance telephone wire, connecting the 
rich mining camps of Solomon and Ophir with 
Nome, was suspended from two high poles about 
eighty fect in mid-air. When vessels wanted 
to go into the lagoon, they passed under the 
telephone wire, while the cable was lowered 
into the water to allow them to pass. 

Mr. Dalquist kept a kennel of sixty dogs at 
the road-house. The dogs were owned by 
freighters and dog-racers at Nome. They were 
mostly ‘‘ malamutes,” having a wolf strain in 
their blood. During the summer months, when 
there was nothing for them to do, their wolfish 
instincts got them into the habit of biting 
people. The authorities accordingly gave orders 
for the dogs to be chained up in isolated kennels 
until the winter came, when there would be 
plenty of work for them, These dogs kept up 
a series of unearthly howls both day and night, 
making Port Safety anything but a quiet place. 

Port Safety, it may be mentioned, was not 
much of a place at best. It was given a name on 
the map by Captain Cook, the great English 
navigator, when in 1778 he anchored his ships, 
the Resolution and Discovery, at the entrance 
to the lagoon. 

The United States Government built a wireless 
station at Port Safety at the time of the gold rush 
to Nome in 1900, but when Nome became the 
commercial centre for that part of Alaska the 
wireless station was abandoned. 

Mr. Dalquist and his wife were the only 
people in the place. I visited them often, for 
I got my groceries from them, and fresh water 
from their well. I had practically nothing to do 
aboard the vessel. One day I asked Mr. Dalquist 
for some reading matter. 

“Do you see that house over there ? ” he said, 
pointing to a red-painted building that stood 
about two hundred feet from the road-house. 
“That house is so full of books that one can 
scarcely turn round in it. It belongs to Joe Silk, 
who has put every cent he has made in thirteen 
years into that library. He’s a sort of book- 
worrh. Joe is out on the hills prospecting just 
now, but I will give you the key, and if you promise 
to take good care of the place you can sit down 
and read all you want to.” 

I promptly accepted this very kind offer, and 
was much surprised to find a finely-arranged 
house, with an organ and the best-stocked library 
that I had ever seen in Alaska. I was delighted 
and made up my mind at once that I would pass 
away the bulk of my time in Joe Silk’s library, 
sleeping and cooking on the schooner, z 

On the evening of October 5th I returned to 
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the vessel rather late. The wind was blowing 
strongly from the south-east. The sky was clear, 
the stars shone bright, and I was soon in my 
bunk and fast asleep. About three o’clock I was 
awakened by a strange sound outside. As soon 
as I could get into my clothes I went on deck, 
and saw that a gale was blowing from the south, 
kicking up a nasty swell in the harbour. The 
sky had dimmed since I went to bed, the stars 
were out of sight, and I could scarcely see the 
outline of the shore. 

Judging my position by where the other vessels 
say, I saw that the schooner had dragged her 
anchor, and was now some considerable distance 
out in the lagoon. She had already torn down 
the cable that was used for taking the ferry across 
the stream, and the top of the mainmast had 
caught in the telephone wire overhead, and was 
stretching it to the snapping point. I imme- 
diately dropped the other anchor and paid out 
the chain. The gale was making the telephone 
wire hum the weirdest tune that human ears 
ever listened to. Sometimes the wire would 
slacken, and the sound would fall to a B flat. 
Then the vessel would roll over and tighten the 
wire, and the sound would rise as though a 
giant finger was running up the E string of a 
monster violin. 

I was somewhat afraid to stay on deck. It 
was dark, and I feared that at any moment the 
wire would break the top of the mast off, and it 
might come down and hit me. I dropped the 
lead-line over the side, and found that there were 
three fathoms of water under the vessel’s keel. 
By the depth I figured she would not strike 
bottom until she had dragged her anchor another 
thousand feet. I had done everything I could 
on deck, and it was out of the question to go 
ashore for assistance. The water was choppy, 
and wind and tide were both against me. Accord- 
ingly, I went down below and laid myself on the 
top of the blankets in my bunk. y 

Once more I began to think about the Silver 
Wave's persistent bad luck. It seemed to me 
that the vessel was doomed to go on the mud-flats 
in the lagoon, where she would never be taken 
off, and that there would not be a single bid 
for her at the marshal’s sale. : 

Presently a thought struck me. It was just 
breaking daylight, and the streaks of red in the 
east did not speak well for the coming day. 
The wind had a low, moaning sound in it, and 
we were apparently having the first squall of 
the late equinox. However, I knew the tide 
turned at seven o’clock, which might give me a 
chance to land and get the road-house keeper 
to help me to put a line ashore, and, at high tide, 
windlass the schooner into a place of safety. 
I had plenty of four-inch hawser abvard, and 


if I succeeded in getting a line ashore I could 
at least keep her from going on the mud-flats. 

Before very long the telephone wire snapped 
and the ends dropped into the water. I was 
glad of it, for the unearthly sound it made was 
getting on my nerves. It was now safe enougl. 
to walk on deck. I watched when the tide turned 
by throwing chips of wood overboard. When 
these ceased to drift into the lagoon I knew the 
tide had stopped running in, so I got into the 
dory and started for the shore. 

I met Mr. Dalquist on the beach. He looked 
worried ; he realized that the telephone wire and 
the cable being torn down would mean a loss 
of trade to him, and just in the fall of the year, 
too, when travel was at its best. 

“ T suggest that we get a line from the schooner 
made fast to something on the shore,” I said. 
“Then we can hoist the anchors and windlass 
her into a safer position. You can send your 
bill in to the marshal’s office, and I will help 
you to put up the cable when the storm is over.” 

This proposition Dalquist agreed to. While 
we were eating breakfast in the road-house the 
schooner Challenge broke loose from her moorings 
and landed on the beach just where the cable 
was to be moored. The Silver Wave, however, was 
apparently holding her own. We worked most 
of the day pulling the Challenge round in order 
to get the cable up. 

About three o’clock we turned our attention 
to the Silver Wave. We succeeded in hoisting 
the anchors, and found the main anchor fouled 
by the chain, which was entangled round the 
flukes with a dozen half-hitches, which explained 
why the vessel dragged so easily. 1 started the 
engine and Dalquist took the wheel, but before 
we could get her to where we wanted she bumped 
on the bottom and stuck fast. We were then 
about three hundred feet from where the Lena 
and the Jessie Brown lay. Leaving the schooner, 
we coiled about three hundred and fifty feet of 
hawser into the dory and started for the shore. 
It was a hard pull against the wind, and we just 
had enough line to spare to make fast to the 
rail-shaft of the Lena. Then we rowed back to 
the schooner and started to warp her off the bar 
with the hand-windlass. In less than an hour 
we had her off the bottom and moored in a 
sheltered cove between the Lena and the Jessie 
Brown. 1 tied the other end of the hawser 
around the starboard cleat of the Jessie Brown 
and made it fast to her stern weather-bitt. 
Taking into consideration the Silver Wave's bad 
record for going ashore, I then put another line 
from the stern of the schooner and made it fast 
toacleat onthe steamer. This, I thought, would 
act as a spring line, and be of some help in case 
either of the other lines should give way. 
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All this time the storm was getting worse, 
and the channel and the lagoon were soon a 
surging mass of white-caps, rolling in before 
the howling gale. About four o’clock a party 
in a launch came in sight near the opposite shore 
of the channel. They appeared to be uncer- 
tain about coming over, but after considerable 
deliberation they started to cross, The little 
boat forged ahead very slowly, and once or 
twice it seemed as if it might founder. As 
they came closer I saw that every man on board 
was bailing water as hard as he could to keep the 
yasolene engine from getting flooded. Finally 
they got across and made fast to the Lena, which 
lay on the bank fully eight feet above high-tide 
mark, 

The new arrivals proved to be Harry, the fisher- 
man from Solomon, with seven passengers ; 
they were going to Nome to catch the steamer. 
Once ashore the party hurried over to the road- 
house ; they were all shivering with cold and 
drenched to the skin with cold rain and spray. 

Darkness was now coming down fast. The 
scurrying clouds that flitted from south to north 
all day had disappeared, and an ominous pull of 
gloom hung over everything. The wind was 
still increasing, and to make matters worse the 
cold rain turned to sleet. 

I tied the wheel amidships and was just in the 
act of going into the cabin to dry my clothes, 
when suddenly a flock of ducks passed over the 
schooner. They were flying low to escape the 
wind, and three of them hit the spring-stay and 
fell upon the decks I got hold of them and wrung 
their necks before they had time to escape over 
the side. I was glad at getting this unexpected 
supply of food, for I had neglected to obtain any 
provisions at the road-house for several days. 

I went down below to put on some fresh coal in 
the cabin-stove, and soon had the place snug 
andwarm. Thad not brought a change of clothes 
with me, relying upon the somewhat optimistic 
assertion of the marshal that I should have 
nothing to do but sit by the cabin-stove and keep 
comfortable, so I had to dry my sodden garments 
as best I could. : 

Presently I heard someone calling from out- 
side. Going out, I found it was Dalquist. 
“You had better come over and stay in the road- 
house to-night,” he shouted; “that unlucky 
craft of yours is certain to break loose, and 
goodness only knows where she’ll land you before 
morning.” 

“Never mind ; I'll stay aboard the schooner 
to-night,” I yelled back. “I'll be over to the 
road-house in the morning for breakfast.” 

Though I declined it, in my heart of hearts I 
should have liked to accept his very kind 
invitation, for I was cold, wet, and hungry, and 
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my floating domicile did not offer the comforts 
of the road-house. 

Struck by a sudden thought, I opened the 
captain’s clothes-sack and found some things that 
I could wear for a day or two, The late skipper, 
apparently, was a very corpulent man, which 
made the clothes I put on three or four sizes too 
large for me. I found a pair of seamen’s boots, 
with hard-wood soles, which were also several 
sizes too big. However, these garments kept 
me comfortable, but they handicapped my 
movements somewhat, and I could not get about 
to do things as quickly as I wanted to. 

Presently I started to prepare supper, but the 
schooner was rolling so heavily that it made 
movement difficult. 

About eight o’clock I went up on deck. The 
wind was still in the same direction, due south, 
and was blowing with fearful velocity—about 
seventy miles an hour, I judged. The night was 
dark as pitch. The cold rain, carried before the 
wind, fell in torrents, and I thought with terror 
of the effect if the storm lasted another day. So 
far as I could make out in the darkness, the 
road-house was already inundated, and I saw 
very plainly that things were getting serious. 
My own position did not worry me much, for I 
knew that as long as the lines held fast I was 
safe, but I could see that the ten people in the 
road-house, with sixty-five dogs to look after, 
were in a serious plight. Behind the road-house 
the raging surf of Bering Sea was struggling 
hard to burst over the mile-wide piece of tundra 
that acted as a breakwater between the sea and 
the lagoon. The roar of the surf grew momen- 
tarily louder, and seemed to be coming nearer. 
I could hear men’s voices occasionally, and 
thought they might be taking the dogs into the 
house. In the darkness everything seemed an 
appalling chaos, heard and felt, but not seen. 
The dogs were howling terribly ; their whining 
voices sounded almost human. 

Examining the lines that held the labouring 
schooner, I saw that they were chafing pretty 
badly, so I paid out more line and “ parcelled ” 
them at the chocks. This saved them from 
wearing, and by affording them more length gave 
them greater elasticity. This done, I went 
below again and lay down on top of the blankets 
in my bunk. I could not sleep, however, for 
thinking of the dangerous predicament my 
neighbours were in. 

Suddenly something started to pound the 
Silver Wave on the side. Pulling my fur cap 
over my ears, I put on a dry puair of mittens, 
took the anchor-light in my hand, and went up 
on deck to see what was the matter. 

Here I was surprised to find the tug Lena 
afloat and grinding against the Silver Wave on 
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the port side. She rolled horribly, careening 
until her masts and funnel were leaning over the 
schooner’s deck. It took me but a second to 
make up my mind what to do. Taking the 
anchor-light in my left hand and grabbing a 
fire-axe in my right, I made my way to the bow 
of the schooner and cut the rope. The Lena 
soon released herself from the Silver Wave and 
drifted swiftly across the lagoon, where I lost 
sight of her in the inky darkness of the cold Arctic 
night. 

The raging waters had risen fourteen feet 
since six o’clock—twelve feet higher than the 
ordinary tide would have come. I knew that 
the tide would not run out until eight o’clock in 
the morning, and it looked as if every building 
in Port Safety would be swept away long before 
it began to ebb. Anxiously I looked towards 
the road-house, but a dim light in the garret 
window was all that I could see. Once again I 
examined the line that held the Silver Wave fast 
tothe steamer. This line was the only one I had 
out to keep the vessel’s bow to the wind, and the 
schooner had now risen so high with the water 
that it was almost perpendicular. Alt I could 
do was to trust to luck that it would hold on 
until the storm was over. 

The horror of loneliness was now preying 
upon me; the terrific rolling of the schooner 
and the shrieking of the tempest were getting on 
my nerves, and I longed for the daylight to come, 
in order that I might get in touch with the road- 
house and exchange ideas with Dalquist. 

The dawn came slowly, and the first sight that 
met my eyes when it grew light was a group of 
people, with several dogs, on top of the road- 
house, which was entirely surrounded by water. 
Waves were rolling in rapidly, lapping hungrily 

‘at the lower storey of the building as though 
eager to engulf it. Several of the men were 
trying to pull a dory on top of the shed, at the 
south end of the building, to keep it from being 
pounded to pieces by the surf beating against 
the side of the house. Many of the unfortunate 
dogs were swimming in the water. Some of 
them struggled half-way out to the schooner, 
then gave a yelp or two and sank beneath the 
surface. They might as well have tried to swim 
in Niagara, poor brutes, as in the sea that was 
running, lashed by a wind of cyclonic force. 

Wreckage was now floating everywhere, and 
every now and then I had to dodge to avoid being 
hit by pieces of boards and sheets of corrugated 
iron, carried through the air by the force of the 
wind like leaves in an autumn gale. 

Behind the road-house the waves of Bering 
Sea were breaking with a terrific, awe-inspiring 
roar. T'< great, white-capped rollers seemed to 
rise twenty feet higher than the schconer, What- 


ever their height, the huge masses of water 
towered high, sending in mighty swells that 
made the schooner pitch and toss like a chip, 
and gave the unfortunate village of Port Safety 
the fantastic appearance of houses adrift at sea. 

I put the binoculars to my eyes and looked in 
all directions, but, apart from the people and 
the dogs on the roof of the road-house, not a 
living thing was to be seen anywhere, not even 
a skulking sea-gull. I focused the glasses to 
their finest point, but not a sign of land 
could I see. The wind-lashed waves were 
hurling themselves high into the air all around, 
and where the land had been was now a vast 
expanse of boiling water, with a hurricane behind 
it sweeping everything towards the north. 
Bering Sea, usually a pale blue, was now a 
yellowish, muddy colour, with the appearance of 
creamed coffee. The wind had veered a little 
to the westward, and occasionally whipped the 
water up bodily, filling the air with a pelting 
spume that chilled one to the very bone. 

Presently two cabins that stood between the 
road-house and the wireless building went down 
before the onslaught of the waves. One was 
used as a storehouse and the other had several 
tons of dog-feed in it. Soon hams and bacon 
began to drift past. I tried to catch some of 
the stuff with a boat-hook, but everything was 
going like a mill-race, and the only things I 
fished out were some dried dog-salmon and some 
clothing. Soon after a block-house that stood 
between the schooner and the road-house 
suddenly arose from its foundations and drifted 
drunkenly across the lagoon, leaving in its wake 
all manner of household goods. 

Until now I had thought that only the houses 
on the low ground were doomed, but to my 
astonishment I noted presently that the library 
belonging to Joe Silk was submerged, the water 
being two feet above the eaves. Before very 
long it began to move from its foundations. At 
first it lifted slowly, but finally it gave way and 
started to drift. The house passed within twenty 
feet of the schooner ; I could have touched it 
with my pike-pole. As I watched it, thinking of 
all the precious volumes it contained, the house 
heaved a little, and then sank until only the 
cornice on the roof could be seen. A few moments 
later volumes of Shakespeare, Balzac, and Walter 
Scott came bobbing up and floated away after 
the other wreckage. z 

Running down into the cabin as fast as my 
cumbersome boots would allow me to move, I 
grabbed my Kodak from its case and took a 
snapshot of the wrecked library as it passed by | 
the stern of the schooner. To the eastward the 
schooner Challenge and the little steamer Arctic, 
without a soul on board, were dragging their 
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The remains of the house containing the library drifting past the schooner. The “ Challenge’ and the little steamer " Arctic” 
@re seen pounding one another in the distance. 


anchors. They had got their cables entangled 
together, and were pounding one another heavily 
as they drifted before the wind and tide across 
the lagoon. 

Except for the road-house and the abandoned 
wireless building, every house and cabin in Port 
Safety had now been washed away. Looking 
once more towards the road-house, I saw 
Dalquist standing on the shed at the south end 
of the house. He was swinging his arms and 
making all sorts of gesticulations to me. I 
watched his movements very closely, and we 
soon worked up a sign language which both of 
us readily understood. By means of this he 
explained to me that they wanted to come over 
to the schooner in the dory. I answered by 
throwing a line overboard, which explained to 
him that I would be ready for them with a 
heaving-line when they came. He then went 
down on his knees, imitated a person paddling, 
and shook his head. I “ caught on” at once. 
I realized that they had Jost their oars, and the 
only way they could come was to make paddles 
from what boards they could tear off in the house. 

For over an hour I waited on deck for them to 
make a start. The weather was now getting 
colder, and my wet clothes were beginning to 
freeze. I knew they were busy in the garret of 
the house making paddles, and I realized that 
they would only have their pocket-knives to 
shape them with. What made me more anxious 

‘ol, xxxiii,—27, 


was seeing some boards from the road-house 
floating past me, and I feared the place was 
being weakened at its foundations and might 
collapse sooner than they expected. The tide 
was now running out, which calmed the water 
to a considerable degree. The wind, however, 
still continued its low, moaning shriek, and had 
veered a little farther to the westward, which 
made the work they were about to tackle both 


‘ dangerous and slow. 


At last the party appeared on the roof of 
the shed and the dory was soon launched. They 
had great difficulty in getting clear of the house. 
They put their paddles against the side of the 
building and pushed the dory off, only to be 
driven in time after time by the swirling surf. 
For several minutes it looked as though the 
boat would be dashed to pieces and its human 
cargo lost. When they eventually got clear of 
the swirling eddies, and well out into the open, 
I got my Kodak out again and took a snapshot 
of them as they came toward the schooner. 
This done, I grabbed the heaving-line, coiled 
up in readiness, and as soon as they got within 


_ throwing distance I flung it over the dory. 


Every hand in the boat grabbed for the rope, 
and I soon pulled them alongside. 

Mrs. Dalquist was lifted aboard the schooner 
first, and as each of them came over the side they 
gave a sigh of relief; they were safe at last. 
There were still two other men in the road-house, 
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and Dalquist with four others 
paddled back and fetched them. 

As soon as I got them all aboard, 
the first thing I inquired about was 
water, I knew that I had not 
much water left in the tanks, as 
Thad neglected to take ona supply 
before the storm broke. They had 
left a five-gallon can filled with 
water in the garret of the house, 
and Dalquist, with two other 
volunteers, started back for the 
water. As we pushed the dory off, 
Mrs. Dalquist leaned over the side of 
the schooner and called out, “ Bring 
the canaries with you, Charlie ; I 
wouldn’t lose them for the world.” 

The men paddled with all their 
might, but their most strenuous 
exertions were of little avail, and the 
dory was soon driven back to the 
schooner’s side. They had crouched 
in the garret, keeping vigil through- 
out the dismal night, and were 

letely exhausted. 

or hally hone that we should be marooned 
on the schooner for several days, and after we had 
all had a good dinner I busied myself taking stock 
of the food I had in hand. I found that I only 
had provisions to supply ten people for one day, 
and there was only one gallon of water in the 
tank. The rising of the sea had made all the 


The party from the road-house paddling across to the Author's schooner for refuge. 


fresh water brackish for ten miles around, so I 
decided to put everyone on short rations. 

The next morning dawned with a brighter sky, 
and we got ashore and waded over to the wrecked 
road-house. The sight there was indescribable. 
Thirty dogs had been drowned, and twenty dead 
animals lay scattered between the schooner and 


Seven of the refugees from tie roed-bouse, ‘Tae Asibor is coon on the ight. —— 
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This photograph was taken after the tide went out and the water had fallen six feet. The road-house is the building to the left. 


the house. The remaining thirty-five had 
devoured all the canned food and other edibles 
that were not washed away by the sea. They 
also drank the can of fresh water that we were 
expecting to use that day. This left us with very 
little food and not a drop of water. 

Towards evening the wind veered to the 
north-west, and the water began to recede 
rapidly. The morning of the second day brought 
clear skies and cutting cold, with ‘young ice 
forming where the water was still. The Topkok 
Mountains were white with snow clean down to 
their very base, and winter was showing itself on 
all sides. 

Our next thought was to get to where supplies 
could be had. The party that had come up 
from Solomon on the evening of the storm was 
going to Nome, and on consideration we decided 
it would be best for all of us to walk to Nome, 
where we could replenish our stocks. When we 
reached Cape Nome Mountain we found that the 
road around the base of the hill had been washed 
away by the storm, and a mass of great boulders 
now occupied the site where the road had been. 
This compelled us to go over the top of the 
mountain. 

When we arrived at the beach on the other 
side of the cape we gathered a fair idea of what 
had happened to the town of Nome. For a 
distance of twelve miles every kind of article 
that goes to make a home was littered along the 
beach. Nearer Nome thousands of quarters of 
frozen beef and mutton were scattered about, and 
we knew by this that the cold-storage plant had 


been washed away and that meat would be at a 
premium in Nome. 

The worst sight of all, however, was the frozen 
bocies of human beings. The sea had encroached 
upon the old cemetery and washed out a great 
many of the graves. The dead in that part of 
Alaska are buried in the frozen ground, and the 
remains soon become frozen solid. The bodies 
were perfectly preserved, and the long period of 
refrigeration had kept their features as natural 
as they were when they were interred, so 
that we were able to recognize some of the 
corpses. 

Everything at Nome itself was in a state of 
chaos. The lower half of the town had been 
completely wiped out. All the small vessels had 
either been dashed to pieces or piled high and 
dry on the land. It was the worst storm the 
country ever saw. The Weather Bureau officials 
at Nome said the wind was blowing at the rate 
of seventy-eight miles an hour. The town of 
Solomon, twelve miles south from Port Safety, 
was wiped off the map entirely. It was getting 
near the “ freeze-up,” and the people along the 
entire coast were caught as unprepared for 
disaster as the inhabitants of Pompeii. 

I got some supplies at Nome and went back 
to the schooner. The hideous gloom of the 
storm had now passed. The sea had receded to 
its normal boundaries, and the lagoon was as 
smooth as a mill-pond. I let the Silver Wave 
stop where she was, with the line made fast to 
the Jessie Brown, that had held her during the 
storm. Though her reputation for ill-luck was 
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The road-house after the storm, showing some of the dead dogs. 


only coaster left afloat on the 


bad, she was the 
ates Sea, and I felt quite 


northern coast of Bering 
roud of her. 
on the gist of 

scarcity of ships— 
she was expected to do. 


She was sold by the marshal 
October and—owing to the 
brought three times the price 
Her new owners took 


‘Tee “Silver Wave™ 


the staunch little vessel to sea and used her for 
freighting supplies to the stricken towns along 
the coast. Whatever adventures she goes through 
in the future, it is to be hoped she will never 
pass through any worse experiences than she and 
l endured together “ when the cyclone came.” 


My 
Experiences 
In 


W estern 
Papua. 


A native house on stilts in the swamps near the mouth of the Fly River. 


By 
WILFRED BEAVER, 


Resident Magistrate Western 
Division, 


Papua is the modern name for New Guinea, the 
largest island, after Australia, in the world. The 
author has been engaged in Government work 
there for several years past, and is Resident 
Magistrate of the Western Division, a vast and 
largely unexplored region some thirty thousand 
miles in extent. In these interesting articles he 
describes his experiences among the cannibals, 
head-hunters, and other amiable inhabitants ot 
the interior. 


II. 


] HERE are noroads in Western Papua ; 
their place is taken by native tracks, 


~ On one occasion it was necessary 
for a police patrol to go inland to a village in a 
district near the mouth of the Fly River. A 
man had been killed and eaten, and the tribes 
concerned had retreated to deep sago swamps 
inland. The season had been very wet, and 
the only track into their country consisted of a 
line of saplings laid down in the swamp, on 
the slender trunks of which the party had to 
balance for a distance of over eleven miles. To 
make matters worse, this odd “ road” had sunk 
down until the men were waist-deep and had 
to slide their feet dlong through the swamp to 


The quaintly-carved prow of a canoe from the Girera district. 
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find the next tree. The refuge of the tribe was 
built in the midst of the thick swamp, where 
there was absolutely no solid ground at all. 
Even the pigs had special platforms built for 
them. 

Up in the hill country things are not much 
better. It is true that there is probably no 
swamp, but there are heart-breaking mountains 7 
when the top of one is reached, there is usually 


not much improved when one of my guides 
casually remarked that it was full of crocodiles : 
he added, however, that they did not eat man, 
but I don’t know that that was much comfort 
to me. However, this was the last swamp for 
some distance, although the whole track was 
watery. 

By and by there were Sago swamps. A sago 
swamp has usually a thread of a track Tunning 


Men from the Girara district, showing their distinctive head-dresees 
and method of wearing the beard, 


one a bit bigger on the other side. 
may be 
you see it, as you are usually struggling through 
If there happens to be no forest, 
there is usually a fog. There may be worse 
countries to travel in than Papua, but I do not 
know them. 

One of the most interesting inland trips I have 
made in the West was to a district called Girara, 
lying between the Fly and Bamu Rivers, This 
proved to be very flat, and the greater part of 
It Is under water for about nine months of the 


trip was to Plunge into a huge swamp Nearly a 
mile broad and about waist-deep. Matters were 


through it, but it is all bad. If the traveller 
gets off the track, down he sinks in evii-smelling 
mud; if he attempts to keep his balance by 
clutching at the sago palms, he gets his hands 
full of spikes, Eventually the region opened 
out into a vast area of swamp broken only by 
innumerable hillocks and ridges ; these formed 
the village sites above high-swamp mark. Each 
consisted of one large communal house, sur- 
rounded by a wide courtyard planted with 
Cocoa-nuts and betel-nuts. “Leading up to the 
house were four roads, lined with thick hedges 
of crotons and bright shrubs. I was told that 
one of the principal objects of these hedges was 
to allow the roads to be lined with bowmen, 
So that an enemy coming up would be caught 
between two lines of arrows, x 
The men of this district all wore a tall, conical 
hat made of fibre and decorated at the top with 
Plumes of the bird of paradise. Each village 
seemed to Possess at least one very large drum 
about nine feet long. No one person can beat 
this, so it is held by one man while a second 
beats on it witha mallet. The people hereabouts 
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The Author's inland camp in the Girara district—It was near here that the raiders were arrested. 


are more hairy than the average Papuan, and I 
noticed that the beard was twisted into a form 
of corkscrew goatee. Some of the dancing head- 
dresses were very fine, being made of a light pith- 
wood painted in several colours and surmounted 
by a halo of white feathers. 

When I first went into this district there had 
been several murders, and in three or four 
places I found the roads “ blocked” or “ shut ” 
in native fashion. A sprouting cocoa-nut, a pig’s 
skull, and some other odds and ends were laid 
on the track, and my men were quite nervous 


about disturbing them. We managed, by 
catching the village concerned by surprise, to 
arrest the murderers, who offered a desperate 
resistance. I then camped in the village for 
some time and secured a supply of carriers from 
the people—who became very friendly with us— 
to take us on to the next set of villages. 

The vendetta, or “ pay back,” is almost the 
universal law of Papua, and these particular 
murders took place to avenge the death of a 
native of another village a good many years 
before. A favourable opportunity was awaited, 


The Author's reception at a cannibal village. 
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and payment finally’ made in the shape of half-a- 
dozen murders, Occasionally a payment for a 
life is made in kind. The Chief Justice of Papua 
noted a case where a murderer was led off to 
prison protesting that he had paid a pig, a 
tomahawk, and a necklace for the murdered man, 
and that it was a great deal more than he was 
worth ! 

I do not think these Girara people are cannibals 
—they say they are not, although that does not 
go for much. There was an old chief in the 
Aird district who protested he did not eat man, 
but it turned out that he had no teeth. These 
Aird River tribes, popularly called Goaribari, 
live in the bight of the Gulf of Papua, farther to 
the east, and possessed—until quite recently, 
when they were being taken seriously in hand by 
the constabulary—a reputation for cannibalism 
and general ferocity that was not altogether 
undeserved. In 1909 I was lucky enough to 
be a member of a party visiting the district. We 
were dropped from the patrol steamer in a whale- 
boat, and we had a small launch as well, Very 
few of the villages had ever been visited before, 
and at least one of them was prepared to offer 
resistance to our landing. Every man was 
armed to the teeth with bow and arrows, and 
on the mud- banks in front of the village there 
were several hundreds of men dancing about 
in a frenzy of excitement. For quite a while we 
were in doubt as to whether we were going to 
get war or peace, but after the distribution of 
some axes and other presents we landed quietly 
and mixed with the people. They were in an 
absurd state of “ jumps,” and the danger was 
that some of them would get so nervous that 
they would do something desperate. The natives 
were an ugly, repulsive-looking lot, but finely- 
made men physically, and they managed their 
outriggerless dug-outs to perfection, They were 
inveterate thieves, however, and stole everything 
they could lay hands on. These thefts were 
possible sources of hostilities, for it was quite 
out of the question to allow ourselves to be 
robbed. Among their booty were such articles 
as a piece of soap (which could not have been of 
any use to them), a pair of trousers, and a plate. 
I remember one man, a trader, telling me that 
when he went there some time later the natives 
cut the chain-plates off his ketch one night. 

In the long “ men’s house > we found scores 
of skulls and several carved figures called 
agibi, representing a man, to which were hung 
skulls of people killed in battle. : 

It was at one of these Aird delta villages a 
or so later—it was only considered possible 
to get into the delta during the apse: 
monsoon season—that I came across a a 
interesting custom. I had left the whaleboa 


year 


with a few men on the beach while I walked 
through the long dub daimu, or man-house, 
with a couple of police. It was a very long 
house, and what was more, although I did not. 
Notice it at the time, it was brand new. I was 
talking with a couple of old men when a shout 
from the police-corporal, “‘ Look out ! They go 
fetch bow !” told me something was wrong. 

The majority of the villagers were inside the 
house, and they were racing for their arms, 
while through a side door I could see the women 
and children making for the bush. There was a 
big crowd outside between us and the whaleboat, 
all yelling, but I could not exactly make out 
what was wrong. We managed to edge out of 
the house quietly, and after a while I succeeded 
in calming things down. It turned out eventually 
that the daimu was new, and that it was the 
custom to kill a man to dedicate a new house. 
Apparently we had been selected for the purpose ! 

This delta of the Aird is a weird, gloomy place. 
It is all mangrove, nipa, and mud, and seamed 
with innumerable creeks and streams, in which 
a stranger might easily get lost, as in a maze. 
The population is very extensive, but hidden 
away up creeks where one would hardly suspect 
the existence of a village. About twenty miles 
above the delta the streams converge, and there 
is a small hill about eight hundred feet high 
called Aird Hill. Above this hill the main Kiko 
River is entered, the source of all the waterways 
of the delta. Instead of low swamps, one sees 
high banks and more pleasing vegetation. The 
Kiko takes its rise far back in the ranges. A 
couple of years ago I went on a trip to the head- 
waters of this river, and the trip proved to be 
the roughest I ever made and over some of the 
worst country I have met in Papua. We went 
up the Kiko for some seventy miles by launch 
and whaleboat, and from the head of navigation 
struck north for some sixty miles. Then, 
turning west, we kept on in that direction across 
New Guinea. Going north, we had to cross one 
range some eight thousand feet high. The cross- 
ing took about three days, and we had to spend 
turee very cold nights on the range. Every 
afternoon a thick fog rolled down on us, and 
then a bleak wind blew away the fog, but brought 
with it a bitter rain. The trees and ground were 
thick with moss, and all the timber was sodden 
with wet, so that it took hours to make a fire. 
On these high mountains it is frequently very 
difficult to get water, and on at least a couple 
of nights the only way we were able to get 
enough to cook a meal of rice was by spreading 
a sheet to catch the rain. d 

The descent of the mountain on the inland 
side was accompanied by continual assaults and 
ambushes on the part of the hill tribes. The 


track was so 
narrow and pre- 
cipitous and the 
carriers so 
heavily laden 
that it was im- 
possible to keep 
the natives off, 
and the wretched 
porters were con- 
tinually being 
knocked down 
and robbed. 

We now drop- 
ped down into 
a thickly - popu- 
latedvalley,some 
five thousand 
feet above the 
sea ; it appeared 
fertile and was 
covered from end 
to end with 
sweet-potato 
gardens. The 
natives dogged 
the party all 
through the 
valley, but could 
never actually 
make up_ their 
minds to rush us. 

The region was 
mostly coral 
limestone, and 
many of the 
streams passed 
underground, 
One day we were 
making our way 
down the bed of 
a large and swift 
river when sud- 
denly the whole 
stream vanished, 
only to be found 
a couple of days 
later rushing out 
from a cave 
in even greater 
volume than 
before. 

On the return 
journey I en- 
deavoured to 
reach the coast 
by descending 
one of the rivers 
we had crossed. 
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On the march through open ‘forest country. 
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At the starting- 
point it seemed 
a fine, placid 
stream, and we 
made rafts and 
bought some 
canoes from the 
local natives, 
The whole party 
of sixty set off, 
but we had not 
gone far before 
we met with 
disaster. The 
river narrowed 
in, and we found 
ourselves rushing 
down a series of 
gorges culmina- 
ting in a long 
succession of 
dangerousrapids. 
We tried to crawl 
round these with 
the baggage and 
to run the canoes 
through with 
native ropes, but 
the job was hope- 
less, and after 
losing some rifles, 
a lot of our now 
scanty supply of 
food, three 
canoes, and inci- 
dentally some 
lives, we gave up 
the attempt. The 
natives on the 
river evidently 
expected us to 
get smashed up 
in the rapids, for 
they gathered at 
the entrance to 
the gorge, pro- 
bably in the ex- 
pectation of 
being able to 
collect the rem- 
nants. We now 
had to cut our 
way back along 
the river to our 
starting - point, 
which took two 
days, and it was 
another fort- 
night before we 
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reached the base 
camp on the Upper 
Kiko. ee 
In the extreme 
west of the Divi- 
sion, along the 
Anglo-Dutch 
boundary, the 
tribes in British 
territory used to be 
continually raided 
by a head-hunting 
Dutch tribe popu- 
larly known as 
Tugeri. These were 
a fine - made race, 
and theysucceeded 
in laying waste a 
large area of 
country _ before, 
they met our police 
and were severely 
punished in several 
engagements. 
They finally made 
peace by sending 
to the officers at 
Daru a_ broken 
arrow passed 
through one of 
their peculiar nose- 
ornaments, and 
since that time 
they frequently 
pay friendly visits 
to tribes many 
miles inside our 
borders. Last year 
J made rather an 
interesting trip 
through the dis- 
trict along the 
border, This was 
a different sort of 


natives had got 
over their first 
fright, I could hear 
them calling out, 
“ Manakai, mana- 
kai!” (‘‘ The devil 
has come !”) They 
had no word for 
white man, and 
the best equiva- 
lent they could 
give him was 
“ devil.” 

The men were 
a tall, forbidding- 
looking lot, almost 
naked, and they 
wore their hair in 
long ringlets 
hanging down 
over the shoulders. 
I saw some wear- 
ing artificial pig- 
tails reaching to 
the waist. The 
nostrils were 
pierced, and in the 
* holes were inserted 
long claws of the 
kangaroo or eagle, 
giving thema 
most peculiar 
appearance. At 
each village I en- 
tered the people 
tore down banana- 
leaves and placed 
‘them on the 
ground for us to 
sit on; they also 
brought heaps of 
manioc and yams. 
Each village, 00, 
supplied a batch 
of carriers to 


country to that 
met with farther 
east. It was quite 
flat, and consisted principally of open grass plains. 
Some of the tribes were already slightly known, 
but I hoped to locate new villages. I was rather 
successful, and managed to get on good terms 
with them all. Some had never seen a European 
before, and as I tramped into a village, after the 


Native carriers crossing @ stream on the Anglo-Dutch boundary. 


transport us to 
the next village, 
and the march was invariably headed by two 
or three qld men who went in front playing 
the ‘ Pan’s pipes.” It was the first time I have 
travelled in Papua with a private band, so to 
speak, but it must be confessed that the music 
was not particularly entertaining. 


THE ENp. 


TWO 


MEN 


IN A YACHT. 


By BERIC TWEED. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHAS. PBARS. 


Two undergraduates in a yacht that they don’t know how to manage, plus a gale of wind, 


can produce quite a lot of excitement, as this amusing story shows. 


“The narrative is 


absolutely true,’’ writes the Author. 


Sa) ILL you come with me for a fort- 
night's yachting trip on the Norfolk 
Broads this summer 2?” T asked my 
friend Norman. We were both 
undergraduates at Oxford, and the 
invitation was given one morning in my rooms. 

“ But I’ve no more idea of sailing than 1 have 
of flying,” Norman objected, 

“That won't matter,” I told him. “I’m 
getting up a cheery party of four, and as long as 
one of us has some notion of handling a boat we 
shall be all right. It isn’t as though we were 
going to cruise on the sea. 1 went to the Broads 
last summer, and it was splendid fun. At first 
T hardly knew one end of the boat from the other, 
but you soon get the hang of the thing ; it’s much 
simpler than you think.” 

As a matter of fact, I had found the science of 
navigation a somewhat complex one, and had 
been unmercifully chaffed by my companions for 
my frequent collisions with the bank and repeated 
endeavours to make the boat take what they 
humorously described as “ the overland route ” ; 
but I stood committed to my second trip, and, 
being anxious to secure Norman's company, 
thought it well to assume a confidence which I 
was far from fecling. | hoped too, before the 
fateful time came, to have a few chances to 
practise sailing alone. 

“Well, look here,” replied Norman, “ suppos- 
ing we try a preliminary trip on the Upper River 
this afternoon? Then I shall be able to see 
what it’s like. My life isn’t insured, but I 
believe the river’s fairly shallow. There'll be 
wind enough, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite enough,” I answered, with 
feigned cheerfulness. I could have wished for less. 
The day was dull, the clouds were chasing each 
other across the sky with an objectional persist- 
ency and vigour, and it seemed to me that before 


we had finished we might find there had been 
far too much wind for comfort or safety. My 
friend’s desire for a prompt experiment was not 
only unwelcome but unexpected. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to put a bold face 
on the matter and hope my luck would hold. 

It did hold, as we proved later, but hardly in 
the way I expected. 

We met again after lunch, and a twenty 
minutes’ bicycle ride through uninteresting 
streets—Oxford is not uniformly charming— 
brought us to the boathouses on the Upper River. 

Fate seemed to be against me at the very 
start. A trusty old tub of a yacht, heavy and 
bluff, in which I had previously sailed, and which 
it would have taken a veritable tornado to 
capsize, had already been engaged by another 
party, wise in their generation, and the only 
boat available was a fast racing craft, which I 
had seen on other occasions heeling beneath the 
slightest puff of wind. But there we were, and 
there was the only yacht we could have—and we 
took it. Norman, to whom all boats were alike, 
hardly seemed to realize the gravity of the 
situation in the same way that I did, and simply 
inquired, not without good reason, where he was 
to sit. 

“You don’t sit,” I informed him; “ you'll have 
to squat amidships and manceuvre the centre- 
board when we're in the shallows. [ll squat at 
the back and run the navigation department.” 

The boatman pushed us off from the bank, 
and the yacht swung gently into the middle of 
the stream. In these few moments her behaviour 
was quite demure—all that could be desired—but 
this I knew was due to the force of the wind 
being broken by a row of trees on the farther 
bank. 

“Look out for squalls round the corner,” I 
warned my friend. ‘“ When the wind hits us, 
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throw your weight back for all you’re worth. 
Leave the centre-board down, we shall need 
every ounce of lead to steady her.” 

We turned the corner, and the fun began—but 
it was fun for the elements, not for me. The 
sail had been reefed as a measure of precaution, 
but the wind struck and filled it, and the boat 
heeled at an alarming angle as we began to race 
along at a furious speed, while I hung on to the 
sheet and rudder like grim death, “easing ” 
whenever it was possible to do so, until another 
row of trees came to our rescue and blanketed 
the wind once more. Norman appeared to be 
lost in admiration of my seamanlike skill, but I 
was uncomfortably aware that his attitude was 
bound to change later on. 

In this fashion we proceeded for about a mile, 
breaking my previous record for immunity from 
grounding by half a mile at least. Alternately we 
were shielded to some extent from the wind or 
heeled beneath it, until a sharp bend in the 
river’s course brought the breeze from our beam 
to dead ahead, and necessitated recourse to 
tacking. 

“It’s very shallow here, Norman,” I suggested; 
“you may have to be smart with that centre- 
board. Shift it up directly we touch bottom.” 

We did touch bottom as we were coming 
round on our second tack near the left bank. 
There was the sound of scraping and a jar, the 
centre-board remained immovable, and the force 
of the wind pushed the yacht right against the 
bank. This sudden grounding was nothing to 
be alarmed at. Had we stuck fast a little 
farther away from the bank it might have been, 
for the wind could then have capsized us in mid- 
stream, but I saw that with the wind slanting as 
it did it would be a matter of some difficulty to 
get the yacht afloat again. 

And so it proved. After some tugging, the 
centre-board was partly raised from the mud, 
but vigorous shoving against the bank with the 
butt-end of the oars, of which we fortunately 
carried two, proved unavailing for some time. At 
last, however, we were beginning to make pro- 
gress through the shallows, when we saw a man 
approaching in a punt. He proved to be the 
Royal Humane Society’s boatman. Accidents 
will happen, especially on the Upper River at 
Oxford, and the Society, in the kindness of its 
heart, makes provision accordingly. I had never 
previously obtained, though I had frequently 
needed, the Society’s assistance while sailing, 
and on this occasion, with a dim inkling of 
disaster—not to ourselves, but to the boatman— 
I called out to him, ‘‘ We sha’n’t need your help, 
thanks all the same. She'll float off all right in 
a minute or two.” 

But the boatman was of another mind, or 


possibly scented a tip, and he came on aatil his 
punt was alongside. Then things began to 
happen, Our yacht slowly left the mudbank and 
moved out into the stream, while the sail moved 
over quietly but resistlessly until its boom 
touched the buatman’s chest. He could not 
stoop to avoid it, for the reefing made it hang 
low, and gradually it pushed him farther and 
farther. J shall never, to my dying day, forget 
the look of consternation and alarm on his face 
as he felt himself helplessly driven towards the 
side of his punt, and then we saw him go over- 
board. He went down flat on his back, every 
part of which seemed to hit the water at the 
same moment, and with a prodigious splash he 
disappeared from view. 

We knew he was in no danger, owing to the 
shallowness of the water and the proximity of 
his punt, and the scene was so irresistibly 
humorous that Norman burst into a loud guffaw. 
I roared with laughter myself, but my amuse- 
ment was soon checked, for instead of our being 
in charge of the yacht the yacht seemed to be 
taking charge of us. Gliding away from the 
bank, she swung round “ on her heels” until 
the wind was dead astern. Unfortunately, 
moreover, that particular gust of wind was 
about the strongest we experienced in the course 
of the afternoon. There was no question of 
going back to assist the boatman, and so much 
was my attention occupied in trying to keep the 
yacht straight that I had not even time to turn 
and see our victim’s dripping form emerge from 
the water. 

The wind was driving us headlong on our 
homeward way, and to my horror I saw another 
yacht ahead, tacking across the stream towards 
the right bank. It was our duty, by the rule of 
the river, to get out of her way, and I put my 
weight on the rudder in the endeavour to steer 
our boat astern of the other. But a strong 
following wind plays havoc with steering, and 
possibly also our rudder had suffered from contact 
with the river-ted when we grounded. Anyhow, 
though I brought my arms and knees into play 
and managed to move the rudder a few inches, the 
yacht obstinately declined to respond, and I could 
not shift her an inch in the desired direction. 

Things were becoming desperate. Our great 
speed was fast bringing us close upon the tacking 
yacht, and our only remaining hope seemed to be 
to try the hazardous plan of squeezing in between 
the bank and the bows of the other craft. Again 
I tugyed at the rudder, in the reverse direction, 
but with the same result—we went on, straight 
as an arrow. I saw two startled faces a few 
yards ahead, their expression being only a degree 
less amusing than the boatman’s had been; 
there was a crash, a grinding sound, and we 
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“We saw him go slowly overboard.” 
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seemed to ride right over the tacking yacht. 
Our speed was checked for a moment only, and 
then we flew on again, until, a little farther down, 
a bend in the river screened our view and the 
wind seemed for a few minutes to abate. 

Norman was simply choking with laughter 
over what seemed to me to contain all the ele- 
ments of a tragedy, but managed to splutter 
out, in gasps, “ Hadn’t we better—go back— 
and pick up—some of the wreckage ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, grimly, -‘ we'll try and shift 
her round now this blessed wind has dropped a 
bit.” 

Suiting the action to the word, I moved the 
tudder—this time without much difficulty, the 
wind now being abeam—and the yacht had 
begun to swing round when suddenly there was a 
noise of snapping, a crash, and, before we knew 
what was happening, we found ourselves in 
utter darkness, buried beneath a mass of sail 
and cordage. The boat might have been sinking 
for all we knew, and we had a bit of a fright before 
we managed to extricate ourselves and struggle 
out into safety. 

On emerging, we saw that the mast had fallen, 
passing within a few inches of our heads. ‘There 
we were, in the middle of the stream, seated on a 
disreputable-looking pile of wrec kage, under 
which the oars remained inextricably buried. 
The only thing to do was to sit tight and await 
developments. Norman humorously suggested 
manufacturing a flag of distress out of a coloured 
handkerchief. 

“There isn’t a soul in sight at present,” I 
told him, grimly, “but if that crowd we’ 
damaged is still alive they'll come along quite 
as soon as we want them.” 

No sooner had I spoken than a punt shot 
round the bend, navigated by an extremely wet 
and somewhat irate-looking Humane Society 
boatman. For our part, we assumed a pathetic 
expression—our yacht was a pathetic sight as it 
was—and requested a tow to the bank. This 
done, and our wreck safely tied up, the boatman 
began his lament. His best suit had been soaked, 
it seemed, and the water treatment had not 
tended to improve the various ailments from 
which he was suffering. He produced an exceed- 
ingly fine specimen of an artificial cough for our 
benefit, and proceeded to go into details about 
various ailments which he had endured previously 
and which might now be expected to return in an 
aggravated form. He had got as far as pleurisy 
and pneumonia when I suggested that it might 
really be as well if he went home as quickly 
as possible and changed his clothes. He took 
our names and addresses, we took his, and he 
departed, leaving his punt moored beside our 
yacht. His ducking must have been pretty 
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thorough, for he left quite a trail of water behind 
him as he hurried along the bank. 

In the excitement we had forgotten to inquire 
of him about the boat we had rammed, and 
began hurriedly to make our way along the bank 
upstream, resigned to anything. 

Round the bend, walking towards us, we beheld 
two men, not quite so wet as the boatman had 
been, but distinctly moist, and—allowing for the 
scared expression we had previously noted—we 
recognized them as our friends of the yacht. Of 
the yacht we saw no trace, and they informed us 
that it had sunk like a stone, but fortunately 
near the bank. They proved to be two men from 
a neighbouring college, and took their wetting 
and our profuse apologies .ike sportsmen. They 
followed the boatman’s example in hurrying back 
to change, while we sat down for a few moments 
and smiled—broadly. 

“Do you always do this kind of thing ?” 
queried Norman, light-heartedly. ‘Or is this a 
special effort for my benefit ? I call it a pretty 
good bag for one afternoon—one boatman, two 
undergraduates, and two wrecks—and the 
pirates have escaped without getting a drop of 
water on them.” 

I could do nothing but laugh, and after a 
while we made our way towards the boathouse, 
where we found the owner of our yacht, also 
on the broad grin. He had seen our procession 
of victims pass, and facetiously inquired, “ Are 
there any more coming on later ?” 

“No, that’s the lot,” I told him, and after he 
had taken our names and addresses—we seemed 
to be getting quite famous by this time—we 
arranged to return in the course of a day or two 
and foot the bill for repairs. 

We then mounted our bicycles, but the 
recollection of recent events was distinctly 
upsetting, and we laughed so much that we fell 
off several times. However, with alternate 
spells of riding, falling off, and walking, we 

* ultimately got back to college. 

The next morning found us in a rather more 
chastened frame of mind, wondering whether the 
boatman had caught a chill after his immersion, 
and thinking that our afternoon’s outing might 
prove rather more expensive than we had 
anticipated. 

We decided to visit the boathouse first, and on 
arriving there received a welcome surprise on 
seeing our own yacht afloat once more, appar- 
ently under more capable management, and 
seemingly none the worse for her many adven- 
tures. It proved that her bows had in some 
miraculous way sustained hardly any damage in 
her collision with the thin planking of the other 
boat, but in the impact the forestay supporting 
the mast had been partly severed, and when we 


turned our boat’s head to go to the rescue of our 
victims, the sudden jerk must have completed 
the severance, thus bringing down the mast and 
sail. The total cost of this damage was half a 
crown, and with a lively recollection of the 
pitiable spectacle the yacht presented when we 
sat forlornly in mid-stream, we thought it cheap. 

We also saw the yacht we had rammed, but 
she was laid up for repairs—and no wonder, for 
we had made a hole in her which I carefully 
measured, and which my outspread handkerchief 
exactly fitted. Until the repairs were completed 
the cost of them could not be ascertained, and 
we had to leave it at that. 

I wrote the next day to the two undergraduates, 
offering to settle the bill for repairs as soon as it 
was presented, and making further apologies. 
By return of post I received a most courteous 
letter, in which they thanked us for our offer, 
but expressed their wish to defray the cost 
themselves. Despite further persuasion they 
adhered to their kind resolve. 

And what of the Humane Society man? We 
went down to his house the same evening, and 
were considerably taken aback on finding the 
blinds drawn in broad daylight: Repeated 
knocks failed to elicit any answer, and we began 
to think that funeral expenses and compensation 
for a widow might have to be added to our bill. 

However, the boatman called round at my 
rooms the next day and dispelled my anxieties. 
I told him we had looked him up unsuccessfully, 
but refrained from any mention of the drawn 
blinds, which still remain a mystery tome. Our 
visitor—Norman happened to be present— 
fingered his second-best suit somewhat osten- 
tatiously, and his cough seemed much worse, but 
otherwise he appeared to be fairly well and 
hearty. The preliminaries of conversation, 
punctuated by coughs, evidently intended to 
arouse sympathy and increase the amount of 
compensation, were carried on with some diffhi- 
culty, as we wanted him to state his terms, and 
he evidently wished us to make the first offer. 
Norman came to the rescue with a timely aside, 
‘* Give him a drink,” and after he had consumed 
a stiff whisky-and-soda he became more amenable, 
and finally we compromised for five shillings and 


* the rest of the whisky—about half a bottle— 


which he carried off in a capacious pocket, and 
we parted the best of friends. 

“Well, that settles it,’ said Norman, 
chaffingly. “ Nothing will keep me away from 
the Broads now. For seven-and-six and half a 
bottle of whisky our afternoon’s sport on the 
Upper River was the best and cheapest entertain- 
ment I’ve ever had. It'll be a little difficult to 
keep up the standard on the Broads for a fort- 
night, but I’m coming to see what you can do.” 
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What the Hurricane Did—Kaffir Firewood - Gatherers—Road - Rolling in India, etc., etc. 


The “Lyman D. Foster” as she appeared when towed into harbsur, 


HE two photographs reproduced above have 
an interesting little story connected with 
them. They are sent by Mr. C. W. Aidney, 
of Lau Traders, Limited, Suva, Fiji. He 
writes as follows: ‘' The photographs show 
the four-masted American schooner Lyman 
D. Foster, which was struck by a terrific hurricane on 
April 15th, 1913, when just coming into the Fiji group 
with timber. Her four masts were torn bodily out of her 
and her rudder broken, and for fifteen days the captain 
and crew had to stay on deck while she drove along 
helplessly, waterlogged, and continually swept by heavy 
seas. They finally drifted close enough to Kabara, one 


of the islands of the group. to get ashore on a raft, and 
Vol. xxxiii, 28 , 


thence to Lakeba and Levuka by native cutter. Directly 
they had told their story our small steamer, the Ripple, set 
out to search for the wreck, and after overhauling and out- 
distancing another vessel with the same object in view, 
eventually found it and towed it to a safe anchorage at 
Totoya. We then engaged the Union Steam Ship 
Company’s Watpori to tow the wreck from Totoya to Suva, 
and I went with her. We had a hundred and twenty miles 
to tow, and this took us about fifty-four hours. One 
of the photographs shows the wreck in port; the 
other is a deck view, showing part of the cargo. Both 
photographs were taken soon after our arrival in Suva 
harbour. We received twelve hundred pounds for 
salvage.” 
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How they tether animals 
in Mexico. 
y A. WW, Cutler, 


From a P 


Many people are familiar 
with the Deacon’s horse in 
“ David Harum,” that “stood 
without hitching,” but ordinary 
horses and kindred creatures 
are not built in this way, and 
so it is necessary to tie them 
to a post, an iron ring in the 
pavement or wall, or toa heavy 
Iron weight carried for the 
purpose. Perhaps the most 
original method conceivable 
for preventing a steed from 
wandering off is that adopted 


by the street merchants of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. Here 
or “ burros,” as they 


are called, are the usual beasts 
of burden. Occasionally their 
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chat is unduly 
the poor animal 


however, five 


tried to ‘si 


induce them to 


bundles of wood 


sight to see Kaffir 


masters must leave them alone to attend to 
business or indulge in a few drinks and a chat 
at some corner café. 
owner simply ties up one leg of the burro in the 
manner here shown, thus most effectually dis- 
couraging any tendency to run away. If the 


On these occasions the 


prolonged one can imagine 
getting a bad attack of “pins 


and needles” in his “ sole means of support ”! 

“At first sight,” 
“the picture next reproduced appears to show 
five bundles of tree roots. It 


writes a correspondent, 


represents, 


Kaffir girls marching into a 
village in single file with firewood for sale, price 
threepence per bundle. When the photographer 
ap’ them, the girls, with the usual 
bashfulness of their race and sex, quickly hid 
themselves behind the wood, and nothing would 


It is a common 
girls and boys carrying 
on their heads, and as a result 


come out. 


Kaffir girls bringing firewood to a village—Directly they saw the 
behind their bundles. 


photographer they hid bashfully 


The ancient Roman 


“tribulum,” still used for threshing in Cyprus, 


the muscles of their necks and backs are abnormally 
developed.” 

The photograph here reproduced shows the ancient 
Roman tribulum, as used for threshing to-day in 
the island of Cyprus. It is a board about six feet 
long and two feet wide, studded with sharp-edged 
flakes of flint. In use it is dragged by oxen or 
donkeys over the corn spread out on the hard 
earthen threshing-floor, separating the grain and at 
the same time bruising and chopping up the straw. 
Threshing-time is enjoyed alike by children and 
animals, the former riding on the primitive implement 
and the latter gorging themselves with a hearty 
meal, for in Cyprus the Biblical command, “ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” 
is still faithfully observed. Although the Govern- 
ment offers to thresh by machine at nominal cost, the 
conservative Cypriote prefers the old method. He says 
that the animals will not eat machine-chaffed straw, 
and straw they must eat, for there is no hay in Cyprus. 
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The accompany ing 
photograph was taken 
not long ago at a pleasure 
park near Schenectady, 
New York. The man 
seen in the picture was 
known as “ Dare - devil 
Frank,” and when the 
camera caught him he 
was attempting to ride a 
bicycle, which was 
balanced by a piece of 
steel rail, on a slack wire 
stretched from one shore 
of the Mohawk River to 
the other. The snapshot 
shows how well he suc- 
ceeded, for after leaving 
his starting-point at the 
end of the wire he only 
got as far as we see him 
in the picture, as the 
tyreless rims slipped off 


the wire, and he was held 
helplessly suspended by 
the hubs in mid - air, 
about fifty feet above a 
roaring river. He was rescued from his perilous position 
by throwing a rope to him from the shore, on which he 
descended to a row-beat waiting in the river below. 
Among the sacred cities of the t Antioch holds a 
high place, for it was here that the first Christian church 
was founded ; it was, moreover, the centre from which 
St. Paul conducted his missionary campaigns to convert 
the Gentiles. In those days Antioch was a prosperous 
and thriving city, boasting of a population of half a million 
souls, while splendid Roman palaces and villas dotted the 
banks of the River Orontes, which flows through the town. 
To-day it is a sleepy, old-world place, occupying scarcely 
one-tenth of its ancient area and certainly possessing none 


A feat that went wrong.—The_man here shown tri 
wire stretched across a river. The wire jamm 


to ride a bicycle, balanced by an iron rail, along a 
inst his hubs, however, and he had to be rescued by 
means of a rope. 


of its former glory. Nevertheless, it is in many ways a 
delightfully quaint and picturesque Eastern city, with 
narrow, tortuous streets, every other house in which 
appears to possess an architectural style of its own, One 
can well spend three or four days wandering about this 
interesting old town, visiting its primitive market-place and 
inspecting its ruins, walls, gates, and ancient monasteries. 
Indeed, the archeologist would find a rich field in and 
around Antioch, for the place simply abounds with traces of 
a bygone civilization, It is impossible to dig downa few feet 
anywhere along the river banks without encountering relics 
of some ancient villa or dwelling. Our photograph shows 
the great water-wheel, which is one of the sights of the town. 


From a Photo. Ly) 
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A novel use for the telephone— 
The lighthouse-keeper's baby is 
put out in the fresh air with a 
telephone transmitter in the 
pram, so that the mother can 
hear if the child cries. 


Probably the youngest 
child to habitually use a 
tdleshone, although uncon- 
sciously, is to be found at 
the present time in 
Guernsey, where a four 
months old baby sleeps 
every fine day in the open 
air with a telephone trans- 
mitter at his side by which 
he calls his mother on 
awakening. A problem is 
thus solved which has 
troubled many a busy 
mother who, having no 
nursemaid, cannot spare 
time to be constantly out- 
side looking after baby, and 
yet is not willing to deprive 
her child of the benefits 
gained by putting it to sleep 
in the open a The baby 
here referred to belongs to 
the engineer-in-charge at 
Platte Fougére Lighthouse 
Station. He devised this 
Ingenious scheme in order 
to allow his boy to benefit 


= 
Women rolling a road at Daij-eling, India. 


From a Photo. by 


Ui; 


by the bracing  eezes blowing in from 
the Atlantic. Inside baby’s pram is a 
cigar-box, containing the telephone trans- 
mitter and a small clock. Wires h 
up to the house some distance away enable 
the mother, in the intervals of her work, to 
listen for baby’s cry. When working at the 
table, and during meals, it is easy to listen 
continuously. The clock, although its use 
is not at first apparent, forms an essential 
part of ‘the device, for the sound of its 
ticking provides the necessary proof that 
the telephone is transmitting sounds 
correctly. This method of employing the 
telephone as nursemaid has proved com- 
pletely successful and is in daily use, while 
a rain alarm has also been evolved to 
give warning by causing an electric bell to 
ring should a shower come on. 
Women invade most spheres of work 
in the East, and the men, far from 
resenting this, appear to leaye certain 
occupations entirely to them—particularly 
if the work is exceptionally arduous. 
The photograph next reproduced was 
taken at Darjeeling, in India, and shows 
a gang of twenty women dragging a 
road-roller. Several races are represented 
in the “team ”— Nepalese, Tibetans, 
Bhotanese, Sikkimese, and others. They 
work all day for the munificent wage of 
threepence -halfpenny each, and are quite 
satisfied to find employment at this rate. 


£7 
is eee eee 
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SUPPLIES 
$45,000,000 


WAGES 
100,000,000 


TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 


INTEREST SURPLUS 
$17,000,000 $12,000,000 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 
Nearly half the total—$100,000,000— 
paid in wages to more than one hundred 
ousand employes engaged in giving to 
the public the best and the cheapest tele- 
phone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 
Paid to merchants, supply dealers and 
others for materials and apparatus, and for 
rent, light, heat, traveling, etc. 
Tax Collector—$1 1,000,000 
Taxes of more than $1 1,000,000 are paid 
to the Federal, state and local authorities. 


The people derive the benefit in better 
highways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 
Paid in interest to thousands of men and 
‘women, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and other institutions owning bonds 
and notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 

70,000 stockholders, about half of whom 
are women, receive $30,000,000. 

These payments to stockholders and 
bondholders who have put their savings 
into the telephone business represent 
6.05% on the investment.) 

Surplus—$12,000,000 

This is invested in telephone plant and 
equipment, to furnish and keep telephone 
service always up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing..to, advertisers, 


Man and His Needs 


Renovating A somewhat sensitive reader 
Straw writes to ask if it is ‘quite the 
thing’’ to have one’s straw hat 

Hats cleaned:—We cannot see that 


there is any great crime in this little bit of econ- 
omy, though we know that many men seem to 
prefer to buy a new hat rather than have their 
old one doneup. Asa matter of fact, straw hats 
are so cheap when mid-summer arrives that it is 
a question whether it is not more economical in 
the end to purchase a new one rather than go to 
the bother of having the soiled one cleaned. How- 
ever, if one must have a hat cleaned it is best to 
do it one’s self, and we will be glad to furnish a 
simple recipe to anyone who cares to send usa 
stamped addressed envelope. 
Those men who find it diffi- 
Comfortable cult to obtain suspenders that 
Suspenders they can wear with comfort 
will be glad to hear of a new 
invention which appears to be the last word in 
“easeful braces.” This suspender is of the ‘‘in- 
visible’ kind, and being fitted with a sliding ad- 
justable back the maximum amount of comfort 
is obtained. We have tried these suspenders our- 
selves and our experience is that they reduce the 
uncomfortable binding about the waist and per- 
mit of perfect hanging trousers. As one enthu- 
siastic patron exclaimed: ‘‘They make the wear- 
ing of trousers a positive delight!” 


Smoking Our readers have probably 
In noticed that we like to give 
advice in these columns. 

Hot Weather Whether that advice is always 


taken, of course, is another thing. We flatter 
ourselves, however, in thinking that it is, our 
reason for supposing so being the number of 
letters we receive -a pretty good criterion, we 
imagine. However, we particularly want this 
bit of advice to be taken—especially by our 
younger readers. Do not smoke too much during 
the hot weather. Of course too much smoking 
is bad at any time, but it is especially so during 
the ‘‘dog days.”’ If you smoke a pipe, choose 
the coolest brand of tobacco; if cigars, then let 
them be ‘‘medium”’ or mild; if cigarettes, Vir- 
ginian rather than Turkish. Follow this little 
hint and you will not be troubled with ‘‘tobacco 
heart” or ‘smokers’ throat’’—two complaints 
to which those who smoke much are particularly 
prone during the sultry weather. 


Preserving Youth is usually careless and 
Your the impetuous, untidy young 
man who dashes around and 

Shoes hasn’t time to think much about 


his appearance seldom takes the trouble to do 
anything to preserve the shape of his shoes. 
Boot-trees are not to be found in his wardrobe 
and consequently his foot gear doesn’t often look 
“smart.’’ Yet boot-trees of modern make are so 
easily and quickly adjusted that there is no 
excuse for not using them, and they certainly 
double the ‘ife of any ordinary shoes. Slip 
the boot-trees in every night and you will be 
astonished to note how vastly they improve the 
Shape of the shoes. Another thing, don't con- 


stantly wear the same pair of shoes. Have at 
least three pairs is use, and thereby the life of 
each will be lengthened. 


Detachable The use of the ‘‘detachable 
Boat motors”’ is increasing by lea 

and bounds. All sorts of craft, 

Motors from dinghies to yachts, now 


carry auxiliary power in this most convenient 
and non-objectionable form. They are so easily 
adjusted, take up so small a space, and are so 
reat a boon when tired arms desire a rest or 
lazy winds die away that it is a marvel every 
small boat does not carry one. And in the case 
of picnic parties the ‘‘detachable motor” is cer- 
tainly an additional source of enjoyment. It may 
also be commended for its usefulness in case of 
accidents. 


Those We have been hearing so much 
Talliess lately about the ‘‘tailless’’ shirt 

and have been asked so fre- 
Shirts quently — from hoardings — 


what shirt-tails were made for, anyhow, that 
recently we decided to try the new zarment and 
see if it wasall that itclaims. We were agree- 
ably surprised. We didn’t miss the shirt-tails at 
all—that is to say, with any regret—and our 
comfort was increased and our temperature 
lowered by adopting the cool, smooth, easy fit- 
ting garment. Ks a summer shirt this tailless 
garment is an excellent idea For winter use we 
are not quite so certain. 


That A few years ago when money 
a was less tight than it is now 
ea: we went to the extravagance 


of paying four dollars fora silk 
“four-in-hand.”’” It was a beauty, of course, and 
we were mighty proud of it. Since then, how- 
ever, we have somehow regretted that bit of 
extravagance as being rather wasteful and un- 
necessary. No one—however well dressed he 
wants to appear—need spend more than fifty 
cents for a sample of neck-wear. Youcan get 
all you want — both as regards psttern and quality 
—for that sum and to spend more you ought to 
be in the millionaire class —or a sanitarium! 


Ready- We note that several of our 
Made foreign contemporaries are still 
having sly digs at what they 

Clothing call ‘American ready-made 


clothing.’” Why they should we cannot conceive, 
as America is the birthplace and home of all 
scientifically cut clothing, and in no country are 
these garments made so well or in such good 
taste. Some of our Western publications, of 
course, advertise fierce looking coats and trousers 
which even make us shudder, but surely our Eng- 
lish friends know very well that these are not 
typical of the present-day American garments. 
We repeat that the best ready-made clothing in 
the world is to be found right here in the States 
and we would be glad to have the opinions of our 
readers on the subject. Don’t flood the mails 
but send us a few honest remarks on your ex- 
perience with American ready-to-wear clothing. 
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Don’t wish you had 
the Boss’s Job. 


There is a bigger job waiting for YOU. What you need is the TRAINING 
that will qualify you forit. YOU have youth and health, energy and ambition. 
And the world never offered as many chances to the TRAINED man as NOW. 


Get alive and learn to do one thing better than someone else. There isn’t any 
magic formula that makes men win. It’s training that counts. Every boss knows 
that and he is amxious to pay more money to the man who knows. 


If you really want to earn more, 
learn more. Start off by marking 


that coupon now. That costs you 
nothing and obligates you not at all. 
It signifies only that you want some 
information. You want to know how 
the International Correspondence 
Schools has raised thousands to bet- 
ter paying positions. 

You want to know how it can train you 
in your spare time—regardless of your lack 
of previous education. You want to know 
how it can give you in a simple, under- 


standable way the knowledge that will qualify 
you as an expert in your chosen work. 


Mark the Coupon 


Join the army of well-paid I. C. S. men 
and women who, at the rate of 400 every 
month, are voluntarily reporting advance- 
ment in salary and position—won through 
I. C. S. help. Mark the coupon now. 
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Old Men Have our readers noticed that Checks Check suitings still continue 
And the tendency of present ca Greys to hold their own. Asa mat- 
clothing is to make t1e old loo! y ter of fact they are more 
Young Suits young and the middle-aged pos- Browns popular this summer than ever 


itively juvenile? And it is a good thing that this 
is the case. Today a boy of twenty might wear 
his father’s clothes and look no older, and this 
trait is so very apparent that it can hardly be 
accidental. We recently put the question to a 
certain tailor who has probably the biggest whole- 
sale outfitting establishment in the country. And 
he replied, w.th a laugh; ‘‘ My, boy it’s no acc:- 
dent, believe me. We try to make our garments 
juvenile and we are right to do so. Who wants 
to look old these days? Not me. So why should 
I want other people to. Therefore all our designs 
are made with the primary object of suggesting 
youth, and that I thnk is a step in the right 


direction.” And we agreed w:th him. 
Nightshirt We met aman the other day 
i or who was on the New Jork 
when she was runinto recently. 
Pjamas We asked him what impressed 


him most during that time of anxiety. And his 
answer was sufficiently remarkable to bear re- 
peating. ‘I think,” he said, ‘“‘that what im- 
pressed me most was the fact that when we had 
all rushed on deck straight from our berths — 
and could collect our scattered thoughts I dis- 
covered that ninety per cent of the women were 
wearing pjamas while the same proport’on of 
men were wearing nightshirts. It was quite a 
revelation to me.’’ The incident suggests the 
question: Do men favor nightshirts or pjamas 
most? Perhaps our readers will solve this burn- 
ing question for us! 
A H. 4H. is a reaver of this 
Magazine and he pays us so 
Dress Suit many compliments regarding 
Hint this Department that we al- 
most blushed when reading his letter. But is 
cheered us considerably and we thank H. H. for 
his good opinion. Our correspondent asks us how 
he can prevent his evening waistcoat from 
crumpling up and creasing at the waist. He 
thinks it may be his figure and that like certain 
fevera—there is no cure for it. What do we 
think ?: Well, we are glad to say there is a 
cure. To make your evening waistcoat fit snugly 
and flare forward from the waist line, wear a 
belt. Pull this as tight around your waist as you 
can stand and your waistcoat w.!I fit much better. 
A Tuxedos of white serge have 
White come at last and, so long as 
the hot weather continues, they 
Tuxedo have probably come to stay. 
Though conspicuous, of course, they are very 
“‘smart’’ and many have been seen lately in 
public ball-rooms as well as at private dances. 
It is certainly a sensible change from the dull 
black and why it has not been introduced before 
ig amystery. Mark Twain made a great stir 
when he appeared in his white flannel suit, but 
people soon got used to it and his example was 
widely copied. By the way, a new hat called tle 
“Tuxedo” for wearing with Tuxedo dress has 
lately been introduced. It is made of soft black 
felt with a silk under-brim and is an improve- 
ment on the usual derby. 


before., And it cannot be denied that an at- 
tractive check looks about as well as any pattern 
woven. Asregards colors, greys are undoubt- 
edly leading, especially in the quiet plain shades. 
There is also a strong tendency towards browns 
and we shouldn’t be surprised if a month or two 
will see this popular color in the lead. Greens 
appear to have had their day for the present and 
are rather in eclipse. But tastes change so 
rap‘dly that they may again come to the front and 
end by being a leader. For our part, a sober 
green is hard to beat. 


L. M.- For a formal evening 


Correct . 

Formal wedding you should wear the 
usual swallowtail coat, asingle- 

Dress breasted waistcoat of white 


silk, linen or pique, and trousers of the same 
material as the coat. As to hat, you can wear 
the usual silk or anoperahat. The shirt, of 
course, will be plain white with attached cuffs, 
the collar a poke, wing or straight-stander. 
Your cravat must be of white linen or figured 
white pique and your gloves white or pearl kid. 
If you are very particular, your shirt studs and 
link cuff buttons should be pearl or moonstone. 
Patent leather shoes with cloth or black kid tops 
would complete your costume. 


A Of the making of garters there 
New certainly seems to be no end, 
and the latest to bid for prem- 

Garter ier honors is a twenty-five cent 


article wi:ch actually weighs less than half an 
ounce. It has no rubber in the leg band and 
only a short tension strip in front which makes 
it fitallover. The makers claim that it is so 
constructed that it always lifts on the socks, 
keeping them smooth, and it does not drag on 
the leg or bind in any way. This new attribute 
to men’s wear performs all that is claimed for it 
and is an additional comfort to one’s wardrobe. 


The Very A new patented device has re- 
Latest cently been placed upon the 
market, the object of which is 

Belt to enhance the appearance of 


the trousers particularly outing trousers, at the 
waistline, and to save the loss and displacement 
of the belt. It is a half-belt formed of two 

ieces secured permanently to the trousers, 
Buckling in the front, and having the tightening 
arrangement in the rear. This belt can be but- 
toned without causing any fold at the waistline, 
and the sections are buckled together in the 
usual way by inserting the section of the strap 
into the buckle at the end, and drawing it up 
so that it will fit snugly. 


Note—All communications intended for these 
columns should be addressed to “Man and His 
Needs,’ Wide World Magazine, 83-85 Duane 
Streee, New York City. Those requiring an- 
smeers mail should enclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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‘“HOODLUM: A Story) 


By T. J. THOMAS, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


“* Hoodlum ” was a fire- 
man aboard a tug-boat, 
a hero of the stokehole, 
This story sets forth 
the plucky deed he did 
one stormy night on 
Lake Erie. ‘It is abso- 
lutely true,” writes Mr. 
Thomas, “and for years 
the incident was a 
* favourite topic of con- 
versation among the 
men along the river.” 


“ OODLUM,” 
otherwise 
Roger 


Berry, fire- 
man of the tug Elmer, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, 
climbed the swaying 
iron ladder that led 
from the fire-hole to 

ck, poked his 
ace through the 
anion, and took 


a himself 
the deck was habitable 
he stepped to the rail, 
mopped his forehead 
with a red bandanna 
handkerchief, and took 
in a long draught of 
the fresh breeze. 

It was Dan, the 
cook, who had given 
Berry the sobriquet of 
“ Hoodlum.” Whether 
or not the appellation 
was a fitting one does 
not matter; he never 
objected, and even 
seemed to be proud of 
the title. With ‘‘ Hood- 
lum,” as with all 
stokers, it was custo- 
mary to mount to the 
deck for a look around 
and a breath of fresh 
air between shovelfuls 
of coal. It was also 
customary for him to 
step forward for a "He darted across the breadth of the dock, and, with a bound like that of a 


bf this Great Leles 


- YLLUSTRATBD BY ALEXANDRE GORDON. a 


word with the skipper, 
whose brand of chew- 
ing tobacco he was 
quite fond of. 

On this particular 
day, with the wind 
blowing from the 
south-east, the Elmer, 
owned by the Standard 
Contracting Company, 
had taken a couple of 
scows or barges in tow 
and was headed for the 
dumping-ground, some 
five miles or so out 
in Lake Erie. At the 
precise moment 
“ Hoodlum” stepped 
on deck the Elmer 
rounded to and rolled 
lazily in the trough, 
while the men on the 
scows allowed their 
cargoes of mud, 
dredged from the river 
bottom, to drop into 
the lake. 

“Hoodlum” eyed 
the scows affection- 
ately, for they were the 
pride and joy of his 
cousin, whose sole 
capital they  repre- 
sented. The scows had 
been kept busy, the 
cousin was making 
money, and “ Hood- 
lum” was therefore 
happy, for the two were 
more like brothers than 
cousins, 

Berry made his way 
to the pilot - house, 
opened the door, and 
greeted Captain Joe 
Gorman with his 
stereotyped request 
for a “pinch” of 
tobacco. 

“ That cousinof mine 
is doing pretty well,” 


panther, shot out over the water and landed on the deck of the *Scott.’”” he remarked, as he 
Vol xxxiii.—29, 
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stowed the tobacco in the shelter of his left The towering seas broke against them with 
check. “ He must be cleaning up a hundred terrific force, sending columns of spray high into 
dollars a week just now.” the air, at times completely shutting off from 


“Wouldn't be surprised,” returned Gorman, view the few men who clung to whatever offered 
with his eyes on the two scows, rapidly rising in an effort to keep from being swept into the 
higher as ‘their cargoes dropped into the sea. lake, 
“ Those old tubs weren’t a bad investment.” Down in the firehole Hoodlum ” was being 

“T guess not,” said Berry; “ but they repre- hurled from side to side as he essayed to heave 
sent every cent he had, and if anything happens the coal into the glowing furnace, He worked 
to them he goes broke—dead-broke.” like a Trojan, his one thought being to make 

A hail from the direction of the wallowing steam. Steam! ‘That’s what was needed if 
scows informed the skipper that all Was ready those scows were to be got safely into the 
for the return trip, and Berry hurried back into harbour, Again and again the safety-valve 
the firehole for another session with the shovel, “popped,” and the hissing of the escaping 


The kimer, now heading almost due south, steam vied with the thunder of the waves, 
commenced to feel the force of the wind, which Still “ Hoodlum ” passed the black lumps into 
blew off the land, piling the sea Up with white- the flames, which hissed and crackled as they 
crested billows which sometimes rose as high as devoured them, ! 
the rail, the Spray covering the pilot-house Soon Berry saw through the skylight above 


windows with a fine mist. There was a heavy his head that the day was drawing to a close and 
drag on the Breat two-hundred-foot towline too, that night was coming on. He felt, too, that the 
which served to hinder the Progress of the tug. storm was increasing, for the Elmer rolled and 
The stubby noses of the heavy scows Opposed plunged wildly, sometimes going down, down, 
the waves like solid walls of masonry, and every down until it se med she would never rise. But 
time a sea hit one of them the towline became as always she would Mount to the crests again, 
taut as a bowstring, and the Elmer would be only ‘to go hurtling headlong down the next 
pulled up short. watery slope, her timbers creaking under the 
“ Hoodlum,” buried in the Swaying firehole, Strain, 
felt every tug on the hawser and knew that the Presently “ Hoodlum ” Noticed that the water 
Scows were having a bad time of it, in the boiler was getting low. He opened the 
“Tf anything should happen to those Scows!” injector and turned again to his shovelling. The 
he found himself Tepeating over and Over again. clank, clank of the engine came to him rhythmi- 
na) fe anything should happen to those scows 1” cally from beyond the grating. Glancing through 
Through the engine-room grating he could he saw the engineer staring out of the companion 
hear Bill Kenealy, the engineer, saying unkind Opening, " 
things about the boiler and engine in a loud and “ How’s she looking ? ” bawled “ Hoodlum. 
vigorous tone. In the end, apparently after Kenealy turned and glanced at the sooty, 
much careful thought, Kenealy assured the Sweating face of the fireman. 2 
engine that it was a 800d old girl,” and that “ Rotten,” he called back.“ The old pond is 
she would be all right if she was backed up by a kicking up its heels scandalously, and the scows 
es boiler that could generate enough stcam to run are acting like crazy things,” 
u , As he spoke a great wave struck the Elmer, 


a peanut roaster, 
causing her to heel ominously to starboard, and 


Berry, feeling that Kencaly’s comment on the 


aa shortcomings of the boiler was a reflection on his Sent a shower of spray through the engine-room 
Se stoking, fired with increased Vigour until, five door, Kencaly retreated and closed the opening. 
ry Minutes later, the safety-valve “ Popped,” and “We shall do well if we make the next four 
oh Berry knew that if there was anything wrong miles,” he commented, 

fh 


with the motive power it certainly could not be 
blamed on the boiler, 

For twenty minutes the Elmer forged her way 
through the tumbling seas ; then the wind 


“ Hoodlum ” heard, but made no reply. His 
eyes were fastened on the water-gauge. It was 
lower now than when he had opened the injector ! 

fhe fireman's face turned ashen in colour and 


suddenly changed, veering so that it blew more the shovel dropped from his nerveless fingers. 
from the south, with a Strength that bordered “ Bill 


” he called, never taking his glance from 

ater-gauge, in which the Tust-tinged water 

momentarily dropped lower and lower. “ Bill! 
he feed-line’s busted 1” 


on a gale. Under the lashing of the increasing the w 
wind the waves rose higher and higher, until 
there were times when the Elmer's deck was 
covered with a whirling, tumbling torrent of le engineer crossed the grating at a bound 


water, : and slid down the ladder. A hasty examination 
The scows, trailing astern, were faring badly. Proved beyond dou bt that the fireman was right. 


i 
|i 
ji 


“ HOODLUM.” 


. . 
* Bill, be called, never taking his glance from the water-gauge. ‘Bill! The 
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The feed-pipe from the injector to the boiler had 
burst and the water that should have supplied 
the boiler was going into the bilge. 

Kencaly, without a word of comment, rushed 
back to the engine-room, and a moment later 
the rhythmic throb of the screw ceased and the 
Elmer wallowed helplessly in the rushing waves, 
which swept her so constantly from stem to 
stern that it was with difficulty Kenealy made his 
way along the deck to the pilot-house. He 
snatched the door open and stepped in, presenting 
a scared face to the skipper, who demanded to 
know why the engines had been shut down. 

“Cap,” gasped Kenealy, “the  feed-line’s 
busted. The water in the boiler is so low that 
‘ Hoodlum ’ will have to draw the fire.” 

“In that case,” said Gorman, coolly, “I 
should say we’re in a pretty bad way. How are 
we going to get in?” 

“Ask me an easy one,” replied Kenealy. 
“ How far are we from the breakwater ? ”” 

“A little better than three miles,” answered 
Gorman ; “and unless we get a move on we'll 
add a mile more to that in twenty minutes, the 
way this wind is blowing.” 

A moment later, “ Hoodlum” and the other 
two members of the crew joined the pair in the 
pilot-house. All were willing to receive but 
none able to offer suggestions. 

“ There’s one thing certain,” said the skipper 
at last. “ We'll have to cut away from the 
scows if we’re to save the Elmer.” 

“ But we can’t abandon the scows,” cried 
“ Hoodlum.” ‘“ What about the men?” His 
voice trembled. “What about my cousin and 
his wife and the kids? We’ve got to get them 
in, captain. We've got to.” 

The wind and waves were rapidly carrying 
the tug and the scows out to sea, and it was 
plain that if anything was to be done it must be 
done quickly. 

“Pull the cord and see if you can’t get a snort 
out of the whistle,” advised Kenealy. “ They’d 
hear it on shore.” 

The captain reached for the whistle-cord and 
pulled it. From the whistle came a feeble moan 
as the last ounce of steam escaped from the boiler. 

Berry looked helplessly from one to another of 
the little group, as the Elmer rolled and pitched 
in the white-crested seas. It was rapidly 
growing dark, and the scows were all but blotted 
from sight in the gathering gloom. 

A light flared up from the first scow, flickered 
a moment uncertainly, and then disappeared. 

“They "re in trouble already,” said “‘ Hoodlum, os 
“We've got to do something.” 

At a word from Gorman they all stenped out 
on deck and made their way aft, where they 
sought protection in the shelter of the deckhouse. 


“he said, finally. 


From this position they could make out the 
scows as they reared and plunged heavily in the 
towering seas. 

“We've got to cut ’em_adrift!” said the 
skipper, grimly. ‘“ We shafl lose the Elmer if 
we don’t.” 

“We won’t lose her any quicker if we stick 
to the scows,” insisted the fireman. “ They'll 
keep afloat as long as we will, and maybe longer.” 

In the meantime the tug, rolling helplessly, 
shipped wave after wave. ‘The water, battering 
down the doors, poured into the hold unchecked, 
and it became plain that the farther the Elmer 
and her tow drifted off the shore the worse the 
danger became. 

Moreover, the strain on the towline was 
becoming so great that it was in imminent 
danger of parting, thus setting the scows adrift 
to wallow helplessly in the merciless seas. 

“It looks,” said ‘‘ Hoodlum,” hopelessly, “ as 
though that cousin of mine was going to go broke. 
If there was one chance in a million to save 
those scows Id take it |” 

Captain Gorman studied the faces of the men 
clustered about him. In none of them could he 
see anything that indicated weakness or fear. 

““There’s just about one chance in five 
hundred that we can get tug and scows to port,” 
he said at last. “ Someone must go for help. I 
would not order any one of you to go, even if I 
could, because I know the chances are slim of any 
man reaching shore. For me to attempt it 
would be vain, for I couldn’t swim one-tenth of 
the distance !” 

Gorman paused, as though he had said enough 
—and he had. The men understood he was 
asking for a volunteer to make a try for the 
shore and assistance. 

Instinctively all eyes were turned on ‘‘ Hood- 
lum,” who was known as a stout swimmer and a 
man of courage and resource. “ Hoodlum ” did 
not observe the glances. His mind was on the 
scows and his cousin’s youngsters. Moreover, 
he was calculating his chances of reaching the 
shore if he essayed to swim the distance. 

“ Three miles in this sea is going to be hard,” 
“JT don't know whether I can 
stick it out, but I’m ready to take a chance if 
it'll save the tug and the scows.”” 

That was “‘ Hoodlum’s ” speech, and that it 
wasn’t made for effect was proved when he 
mounted to the top of the deckhouse and unlashed 
the life-raft, consisting of a series of small tanks 
strung in three rows, running lengthwise. 

There was nothing heroic in his manner when 
he shook hands with Captain Gorman and the 
members of the crew, with some of whom he had 
played when a boy, and others with whom he 
had worked for years. 
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The tug “Elmer.” She has been out of commission for some time. 

“T can’t do any worse than fail,” he said, “‘ and my failure 

can’t make your position worse. If I don’t see you again, 
boys—good-bye !” 

In those days Government inspection of life - saving 
equipment was next to worthless, so that when, with the 
aid of his fellows, Berry launched the raft, he was by no 
means certain it would float. They tossed the raft over 
the side and held it fast with a line while “‘ Hoodlum” again 

shook hands with the captain and the others. Then, stripped of 
his coat, the fireman tumbled over the side on to the raft, cut 
the line, and, armed with an oar, started to paddle away from 

the old Elmer. 

As he pulled away he could see that the tug and the scows were 
making very bad weather of it. The Elmer seemed to have 
sprung some of her timbers and was lower in the water than 

customary. When she rolled it was with a slow, easy motion like 
a water-soaked log, and it took her so long to recover that he was 
afraid a wave would catch her with her bilge exposed and turn her 
clean over. 

His cousin’s scows were wallowing helplessly, rising high on the 
crests and falling into the hollows with terrific force, sending 
the spray away in great clouds. At times they were completely 
submerged, and the wonder is that their crews were able to keep 
from going over the side. 

But presently “ Hoodlum” had enough to think of without 
allowing his mind to dwell on the Elmer or her charges. In the stiff 
off-shore wind he had all he could do to propel the raft forward. 
The waves rushed down upon him like living mountains, and 

sometimes, when they broke, the raft went through the foaming 

crests, so that he had to cling to the stringers for dear life. The 

shortness of the waves, moreover, often made it impossible 

for him to recover control of the raft before a second and third 
“ Hoodlum," otherwise Roter Berry, whose Wave engulfed him, carrying his frail craft under the surface and 
plucky act saved the steam-tud "Elmer turning it over and over bcfore it finally came to the top. 


h ifting hel ; i . 3 P 
aver Sey eine steer en ae os In spite of all this “ Hoodlum ” thrust with his solitary oar 
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until his arms ached and blisters formed and 
broke upon his hands. The tug and her con- 
sorts had long since dropped behind, hidden 
by the flying storm-scud, and the shore, its 
outlines dulled by the approach of darkness, 
appeared to be miles and miles away. 

It seemed that he had been toiling for hours, 
and yet, from the occasional glimpses he got of it, 
the land appeared to be no nearer than when he 
started. One by one the lights of the city came 
out and blinked at the fireman tantalizingly. 
He could see the harbour lights gleaming white 


beneath him and now above him. It seemed an 
interminable time before he succeeded in 
recovering control, and when he did he was well- 
nigh exhausted from lack of air. The water 
broke over him in a white smother of icy spray 
which, driven by the stiff wind, bit into his flesh 
with cruel force. 

Berry calculated he had been four hours away 
from the Elmer when he first noticed a slight 
falling off of the wind and: waves. The latter 
were not now so high or so powerful, and as the 
minutes passed he noticed that their strength 


and red alternately, and he did his best to keep 
the raft headed towards them. But despite all 
his efforts the raft, caught in the eastward current, 
kept drifting down the lake. 

As the darkness grew more intense ‘‘ Hood- 
lum’s ” task became more difficult ; he could not 
see the mountainous waves until they were upon 
him. At one time, caught on the crest of a great 
billow, the raft was hurled backward like a 
stone from a catapult. Thrusting the oar under 
his body, Berry pressed against it wit!. all his 
strength so that it would not be carried away. 
At the same time he clung to the raft like a 
leech as it was whirled over and over, now 


“Thrusting the oar under his body, Berry pressed against it with all his strength so that it would not be carried away.” 


was slowly diminishing. He knew then that he 
was gradually drawing within the shelter of the 
land, and redoubled his efforts to drive the raft 
onward. 

The current was still carrying him rapidly to 
the eastward, and he figured he would be many 
miles from the river entrance by the time he 
touched the shore. This would mean a long 
delay in getting word of the Elmer's plight to the 
owners, 

Another hour passed, and the sea had fallen so 
appréciably that Berry reckoned he had covered 
half a mile in that time. He had hopes now of 
getting help before it was too late, for he knew 
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the Elmer was a stout boat and believed that she 
would remain afloat if nothing happened to throw 
her against the cumbersome scows. 

Berry was now so near to the land that he 
could hear the trains whistling as they moved 
along the railway which ran within two hundred 
feet of the beach. He could even see the 
brilliantly-lighted windows of a passenger train 
as it threaded its way westward. He found 
himself envying the passengers lolling at their 
ease in the soft cushioned seats. He envied the 
engineer, sitting behind the hot boiler, his hand 
on the throttle—indeed, he envied everyone in 
the world until suddenly he thought of his 
companions on the Elmer and aboard the 
labouring scows. He realized that by now 
they were miles farther out to sea, and this 
thought caused him to ply his solitary oar more 
vigorously, despite the fact that the increased 
effort sent acute pains coursing through his 
already tired muscles. 

“ Hoodlum ” now found the water compara- 
tively calm, and for the first time since leaving 
the Elmer managed to stand upright. In this 
position he was able to work better, and the 
water commenced to hiss and gurgle away from 
the sides of the raft. 

The shore was perhaps a mile distant when he 
noticed that the raft was a trifle low by the head. 
At first he believed that this was caused by his 
being too far forward. ‘This illusion was soon 
dispelled, however, for the forward end of the 
raft sank rapidly lower, until the tanks were 
completely under water. 

Then, in a flash, the horrible truth dawned on 
him. The pounding of the seas had loosened 
the seams of the forward tanks, and they were 
filling! He cursed the inspectors as he com- 
menced plying the oar frantically, hoping to 
reach the shore before the raft sank under him. 

Slowly but surely, however, the contrivance 
sagged lower and lower by the head, until he 
found it impossible to stand upright. Assuming a 
sitting posture, he continued to row madly, often 
missing the water by several inches in his haste. 

“ Hoodlum ” had lessened the distance to the 
shore by a quarter of a mile when the raft gave 
a sickening lurch forward and then shot head 
downward into the waves, leaving the fireman 
struggling to keep afloat. As the raft sank the 
oar had been snatched from his hands and was 
now being carried rapidly away. When the 
fireman commenced swimming the raft, having 
still some air left in the after tanks, rose to the 
surface a few feet away, and kept bobbing up 
and down like a cork on a fish-line. The weight 
of water in the forward tanks caused it to assume 
a perpendicular position, but Berry cared nothing 
about the manner in which it floated so long as 


it would support his weight, and struck out 
towards it with what little strength he had left. 

His strokes were as feeble as a child’s, and it 
took him nearly ten minutes to cover the few 
feet that separated him from the bobbing raft. 

As he drew within reach of it he thrust out his 
arms and clung to it as a frightened child clings 
to its mother. Horror of horrors! It sank 
under his weight! The water closed over his 
head and he went down into the depths, still 
clinging to the raft. Poor Berry was in a panic. 
Red spots danced before his eyes, and there was 
a buzzing in his ears, which gradually grew 
louder until the sound seemed like the shrieking 
of a million demons. 

Still he went down, The pressure of the water 
against his ear-drums caused his head to ache 
until he thought it would burst. He kept 
telling himself he could die happy if he could 
have just one breath of air. 

And then the raft struck the lake bottom, 
quivered, and heeled over, so that presently 
Berry’s feet touched the sandy floor. For some 
reason the touch of solid land, even though it 
was only the bottom of the lake, instilled new 
hope and courage into ‘‘ Hoodlum.” He relaxed 
his hold on the raft, gave one mighty outward 
thrust of the arms, and shot up through the 
waters until his head bobbed above the surface. 
Here, for several moments, he simply “ trod 
water,” filling his lungs with the sweet night air, 
and then deflating them for a fresh draught. 

While still treading water Berry reached down 
and removed first his heavy shoes, then his 
stockings, and finally his trousers. Then, with 
new-born courage, he commenced swimming for 
the land. Berry must have got what is called 
one’s “‘ second wind,” for he felt neither fatigue 
nor weakness. All the panic, too, had left him, 
and he felt himself swimming with as much 
assurance as though he were merely taking a 
bath in the little creek near his home. 

“Hoodlum” reckoned that when he had 
started swimming the land was at least three- 
quarters of a mile away, but he had swum more 
than that distance many times before. On those 
occasions, however, he had been fresh, and 
unhampered by clothing of any kind. Now his 
heavy underclothing and his woollen shirt 
hindered the movement of his limbs and were a 
dead weight. 

However, he made fairly good time, and, as the 
sea continucd to get smoother as he neared the 
shore, he had no doubt he could reach the beach 
in safety. 

Suddynly ‘‘ Hoodlum ” was brought to his 
senses by his feet striking the bottom. Mechani- 
cally he stopped swimming and struggled up- 
right, only to find that the water did not quite 
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reach his waist. He had swum right up to the 
shore without knowing it ! 

_When he reached the beach he looked about 
him and saw, not far away, the lights of a large 
building which he recognized as the Kirtland 
Street pumping-station. He knew there was a 
telephone in the building, so he made his way to 
it. Wet and bedraggled as he was, his sudden 
entrance shocked the night engincer out of a 
year’s growth. ‘‘ Hoodlum” must have looked 
more like a ghost than a living man, for the 
engineer stepped back with a face as white as 
starch and with a frightened look in his eyes. 

“Where’s your telephone ?” Berry managed 
to gasp. 

“Over there,” answered the startled official, 
pointing to an instrument fastened to the wall. 

Berry crossed to the telephone and called the 
office of the Construction Company. When he 
received an answer he said :-— 

“ Berry talking. Elmer and scows in trouble 
about six miles north and two miles west of river. 
Send help !” . 

“ All right !”” came the voice from the other 
end of the line, and Berry hung up the receiver. 

He thanked the engineer for the use of the 
telephone, and then made his way to the Lake 
Shore railway tracks, waited for a west-bound 
freight to pass, and then, leaping aboard, rode 
towards the river. : 

‘There was a scene of more than usual serenity 
in the tug-office that evening, for as the lake was 
rough no vessels were venturing out. The man 
in charge of the office sat reading a book, while 
from without came the low hissing of steam from 
the exhaust of the tug Scott, which lay at the 

dock ready for any business that might turn up. 

Suddenly the door opened without the cere- 
mony of a knock, and the attendant, looking up, 
dropped his book at the sight of the spectacle 


framed in the doorway. : A 
It was “ Hoodlum,” wet and dust-stained, his 


hair clinging in wet spikes to his chalky forehead. 
His eyes had the vacant stare of a man who has 
suffered long and horribly ; his breath came in 
quick, short gasps. He was clad only in a shirt 
and his underclothes. : : 

His lips worked spasmodically for a few 
moments, as though he wanted to say something 
and could not. Presently his lips broke into a 
wan, sickly smile, and he said i 

“ Well, I guess I did it. 

The attendant looked at 


him with horror - filled 


ae 2 aged to gasp, in a voice 
“ Did what ? ” he manage asp, 
zi ee above a whisper. Something in the tone 
ae manner caused “ Hoodlum’s ” face to grow 
and mi 


aler the ‘fore. 2 ? 
pale whe Stee in time,” he said, “ What 
3 


ce 


tug did you send out to the Elmer? I hope she 
was one of the good ones.” 

The attendant reeled like a man heavy with 
drink. He raised a trembling hand to his fore- 
head, on which the sweat stood out in great 
beads. 

“Tt’strue! It’s true!” he babbled. ‘“ Good 
heavens !_ I thought it was a joke!” 

It was now ‘ Hoodlum’s ” turn to stagger. 
He fell into a chair, buried his face in his hands, 
and wept like a child. 

The attendant, ignoring ‘‘ Hoodlum,” dashed 
from the tug-office and down the rickety steps 
that led to the dock. In a moment he had ap- 
prised the captain of the Scott how matters stood, 
and a series of long-drawn-out wails from the 
tug’s siren brought the crew on the run from the 
shore quarters, some distance up the dock. 

In a few minutes the lines were taken in and 
the tug commenced to swing away from the 
dock. It slowly gathered headway and the stern 
was nearly three yards from the dockside when 
a dark figure hurtled down the steps from the 
office, darted across the breadth of the dock, and, 
with a bound like that of a panther, shot out 
over the water and landed on the deck of the 
Scott. 

It was “ Hoodlum,” his face white as milk, his 
eyes having the hunted look of an animal spent 
after a long, hard chase. 

Ignoring the deck hands, the engineer, and the 
fireman, he made his way forward, looked in at 
the pilot-house door, and then passed on to the 
bow, where he crouched under the rail, his eyes 
staring away into the black void to the northward. 

Presently the Scott drew up to the outer 
harbour lights, passed them, and headed into the 
open lake. A mile off the land she commenced 
to feel the heave of the water, and rose and fell 
slowly to the will of the waves. 

The Scott, like the men who manned her, 
seemed to know she was on a mission of life or 
death. She leaped forward like a hound close 
on the scent, and the roaring of her forced draught 
drowned all other sounds, while the sparks from 
her funnel shot high in the air and were whirled 
to seaward by the strong off-shore wind. 

Mile after mile the Scott forged through the 
waves on her mission of mercy, but nowhere was 
there anything to mar the black monotony of 
heavy sea and clouded sky. ‘‘ Hoodlum,” his 
eyes straining to penetrate the gloom, crouched 
under the rail as immovable as a statue. 

Two hours passed, and the Scott commenced 
to work around inlong, sweeping circles, gradually 
closing in, until the diameter of the circles was 
less than a mile. And then, just as ‘‘ Hoodlum” 
gave up hope of picking up the Elmer and her 
consorts, a shout came from one of the deck 


“ HOODLUM.” 4Ir 


loud and clear across the 


hands stationed aft. The man came rushing 
forward and with trembling finger pointed out 
to the captain three vague shapes just a trifle 
blacker than the general gloom. 

“ Hoodlum ” did not move as the Scott swung 
around in her course, but remained crouching 
under the rail, his eyes on the three black shapes 
rising and falling on the bosom of the lake. 

Gradually, as the Scott drew closer, the three 
blotches took more definite form and resolved 
themselves into the Elmer and her two consorts. 
When their identity became known beyond 
doubt the captain of the Scott reached up, grasped 
the whistle-cord, and held it while the siren sent 
its long, glad cry of hope across the darkened 
waters. And in answer there came from the 
direction of the disabled Elmer and the scows a 
feeble chorus which scarcely rose above the 
whistling of the wind. 

“ Hoodlum ” rose at the sound of the voices 
and, reaching for the casting line, coiled it slowly, 
ready to heave. In the meantime the Scott, 
going at top speed, bore down on the Elmer, 
which was rolling heavily in the 
troubled sea. Within five minutes 
of the time the helpless tug and her 
scowswere sighted the rescuing vessel 
was within hailing distance and, 
under reduced speed, rolled and 
pitched onward until scarcely a 
dozen rods separated the tugs. 

“ Ahoy, the Elmer!” bellowed 
the skipper of the Scott. ‘‘ How are 
you making it?” 

“Bad,” came the reply. “ The 
hold’s half full of water and we can’t 
keep it down with the hand-pump.” 

The Scott, driving first slightly to 
starboard, came around and bore 
down on the Elmer on the port side. 

“ Stand by to catch a line !” 

It was “ Hoodlum’s” voice, ringing 


One of the scows which figure in the story. 


The tag “Scott,” which went to the resoue of the 


intervening water. 

“ Heave away !”’ came 
the answering call from 
a figure in the bow of 
the Elmer, and the next 
moment thelight heaving 
line went whirling away 
and was caught and 
dragged aboard by the 
man on the sinking tug. 

In a few moments the 
two vessels were rolling 
side by side, and lines of 
hose were run from the 
Scott into the flooded 
hold of the Elmer. The 
pumps of the rescuing vessel were then started, 
and within half an hour the hold of the Elmer 
was sufficiently free of water to permit of a man 
going down to stuff strips of blankets into the 
opened seams. 

The chronometer in the Scott’s pilot-house 
showed just twelve o’clock as, with the Elmer 
and the scows in tow, she turned and headed for 
the spot on shore where the harbour lights blinked 
alternately white and red. 

That struggle to port was long and hard- 
fought, but it was finally accomplished, and the 
Elmer and her scows were safely beached without 
damage to either. 

Once on shore rescued and rescuers crowded 
around “‘ Hoodlum,” the hero of the hour. 

“ Fine work!” “Well done!” These and 
similar compliments smote upon the ear of the 
modest ‘“ Hoodlum,” until the latter, suddenly 
remembering his deshabille, interrupted. 

“ Boys,” he said, smiling wanly, “ if you want 
to make me real glad I’m alive, dig me up a pair 
of trousers !” 
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engineer on board the former boat.’ 


SOME 
NEW BRITISH 
CLIMBS. 


By GEO. D. ABRAHAM. 


A breezy account of some adventurous ascents on the most 

difficult crags in Britain. Mr. Abraham describes a new route 

up the famous Pillar Rock and several other up-to-date climbs, 

illustrated with remarkable photographs specially taken for 
this article. 


: E should hardly estimate the majesty of men or 
0 mountains by the length of their butchers’ bills.” 
a Thus spake the late Sir Leslie Stephen many years 
sot ago; and concerning mountains it is true enough t 
ae to-day, Our comparatively insignificant Scawfell ' 
“ has seen more of human tragedy than many of the most k 
9 majestic peaks in the Alps. Truth to tell, whether a man falls 
bal two hundred feet or two thousand feet, the result is the 
iy same; he is scarcely likely to take further interest in 
ae old-age pensions. Rock-climbing, as practised nowadays 
< on the homeland crags, is as difficult and dangerous as 

that found on the greatest of the Alps, and much more 

desperate than anything ordinarily attempted thereon. 

Abroad it is hard enough to find the easiest way up a 


peak ; in Great Britain expert enthusiasts vie with one 
another in finding the most difficult. 

Not so many years ago the Pillar Rock, in Cumberland, 
was considered inaccessible ; nowadays there are over a 


ve dozen ways to the summit, and finality was supposed to ! 
wes have been reached. Yet in the spring of 1912 a party 
5 of us discovered an entirely new route up the huge and 


hitherto unclimbable north ern front of the most 
famous rock in Britain. It was a memorable day, which 
I will here endeavour to describe for the first time in 
print. 


On an April morning of cloudy promise we set out m 
from Wastdale Head, the most popular centre for Cum- 
berland climbing. Now, far behind and below lay the 
valley, with its springtime sheen of emerald larches and “Twixt earth and sky a 
full-throated chorus of feathered songsters. We stood Oe oe therto On pe 
amidst the heights where winter still lingered, and trodded by human foot, m 
giant crags, echoing with the harsh cry of some nest- beat sc te! Eee q 
ing buzzards, upreared themselves from snowy From a Photo, & uu 
fastnesses. Presently the huge recess was reached George Aas a 
wherein stands the Pillar Rock,and the familiar out- ke 
line towered sombre and black above the mist- : 


wreathed “ Den of Ennerdale.” Some great rocks 
came thundering down with a mighty splash into 


= 
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a snow-slope away to the left, and the whole 
scene Was one of savage grandeur. 

Over seven hundred feet of perpendicular 
Pillar rose overhead, with the tremendous slab 
that is such a fearsome feature of this side of 
the rock looking absolutely ledgeless. Famous 
experts had declared the face to be inaccessible. 
Yet knowledge of similar places that had been 
conquered lent strength to our resolution and 
also to our limbs. From a distance we had 
studied the place carefully, and knew that some- 
where overhead a deep crack, invisible from 
directly below, slanted obliquely up the impreg- 
nable-looking, slabby precipice. More we knew 
not, except the tragic history of the place, for 
two climbers had crashed to their doom over 
these very rocks. But this latter fact was for- 
gotten in the exhilaration of rude mountain 
health, though a certain precautionary resolve 
This was that no section must be 
cended again in 


was made, 
climbed that could not be de 
safety, should proved ina bility be the only 
outcome of the attempt. How this resolve 
was carried out will shortly be revealed. 

My brother and myself, tied on the ends of a 
trusty hundred-foot rope, began the climbing in 
the well-known rift of Savage Gully, which may 
ke considered the dividing line between the 
north and north-east faces of the Pillar Rock. 

This latter now rose on our left with over- 
powering steepness, and, though we mounted 
about forty feet up the bed of Savage Gully, it 
seemed at first impossible to gain a footing on 
t wall. Nevertheless, a few feet higher, a 
ssage was found possible around a bulging 
nose of rock into a tiny recess. 

When I, as leading climber, found myself 
posing like a statue in a niche, no camera was 
available to perpetuate the picture, and serious 
matters directly ahead demanded every effort. 
I scrambled up a short rock-chimney twenty 
fect in height, and at its crest found there was 
more rocm to breathe deeply. 

My companion was now out of sight in the 
depths of Savage Gully, but before he could 
follow it was advisable to find a jutting rock, 
or “belay,” round which the rope could be 
manipulated during his ascent. A higher ledve 
suggested the presence of this safeguard. On 
my arrival, however, I found nothing but round, 
downward-sloping slabs. A few feet more of 
perpendicularity coaxed me upwards to a point 
more favourable, but stilla most deceptive stance. 
The climbing became more difficult, and even- 
tually smooth impending crags rendered upward 
movement utterly hopeless. Our only chance 
lay along a desperate ledge on the left. Sixty 
feet of rope separated us, and there was a 
strange feeling of loneliness as I clung to the 
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great cliff like a fly ona wall. Fortunately some 
security for the rope protruded close at hand. 

“You may come carefully,” was the reply to 

my brother’s anxious question as to my welfare. 
In due course we proved that “ two’s company ” 
even on the “ edge of nothing ” ; a third climber 
would have been very much out of place on our 
tiny ledge. 
The way to the left was discussed at length. 
Descent was mooted, but not approved ; neither 
of us wished to test its practicability. It was an 
ecrie situation, yet there lingers in vivid memory 
a wonderful view down a thousand feet of shat- 
tered, rocky wilderness to the lonely valley of 
Ennerdale. Mountain gloom was our environ- 
ment, but far below, on slopes bathed in brilliant 
sunlight, the shadow of our peak was cast in 
shapely profile. 

However, more practical matters now de- 
manded attention. An awkward piece of the 
Pillar jutted out into the front of my anatomy. 
To pass around this projecting corner was dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. The handhold was scanty 
enough to make one feel the awesome backward 
drag of gravitation. There was a sense of 
alternate peril and safety. Nailed boots had been 
discarded for this smooth section, and at last 
our stockinged feet couid reach and, as it were, 
grasp a smooth sloping ledge. A careful side- 
way movement of the body enabled a lengthwise- 
running crack to be grasped, and the worst was 
almost over. There but remained a breathless 
traverse around another milder corner, and then 
a large grass ledge afforded luxurious accom- 
modation. 

After this we mounted together over easy 
ground fora yard or two, A sudden peep round 
a corner revealed a surprising and wonderful 
sight. Where we had expected to fight for every 
inch of progress a remarkable slanting groove 
promised a suitable highway to the height of our 
ambition. There is no place on any British crag 
to surpass, and few to equal, that astonishing 
corner of the Pillar Rock; we decided that as 
we climbed up the “ narrows” of the groove. 
On the right the most impressive vertical slab 
in Lakeland rose stupendously smooth overhead, 
as though cleft by some Titanic axe; on the 
left a peep over the edge revealed first nothing- 
ness, and then, hundreds of feet below, the grim 
gorge of Walker’s Gully in all its savage grandeur. 
Only those who visit the north-east climb can 
realize the magnificence of this gigantic chasm, 
so hidden is it amidst unapproachable surround- 
ings. It was strange to think that until now 
human eyes had never really seen Walker's 
Gully, Its first ascent had given one of us the 
most desperate pioneer climb of a lifetime. The 
difficulties have not abated, for quite two hundred 
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the new climb. 


Pillar Rock—-The dotted line shows 
From a Photo. 


The north-east tront of the famous 


feet of rope have been left on 
its overhanging bulwarks by 
those who have fruitlessly, if 
not injudiciously, attempted 


the ascent. 


The climb up the groove 
in the great wall offered no 
extreme diffi. ulty, 
place was smooth 
enough to remind me that 
the smallest of foot- 

hindered a 
ward glide of a few yards 
and then a fearful flight 
Below us the 
narrow rift seemed to end 
over Ennerdale, a thousand 


the 


only 
holds 


into space. 
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as an egg-cup was discovered half-way up. 
We rose from the slough of despond to the 
happy heights of hope. The next attempt 
was successful. What mattered it that, in 
the heat of the moment, for one wild in- 
stant one’s weight depended solely on a 
quivering turf-ledge ? Solid support for 
trusty fingers was soon grasped, and the 
upward pull to safety achieved. Other 
hidden ledges were unearthed by my 
brother during his ascent whilst I held 
him with the rope. Those who follow 

in our footsteps will scarcely realize 
our pioneer troubles on that twenty-five- 
foot wall, the final key to success 
A narrow crack now gave access to the 
much-bewrinkled face of the grand old rock, 


though 


down- 


feet below. However, and hand-over-hand we mounted up the nose 
record descents were not of the peak until the backward-sloping 
desired, and slowly but brow made progress simpler and _ swifter. 


surely we wriggled up the 
crack to its very crest. 
A small ledge was there 
available, just big enough 
for two if we held on to 
Now came 
the most trying part of 
Only 


each other. 


the day’s work. 
twenty-five feet 
overhead com- 
paratively easy 
ground was recog- 
nized—sonear and 
yet so far! The 
separating rock- 
face was abso- 
lutely vertical, 
and covered with 
a curious smooth 
moss which hid 
every vestige of 
support for hand 
or foot. Behind 
and below lay the 
gloomy depths of 
Walker’s Gully. A 
slip on the leader’s 
part would be his 
last, yet the place 
had to be  sur- 
mounted, or the 
night spent on a 
rocky bed. 

After a couple 
of fruitless at- 
tempts, tiny ledges 
began to be dis- 
closed, and at last 
a handhold as big 


And luckily so, for the gloom of twilight 
stole up behind us from the sombre 
depths of the dale. A final struggle 
up a forty-foot chimney — where a 

loose bit of falling Pillar Rock tested 
the strength of my companion’s 
skull and temper — brought the 

summit within sight. Suddenly 
the clouds broke in a glimmer 
of splendour to seaward ; 
the storm - bleached 
topmost crags 
rose heavenward, 


The “Needle,” or Great 
Gable, is one of the older 


rock is now so 

hat the weight 

of three heavy climbers 

would almost certainly bring 
it down. 


From a Photo. by George 
Abraham, Keswick. 
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all flooded in a wondrous roseate gleam, The sight ere 
,and with renewed energy we struggled wie gloriously 

] s the last throb of departing day, and night fell as, at last 
we hurried over the familiar summit. Every hand and foot hold 
was now an old friend, and very fortunately for us, for in dark- 
ness even the easiest way down from the Pillar Rock may prove 
quicker than one bargains for, should a false step be made. 

However, neither records nor necks were broken during the 

leisurely descent, and three hours later we were back in 
the valley again, allaying the inquities of anxious friends. 
Amongst British mountains Great Gable is most 
famous for its ridges and its Needle. The latter has 
become such a popular climb for ladies that the 
recent sight of three fair enthusiasts balanced on 
its top suggested the old theological problem, “ How 
many angels can balance on the point of a needle?” 

But the new climb up the neighbouring Abbey 

Ridge is not likely to suffer from such over- 

crowding. 

Like many another exceptionally difficult 
climb, the real mauvais pas is concentrated ina 
comparatively short section, only some fifteen 
feet high. Could this but be transplanted into: 
one’s back garden it would afford pleasant 

exercise. But, being situated *twixt sky and 

vale, with a clean drop from its smooth, bulging 
front of over two hundred feet, the “ bad step 
proved sufficiently engrossing. The middle por- 
tion of the Abbey Ridge was a clean-cut nos 
of rock a hundred feet high, my compantons 
were fifty feet below, balanced precariously 
on some narrow footholds overhanging the 
abyss, and tiny ledges, an inch wide at the 
best, had served for my uplifting thus far 
above them. And now progress summit: 
wards seemed impossible. The rocks 
above my head overhung, and a hand- 
hold, high up on the right, was far out 
of reach. Except for a small, shaky 
spike of rock most insecurely wedge 
in a slanting crack, there was ‘a 
foothold, or even toehold, on the 
smooth, storm-polished wall. af 

Would the loose hold supp 
a weight of twelve stone 
was a weighty question, an 3 
remembering the paradox thal 

“the climber who gets to the 

bottom of things is the on 
who comes out on top, 
tested the step carefully. 

With outstretched fingers 

was actually possible Ee 

lift the wobbling little spike 
out of its socket. Be 
after all, it was the key 
, to the situation, a 
j the only one, if 
} which we migh 


Scaling the Abbey Ridge 
on Great Gable, one of 
the most dangerous of the 
new climbs. 
From a Photo. by 
George Abraham, 
Keswick, 


unlock the Abbey that 
day, and the spike was 
carefully replaced. Finally 
the decision to advance 
was made. It was an 
unprecedented experience, 
even after fifteen years of 
strenuous rock-climbing, 
thus to depend perforce 
solely on such obvious 
uncertainty. For an in- 
stant the spike swayed 
sickeningly. It grated 
harshly under my weight, 
and it was an eerie feel- 
ing to balance thus airily 
between the world pre- 
sent and the world to 
come. Yet the long up- 
ward stretch was soon 
over, Trusty fingers 
gripped a hold of full 
sufficiency ; for a moment 
nailed boots,waved wildly 
in mid-air, “ feeling for a 
foothold through a blank 
profound,” and I landed 
athwart the narrow ridge 
in the attitude adopted 
in long-past lamp-post- 
climbing days. There was 
a rough, restful grip for 
tattered tweeds on the 
weathered rocks, and 
after a ten-foot swarm 
up the crowning crest a 
capacious ledge was avail- 
able. Thus I passed the 
worst part of the climb 
up the Abbey Ridge. 
When my _ companions 
swarmed upwards, care- 
fully steadied by the rope, 
it was curious to note 
how safe the treacherous 
spike seemed to become. 
An Alpine rope, securely 
held from above, is 
always a wonderful com- 
forter. 

The old Scriptural say- 
ing, “Prove all things, 
hold fast to that which is 
good,” is strikingly sound 
advice for all climbers 
who encounter loose 
rocks during their day’s 
work, But when a whole 


_Mountain face suddenly 
Vol. xxxiii. —80. 
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peels off and carries its human freight with it into space 
the fickle goddess Fortune is man’s only hope. Probably 
the most notoriously loose mountain in Britain is that 
of the Screes, the huge two-thousand-foot rocky bul- 
wark which overlooks gloomy Wast Water. For all its 
evil reputation and sanguinary history, the mountain is 
gradually winning back to popular favour. The huge rifts 
which split the Screes from base to summit are safer 
than in former years. In fact, the gully 
which ranks as the most difficult and 
dangerous gully climb in Britain is now 
practically free from loose rocks, Yet 
only a few years ago it was tempting Provi- 


A stern pull on the 
upper part of the 
Abbey Ridge. The 
slightest slip here 
would be fatal, 
From a Photo, by 
George Abraham, 
Keswick, 
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naught but expert climbing is required to make 
a safe ascent. The feature of this gully is 
its tremendous straight-cut walls; at inter 
vals great rock boulders, often as big as 
a house, have fallen and become jammed 
in the chasm. The surmounting of 
these solid obstacles, which usually 
overhang ominously, forms the 
great difficulty. 
I have a lively recollection of 
an escapade on one of these 
great rocks. An eighty-foot 
waterfall poured gracefully 
over the left-hand side of 
the boulder, and our 
way lay up smooth 
rocks to the right 
until it was pos- 
sible to make a 
passage back 
again by the 
\ left to the 


dence to essay the ascent, and during the first 
climb this was vividly accentuated. 

The leader, the late O. G. Jones, the 
greatest of British rock - climbers, had 
climbed up the side of the terrific 
chasm and passed over a narrow ledge 
to a safe standing-place. During 
the ascent of his companion the 
whole side of the chasm broke 
away, carrying its human load 
into the abyss. Fortunately 
the rope, held above by the 
powerful and wary leader, 
prevented a terrible 
tragedy, and the falling 
climber emerged frorn 
the adventure 
almost unharmed. 
A few years 
later the same 
leader again 
essay 


ascent, top of 
and, : the ob- 
curious pe a? : . ; : ees, ; stacle, 


At the 


re- 

late, the end of 
attempt the rope 
came to a came @ 
sudden end at weighty 
almost the iden- friend ; perhaps 


tical spot. A 
broad ledge to 
which the climber 
clung toppled over into 
the depths, and only by 
remarkable presence of 
mind was the leader able 
to fling himself free. He 
crashed down to a grassy 
ledge some thirty feet below, and 
there, luckily, the fall was arrested. 
Strange to say, beyond severe shock 
and minor cuts and bruises, no serious 
results followed. Others have had less 
oe experiences, : 
_ However, last spring we found this 

in the Screes had cased peter arg 
the Ie had weathered away, and now 


his prowess on 
the greatest 
made him treat the 
Cumbrian climb_ 
less respect than it de- 
serves. However, no mat 
ter what the cause, om Ui 
difficult section he lost his 
handhold and his balance simul 
taneously and fell backward into 
space. Unfortunately, on accoum' 
of the structure of the gully, he 
rope was not held directly from abo 

and he swung pendulum-like thro 
mid-air across to the left and under: 
waterfall. It was a fearsome exper 
but providentially the rope stood 
and three pairs of powerful arn 


The great 
famous “ 


the Screes. 


From a Photo. by George 
Abraham, Keswick. 
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y climb on 


rom a Phot George 
Abraham, Keswick, 
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the upward haul, but with a smaller 
party the affair would certainly 
have ended disastrously. The 
mishap accentuates the fact 
that on the Screes every mem- 
ber of the party should be 
an expert. 

Outside the Scawfell dis- 
trict undoubtedly the 
grandest English climb- 
ing ground is that of 
Doe Crags, near Conis- 
ton. Recent climbs 
have accentuated that 


little tarn of Goat’s Water nearly five 
hundred feet lower. Above rose a 
perpendicular wall of rock fully 
a hundred feet high, with only 
the scantiest excrescences for 
hand and foot. It seemed 
impossible to mount the 
mauvais pas with gloved 
hands. Thus, with bare 
fingers, I wrestled with 
the difficulties and 
reached an awkward 
position about twelve 
feet above those below. 


fact. Up its wonderful 


gullies and buttresses 
there are now several 
routes, some where 
convenient ledges 
afford abundant 
grip, and others of 
appalling steepness 
and smoothness 
where the climber 
carries his life in his 
hands —and little 
else. 

Last November, 
on Doe Crags’ most 
magnificent Central 
Buttress, old King 
Winter played 
dangerous pranks 
with my party. 
Four of us tackled 
the steep ascent and 
came off victors by 
the skin of our teeth, 
or, rather, by the 
skin of one of the 
climber’s heads. It 


was sunny and warm 
at the outset, but pro- 
gress grew slower as we 
climbed higher, and 
with gloved fingers every 
ledge had to be cleared 
of its snowy covering. 
The interest of the ascent 


distracted attention 


the increasing chilliness, but 
when we foregathered on an 
exposed ledge below the most 
dangerous part of the climb 
a sudden gust of snow-laden 


wind assaulted us. 


conditions our position 
precarious. Below, the crags dipped 
over ominously into the abyss, with the 


Climbing the great central rift which s: 
Doe Crag from base to summit. 
one of the most difficult “ 


From a Photo. by George Abraham, 


But, alas! my fingers 
slowly began to lose all 
sensation. It was im- 
possible to don my 
gloves, for both hands 
were required to pre- 
vent the wind from 
flinging me off the 
cliff and hurling me 
valleywards. Imme- 
diate descent was 
imperative, but how 
this was to be 
achieved it is im- 
possible to describe. 
It seemed like a 
desperate and hur- 
tied slide until the 
trusty second 
- climber caught my 
legs and dragged me 
down to his side. 
Then, during the 
painful moments 
whilst frozen fingers 
were thawed, we saw 
that another party 
on the next buttress 
across the deep gully 
on our left had given 
up their programme 


and begun their descent. 
But confidence begotten 
of many experiences of 
similar conditions made 
us feel that we still had 
the upper hand of our 
mountain and its wintry de- 
fences; one more attempt 
was permissible. 
With fingers encased in gloves, 
at the beginning proved 
nt, and no more. Up- 
ward progress could only be made 
during the lulls in the storm. A trusty 
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friend below steadied my feet on the sloping 
icy ledges, and at a crucial moment offered 
his head as a foothold. The situation de- 
manded instant acceptance. A cry of surprise 
arose from the human footstool as my rough 
“‘hobnailers ” came into sudden contact with 
his tender cranium and found support for 


Giving the leader 
a shoulder on a 
smooth slab. 


From @ Photo. by 
George Abraham, 
‘Keswick 


an instant only. Yet it was long enough 
to enable my fingers to grip a knob of rock 
as big as a thimble, and thus raise my weight 
up to a more comfortable ledge. Then inch by 
inch, I crept, lonely and storm-swept, up the 
snowy buttress, the shouts of my companions, 
nearly eighty feet below, becoming gradually 
inaudible. At last a broad niche gave standing- 


room. A jutting rock served as a belaying-pin 
for the rope, and steadied with this my friend 
of the damaged head was soon by my side. A 
slight loss of skin and some precious Irish blood 
was the sum-total of his damage. Above this the 
difficulties became less severe, and we entered 
the snowy recesses of one of the great cracks that 


cleave the crag throughout its height. Ere the 
gale-swept summit was under foot four hours of 
glorious life had been spent on that icy peak 
Mountain-lovers who visit the homeland heights 
will quickly appreciate the fact that our crags 
have charms equal to those of the grandest Alps, 
and they will be the richer in mind and body by 
realizing the glories of their native land. 


Like a Rat 


By HERBERT G. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


A nerve -trying adventure underground, “It happened 
“I was resident engineer for 


v5. T won’t do, Curly,” I said. ‘‘ You'll have to 
| YW ie out the ground and find and stop the 
wa) leaks.” 

AX? A new sewer had been laid, fifteen feet 
= deep, at Southall, Middlesex, in the water- 
logged strata of the Thames Valley. It leaked badly, 
however, and so the above command was addressed to 
“Curly” Lee, the works ganger. 

“Tm not going to open it all out if I can help it,” he 
retorted. “I'll have a candle through first.” 
Immediately Curly was all bustle. The pump was 
restarted at the lower end ; a cork with a string attached 
was floated ‘down inside the sewer from the upper end. 
Upon its appearance at the outfall it was changed for a 
candle attached to a board. This light was then drawn 
backwards through the sewer, whilst a man knelt at 
each end looking inside for leaks. 

“See anything, Bill?” asked Lee, anxiously, leaning 
over the trench and addressing the man below. 

“T can see the water on the bottom, but I can’t tell 
where it gets in. There’s such a plaguy draught ; 
the flame’s blown down’ards.” : 

“Sam,” said Lee, turning to a boy who stood by, “ go 
other end and tell that bloomin’ idiot to stop the 
draught. Here, take that old cement - bag to cover 
up with,” 

Do what they could, however, they could not locate 
the leaks. ‘The candle was either too dull or the distance 
too great. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked Curly, presently. 
“You must make the length water-tight.” 

Curly answered by roaring at Bill, the pipejointer. 

“ Bill, you’ve scamped some of the joints,” he cried ; 
“and you shall go up inside the sewer yerself and find 
‘em !” 

“Do you think I could get inside a fifteen-inch pipe ?” 
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= 3888, near Southall, Middlesex,” writes Mr. Coales. 
e new works at the time.” 


retorted Bill, waxing very angry. “I'll have no more 
of it. I’m off!” 

And Bill climbed up the timber framing of the trench 
in a huff and was paid off. 

There was a moment’s silence, and I noticed that Lee 
was looking the boy Sam gently up and down. Evidently 
he was thinking of sending him up the sewer. Quite 
evidently, too, the lad did not want to go; he tried to 

uff himself out, and humped his shoulders to make him- 
self look broad. But it was of no use. 

“Pity you can’t swell yourself out like a turkey- 
cock, Sam,” said Lee, grinning at his efforts. “ Come, 
off with yer jacket and get to work.” 

Sam pretended not to understand. 

“ What’s up ? ” he asked, in a faint voice. 

“Get along with yer. Don’t be answering me back. 
You're insured, ain’t yer?” And Lee laughed loudly. 

“The boy won’t be able to get in there,” I said, looking 
at him. “ Anyway, if he did, he wouldn’t be able to 
move a yard. You'll have to open it out.” 

“T sha’n’t, sir,” answered Lee. “ Bless yer, Sam’ll 
get on all right if we pull him through.” 

The long and the short of it was that Curly had a 
board made, with little rollers underneath, for the lad 
to lie upon in the drain. 

The boy had to lie flat on his stomach, with his hands 
extended in front supporting a candle. A light iron 
chain was attached to the front of the contrivance so 
that he could be pulled along, there being no means of 
self-propulsion in such a confined space. The whole idea 
was splendid, but not for the unfortunate boy who was 
commandeered for the job. 

Realizing that he had to go through with the bad 
business, however, Sam pluckily assumed an off-hand 
manner. 

“Tl count the pipes as I go along,” he said, “ and 
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spot where the water 
gets in. I shall expect 
something extra, 
mind you, when I 
come out.” 

“Right ‘you are, 
boy,” I told him, 

“ You shall have five 
shillings from me, at 

any rate, I hope you'll 
be all right.” 

“ He'll come to no harm,” 
observed Lee, confidently. 
“Now, remember, Sam, 
there are three hundred 
pipes between the man-holes, 
Count ’em in fifties ; they'll 
be easier to remember.” 

“ Right,” answered Sam. 
“Mind you keep the pump 
going,” he added, just before 
he was drawn into the sewer. 
“TI don’t want to be 
drowned; I shall get wet 
enough as it is,” 

And now I think I had 
better try to set down Sam’s 
story as he told it to us later. 


The man at the far end 
of the chain slowly began 
to pull me into the hateful 
hole. The rollers on the 
board made a rumbling noise 
on the bottom of the drain. 
It was very damp and cold 
inside, and the draught made 
my eyes smart. A stream 
of water was running all the 
while underneath my board, 
and my toes dipped into it. 
I had left my coat above 
ground, so that I might be 
as free as pos- 
sible, and the 
sides of the 
pipes chafed 
my arms, The 
candle, stuck 
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into a hole in a wooden candlestick, spluttered 
nat continually, and smelt so suffocating that I was 


~. 


_ 

“Slowly as a snail | was drawn 
along until, at the forty-seventh pipe, | came 
to a jet of water squirting from a faulty joint.” 


almost compelled to put it out, Without 
a light, however, I should not 


have seen anything, and 
‘ Sn my journey would 
\ have been in 


=, vain. 


, 


— 


Forty— 
forty - one—forty - two 
pipes I counted. Oh, 
dear! Must I go 
through the whole 


Ne eee 


three hundred before I could smell the blessed 
fresh air again ? 

Curly clambered down the cutting and 
yelled, “See anything?” His voice sounded 
ten times more powerful than usual as it re- 
sounded up the pipes. 

“ Not yet,” I shouted, nearly puffing the candle 
out with the effort. 

Slow] a snail 1 was drawn along, until, at 
enth pipe, I came to a jet of water 
squirting from a faulty joint. It was 
impossible to avoid it. The cold, 
clear water drenched me 

to the skin as I 
passed 


helplessly 
salong. I managed to 
move the candle a little, so 
that it just missed the main jet, and only a 
sizzling, noisy splutter came when an odd drop 
fell into the melted wax. 

After passing the hundredth pipe I felt my 
strength giving out. I absolutely could not 
count another two hundred—it was impossible ! 
I was starved with the cold, my elbows were 
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raw, and my. eyes half closed. I could not go 
back, so I had to just bear it all—with the 
sickening thought that if the chain were to break 
I should be absolutely helpless. Dig me out ? 
Oh, yes! But how long would that take? And 
they wouldn't know where to start digging ! 
‘The water, too, seemed to be getting deeper. It 
was washing over the board now—in fact, I was 
lying in water. I gave a cry of horror. Had 
the pump broken down? Was I to be drowned 
hke a rat ina hole? Yet, so far as I could see 
in front of me the water did not seem to be in- 
creasing. I made an effort and gave myself a 
wriggle. The board tipped up a little, and away 
went the water as before ; evidently some loose 
pieces of pipe-yarn had accumulated at the end 
of the board and dammed up the water. Thank 
Heaven for that release ! 
I had counted three fifties 
and thirteen, when I heard 
a voice calling to 
me down 


the drain. I 
couldn’t hear what it 
said — the runners on my board 
made too much noise —and, anyway, I 
couldn’t have made myself heard in reply, so 
I just lay still. But it wasn’t altogether the 
runners ; there; in front of me, was a cracked 
pipe, with the water streaming out in a thin 
fan-shape, and making a hissing noise. It would 
put out my candle to a certainty! I tried to 
protect the light with my hands, but it was no 
use. In an instant the candle was smothered 
and I was left in absolute darkness. The water, 
too, gave me another drenching as I passed the 
crack. The extra wetting did not much 
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matter, only it made me so much the colder ! 
I had no means of altering my position. What 
was cramp like? I had never had it, but I felt 
sure it was coming. My limbs were getting 
rigid and numbed. But perhaps, after all, it 
wasn’t cramp, but death! What did I know 
about death? Nothing; only I felt I couldn’t 
possibly live much longer. 

I had given up counting, for I couldn’t see 
anything. I closed my eyes, and the relaxation 
was soothing; the air, too, was purer and 
fresher since the smoking candle had gone out. 
Perhaps I could doze? I was just dropping 
off when there came a disturbing bump, a sharp 
rattle of the chain, and my progress was stopped 
altogether. In the subsequent stillness I could 
hear the men at the other end exclaiming in 
consternation at some mishap. 

Feebly I felt for the chain at the nose of my 
board. It wasn’t there! The strain had broken 
out the eyelet, and the chain had gone! Here 
I was a prisoner, helpless, a hundred and twenty 
yards from my mates! Now I was done for ! 
My presentiment had come true! I had read 
dreadful stories of people being buried alive, 
and now it had happened to me. 

“ Are you there ?”’ called one of the men. I 
almost smiled. | Where 
else could I be ? 

I couldn’t answer very 
well, so 1 gave a little 
whistle, and I thought it 
sounded quite musical as 
it echoed down the pipes. 

“That’s a good job,” 
came the cheery reply. 
“Keep yer pecker up, 
youngster, Remember 
that five bob you’ve got 
to hev when yer come out. 
Now work yer way along 
with yer toes until yer 
come to the chain. The 
bloomin’ thing’s broke, 
but it’s somewhere about.” 

Evidently the men were 
intently listening to hear 
me move, and were dis- 
appointed in hearing no 
sound. One of them 
called out again: ‘‘ Hurry 
up, Sam ; get hold of the 
chain, and we'll soon hev 
yer out. You've bin in 
quite long enough — 
getting on for an hour.” 

An hour? They must 
have made a mistake; 
they meant hours ! 


about the 


A photograph which shows the comparative sizes of a boy af 
age of Sam and the fifteen-inch pipes through whi 
e was drawn. 


With a special effort I hitched forward a few 
inches with the aid of my toes. 

“ Bravo!” came a voice. It was Curly Lee’s. 
“ That’s the style ; keep it up.” 

The desperate straits in which I was made me 
more self-reliant than when the men were pulling 
me. I had got to save myself—there was no 
other chance. I exerted every nerve to move 
along, and I felt anxiously for the chain with my 
fingers, Even if I found it, could I hold on? 
Ah ! that I would—with my teeth, if necessary ! 

At length it dawned on me that ‘the pipes had 
become quite dry ; the leaks were behind me. 
No doubt the two I had discovered were the 
whole of the mischief. I had, then, found out 
what was required of me. 

Bump! The chain! I had it in my hand, 
and I gave it a little jingle on the pipes. It wasa 
signal to the men that I had got hold of it. 

“Make it fast round your arm, Sam,” came 
the order. “Hang on like grim death. The 
boss says we’re to get you out as sharp as we can. 
Never mind the blessed leaks.” 

They pulled me twenty yards and then stopped. 

“Take a breather, Sam,” , said someone. 

“ Whistle when we're to go on.’ 

And so, more dead than alive, I accomplished 
the remainder of the 
journey in easy stages. 

“Seen anything?” 
asked Curly, as my head 
emerged through the last 
pipe. . 

I smiled—and fainted. 

But I was all right the 
next day, and, with my 
wounds bandaged up and 
dressed in my Sunday 
clothes, I measured out on 
the surface of the road the 
positions of the two leaks. 

After they had been 
made good the contractor's 
agent, Mr. A. J. Gould (the 
well-known Welsh foot- 
baller and International), 
told Curly Lee to give me 
a sovereign down and raise 
my wages to fifteen 
shillings a week. 

None of them know the 
agony I went through in 
that sewer. I did the job, 
though, and got the 
credit for it, but I question 
if I deserved it. 

At any rate, I’ll never 
take on a similar job, nor 
make anyone else do it. 


Hurri 
Singh’s 
Cobra. 


By 
LADY SYLVIA DALTON, 


Of Comilla, Eastern Bengal, India. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
STANLEY L. WOOD. 


“ This story was told to me,” writes the Authoress, 

“by an old retainer named Hurri Singh, who in 

his youth was a well-known ‘shikaree.’ The adven- 

ture occurred in the lake district of Kumaon, in 
the United Provinces of India.” 


HEN I was quite a small child we 
lived at Ramgarh, not far from the 
pass of the same name, in the United 
Provinces of India. My father was 
the head ranger of the Government 

forests in that district, and his ambition was that 
when I came to years of discretion I should 
follow in his footsteps and serve the Sircar 
(Government). Every morning, therefore, I 
had to accompany him to the forests and go as 
far as I possibly could. Being of tender years, 
however, I could not walk all day like my 
father, so, when I was tired, I rested at a certain 
spot he indicated. and on his return we met and 
went home together. 

I used to sit on a sunny knoll and watch the 
birds and rabbits, but my greatest delight was 
when the large grey, black-faced monkeys were 
abroad; they were wonderfully tame and 
companionable, and used to come close to me, 
chattering away like children, and sometimes 
even touch me with their dainty black fingers. 
I had practically no playmates. A Brahmin, 
his wife, and two children lived three miles below 


our hut, but the road was bad—just a rocky 
footpath along a precipitous mountain-side— 
and so we had very little intercourse with our 
neighbours. Sometimes my father would go to 
the bazaar, a ten-mile tramp, and, as he had to 
pass the Brahmin’s house, he would take me 
with him and leave me there to play with the 
children until his return. The boy was my own 
age, and the girl younger. 1 did not like the 
boy ; he was of a cruel nature, and given to 
torturing dumb creatures. The little girl was 
devoted to her brother, and he was always kind 
to her. When we talked, as children will, of 
what we would do when we grew up, he always 
said that he would never live to be a man, but 
would die early and turn into a Nag* (king cobra) 
and kill his enemies. 

My ambition was to be a shikaree, and, as you 
know, it has been fulfilled. The little girl used 
to beg her brother not to turn into a Nag, as she 
was afraid of all snakes, and her fear would 
prevent her having anything to do with him. 
He used to laugh and caress her, saying, “ Little 
sister, I would not hurt you.’ 

One day my parents and I were very dis- 
tressed to hear that the Brahmin’s little boy had 
been taken ill with a fever and removed to the 
hospital at Sim Tal for treatment, and there he 
died. I did not see the family again for many 
months. 

Some time afterwards my father came home 
from Sim Tal rather late, after reporting on 
certain trees which had been attacked by disease. 
He said that when he was going down the pass 
some Paharis (hillmen) had told him to be careful, 
as a very large and vicious Nag was holding up 
the dék (mail) road. Two letter-carriers had 
been bitten and had since died, and people were 
afraid of the journey to Ramgarh, My father 
always carried his gun, but he warned me never 
to go down the pass alone. I was very excited, ‘ 
and began boasting how I would kill the reptile 


+7 is the king of cobras, and frequents rocky and damp 
places, often attaining a great size." In the lake district of Kumaon, 
in the United Provinces. where this adventure happened. they do 
consic harm, and many deaths occur from their bites. One 
of the Nég’s peculiarities is that he is not afraid of noise. A 
disturbance which will cause a tiger to move away will so irritate 
fig that he will make direct tor the cause of it. In parte of 
ma the inhabitants hold the Nag in such awe that whole 
villages are deserted when one is discovered in the neighbourhood. — 
Tue Au rioress. 
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with a stick, and bring home the skin to make 
into a cartridge-belt for myself. 

“What do you want with a cartridge-belt, 
when you have no gun ?”’ asked my father, and 
to this crushing retort I could make no reply. 

We heard no more of the Nag for several 
weeks ; then, one day, I accompanied my father 
down the pass, where we met a scared group of 
men, who told us that a man lay dead on the 
road farther down. We hurried to the spot and 
found the poor fellow. His fate was dreadfully 
contorted, and there was a small wound on the 
side of his neck. 

“ This man died of snake-bite,” said my father. 

He hired a pack-horse in the name of the Sircar 
and we took the body to the kutcherry (Govern- 
ment office) at Sim Tal. Several sahibs came 
and looked at the corpse, and the doctor sahib 
said the same as my father—that the man had 
died from a snake-bite. The Deputy sahib told 
us that the Sircar would give fifty rupees to 
anyone killing the Nag of the Ramgarh Pass, so 
notices were written out to that effect and posted 
in all the villages. 

My father and I stayed that night at Sim Tal, 
and the next morning, before the sun was up, 
we were well on our way to Ramgarh. We 
reached the pass before eight o’clock and were 
very much on the alert, keeping a sharp look-out 
and straining our ears for any unusual sounds. 
Suddenly my father grasped my arm, and I 
distinctly heard a low hissing in the distance 
above us. My father raised his gun, and I stood 
by with my stick in readiness to defend myself 
if necessary, but my father was a good shot and 
I was not afraid. Presently the noise ceased. 
We waited a little while, but as there was no 
repetition of the sound we resumed our way, 
aughing and making a din on purpose, for the 
Nag hates a noise, and my father wished to earn 
the reward. However, we were unmolested, 
and reached home without adventure. 

The next few days were uneventful, but about 
the middle of the month my father told us that 
he had to inspect a forest in the opposite direc- 
tion and would not be home till the next day. 
Before leaving he strictly forbade me to go near 
the pass. All day I helped my mother in the 
house, and to water and tend our little garden. 
Early in the afternoon, when she went into the 
hut to make the evening’s chupatties (unleavened 
bread), she found there was no fire-wood. I 
immediately volunteered to fetch her a fine dead 
branch I had noticed on a tree not far from the 
entrance to the pass. Forgotten was my 
promise to my father ; forgotten the existence 
of the Nag! Snatching up my stick, I set out 
at a brisk trot to the tree, which was about a 
mile from our hut. Arriving there, I looked up 


and found the dead branch still hanging by just a 
thin strip of bark. The tree was easy to climb, 
being a twisted oak with plenty of foothold. I 
tightened my beit and, grasping my stick firmly, 
was about to ascend, when my attention was 
arrested by a peculiar rustling sound. Then— 
too late—-I remembered the Nag and my promise. 
The rustling grew louder, and presently that 
hateful hissing sound, like steam escaping, 
reached my ears. Almost simultaneously some- 
thing black and sinuous fell on the road a hundred 
yards in front of me. My first impulse was to 
turn and run. Then I recalled what my father 
had once said :— 

“ Never run away from a Nag, for he is fleeter 
than a racehorse, can swim faster than a salmon, 
and is fiercer than a tiger.” 

Throwing away my stick, I clambered up the 
tree—and none too soon, for my enemy was 
upon me. His rage was terrible to witness when 
he found that I was beyond his reach. Sitting 
astride a bough well above the road I felt safe, 
for the loathsome reptile could not reach me 
even by standing on his tail. I closed my eyes 
to shut out the hateful sight he presented, but 
was soon compelled to open them by some 
strange power, and found myself looking down 
into two baleful orbs that were staring straight 
into mine with a steady, deadly glitter. 

1 felt sick and giddy, and a feeling came over 
me that I must cast myself down. I have since 
learned that there is a horrible influence in the 
world called hypnotic power. I once saw a 
leopard staring up into a tree where a monkey 
sat. The monkey chattered and gibbered at 
first ; then it became strangely silent, staggered, 
and fell off its perch helpless, and the leopard 
carried it off. So it was with me and the snake. 
I felt weaker every moment; the merciless 
creature below had me completely in his power, 
and as I gazed into those dreadful eyes my body 
swayed. In another moment I should have 
fallen, but suddenly the thought of the fifty 
rupees reward flashed through my mind and I 
was saved. The spell was broken! The snake 
seemed to feel the effect instantly, and began 
swaying his body to and froangrily. Now, look- 
ing down on him, I was filled with a consuming 
rage, and felt the lust to kill burn strong within 
me. Clinging to the bough above me with one 
hand, with the other I detached the dead branch 
with difficulty, for it was heavy with leaves, 
twigs, and moss. Lowering myself carefully 
into my seat, I leaned forward, and with the 
branch hit the reptile a blow on the head. He 
was taken by surprise; evidently a snake’s 
intelligence is limited, for though he had been 
watching my every movement he failed to realize 
my intention. 


HURRI SINGH’S COBRA. 


“The start I gave loosened my hold on the branch and it slipped from my grasp.” 
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the moving mass, ‘io my horror 1 saw that the snake had extricated himself.” 
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His rage was overwhelming. Twisting and 
writhing, he flew at the branch like a streak of 
forked lightning, and struck it several times. 
Lifting the bough with both hands, I brought 
it down on his back. He lay still for a second, 
but before I could withdraw my weapon for a 
finishing stroke the creature gave a terrific 
upward spring and just missed my hand. The 
start I gave loosened my hold on the branch 
and it slipped from my grasp, but—Allah be 
praised !—it fell on the snake, completely 
covering him. Now he was in a trap, so en- 
tangled in the leaves and twigs that it seemed 
impossible for him to escape. His desperate 
struggles to free himself caused the branch to 
move to and fro with him, and I was afraid they 
would both go over the khud (roadside bank), 
causing me to lose both the fire-wood and the 
fifty rupees. - You see, I was determined to kill 
him. Feeling sure that he was safe and in my 
power, I incautiously descended. My stick lay 
where I had thrown it, and, picking it up quickly, 
I turned to belabour the moving mass. To my 
horror I saw that the snake had extricated him- 
self. Lashing his tail furiously, with his hood 
expanded, head thrown back, and his venomous 
eyes glowing like live coals, he looked a formid- 
able enemy. My muscles felt limp, my heart 
sank, and I trembled with fear, calling loudly 
on my father for help. In my dire despair I hit 
out wildly at the monster. My blow miscarried, 
and instantaneously he shot out and struck me 
on the chest. Fortunately, I was wearing my 
thick puttoo coat, and the snake must have 
been exhausted, otherwise Hurri Singh would 
never have lived to tell this tale. Before he 
could recover himself, with a Heaven-sent 
inspiration I dashed the broken branch into his 
face, using it as a shield with one hand, while 
with the stick in the other I hit him again and 
again, till he lay a quivering mass before me. 

Having beaten his body almost to pulp, I 
threw myself on a shelving rock close by and 
burst into tears. Even after all these years I 
cannot tell the tale without shuddering. My 
tears gave me relief, and I was about to make 
preparation for returning home when I heard 
pattering footsteps on the road behind me. It 
is a hill-fox, I thought, or a barking deer, but to 
my surprise, on turning round, I saw it was 
neither, but my friend the little Brahmin girl ! 

I hastened forward to meet her, fearing she 
was in trouble, as we had heard that since her 
brother’s death she was a little off her head with 
grief. On seeing me she ran forward with a cry 
of joy, and, clasping my arm with both hands, 
said :— 

“Oh, Hurri, you are safe ! 
pujah (devotions) for this ! 


I shall do extra 
I have been very 


unhappy all day, with a presentiment of coming 
evil, so I had to come and see for myself if all was 
well with you.” 

I was touched, having a sincere affection for 
her, and, putting an arm round her trembling 
form, I replied :-— 

“Yes, Bela, your presentiment was true. I 
have been in great danger, but have overcome 
it by killing the dreadful Nag.” 

Instead of being overjoyed at the news after 
having evinced such an interest in my well-being, 
she gave a shriek of dismay and, pushing me 
from her, exclaimed :— 

“Oh, Kali! Ma Kali! 
killed my brother ! ” 

Now, indeed, I knew she was mad, so I tried 
gently to make her understand that it was the 
Nag I had killed, but she insisted that the Nag 
was her brother, and that she had often met him 
on the road. He never molested her, she said, 
but let her pass in safety, and though she loved 
her brother, she hated to think that he had turned 
into a vicious snake, taking human lives for 
pleasure. Finding persuasion useless, I adopted 
a rougher manner, hoping to bring her to her 
senses. Shaking her by the shoulders, I said :— 

“Nonsense, Bela! The Nag is no more your 
brother than Iam, and if people hear you saying 
such foolish things they will put you in a mad- 
house.” 

My roughness had the desired effect, and she 
pulled herself together, and, though still uncon- 
vinced, allowed me to see her home. When I 
returned to the place of my adventure the 
evening was closing in, and, feeling that my 
mother would be anxious, I quickly removed 
my puttees and, tying them together, fastened 
one end to the snake’s tail and proceeded to 
drag him home, hoisting the dead branch on my 
shoulder. Thus burdened, I arrived at the hut. 

My mother was standing in the doorway, 
much alarmed at my absence, and when she saw 
me she was inclined to be angry with me for 
having caused her so much disquietude. When 
she perceived the load of fire-wood I had brought, 
however, she was pleased and stopped scolding, 
but, noticing that I kept one hand behind my 
back, she asked me what I was hiding. I told 
her a snake, whereupon she recoiled and covered 
her face with her hands, for we Paharis have a 
superstition that if a woman looks at a snake her 
children will be born either deformed or crippled, 
and ill-luck will befall the head of the house. 

When she heard my tale she rejoiced at my 
deliverance, and in the meantime busied herself, 
now there was fire-wood, in cooking the evening 
meal. With the help of two forked stakes, I 
managed to get the reptile on the roof of the hut 
for the night. Before retiring to rest I implored 


Hurri, you have 
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my mother to plead for me and turn away my 
father’s wrath at my disobedience, and she com- 
forted me with assurances of his forgiveness. I 
did not fall asleep easily, but fell to wondering 
what my father would say. Would he be very 
angry with me for my broken promise and the 
risk I had run ? 

When I awoke it was still dark, but the sky 
was red near the horizon, and in an hour 
the sun would be up. I rose and slipped noise- 
lessly out of the house. Hauling the snake off 
the roof, I stretched him out full length in the 
garden, handling him carefully, as even after 
death the Nag is venomous, In the imperfect 
light of the morning my trophy looked a veritable 
king of cobras. Leaving him in the most favour- 
able position to attract my father’s attention, I 
set forth to meet him. I had not proceeded far 
when I noticed a dark object coming down the 
road towards me. At first I thought it was a 
four-footed beast, but as it came nearer I per- 
ceived the figure of a man bending low as he 
walked, and as the light got brighter I recognized 
my father, He looked as if he dragged a heavy 
load behind him. Suddenly he raised his head 
and saw me, and his face grew stern. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Was not 
the pass forbidden you? By the gods of my 
ancestors, you shall get ten strokes of my stick 
for your disobedience !” 

I shivered, for I knew the weight of my 
father’s hand. With tears in my eyes I asked 
to be heard. He made an impatient movement, 
and then I noticed what he dragged behind him, 
and what I saw made me dumb. Attached to 
a stout creeper of the thorny species which grows 
on most trees was a huge snake. At a glance 
I knew it to be a Nag, and my mouth fell open 
in astonishment. My father, seeing my horrified 
surprise, said gravely :— 

“ My son, I have looked death in the face this 
morning. If it had not been for my gun your 
mother would be a widow and you fatherless. 
As I entered the pass this iniquitous reptile 
sprang on me from an overhanging rock, taking 
me unawares. My gun saved me, for it was on 
my shoulder, the barrel resting against my neck, 
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so he struck the metal and fell to the sround. 
Before he could vecover himself I firsd, with 
good result. I must go tc Sim Tal and report 
the matter, claiming as my reward the fifty 
rupees, for surely this is the notoricus murderer ! 
Now let me hear what you have to say in defence 
of yourself.” 

Tremblingly I told my tale He heard me in 
silence, and at its conclusion put his arms about 
me. 

“ My son,” he said, “ I was wrathful with you 
for your disobedience, but you have suffered, 
and for your bravery in time of danger I forgive 
you. Now let us get home to your mother and 
do special pujah for our deliverance from a 
horrible death.” 

When we arrived at the hut we placed the 
snakes side by side. They scemed identical, 
both in length and marking. After a good meal 
and a rest we started for Sim Tal, taking the 
snakes with us. We reached the town before 
the kutcherry closed, and two sahibs examined the 
reptiles. 

“ The reward was offered for one snake,” said 
one of them, “ a Nag causing death and endanger- 
ing life on the Ramgarh Pass, and you bring me 
two from the same place. I am afraid I can 
only grant the usual fee of five rupees for 
poisonous snakes.” 

“Oh, no,” said the other sahib; “ Nags 
generally go in pairs, and these two probably did 
the mischief between them. Give the reward 
to the larger of the two.” 

A measure was brought, and my father’s 
snake measured nine feet six inches, while mine 
was nine feet six and a half inches. 

The sahib clapped me on the back. 

“ Shabash (well done), youngster !”” he said. 
“ You will make a fine shikaree some day.” 

He ordered the nazir (minor official) to give 
me fifty rupees, and cut off the heads of the 
snakes. I begged for the carcass of mine, 
and had a strong cartridge-belt made from the 
skin, which I still possess. I never saw the 
Brahmin’s daughter again, but I heard she had 
recovered from her brain trouble and married a 
rich merchant. 


A REMARKABLE 


By THOMAS B. DONOVAN, of 


Interlaken, Switzerland. 


One has heard of open-air theatres, with more or less artificial 
surroundings, run by syndicates and companies for com- 
mercial profit. At Interlaken, in Switzerland, however, there 
is a real open-air theatre, with real woods, houses, rocks, 
and animals. This remarkable “ stage” has been constructed 
by simple peasants, who act and give their time and labour 
just “for the love of the thing.”’ The striking photographs 
reproduced depict the performance of “ William Tell.” 


What is probably the most perfect pastoral theatre in 
Europe is situated in the heart of the Alps—at Interlaken, 
in Switzerland. This unique “ playhouse ” is open to all the 
winds that blow, and its roof is formed—in the most favour- 
able circumstances—by the blue canopy of the sky. It is 
not always thus, however, and it has not infrequently hap- 
pened that the hue of the canopy has been less inviting, 
and that players and spectators alike have experienced 
the interlude of a heavy downpour which was not in the 
programme. 

The open-air theatre at Interlaken is used for perform- 
ances of Schiller’s great drama, ‘ William Tell,’ for 
which it is by nature admirably adapted. The stage is 


HE open-air theatre has 
been developed to a high 
pitch of perfection since 
the days when Mr. Ben 
Greet gave his first pas- 
toral performance of certain of 
Shakespeare’s plays in the London 
Botanical Gardens, In Germany and 
Switzerland, particularly, the cult has 
become increasingly popular, and 
there has been a mushroom growth 
of open-air theatres where anything 
from the classical Greek drama to 
passion plays of varying degrees of 
excellence has been given. I do not 
allude to open-air theatres such as 
that of Ober-Ammergau, where the 
stage and scenery are conventional, 
although unroofed, but to those where 
the greensward forms the stage and 


: of the open-air theatre, with real woods, houses, and rocks — T! 
the landscape provides the scenery. the Alpine 


a rising meadow framed on three sides by dense 
woods of beech and pine, with a “ backcloth ” 
of grim, grey rock towering towards the sky 
beyond, Away to the right stretches a huge 
semicircle of mountain peaks, nine and ten 
thousand feet high, and behind the spectator 
tower the great peaks of the Bernese Oberland 
—the Jungfrau, Ménch, and Eiger, with their 
burden of eternal snows. 

Nature, in accommodating mood, has provided 
the entrances and exits of this unique theatre— 
passages in the woods through which gallop 
with thundering of hoofs on hard 
ground the mail-clad troopers 
of the tyrannical governor. 
The cattle, goats, and 
sheep which appear in 
the first scene—the 
return of the 
flocks and herds 
from the 
Alpine pas- 
tures —ap- 


down the steep path 
in the woods on the 
right, and are heard 
long before they are 


herds are seen returning from 
pastures. 


-OPEN-AIR THEATRE 


A love-scene on horseback, 


visible, the tinkling andclanging 
of their bells mingling harmoni- 
ously with the long-drawn tones 
of the huge wooden Alpine horn, 
seven feet in length, and form- 
ing an appropriate overture. 
Upon this ideal spot, which 
might have been fashioned for 
the purpose, Nature’s endea- 
vours have been seconded by 
man’s art, and a wonderful fac- 
simile of a typical 
Swiss moun- 
tain 


village has been constructed, faithful to the 
original in the smallest particulars, Dark brown 
wooden chalets, with shingle roofs and exterior 
stairways and balconies, form the village, in the 
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Tell and his family in their peaceful home. 


A wedding Procession passes 
across the scene. 


midst of which, en- 
sconced picturesquely 
among the trees, is 
the tiny grey church 
with its little grave- 
yard filled with plain 
black wooden crosses. 
In the background 
rises the uncompleted 
tower of the strong- 
hold which the 
tyrannical governor is 
building to quell the 
independent spirit of 
the people, and high 
upon its scaffolding 
masons and labourers 
are seen at work, A 
tiny stream bubbles 
through the woods on 
the one hand, tumbling 
down in a miniature 
cascade under a rough 
stone bridge ; on the 
other is a real foun- 
tain at which the vil- 
lage women fill their 
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pitchers and gather for a gossip, as they do in _ the castle tower are for the most part day 
real life at the ancient street fountains about —_ labourers from the vicinity. 
Interlaken. Tell himself spends his uneventful days bent 

The actors who strut this remarkable stage industriously over a desk until Sunday comes, 
are as natural as their environment, and are when he claps a mop of curly hair upon his own 
drawn from the surrounding population, some of shining pate and rouses the enthusiasm of 
those who act as herdsmen in the play on Sunday spectators of a dozen nationalities—only a tithe 
being engaged in the same occupation during the — of whom understand the actual words—by his 
week, while the masons and hewers of stone on resonant eloquence and fiery acting. 

Gessler, the sneering tyrant of 
Schiller’s drama, who sits his 
prancing steed as to the manner 
born and provokes a storm of 
hisses from the more unsophisticated 
native portion of the audience by 
his diabolical cruelty, is in every- 
day life a schoolmaster and free 
from any tyrannical trait, except, 
maybe, in the eyes of those of his 
youthful charges who are kept in 
after school hours for their mis- 
demeanours. 

Melchtal, the youngest of the 
three leading patriots who swear 
the covenant to rid their country 
of the oppressor, is played by a 
comely youth with long, curling 
auburn locks who, until lately, 
followed the uninspiring occupation 
of house-painter. His handsome 


Three of the Swiss patriots plotting the downfall of the tyrant governor, Gessler. 
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Swearing the covenant to rid the country of the oppressors 


looks and fine, spirited acting speedily made 
him a favourite with the international audi- 
ences, and his impassioned speeches invariably 
provoked loud applause. During last summer 


his acting attracted the attention of a wealthy 
Austrian nobleman, who, persuaded that there 


Tell is brought before Gessler—The house in the 
the front wall 


were the makin; a good actor in 
the youth, induced him to lay down 
his whitewash brush and, at his ex- 
pense, devote himself to the serious 
of the Thespian art. “* Melch- 
’ is now in Vienna, studying at 
I-known school of acting, but 
Il return to assist his old com- 
panions for at least this season. 
A Swiss woman urging her husband to join the rebellion. About two hundred and fifty persons, 
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men, women, and children, take part in the play. 
There are four or five scenes in which the whole 
force is on the enormous stage at one time— 
peasants, monks, troopers, pikemen, and 
courtiers. These crowd-scenes are wonderfully 
realistic, and, owing to the large space at their 
disposal, their movements are more natural than 
could be expected in the confined stage space 
of an ordinary theatre. The great array of 
brilliant costumes, framed by the verdure of the 
trees and illumined, not by limelight, but by 
the warm sunshine, makes an unforgettable 
picture. 

The task of stage-managing this great crowd, 
with its numerous entrances scattered wide over 
the stage space, is no light one, and special 
arrangements had to be made to ensure that the 


centre of the scene is used for “interior scenes, 
folding back. 


waiting groups should receive 
their “call” at the precise 
moment. The problem was solved 
as follows. Exactly below the 
centre of the front row of the 
auditorium a pit was sunk in the 
earth where the stage - manager 
could take up his position and 
command a view of the entire 
stage. 


Here, too, was placed a table containing 
several rows of buttons, by pressing which he 
could communicate with the various waiting- 
places behind the scenes, as well as a telephone 
connected with the dressing-rooms situated in a 
hollow behind the woods. By means of an 


elaborate system of one, two, and three-ring 
signals he was enabled to communicate to each 
group or individual the exact moment when 
their or his appearance was required, it being 
necessary to follow the play line by line in the 
A. single 


specially-marked copy before him. 


William Tell and his litle son. 


Gessler commands Ti 
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apple from his son's head. 


famous feat. 
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mistake could produce a ludicrous effect which 
would spoil a whole performance, so that extreme 
concentration was demanded, as the writer, who 
has occupied the post on more than one occasion, 
can testify. On these occasions could be wit- 
nessed an unusual international combination— 
a play written by a German and acted by Swiss, 
stage-managed by an Englishman. 

Another problem which required much thought 
before it was eventually solved was the question 
of the two indoor scenes. Eventually a building 
was constructed which combined admirably with 
the rest of the ‘‘ make-believe ” village so long 
as the outdoor scenes were in progress. The 
front wall was so contrived that it could be made 
to disappear when necessary, revealing the 
interior of a baronial hall in the one case and 
the simple home of a Swiss peasant-patriot in 
the other. 


Perhaps the most interesting point about this 


‘The death of tortie 


unique theatre is the fact that it is the oie 
of a band of simple amateur enthusiasts, i. 
have no reward to look for beyond the eae 
tion of the large audiences which witness je 
wonderful production. From @ cet 
point of view, in truth, it 1s far a me 
success, owing to the fact that t . oa 
cost was not far short of five ¢ ae! 
pounds, and that during the past oe a 
mers several of the performances at a i 
period of the season had to be al mane 
on account of rain. Nothing dauntees 
enthusiastic villagers have resolved to 2 is 
their stirring drama a this summer, 
hope to clear off their deficit. |. ey 

The history of the theatre’s inception Z m0 
without interest. Interlaken, n summe 4 
resort of fashion, is in winter sleepy a 
whose boarded-up hotels and closed uae 
its aspect particularly melancholy. Oppo 
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Gessler, shot by Tell. 


for amusement are scarce at this time, the local 
dramatic society providing the chief winter 
entertainment by an annual production in a 
local hall. The plays usually given were 
specimens of Swiss patriotic drama, and the 
society was long ambitious to produce the great 
epic of freedom, “ William Tell.” No hall could 
be found large enough to stage the drama 
fittingly, and gradually the organizers conceived 
the idea of producing it as a pastoral play, and 
in summer. 

The neighbourhood was scoured by the 
enthusiasts in order to find a place suitable for 
the purpose. This accomplished, guarantors for 
the financial side of the undertaking had to be 


found before the task of designing the scenery 
and costumes could be placed in the hands of 
experts. An artist with an international repu- 
tation ransacked libraries and museums in order 
to produce costumes and armour historically 
accurate, a learned professor was brought from 
afar to drill the rustics in their parts, and 
landscape experts adapted the natural site 
for the purpose of the play and planned the 
village. 

It is, however, the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
of the simple village actors in their labour of 
love which has rendered the production so note- 
worthy and made this remarkable open-air 
theatre so conspicuous a success. 


THE SHIP 
OF 
DEATH. 


By 
ROBERT C. WALKER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
R. B. OGLE. 


A strange story concerning the awful experience 

that befell a party of Royal Navy officers and 

men who boarded a mysterious barque on the 
high seas. 


epee NE night in 1908 I was speeding alon; 
(& A) on my motor-cycle, toni * raalee 
i! wv) Plymouth in a couple of hours, when 
Reve578}} suddenly my back tyre punctured. 
I was on the crest of a small hill, and 
half a mile in the distance glimmered the lights 
of a small Devonshire hamlet. Plymouth 
was out of the question now. I trudged 
along, pushing my crippled steed, hoping 
to find a decent place where I could spend 
the night. A fine drizzling rain had commenced 
as I halted outside a comfortable-looking inn, 
and the stiff breeze which had been blowing in 
my face had freshened into half a gale. Having 
put my machine into a shed, I was shown into 
the cosy parlour, where I soon disposed of an 
excellent meal, washed down with good Devon- 
shire cider. Lighting my pipe, I settled myself 
snugly before the fire. Outside the wind 
blustered, and I congratulated myself on finding 
such pleasant surroundings. 

Presently mine host entered. There was 
“Royal Navy” written all over him, from his 
bronzed, clear-cut face to the tips of his boots. 
After ordering refreshment for both of us, I 
settled down for a chat with him before retiring.* 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to my query, “I 
have been in the Navy. I entered as a boy and 
finished as warrant officer.” 

“ Ever been shipwrecked ? ” I asked. 

His handsome face became somewhat grave. 
“No,” he said ; “ but I once went through an 
experience which was infinitely worse, in my 


* I have been asked to suppress the name of the narrator of the 
Story, as he has since rejoined the active list by way of the Royal 
Australian Navy, and communications to the Press are forbidden 
by the regulations—Tuz Autuor. 


opinion. Perhaps you would like to hear the 
story?” 

I nodded. 

Settling his broad shoulders more comfortably 
in the chair, he gazed meditatively into the fire, 
and presently told me the following story. 


At the time it happened, about 1902, if I 
remember right, I was an able seaman on board 
H.M.S. ———, a second-class cruiser. We 
were fifty miles west of Walfisch Bay, having 
Teceived orders to keep a look-out for a water- 
logged derelict which had been reported by a 
Union boat at Cape Town. Our instructions were 
to cruise round and, if we met it, to destroy it as 
a danger to shipping. 

Well, I was look-out man at the mast-head. 
It was September, and close on six bells in the 
middle watch (about 3 a.m.). I was anxiously 
waiting for eight bells (4 a.m.), when I should be 
relieved, to snatch a short sleep in my hammock 
until “‘ guard” and “ steerage”? sounded. It 
was a dark night, without a breath of wind, and 
my watch from midnight had been uneventful. 
Suddenly, out of the darkness, there loomed a 
big dark mass, and I promptly focused it 
through the glasses. 

At first I thought my imagination must be 
playing me tricks, for had it been a ship she 
should have been showing lights, and the nearest 
land was fifty miles astern of us. Slowly, at 
about ten knots, we forged ahead towards the 
blackness. My heart almost stopped as I 
recognized what it was—a big barque, barely 
half a cable’s length ahead! Instantly I found 
my voice and roared out, “ Barque ahead ! 
Starboard! Starboard! Hard a starboard!” 
Back came the answer from the bridge, “‘ Star- 
board it is!” 

I gripped the edge of the crow’s-nest hard and 
peered ahead. The strange vessel loomed 
nearer, and I could just make out the tapering 
masts and big square sails of the stranger, but 
never a light. I heard the clang of the engine- 
room telegraph, and felt the heavy vibration as 
our screws churned “ ful) speed astern.” Too 
late! I held my breath °s we struck with a 
grinding crash. I felt ow ship heel slightly 
over and, looking below, saw the stranger’s jib- 
boom sweep our port bow, carrying away our 
boats and davits, until, fouling the port six-inch 
gun, the boom bent like a bow and then snapped 
with a loud report. Blocks and tackle fell with 
an indescribable rattle as we sheered off, slowly 
Tegaining an even keel. 

Collision quarters were immediately sounded, 
and we lay-to to ascertain the damage. 


THE SHIP OF DEAT 


“We struck with a grinding crash.” 
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The dawn was just breaking, and every 
moment we could see the strange barque—now 
a cable’s length astern of us—more distinctly. 
All hands were now mustered. After the damage 
had been inspected, I was ordered to fall in on 
the quarter-deck, where the captain paced up 
and down with a “‘ come-and-be-court-martialled ” 
sort of look on his face. The officer of the watch 
was also there. 

I went up, saluted, and told my story. After 
hearing my version and that of the navigator, 
the captain pulled his beard and said, “‘ Very 
peculiar! You said she carried no lights ? ” he 
asked, turning to me. 

“No, sir,” I replied. 

“Never hailed us or anything!” supple- 
mented the lieutenant. ; 

“‘ What do you make of it, Mr. Powell ? ” asked 
the captain, addressing the commander. 

Powell shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ It’s beyond 
me,” he replied. ‘“ Let us hail her again!” 

Suiting the action to his words, he picked up 
the megaphone and bawled, “ Barque ahoy! 
Ahoy!” Only silence greeted his stentorian hail. 

“Can’t see a soul,” said the skipper, who had 
been looking the stranger over carefully through 
the glasses. It was now quite light ; a beautiful 
calm morning with just a slight haze. 

All eyes were turned towards the barque as 
she floated peacefully on the quiet sea, rising and 
falling gently in the long, oily swell. All sails 
were set, and save for the damage we had 
inflicted on her bowsprit and jib, she might just 
have been delivered from the shipbuilders’ yard. 
As spick and span as a man-o’-war, she was 
certainly not the water-logged derelict for which 
we were searching. As for ourselves, we were a 
sorry sight. The gig and whaler were smashed 
and hanging from a confused medley of ropes, 
blocks, and falls. Both sets of davits were bent 
and twisted out of recognition, and the paint- 
work all along the port side was ruined. Below 
the water-line, fortunately, we were undamaged. 

“Lay off a bit farther,” commanded the 
skipper. “I don’t like her appearance at all,” 
he added, in a low voice to the commander. So 
we lay off another cable’s length. The first cutter 
was then ordered away, with the first lieutenant 
in charge. 

“Signal your report from the barque before 
returning aboard,” ordered the captain. 

With a cheery “‘ Aye, aye, sir,” the first lieu- 
tenant ordered the cutter’s crew to give way 
together, and, pulling smartly, they were 
alongside the barque in a few minutes. 

We could see everything quite plainly from 
our decks. The bow hand grabbed a rope 
dangling from the wreckage of the jib and 
clambered aboard the stranger, followed by the 


“ first luff” and three of the cutter’s crew. We 
saw them moving about the raised fo’c’sle and 
then go down the fo’c’sle ladder on to the well- 
deck, where they were lost to view. Five 
minutes passed—ten minutes—and still there 
came no signal from the boarding-party. Our 
captain became impatient. “ What the deuce 
are they up to ? ”’ he exclaimed to the commander, 
who was pacing the fore bridge with him. “I'll 
give ’em another five minutes and then signal 
them,” he said, and pulled out his watch. 

The five minutes passed without further sign 
from the first lieutenant or boarding-party. The 
captain turned to the signalman on the bridge. 
“Signal the leading hand in the boat to board 
and see what the lieutenant and his party are 
doing.” 

Thc signalman semaphored the necessary 
message. Across the gleaming stretch of water 
which separated us from the barque we saw the 
leading hand swarm up the rope, and he, too, 
went down the fo’c’sle ladder. We waited 
expectantly. Time passed, and still there came 
no signal. The captain began to get angry. 
Again he turned to the commander. “ What 
on earth are they doing ? ” he queried, irritably. 
“The leading hand must have been gone ten 
minutes now.” 

The commander scratched his chin thought- 
fully as he looked towards the barque. “‘ Seems 
something very queer about her !” he said, as if 
speaking his thoughts aloud. “ Something in- 
definable,” he added, hesitatingly. An ominous 
silence seemed to brood over everything. The 
men were talking in whispers and locking 
furtively towards the mysterious barque. Wild 
rumours of cholera and plague flitted from lip to 
lip. Finally the captain began to swear. 

“ Signalman, tell another of the cutter’s crew 
to board and report,” he growled. 

Again we saw a man clamber aboard and walk 
towards the weli-deck. At the top of the 
fo’c’sle ladder he paused, then, stepping back, as 
if in horror at something he saw below, he rushed 
for’ard and hastily slid down the rope into the 
cutter, as if the Evil One himself was behind him. 
The captain, with the rest of the ship’s company, 
had been a silent witness to these antics, and 
was now pretty well apoplectic. Almost imme- 
diately one of the cutter’s crew commenced to 
signal “ First lieutenant and all men with him 
lying on well-deck dead !” ran the message. 

A thrill of horror ran through us all. The 
captain acted promptly. The second cutter was 
lowered away with the doctor and sick-berth 
steward accompanying it, and the commander 
in charge. I was one of the crew. Pulling 
lustily, we ran alongside the barque in a few 
minutes. Her name, I noticed, was Andrea. 


THE SHIP OF DEATH. 


“It was a queer sight to sez the diver down there going through the same performance as if he were fathoms below the ocean's surface.” 


The commander, doctor, and sick-berth steward 
were soon on board. They made their way 
cautiously to the edge of the fo’c’sle and looked 
down on the well-deck. A moment later two of 
the second cutter’s crew and myself were called 
up. We approached the spot where the com- 
mander, doctor, and steward stood. 


A strange spectacle we beheld ; never shall I 
forget it! There, on the well-deck, just six feet 
below us, lay the bodies of our messmates and 
the first lieutenant, sleeping the sleep which 
knows no earthly awakening. They looked as 
though they had been stricken down by some 
swift, unseen hand, All lay within a few yards 
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of the fo’c’sle ladder. Overhead the sails 
slatted with each roll of the barque, and the 
blocks creaked mournfully. Silently we gazed 
at each other, as though expecting the same 
grim hand might lay its grisly touch upon us. 
The tension was awful. 

‘At last the commander spoke. “ Well, doc., 
what do you make of it?” His light tone was 
obviously strained and unnatural. The doctor 
shook his head. 

“ Well,” said the commander, “I’m going to 
risk it. Here, you,” he added, addressing me, 
“ make a rope fast round me and hang on to the 
remainder, paying out slowly as I go below.” 

We passed a stout rope round his waist, and as 
an additional precaution took a turn round a 
fo’c’sle bollard. Firmly he stepped on the 
ladder and slowly descended. The commander’s 
head had just disappeared below the level of the 
raised fo’c’sle when there came a strain on the 
rope and a hoarse cry from his lips. The 
doctor, standing at the fo’c’sle rail, was looking 
down athim, Suddenly he turned tous. ‘ Haul 
up, for Heaven’s sake!” he shouted.“ Quick !” 

We needed no second telling. Up came the 
commander, his body hanging like a dead weight. 
Swiftly the doctor and steward bent down and 
hauled the now unconscious officer to the safety 
of the raised fo’c’sle. Loosening the rope round 
his body, we commenced artificial respiration. 
Slowly, after what seemed hours to our strained 
senses, the commander opened his eyes and 
looked round. ‘“‘ Close call that, doc.,” he said, 
with a little laugh. ‘‘ There’s death below there 
on the well-deck.”” 

The doctor said nothing, but handed the 
commander a liberal dose from his pocket-flask. 
He sat up. 

“T feel better now!” he announced. “As 
soon as I got below ’—he nodded towards the 
ladder—“ I felt faint and short of breath, 
almost as if I had been strangled. I shouted out 
and then collapsed,” and he shuddered involun- 
tarily at the recollection. 

The doctor next ordered us to return to our 
ship and bring back a diver with the necessary 
gear. The order some- 


as if he were fathoms below the ocean’s surface 
—air-pump going and all the rest of it. Slowly 
he made fast the bodies of our dead comrades to 
life-lines, and we hauled them up, laying them 
out reverently on the fo’c’sle. 

‘After a cursory examination the doctor shook 
his head. Artificial respiration was tried, but, 
as the doctor feared, it was useless. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “I should like the 
diver to see if he can recover the ship's papers and 
log and report anything he sees aft.” : 

“The commander nodded acquiescence. “ This 
is a bit beyond me, doc.,” he said. ; 

Again the diver stepped below, and, making 
his way past the foremast, vanished into the 
main hatch. We waited expéctantly, paying 
out the life-line. It was some time before he 
returned bringing with him the log and papers. 

Spreading them out, the doctor and com- 
mander looked them over. Presently the doctor 
gave a little exclamation. — 

“See!” he said. ‘I fancied there was some 
thing of the kind. Her cargo seems to be 
principally carboys of acid and Carrara marble. 
Probably she was going on another tack when 
some of the carboys smashed and, running all 
over the marble, generated thousands of cubic 
feet of carbon dioxide gas. Then she wa 
probably becalmed, as you see her now, and 
consequently—the gas being heavier than ait— 
it has collected in all the lower parts of the ship 
even filling her flush with the poop and fo’c’sle. ; 

Turning to the diver the commander asked ! 
he had seen any of the crew. an 

“Thirty-four dead, sir, and the captain, 
answered the man, gravely. “I have not seen 
a single living soul.” 

There was nothing more to be done, and after 
lowering the dead bodies of our comrades into 
the cutter we pulled sadly back to our ship. 

After reporting to the captain, & further 
examination of the barque was made, * 
revealed the fact that she was sinking by the 
bows. Little bubbles were rising all round - 
plates. The biting acid had eaten its way Ne 
through her, even to her keel. She was 4 i 

lutely rotten below 


what astonished us, but 


water-line. 


we obeyed with alacrity. 
Soon we returned with 
the diver and gear. Don- 
ning his helmet at the 
doctor’s orders, the diver 
lumbered heavily down 
the fo’c’sle ladder. It 
was a queer sight, I can 
tell you, to see the diver 


in removing. 


DEADLY POTATOES. 


Mapriv. Wednesday. 

A message from Malaga states that four 
men wero aspbyxtated on board the Ger- 
™man steamer Schleswig by the fermenta- 
tion of potatoes which they were engaged 


Their bodies were extricated 
dressed in a diving fe, grtricated by. soe 


We stood off and 
opened fire on her {07 
three thousand yards 
As the sun sank, paint 
ing each sail and mast 
blood-red, the great a 
barque slipped bene 
the waters to her 
port, and very glad 


downtheregoing through 


the same performance 


Facsimile of a paragraph from the Loodoa * Eveni ; 
Doih ln, deeeibtee  omatly eowet cea eonkee bene ceed 


all were to see the last 
the ‘Ship of Det 


By SYBIL BELCHER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A series of vivid pen-pictures of life 
in Portuguese Bast Africa, The 
Authoress went out, as a young bride, 
to join her husband, who was in the 
Consular service. Needless to Say, 
she found everything very new and 
Strange, and she met with many 
curious and amusing experiences 
before she settled down. 


WT would be difficult to find two more 
| widely dissimilar places within a 
My distance of a few hundred miles of 
Ml} each other than Mozambique and 
__ Beira, the former redolent with the 
mysticisms and sleepiness of the East, the latter 
a painfully modern township of wood and iron 
shanties which sprang up, mushroom fashion, 
from a few Kaffir huts on a lonely sandpit to 
its present state of commercial activity. This 
was due to Beira being the terminus of the 
Rhodesian Railway and the natural port of 
importation for Northern Rhodesia, 

A gloom was naturally cast over our arriyal 
at the new station by the recent murder of our 
predecessor, who had been a friend of my husband 
for many years. 

The season was at its worst and hottest—just 
before the rains—when we put up at an hotel 
which was supposed to be of a very superior 
order. 

Imagine a room in which you could hardly 
swing the proverbial cat, lighted by the smallest 
of skylight windows which admitted no air. 
Imagine, too, the most suffocating of tropical 
nights, mosquito-nets surrounding one so closely 
that one could hardly breathe, the hardest of 
beds and the stoniest of pillows, and you have 
some idea of my first night in Beira. 


I felt that another night like it would be my 
Vol. xxxiii—32. 


The Authoress and her husband in their 


IV. 


** push-car’ at Beira. 


last, but a good-natured caller kindly offered 
to turn out of his bachelor quarters across the 
Street and put them at my disposal. I was, of 
course, reluctant to accept such a kindness ; 
however, he insisted, so that evening, accom- 
panied by my “ maid ” Melo, I prepared to spend 
the night in what appeared to me a paradise of 
coolness. 

Luck was against me. At midnight we had 
the most appalling thunderstorm I had ever 
experienced, and I soon wished myself back 
again in that stifling horror of a room. 

The next day saw me reinstalled with my hus- 
band, prepared to face that oven once more, 
until at last, in desperation, we took a house, 
feeling we would rather camp there until our 
furniture arrived from Mozambique than endure 
the insufferable heat any longer. 

Strangely enough, our predeces- 

A Chain of sors at the Consulate had all 

Misfortunes. experienced varying vicissitudes 

which, forging a curious chain of 
misfortune, made Beira hardly an enviable post 
were one inclined to superstition, as will be seen 
from the following. . 

The first man to be appointed was the captain 
of a man-of-war, his ship doing duty as the 
Consulate. After three or four months’ stay 
he contracted so bad an attack of malaria that 
he died shortly afterwards. 
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Beira before the cyclone. 


From a Photo by J. & M. Lazarus 


The next Consul who came, frightened of the 
surrounding swamps, purchased an old sailing- 
ship, turned it into a hulk, and fitted it up 
intc a most comfortable residence. In some 
mysterious way, however, his floating home sank 
in the middle of the night, he and his wife only 
just escaping with their lives. This catastrophe 
so discouraged him that he left soon after. 

Number Three was unfortunate enough to lose 
his wife from the effects of fever, and she 
buried there. Number Four nearly lost his own 
life by being shot at whilst breakfasting, the 
bullet passing within a few inches of his head 
and going through the adjoining door. The 
Consul following him was our unfortunate pre- 
decessor, who was brutally murdered in his 
office, being stabbed in the neck. Such an un- 
broken history of disaster in connection with a 
Consulate is rarely to be met with, 

It was some months before we were com- 
fortably settled in a new brick house—a novel 
luxury in Beira—which had just been built, 
our only annoyance being that the steam 
tramway, recently inaugurated, would persist in 
puffing and blowing its shrill whistle unceasingly 
under our veranda. Before the advent of this 
tramway there was no public conveyance in the 
town, nearly everyone having their own private 
trolly-cars pushcd along by “ boys,” the line 
being laid in the loose sand, This was by no 
means an unpleasant way of shopping and 
paying one’s calls, and a run out of a couple of 


Beira after the 


miles to the lighthouse at night-time, after the 
intense heat of the day, was always delightful. 

Have any of my readers, I wonder, 

The Coming ever encountered a cyclone? If 

of the so, I can count on their sympathy 

Cyclone. in reading this narrative. How 

little we thought, on leaving our 
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own comfortable house one day and going off 
for tennis, what a scene of utter destruction and 
desolation the town would present after the sun 
went down! My husband, always a weather 
prophet, pointed out to me a curious wedge- 
shaped cloud, black as night, coming up from 
the east. 

“ T think we had better get back,” he remarked. 
“ There is some wind behind that, and the boys 
will not think of rolling our veranda blinds up 
tightly ; they will be torn to shreds.” 

On this practical suggestion we made off, 
accompanied by some men whom we had invited 
to dine with us. The table was laid as usual on 
the veranda, but we quickly transferred it inside. 
And not a minute too soon, for immediately 
afterwards the cyclone struck the house like a 
shell from a gun. Windows and doors were 
torn open, lamps which had just been lighted 


the building and were carried over the roof. 
These flying missiles, we discovered later, were 
mostly corrugated iron sheets lifted wholesale 
from the many houses destroyed. 

Rain was now pouring in a pitiless deluge 
from the many holes in the roof, which pro- 
videntially still remained intact. Presently, 
however, there was another terrific crash, and 
the whole expanse of tin roofing covering our 
back premises—kitchen, bathroom, storeroom, 
and so on—landed in the back-yard. 

This bombardment continued its circular 
course with great force for five or six hours, 
the downpour of rain increasing as the wind 
abated. There was not a dry spot in our flat, 
for the full force of the cyclone struck our 
corner. We were, however, most fortunate in 
being able to move to the farther end, which 
was in better condition. 


cyclone—The Authoress gives a graphic description of her experiences in this terrible storm. 


were hurled down, and pictures and all sorts of 
things went flying about in the most weird 
confusion—all in pitch darkness, while we tried 
with all our strength to keep the windows and 
doors closed against this terrific cataclysm of 
Nature, but to little avail. Crash after crash 
resounded as objects—we knew not what—hit 


It would be impossible to describe the scene 
that met our eyes at dawn. My first surprise, 
I remember, was that anything remained at all. 
The rain still continued, and did so for three days, 
streaming into the half-demolished houses, thus 
completing the ruin of the storm. Iron telegraph 
poles were doubled up as though they were mere 
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The line on which Mrs. Belcher travelled to Bamboo Creek. 


pieces of wire ; houses were reduced to match- 
wood, and everything presented a picture of 
hopeless desolation and destruction, 

A little friend of ours and her husband, 
terrified out of their lives on seeing their house 
cave in, made a dash for the beach, throwing 
themselves flat on the sand, where they remained 
for hours. How they escaped being killed by 
the flying débris was a miracle. Not a thing 
remained to them when the cyclone ended ; 
everything was destroyed, and even their ward- 
robe was converted into a soaking pulp. 
“ Drying-day ” was a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 
From boots to pianos, everything that they pos- 
sessed was stood out in melancholy array in full 
view of the passer-by. 

It was naturally some time before this deplor- 
able condition of affairs was adjusted, and after 
much strenuous labour we were more than 
thankful when business called my husband away 
for a time up the line to Maccquece, the limit 
of our district bordering on Rhodesia. 

At this time, when travelling by the Beira 
and Mashonaland Railway, one required to be 
the happy possessor of not only a vast amount 
of patience, but also unlimited time, there being 
but one train daily, and that by no means to be 

It was no uncommon occur- 


depended upon. 


rence, for instance, to find a notice posted up 


to the effect that “ yesterday’s train will start 

-morrow.”” 
ethos drawbacks, however, I cannot speak of 
from personal experience, our journey being one 
of much comfort, for the manager very kindly 

laced his private car, with all its attendant 
luxuries, at our disposal. Leaving our Vice- 
Consul in charge, we started one night after 


dinner. By daybreak we were well on the way, 
and arrived at Bamboo Creek in time for a very 
good breakfast. A steaming miasma pervaded 
the district, which is a notoriously unhealthy 
and swampy one, deriving its name from the 
magnificent bamboo that grows in the vicinity. 

It was said that more poor fellows had died 
at Bamboo Creek during the construction of the 
railway than at any other point on the line, 
principally through fever. It also bore a bad 
record on account of man-eating lions haunting 
the district during the time it was one of the 
railway camps. The whole region tcemed with 
game of every kind, and was one of the principal 
hunting-grounds. of sportsmen. ‘This was, of 
course, before. the advent of the railway. 

Now, however, one. may travel for many miles 
without sceing anything more exciting than an 
antelope or an occasional leopard. 

We were soon off again, leaving the swampy 
land far behind, passing long stretches of scrub 
and thorn-bush, until we came to most beautiful 
country, heavily timbered with stately trees 
and giant ferns massed together in undisturbed 
tropical luxuriance. 

Emerging from the forest, our way was much 
impeded by running into a swarm of locusts 
so dense that we had the peculiar experience 
of seeing our train actually stopped by them. 
They quite‘darkened the sky and took complete 
possession of the lines, making them so slippery 
that the wheels failed to grip, and for some 
distance it was only by continually sweeping 
and sprinkling sand that any progress could be 
made. 

The natives, who are rather fond of these pests 
as an addition to their menu, had no difficulty 
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The hut in which the party spent the nieht after their trip on the Busi River. 


in laying in a stock. Personally, I have not 
partaken of curry d@ la locusts, but doubtless 
they have great possibilities to tempt the jaded 
palates of native epicures. 

In consequence of the rains, wash-outs also 
delayed us in several places, and many stops 
were necessary for wood and water. However, 
Macequece was reached on the third morning. 
The Portuguese commandant of the district, 
who had already invited us to stay with him, 
was at the station to meet us. Much to my 
astonishment, instead of the usual machila or 
trolly-car, he had a very nice carriage and a pair 
of horses—the first I had seen since arriving on 
the coast. He was a great lover of horses, and 
took the greatest interest in his stable, although 
experiencing endless difficulties on account of 
horse-sickness. He treated us with the kindest 
hospitality, making our visit one of many pleasant 
memories. 

Macequece, a town of much natural beauty, 
nestles at the foot of the Vumba Mountains, some 
six thousand feet high, and had recently been the 
scene of much controversy between the Rhodesian 
Government and the Portuguese over the 
boundary question. 

It is the mining centre of that region and a 
country full of possibilities and unknown riches ; 
it is, moreover, excellent for farming, and enjoys 
the exceptional advantage of being healthy for 
white men to live in. 

During our stay we visited many of the mines, 
riding long distances and in some places camping 
for the night. A gruesome incident happened 
at.one place while we were there. An unfor- 
tunate native, in consequence of some family 
feud, had been tied hand and foot the night 
before and thrown down a thousand-foot shaft ; 


his body, discovered tha. morning, had just been 
raised to the surface. 

Our host and a bosom chum of his had a 
botanical farm on one of the mountain plateaux, 
and they were most anxious that we should not 
return to Beira without visiting them there. 
Accordingly a day or tw later saw us mounted 
on mules—these being better for the mountain 
trails—ready for the ascent. 

The road at first was fairly good and well 
defined ; the first part of the journey was, 
however, intensely hot. Notwithstanding this, 
it was a trip full of interest and gorgeous 
scenery. At various places our host indicated 
points where sundry «dventures had occurred, 
lending additional zest to our trip. 

At the foot of the steep incline was a sparkling 
pool of clear water, of which we all promptly 
took advantage. Here, a few weeks before, at 
dusk, a lion and his mate had been seen drinking 
at their leisure. Another incident in connection 
with this pool w~s the mysterious disappearance 
of a native letter-carrier, who had been sent by 
the commandant up to his farm, bui was never 
seen again, his hat only being found later close 
to the water. It was not difficult to conclude 
what had happened through that fatal drink. 

As we ascended the higher levels the air 
became delightfully fresh, a feeling we had not 
experienced for some time. My mule, however, 
was not enjoying the same exhilaration and 
appeared tired out, continually crossing his 
front legs and staggering in a most alarming 
manner. Thinking discretion the better part of 
valour, I dismounted, and my husband gave me 
his steed, the men taking turns to ride. We 
had only proceeded a few paces when the poor 
beast collapsed altogether. Leaving some boys 
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to look after it and, if possible, to return, we went on. This 
had occasioned so much delay that darkness, which we 
particularly wished to avoid, was coming on. One felt 
instinctively that it was necessary to be on the alert. Nothing, 
however, came our way to cause alarm; but we were 
nevertheless delighted when we saw the faint lights of 
lanterns coming toward us. Some of the men who had gone 
up the previous day, becoming anxious about us, had sent 
the boys to light us on our way, darkness making it difficult 
to see the trail. 

A very comfortable hut, built in Kaffir fashion with a 
thatched roof, comprised our sleeping apartment. Each of 


the bachelors had a similar hut built on either side of an 
open square. It was a spot of unrivalled beauty, with a 
superb climate tempered by soft mountain breezes, the many 


cattle thriving admirably. 

During the night we were awakened by the 
lowing of the herd, which were installed in a large 
shelter staked high up to the roof as a protection 
from wild animals. 

We heard the following morning that a leopard 
had prowled around the caraal. A calf, evincing 
the curiosity of all young things, apparently 
tried to peer out too close to the stakes, with 
the result that half its poor little face had been 
torn away by the vicious brute. 

I found donkeys were far the most comfort- 
able things to ride ; a good one will run up and 
down the trails with the greatest ease without 
jolting one in the least. I have lively recollections 
of one of these animals. Although my favourite 
when he was in a good temper, he sometimes had 
the greatest objection to going anywhere except 
down to his home in the town below. Of this, 
at first, 1 was entirely ignorant, and the men 
thought it would be a good joke 
to see me mount and endeavour 
to make my steed follow theirs 
in an opposite direction. My 
efforts, of course, met with no 
response, the brute refusing to stir except 
in the direction he wished to go. My hus- 
band, fully aware of this, whipped him up 
behind, whereupon he was suddenly trans- 
formed into a bucking little fury until he 
had his way, when he went trundling down the 
trail like a lamb. However, the laugh was to be 
on my side after ail, for, turning round, I caught 
a vision of my husband in a most undignified 
position, vanishing gaily, saddle and all, over 
the head of his own donkey! He said the boys 
had failed to adjust the crupper, but that did 
not save him from plenty of chaffing. 

In one of our rambles over the highest peaks 
we noticed in the distance what appeared to 


See d Saas . 
be brilliant red rocks ; on closer examination we 


found the boulders were simply covered by 
myriads and myriads of ladybirds, a most curious 
phenomenon which no one was able to explain. 


The lion that was killed 


After a week of thorough enjoyment in this 
beautiful spot, a regular health resort compared 
to the low coast-land, we started homewards, 
arriving three days later. The first news we 
heard was that a lion had been shot the previous 
night within a mile of the town. Quite a flutter 
of excitement prevailed, and we were soon off 
to have a look at him in the hotel-yard, where he 

yas lying in state. 

He was a mighty brute, but with almost a total 
absence of mane, which showed that he had 
been lurking for some time in the vicinity of the 
adjacent thorn-bushes, evidently attracted there 
by the presence of the slaughter-house, his visits 
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shot before he had time to harm the bait, but the lioness 
darted back into the bush and escaped altogether. 

The lion was not killed, but only wounded, and it also ran 
back into the bush, so that the men for the time were 
“treed.” They did not dare to come down until daylight 
on account of the prolonged growls of the wounded beast, 
which was lying up somewhere near them. When daylight 
came the professional hunter, mounting on the shoulders of 
one of his trusted natives, stalked the animal in the long 
grass—an act of bravery for which the native deserved 
even more credit than the hunter himsclf. Their prey was 
soon sighted, apparently unable to move, and was promptly 
given’ his coup de grace. 

It was some months before we were able to wander afield 
—our intention this time being to view the ancient fortress 
of Sofala, and pay a long-promised visit to M. P——, the 
superintendent of a French powder 
factory on the upper reaches of 
the Busi River, which, together 
with the Pungwe River, flows 
into the harbour of Beira. 

The Governor kindly put his 
launch at our disposal, and the 
distance of eight miles to the 
mouth of the Busi was soon 
accomplished. This was the point 
from which we were to start on 
our cross-country trip of some 
thirty miles to Sofala. 

M. P—— having made all 
necessary arrangements for his 
boat to be ready to take us up 
the river on our return, and 
dispatched a runner to announce 
our arrival to the commandant at 
Sofala, we started on our journey 
along the sea-coast in machilas. 

It was a delightful trip, the 
boys padding along on the hard, 
damp sand, until we struck in- 
land, stopping now and again to 
take snapshots of interesting bits 


within a mile of Beira. 


being manifested by the uneaten remains of two 
of the cattle. 
A professional hunter, his native 
A Lion _ boys, and a couple of white men 
Hunt. thereupon decided to go after him 
and lie in wait. Tethering one of 
the cattle to a peg in the ground, they mounted 
a tree near by. Soon after midnight low growls 
were heard, causing anything but a soothing 
effect to the nerves of the non-professionals, 
who had never been on a lion hunt before. 
Keenly on the alert, they had not long to wait 
before a lion and lioness bounded out from some 
long grass. So close were they that the lion was 


of scenery and a giant baobab 
tree, otherwise the “‘ white man’s 
tombstone,”’ so called by reason 
of the fac that natives will walk miles to bury 
a white man who dies amongst them under its 
shade. 

By dark we were running through a dense 
cocoanut plantation of wonderful growth and 
beauty, the inky blackness of the night only 
adding lustre to the flashing of thousands of 
fire-flies, with which the trees abounded. We 
were, however, very glad to exchange them for 
the lights of the commandant’s house in the 
distance, as, tired and stiff, we pulled up in 
front of his astonished eyes. Our ruffian of a 
runner, sent ahead to let the commandant know 
we were coming, limped in an hour afterwards 
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hospitality of the wilderness, our host 
insisted on giving up his quarters to us, 
his house being small. M. P. con- 
tented himself with a Kaffir hut, which, 
although clean and new, was anything 
but mosquito-proof, as he found to his 
cost, the poor man being literally eaten 
alive during the night. 

Arrangements were made for an early 
start to the old fort the next morning. 
Dating back to the time of Vasco da 
Gama, nearly five hundred years before, 
this ancient structure was the first 
work of European hands in East Africa. 
I found it a broken, deserted ruin, fast 
falling into the sea, and soon to be 
nothing but a memory. It seemed 
pathetic, considering the amount of 
labour it must have entailed to con- 
struct, especially in times when there 


A giant baobab tree, known a 
white man’s tombstone. 


with a cock-and-bull story of 
how he had been lamed by a 
thorn, which we afterwards dis- 
covered he had put there him- 
self ! He had kept close on our 
heels all the way, not caring 
to be alone at night ! 

With the usual gallantry and 


The ruins of Sofala Fortress, built by the Portuguese five hundred 
years ago, 


were almost insurmountable difficulties to contend 
with, that some effort could not be made to protect 
the foreshore and preserve the most historic land- 
mark of Portuguese East Africa. Since the time of 
our visit the old fortress has entirely disappeared. 
The break of dawn saw us on our return journey, 
hoping to catch the afternoon tide, which would 
much facilitate our trip up the river ; but alas ! for 
vain hopes in Africa, where the unexpected always 
happens. Arrive we did in plenty of time, but the 
boat already arranged for by M. P—— had been 
seized by native police, who, not understanding the 
circumstances, had made off with it for purposes of 
their own, thinking there was ample time to return 
before our arrival. 
: = Here was a nice predicament for us, with the 
The Authoress and her husband at the fort. tide flooding, daylight going, a long water journey 
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ahead, no possibility of remaining where we were, 
and no boat! How we vowed vengeance on 
those police! Poor M. P. blamed himself, 
although quite unjustly, for the fiasco, and the 
thought of vengeance for the future brought little 
comfort at the time. ‘The boat-boys could 
hardly be blamed, owing to the fear that all 
natives have of those in authority, especially when 
of their own kind, who are prone to usurp the 
powers of their superiors when opportunity offers. 

Towards dusk the boat returned, the police 
making profound apologies on secing us already 
there, and receiving many promises in return 
of what was in store for them when the day of 
settlement came. 

There was nothing to do but to start off without 
further delay. The boat, already heavily laden 
with our gear, was in reality too small to hold 
ourselves and eight paddlers, but we had to make 
the best of things, little knowing what a terrible 
night was in store for us. Of all my experiences 
in Africa this night was certainly the worst, and 
will be for ever engraven on my memory. 

Our boys paddled bravely, working against 
time, and made splendid progress until we 
reached a point about fifteen miles from where 
we started. Then the tide turned, and within 
an hour we were struggling against the full 
force of the ebb. It was now quite dark, and a 
heavy damp fog hung upon the river, wetting 
us through almost like rain. 

With our boat heavily laden, and the crew 
tired, we made poor headway against the strong 
current. Mud and mangrove trees rendered it 
impossible to land, even were it safe to do so, 
and we had still what seemed an impossible 
eight miles before us, 

Spurred on by promises of all 

Among the kinds of rewards, our poor, fagged 

Hippos. = boys worked away like heroes, 
but from the landmarks it was 
apparent that we were making no progress. Our 
only chance now lay in hugging the banks, using 
the pondo poles instead of paddles, In this way 
we shoved along for a time in depressed silence, 
when you can imagine our horror to hear a 
terrific plunge ahead of us, not ten feet away, 
followed by angry grunts. It was a startled hippo, 
and his plunge so disturbed the water that our 
boat was almost capsized. 

Here was a fresh cause for uneasiness. If there 
were hippos about it was by no means unlikely 
that, becoming angry at the presence of a boat 
in their midst during the feeding hours of the 
night, they might dcliberatcly attack us. If 
this occurred, it meant the end of all things ; 
with the river full of crocodiles we should have 
no chance whatever, 


A moment later we suddenly seemed to be 
surrounded by the huge brutes, who, from their 
snorts, were evidently in a very excited condition. 
For the time being we remained quite still, 
hanging on to the mangrove branches until the 
snorting died away. Then, taking a risk, we shot 
across to the opposite bank as fast as we could, 
hoping to get out of the way of the brutes, only to 
find ourselves * ‘twixt the devil and the deep sea,” 
for we were fast approaching another herd ! 

Our position was indeed desperate. M. P. 
suggested that if we could proceed a mile farther 
up he knew of a hut belonging to a half-caste 
trader, where we might possibly stay for the 
remainder of the night. Our boys, realizing 
the danger and keen on any solution of it, re- 
doubled their efforts, paddling with all their 
strength in midstream, facing the full flow of 
the current until they were completely played out. 
We then decided to try the shore once more, 
so as to give them a much-needed rest. 

It was now long past midnight. Chilled and 
wretched, we punted along the shallow water 
until we finally arrived at a point where M. P—- 
imagined the “ haven of refuge ”’ to be. 

A precipitous mud-bank, at least twenty feet 
high, loomed black and forbidding above us. It 
took but a moment for a boy to scramble up, 
and his cheery shout told us that we were not to 
be disappointed. Instantly the paddlers’ fatigue 
seemed to vanish. Oh, that happy Kaffir nature ! 
In less time than it takes to write I was on 
their shoulders and being carried tenderly and 
steadily up that awful bank, although with each 
step they sank down almost to their knees. ‘The 
half-caste Portuguese, hearing the commotion, 
came to meet us. If his skin was not white, 
his kindness that night would have done the 
bluest-blooded aristocrat credit. 

Taking us to a hut which was used as a store, 
he endeavoured to make us as comfortable as 
possible, lighting a fire and making some hot tea. 
In our chilled and famished condition, we felt 
that we had indeed fallen on our feet. 

After a supper of tinned delicacies and bread, our 
new-found friend brought many new, brightly- 
hued native blankets, in which we wrapped our- 
selves. Reclining in a long deck-chair, veiled 
in a mosquito-net, 1 tried to sleep, my husband 
and M. P——lying in blankets on the floor, When 
morning came, though still very tired, we seemed 
none the worse for our night’s adventure. 

We continued our journey by machila, feeling 
we had seen cnough of that river for some time 
to come. A few miles brought us to the powder 
factory, where we ferried across, and, reaching 
our friend’s comfortable house, were once more 
able to enjoy a thorough rest. 


THE END. 
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SWIFT SASKATCHEWAN. 


THE 


AN 
ADVENTURE 
INA 
CANOE. 


HE month 
of June, 
1907, found 
me in the flourish- 
ing city of Prince 
Albert, which 
borders’ the 
mighty Sas- 
katchewan River, 
busily engaged in 
preparing for my 
return journey 
home, some three 
hundred miles 
down stream. 
I had been delayed considerably, so that my 
usual escort of half-breed voyageurs had all left 
me. I was obliged either to hire some entire 
strangers or to ‘proceed alone, and had finally 
decided on the latter course. It was late in the 
afternoon when I floated down past the city and 
waved a few farewells to some old friends standing 
on the river bank. I little thought what an 
exciting time was in store for me before reaching 
my destination, Cumberland House, a fur-trading 


The Author, Mr. P. E. Carré. 


Cumberland House, the post the Author was making for. 


By P. E. CARRE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HY. COLLER. 


The story of a man who was indiscreet enough to fall asleep 
in a canoe, and what happened to him. 


post situated on the frontier of the northern 
wilderness. 

The current below the city is fairly swift, and 
I did not need to paddle very hard to make good 
time, so, as the evening shadows gradually 
invaded the long, imposing stretches of the river 
and caused them to take on a forbidding ap) 
ance, I almost desisted from paddling, giving 
merely an occasional stroke to keep the canoe in 
the centre of the river. My intention was to 
float thus until I reached the head of the first 
rapids, when I would make my camp for the 
night in some favourable location. 

The excitement and labour of ‘the day’s pre- 
parations must have somewhat fatigued me, and 
with the cool of the evening I lapsed into a fitful 
doze. How long I thus drowsed I know not, 
but I was suddenly awakened by feeling cold 
water in the bottom of the canoe. 

It was now pitch-dark, and in vain I tried to 
familiarize myself with the stretch of the river 
in which I found myself. My anxiety was 
heightened when I noted that the water in my 
canoe was increasing in depth. To make matters 
worse, the little craft began to show symptoms 
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of “ crankiness,” as it is termed—in other words, 
a tendency to roll over. IL hastened to pick up 
my paddle, but the canoe immediately lurched 
heavily and the water poured in over the side. 
Within a few seconds I found myself floundering 
desperately in the water, hanging to the edge of 
the canoe, which refused to turn over completely. 
I then noticed, to my surprise, that I had drifted 
in the dark to one of those sunken logs whose 
lower ends, driven into the soft, muddy bed by 
the breaking up of the ice-jam in the spring, 
remain thus, their upper ends just under 
water or barely visible, and a constant menace 
to unwary navigators. 

I lost no time, as may be imagined, in climbing 
on to the upper end of the log, which, however, 
had a disagreeable way of submerging itself 
almost entirely every few minutes ; this was due 
to some undercurrent forming an eddy of which 
the log was the centre, I noticed with satisfac- 
tion that my canoe was now held firmly against 
the obstruction by the current. On the other 
hand, I regretted the contents, which had either 
sunk to the bottom or were now floating merrily 
away down the river, the sport of eddies or rapids. 

My first effort was to dislodge the canoe, a 
matter which at first sight I deemed easy, but 
although I crawled from end to end and tried 
every possible scheme to warp her off the log 
down stream, I found that she was so perfectly 
balanced and that the strength of the current 
was so great that it would take a good deal more 
strength than I could exert, in my present 
predicament, to dislodge her. Another draw- 
back that considerably heightened the difficulty 
of my position was my inability to swim more 
than a few strokes. 

I was now in a sufficiently desperate and 
disagreeable position, with no possibility of the 
coming of help until daylight, and then only by 
the mcrest chance. By resting my feet on the 
canoe and by clinging firmly to the top end of the 
log I found that I could maintain myself easily 
enough, although, as the hours wore on and my 
limbs became cramped, I grew anxious as to my 
powers of endurance. 

However, at this period of the year in the 
north, nights are remarkably short, and I soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the appearance of 
dawn. Although this was most certainly a 
relief, it was a great disappointment to find that 
I was almost in the centre of the river, and, if 
anything, a little nearer to the left shore than to 
the right. The stream at this place makes a 
long bend, sweeping down in a southerly direction 
toa point where it turns sharply to the north-east. 

With the coming of daylight I renewed my 
efforts to free the canoe, but with no more success 
than previously. At last, the sun being now 


rather high above the horizon, I realized that I 
must soon seek some means of salvation. I was 
already faint and hungry, and, as I could not 
safely rely upon the possible passage of other 
boatmen, I decided that it was a case for extreme 
measures. Stripping off all clothing except my 
trousers, I made a neat bundle of my coat, and 
with a bit of tape tied it to my waist. 

I now carcfully examined the river, and 
observed that by following the main current on 
the left-hand side I should be swept towards the 
point of land about which the river makes the 
sharp bend already mentioned. Here I should 
stand a good chance of getting ashore, provided 
my physical powers proved equal to the 
emergency. 

With a short prayer for safety, I crawled to 
the extreme left end of the canoe and, standing 
up, surveyed the swiftly-running waters that 
stretched between me and the shore. After a 
few moments of consideration as to any other 
possible way out of my predicament, I closed my 
eyes and sprang as far as I could out into the 
seething flood. When I reached the surface I 
found myself already considerably closer to the 
point of land that I was endeavouring to reach. 
I carefully practised the instructions I remem- 
bered having heard given to swimmers, and 
found that I was able to keep my head above 
water without too much difficulty, the swiftness 
of the current doubtless helping me somewhat. 

As soon as I struck diagonally towards the 
shore, however, I found myself rapidly becoming 
exhausted, and memories and’ thoughts of 
drowning men crowded thickly into my mind. 
The current, to my strained faculties, seemed to 
take a diabolical pleasure in keeping me from 
that terribly distant shore. I was battling but 
feebly, and the mists of exhaustion were begin- 
ning to dim my on, when the end of a small 
log, that was swinging in one of the eddies of the 
river, came almost within my reach. With a 
desperate effort I clasped this Heaven-sent help, 
and felt within a few seconds a measurable 
degree of recuperation of my failing strength. 

I had barely accustomed myself to my new 
life-saver, however, when an eddy viciously spun 
us round, and before I could attempt to save the 
situation the log had slipped from under me and 
was already some feet farther down stream. I 
did not attempt to regain it, strange to say, but 
struck out desperately for the shore, towards 
which the current and my cfforts had combined 
to carry me, and which was now considerably 
closer. 

I realized with terror that if for any reason I 
failed to get ashore before reaching the point, now 
so close at hand, at which the river bent north- 
ward, I should inevitably be swept back to the 
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centre of the stream, and that then nothing but a 
miracle could save me from drowning. However, 
by continued exertions I managed to get well 
inside the point of land, and if my strength held 
out I should in a few seconds be close enough to 
make an attempt to seize some overhanging 
branch. Some willows almost within reach soon 


furnished me with the desired opportunity, 
Making a desperate effort, I succeeded, and in a 
few minutes was safely ashore. 

One cannot realize, until one has experienced 
it, the tremendous feeling of relief that comes 
with escape from what appeared certain death, 
and I assure you that, though a moment before I 
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had been in a thoroughly exhausted condition, I 
felt now ready for anything. 

My first act, after rendering thanks for my 
deliverance, was to examine the surrounding 
locality for any trace of a trail leading into the 
back country, which is fairly well settled, I had 
heard, by homesteading Galicians. But the 
Galicians evidently troubled the river bank but 
little. Now that my mind was relieved the pangs 
of hunger began to assert themselves, and I 
realized that I was not yet through with my 
troubles. 

I promptly began a retrograde movement 
along the river bank, seeking diligently for birds’ 
nests, berries, or any other thing capable of 
satisfying a healthy man’s appetite. By the 
time the sun had disappeared below the horizon I 
had discovered only three birds’ eggs. I found 
my progress very slow and somewhat painful, 

and my bare feet sumered 
considerably from _ bruises 
and scratches. 

Discouraged, exhausted, 
and faint with my long fast, 
I at last lay down by the 
river bank and slept until 
the cold mists of dawn pene- 
trated my bones and awoke 
me to the fact that at least 
twenty-five miles still lay 

between me and civilization. 

I stood up and examined 
the river as far as my eye 


jnto the seething flood. 
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could reach. If only some welcome traveller 
would make his appearance! But though signs 
of life were on every hand, though birds, fishes, 
and insects were making the most of the warm 
sun, man and the tokens of his presence were 
remarkable for their absence. 

I continued to follow the river bank, and was 
busily climbing over the obstructions in a little 
gully when I distinctly heard voices coming 
apparently from across the river. Hastening as 
fast as I could to where I might have an unob- 
structed view, I was delighted to see a canoe some 
distance below. The regular flash of the paddles, 
as they were swung over the heads of the boat- 
men, told me that the latter were evidently 
voyageurs from some inland trading post. 

My exertions were now directed to attracting 
the attention of the boatmen, and I was again 
almost reduced to despair when I saw them torge 
ahead towards the opposite bank without even 
a look in my direction. Just as I was on the 
point of resigning myself to the inevitable, the 
canoe swerved and began to drift idly down with 
the current. My redoubled shouts riveted the 
attention of the occupants, and an answering cry 
assured me that I had interested them. 

I had the satisfaction of seeing them cross the 
river, and was soon grasping the hands of two 
coureurs des bois, to whom I explained my 
misfortune. They very quickly had a kettle 
boiling, laughing heartily as I described my falling 
asleep and sudden awakening, to find myself 
the middle of the river. They 


in 


stranded 
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offered to take me with them to the settlement, 
but I told them that if they would kindly pick up 
my canoe and allow me to purchase enough food 
from them to continue my journey to Fort a la 
Corne, some forty miles below, I should much 
prefer this plan, since I was already late, and to 
return meant a further delay. 

They were very obliging, and we dropped down 
the river, soon discovering my canoe as I had 
left it, jammed up against the log. With little 
effort the three of us pulled the canoe off its 
lodging-place and found it none the worse 


for its experience, save that one of the seams 
had opened slightly. With a little tallow we 
easily remedied this defect, and a spare paddle 
in their possession completed my necessary 
equipment. 

Thanking my benefactors—who, in true 
Northern style, refused compensation either for 
their trouble or for their gifts—we bade one 
another good-bye, after they had jocularly 
cautioned me to refrain from any more naps in 
my canoe. Ireached my destination in due 
course without further mishap. 


“BACK TO THE LAND.” 


By NORMAN TRUDGEON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. K. BLCOCK. 


An amusing little story told by a man who went “back to the land” in South Africa, and speedily 
discovered that he was not likely to make a successful farmer. 


HE big towns are finished ; there 

4 ay isn’t a decent job to be obtained 
Vs fin South Africa. Everybody’s 

| clearing out.” 

~  That’s what the pessimists said ; 

that’s what they thought, and that’s what they 

managed to make pretty well everyone else 

think. 

If you happened to ask after a man you hadn’t 
seen for a week or two, you would get in reply: 
“Oh, haven’t you heard? He’s gone farming. 
Doing very well, too. I think I’ll get back to 
the land. myself.” The next day, perhaps, you 
chanced across your old chum Jones, assistant 
in the haberdashery department of So-and-so’s 
place, and you at once noticed how exceptionally 
hopeful and cheerful he was looking. 

“Halloa, 
old = man!” 
you said, as 
you immedi- 
ately acqui- 
esced in his 
invitation to 
come and have 
‘a “smile.” 
“What's the 
happy news ?” 
Thereupon he 

produceda 
bulky pad of 
notes and 
mathematical 
calculations 
from an inner 
pocket. You 
began to feel a 
shade nervous. 


“What's the happy news?” 


Meanwhile Jones pointed dramatically at weird 
hieroglyphics, which proved—so he avowed— 
that he was going to make his fifty or sixty 
pounds a month as easy as anything very soon. 
Interested, you asked him how it was going to 
be done. 

“Done? By farming, my boy! Farming— 
back to the land! The fine, free, easy, clean, 
and healthy life of a farmer. No more petty, 
piffling worries of town, but a man’s life! Yes, 
it’s a man’s life every time |” 

Constant dropping will wear away a stone. 
Scores of my friends who couldn’t by any 
possible accident make a success of life in 


Johannesburg 
went “ back to 
the land.” 


Nothing more 
had been heard 
about them, so 
it was reason- 
able to suppose 
they had made 
fortunes and 
retired. Finally 
I began to get 
ideas of emu- 
lating their 
example. 

I bought 
copies of the 
Farmer’s 
Weekly, and 
anxiously scan- 
ned the “ Situ- 
ations Vacant” 
column. I 


prided myself 


“T felt quite elated when I saw the 
large number of * wanted ‘ advertise- 
ments." 
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“He hadn't the faintest notion where the farm was.” 


on my realization of the fact that practical 
knowledge of farm work might be of some use 
to me when I started on a big place of my own. 
Undoubtedly the first step for me to take was 
to obtain a position as an assistant on a good 
farm and gain experience. With the aid of a few 
books, I reckoned two or three months would 
be quite sufficient. 

I felt quite elated when I first glanced at the 
paper and saw the large number of ‘ wanted ” 
advertisements. It was only when I looked at 
the wages—that is, when there were any offered — 
that I hoped I hadn’t made a mistake. Two 
pounds a month was evidently a princely wage. 
But to get that, apparently, one had to have 
years of much varied experience, and to be able 
to take entire control of a combined stock, 
agricultural, and dairy farm. Considering I 
didn’t know the difference between a plough or 
a harrow, or between a bull and an ox, I quite 
saw that such a situation might possibly be 
beyond my capabilities. This unbiased self- 
analysis narrowed the outlook somewhat, and I 
therefore looked for “ads.” which seemed to 
appeal to amateurs like myself. 

There were quite a number to choose from, 
the only drawback to most of them being that 
no salary accompanied them. In “ return for 
experience ” all that was required of one was to 
be “not afraid of hard work.” It was really 
quite simple. At last I decided to reply to an 
advertisement that ran something after this 
style :— 

“ WaNTED.—Respectable, industrious young 
man, to give services in return for farming 
experience. New farm just being opened up, 
affording grand opportunity to the right 
applicant.” 


A month later I received a letter informing’ 


me that I was this “ right applicant,” and a few 


days afterwards I was bound for some long- 
named “‘ fontein”” away in the back of beyond. 

At the railway “halt”? at which I alighted 
—described to me in the letter as the “ nearest 
station’ to the farm—the only white official 
I could see hadn’t the faintest notion where the 
farm was, and hadn’t even heard the name before. 
He knew everything and everybody in the 
district, he said, and was quite sure I’d made a 
mistake. 

Surrounded by my baggage, I stood in the road 
outside trying to feel cheerful. In the distance 
a cloud of dust moved slowly along towards 
me ; from it later evolved a buck-wagon drawn 
by a span of hard-breathing oxen. A sibilant 
flow of choice “ Taal,” the musical swishing of a 
long, slim whip, and the wagon was brought to 
a standstill at the “‘station”’ gate. My hopes 
rose again. I carefully rehearsed—mentally— 
a selection of words from my scanty Dutch 
vocabulary suitable for the occasion. Approach- 
ing the burly, bearded Boer who wielded the 
whip, I opened my lips to let loose my query, but 
my speech was summarily checked. A_ big, 
hairy hand shot forth and gripped my fist, and a 
voice thundered out the single word, “ Meyer /” 

Good heavens! What had I done? What 
on earth would happen next? I murmured a 
few words about the weather; the stranger 
smiled and talked, and presently I recovered my 
nerve and realized that all was well and that 
the shouting must have been due to some tem- 

porary aberration on his part, 
or else a little playful habit. A 
week or so later I discovered it 
was the latter ; this shouting of 
\ one’s name is the customary 


“A big. hairy hand shot forth.” 
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quite convinced at once 
that he had made a mis- 
take. I told him so, and 
I added that he should 
have known better than 
to have imagined that I 
had wished to be con- 
veyed tothe kaffirs’ house, 
or the stable, or whatever 
this mud-hut erection was 
supposed to be. He had 
commenced to tell me 
something in reply when 
the top half of the door of 
the stable, or horse-box, or 
whatever it was, opened, 
and two faces appeared 
framed in the opening. 
One was a man’s grizzled 


means of introduction in a 
these back-veldt places, and / 
the correct thing for me to 
have done was to have 


“ He pointed with his long whip-stick to a little spot far 
away on the sky-line."” 


returned the grip and bawled my own name 
in response. 

In reply to my question as to whether he knew 
the farm Blankyblankfontein, the new-comer 
answered, ‘‘ Ja/”’ (yes). 

I asked him whether he would take me there, 
bag and baggage, on his wagon. He answered, 
“Jal” 

“When will you start ?” I inquired, to which 
he replied—quite distinctly, too— Ja /” 

Somehow we didn’t seem to be getting on. 
Of course, there is the possibility that my Dutch 
may not have been quite so understandable as 
it should have been, but certainly at the moment 
I wasn’t quite sure what I ought to say or 
do next. However, after travelling all the rest 
of that day and part of the next, during which 
time the wagon must ‘have covered at least six 
miles, my burly companion informed me that we 
had arrived. 

I looked around me in astonishment. All I 
could see was mile upon mile of level veldt, 
covered with long grass. Nervously I inquired 
where the “ homestead ” might be. He pointed 
with his long whip-stick to a little spot far away 
on the sky-line. He uttered only one word, 
but it was highly descriptive. From a middle 
pitch his voice sang out the syllable in gradually 
ascending tones to a high treble; then it died 
once more away into the depths, much after the 
style of a whistling sky-rocket. ‘‘ Daar!/” 
(there), he said. 

And presently we arrived “daar.” I felt “Two faces appeared framed in the opening.” 
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countenance, adorned with a couple of weeks’ 
beard ; the other, being hidden away in the 
depths of a huge kapje, or Dutch bonnet, I 
rightly presumed to be female. They were my 
new employers, I soon discovered. 

I slept that night on the floor of the combined 
kitchen-dining-room, which was well smeared 
with cow-dung. That is to say, I endeavoured 
to sleep. Whenever the ants ceased to make a 
highway of my carcass (which wasn’t often), I 
was worried by the conversation of my employers 


A typical “* back-veldt"’ farm homestead. 


in the only other compartment of the “ home- 
stead.” 

This was their bedroom. There was no door 
between it and the “ dining-room,” only a more 
or less rectangular opening draped by a Kaffir 
blanket. Consequently the conversation, try 
as I would to keep my ears closed to it, was by 
no means difficult to follow. Apparently they 
were having a heated argument as to the 
amount and class of work J hadtodo. They 
were apportioning my time. The old woman 
wanted as much of me for the housework as 
possible, the old man desired as much as he 
could get for the farm work. At last they com- 
promised ; I was to work from sur up to sun- 
down for the “old pa,’ and from sundown 
until it was time to retire for the house. I was, 
of course, to cook the dinners and so on. 
Need I say how cheerful I felt that night ? 

Somewhere about a quarter to four in the 
morning, when I really could have slept well, I 
heard the old man’s voice shouting directions 
through the blanket as to where I should find the 
materials for preparing breakfast. 

Five days later, as the glorious orb of day 
was rising from the mysterious depths of the 
east and illuminating the alluring veldt with 
picturesque rays of gold, a Scotch cart, drawn 
by two strong, obedient oxen, might have been 
observed jolting its way through the long grass. 
An interested observer would further have 
noticed a man, with his overcoat collar turned 
up round his throat, seated grimly upon some 


luggage within the cart. It was I—leaving the 
Vol. xxiii. —33, 


farm Blankyblankfontein and its associations for 
ever. 

During the days of my brief sojourn there I 
had blistered and cut and scarred my hands in 
the operation of erecting barbed-wire fences. 
There were no cattle, no implements, and no 
labourers—save the lone “ pupil ’’—on that 
“farm.” They were constantly telling me how 
lucky it was for me that I had come to their 
place, and what a splendid opportunity I had 
of acquiring good experience from the very start. 
In a year or so, they 
added, they would start 
ploughing—if they could 
raise enough money for 
the plough and oxen. 

I was not easily dis- 
couraged and I determined 
to try again. I made sure, 
however, that the next 
farm I went to had gone 
beyond the most rudi- 


A mechanical mealie-planter. 
From Photographs by N, Trudgeon, 


mentary stages of evolution as a crop-raising 
proposition. It was a big Dutch farm, worked 
on what I might best describe as the “ catch-as- 
catch-can”” method, though I only found this 
out after I had been in residence for a month or so. 

On the first morning of my arrival at this 
farm I sat down to a sumptuous repast of mealie- 


*~ meal (sans milk, sans sugar) and “ biltong,” to 


which I did ample justice. As a matter of fact, 
I ate none. However, it was certainly a step 
in advance not having to prepare one’s own and 
everybody else’s breakfast ; and I told myself 
that a meal at 4.30 a.m. could hardly be expected 
to have a great variety of courses. I had slept 
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the night in what I took to be a storeroom, with 
six assorted Dutchmen, who all reposed with 
their clothes on. Of course, I realized that this 
must be only a temporary arrangement, and that 
they would doubtless fix me up with a room 
later on. 

For a whole week I planted mealie-seed 
(South African maize, similar 
to Indian corn), handling the 
little yellow - white seeds until 
I was just about 
sick of them. From 
six in the morning 
until sundown, with 
an hour and a half 
for lunch, of mealie- 
meal, served as be- 
fore, and biltong, I 
walked upand down 
the long, rough 
ploughed furrows 
“ broadcasting” the 
mealies. Behind me 
Temorselessly pur- 
sued a harrow, covering them in. About 
eight o’clock at night I sat down to 
dinner—of mealie- meal and_biltong 
ad lib.! And at half-past eight 
I retired to rest—on mealie sacks, 
with the six assorted Dutchmen for company ! 

Believing that at last I was learning something 
about the “ broad freedom and cleanliness of the 
life on the land,” I stuck it for a month—one 
whole complete month—and then, once more, 
I trekked. 

This time I landed on a big property called an 
“estate,” which was owned by a company and 
worked on big, progressive, and up-to-date lines. 
It boasted an English manager, about twenty- 
five Kaffir labourers, and nearly three hundred 
working oxen—to say nothing of the three white 
“ pupils.” Here, also, my first job was mealie 
planting, but on vastly different lines. Instead 
of the weary plodding up and down, throwing 
the mealies out by hand, I was supplied with a 
fine mechanical planter. This was an implement 
which was drawn by two oxen, and automatically 
dropped the seed from one set of boxes and then 
threw on chemical manure from another pair of 
boxes. The rows were about three feet apart, 
and each seed was left some fifteen inches from 
its neighbour. 

At last I was going in the right direction ; 
I would soon be a farmer now! After a week or 
two I became quite proficient in the art of in- 
spanning the oxen, and even more so in out- 
spanning them, when the sun was under and it 
was time to cease work. I could swirl a long 
ox-whip splendidly, and was able, after a lot of 


practice, to hit the oxen almost as often as I took 
pieces out of my own face. 

There were six planters working altogether, 
and in about two months we had covered some- 
thing like two thousand acres, so that I had my- 
self started about three hundred acres on the way. 
I felt that I had 
been of some use in 
the world. It would 
be good to watch 
those acres swaying 
with beautiful green 
mealies when the 
winds breathed. 

In a few days, 
after the first good 
rains, the littlegreen 
leaves commenced 
to break ground and 
show themselves. 
All the lines looked 
well except those 
left by the wheels 
of one particular 
machine. The farm- 


(le ay y, Ip he hands burrowed 
ity Wad a (( alia along those lines 
* A lot of practice.” looking for seed, but 


nonecould they find. 
Suspicions became certainties—that particular 
machine had gone through the planting season 
with the mechanism for dropping the mealies 
never once turned on. It hadn’t planted a 
single seed! There could be no mistaking whose 
machine it was; the peculiar “ spoor” of the 
wheels could only have been made by one 
particular planter. 

I thought it as well to leave quietly one night 
before the storm broke. Evidently I was not 
meant to be a farmer. 

I had obtained at this farm a good insight into 
the class of people who are desirous of getting 
“back to the land.” To the advertisement of 
the manager published in the papers, asking for 
pupils, there had been a big budget of replies, 
and one evening we looked over them. One 
individual was keen on getting his son accepted as 
a pupil, adding that his boy, owing toa physical 
defect, was not capable of doing any hard work. 

With scarcely a single exception all the letters 
from people residing in big towns breathed 
arrogant superiority. ‘All that the land wants 
is men with smartness and brains, instead of 
the bumpkin type who usually work it.” That 
was the tone of them, implying that because the 
writers were “city folk” they possessed superior 
intellects, and must of necessity turn out good 
farmers if they condescended to go “ back to 
the land.” But I knew better. 


The Poacher-=-Catchers. 


By FELIX J. KOCH. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GERALD LEAKE, R.B.A., AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Winter and summer alike the U.S. Government maintains a garrison of soldiers in the great 


Yellowstone Park. 


Their chief duty in winter is to guard the fur-bearing animals against the 


poachers who infest the region, and for this purpose they are dotted about in stations of five 


men, and make long daily patrols, in pairs, on skis. 
all the forces of Nature and against the poachers. 


They have a double battle to fight—against 
In this interesting article Mr. Koch describes 


some of the manifold adventures which befall these solitary wardens of the wilderness. 


BUNNY? Yes, it was funny! De- 
spite his humiliation, despite the 
terrific pain, despite the cold, and 
despite the fact that an American 
soldier hates to be forced into break- 
ing the law and becoming accessory to a crime, 
Private Perceval Roosa couldn’t help seeing the 
humorous side of the situation. 

Here was Private Roosa, representative of 
the might and majesty of the American Govern- 
ment in who could tell how many square miles 
of ice-bound wilderness, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to all the storm- 
bound circuit of the Yellowstone that comprised 
his particular “ beat ”—caught in a great steel 
trap that even a bear could not move, and a 
poacher, with three pelts of the silver fox, giving 


him an ultimatum! Either Roosa must give 
his sworn word to let the poacher depart with 
his skins and a promise not to follow, or else the 
poacher would let “‘ Happy Jack” Roosa, as 
the barrack-room knew him, perish with cold in 
the snow ! 

Roosa knew what the rigours of lying practi- 
cally motionless in the snow meant. That very 
morning, when they set out, it had been so cold 
that the mercury had not even shown up in the 
post thermometers, and soldiers who ventured 
out twenty yards or less retreated with their 
faces frozen. 

Since then it had been growing steadily colder. 
The wind was rising, gathering clouds spelt more 
snow—and a Yellowstone snowstorm covers 
everything, even a soldier’s body, lying stiff in 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
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death in a coulée. Two hours bound to that 
trap, and visions of Hubbard's awful death up 
in Labrador, of which a traveller had told him, 
danced before Jack Roosa’s eyes. 

Even as he considered the stinging cold gripped 
him. Instinctively there flashed through his 
mind the entire chain of events that had led him 
into his present predicament. Four soldiers 
had left the station that morning, bound after 
poachers. First one, then another, then a third, 
found that he simply could not stand the cold 
and had to turn back. The frost covered the top 
of the crust, making ski-ing bad for all of them. 
The shoes refused to slip as they should, and 
Roosa had endless trouble with them. 

Each furlong seemed a mile, but when he 
reached the third snow-shoe cabin at last, with 
its supply of blankets and flat-irons (for waxing 
the snowshoes), Roosa realized that it was about 
as quick to go on as to turn back. And so, 
freshly skied, he continued on his way. 

The snow lay so deep and the wind cut so 
sharp on the main beat that he turned into a 
coulée, or ravine. Tracks of the otter were 
plentiful here, and Roosa knew that if there were 
any poachers about they would not let such 
trails go unheeded. He was just recalling the 
time when “Crazy Dave” Peacock had caught 
a poacher with eight fine otters, when something 
in the natural runway in the snow snapped at 
his foot, at just about the level of the snowshoes. 
Roosa tripped, fell heavily against a concealed 
rock, and wrenched his leg more deeply into the 
trap. When, finally, he had recovered his wits 
and the pain allowed action, he managed to 
brush away enough snow to discover that he was 
caught in a poacher’s steel trap, of the kind that 
requires the strength of a full-grown man, un- 
hampered by a weight on his leg, to hold down 
and open. 

Jack Roosa’s face went down in the snow and 
forced a pit into it. He tried to turn, to rise, but 
the agonizing pain would not permit, even had 
the position of the cruel trap allowed it. 

How long Roosa lay there he did not know. 
Sometimes he changed position a little, and all 
the time his brain worked hard. There was 
just one thing he could do—fire his rifle for help. 
He found, however, that in the position he 
occupied firing was a difficult feat, and he 
realized suddenly that there was not a soul but 
the poachers themselves to hear—and these 
gentry would hardly be likely to come where 
army rifles were being fired. Discretion seemed 
the better part of valour, therefore ; he would 
wait for the poachers’ coming—unless by chance 
some soldier passed by first. 

Time drags slowly in such situations as this, 
but here luck came to the aid of Happy Jack 


Roosa. Rendigs, the poacher, had been inspect- 
ing his traps on the other side of the coulée, and, 
with his wonderful woodcraft, was studying the 
lines of forest, the wind-rows, and the tracks of 
the fur-bearers, down which he had placed his 
traps, from afar, often using a handy spy-glass. 
While thus engaged he had seen the solitary 
soldier—saw him fall, saw his failure to rise, 
and knew just what had happened. After he 
believed the man’s spirits had been sufficiently 
cooled he came sauntering by, rather insolently, 
adding insult to injury by parading a great catch 
of pelts, and delivered his ultimatum. 

Jack Roosa knew evening was not far off ; 
he knew what a night in the snow meant in the 
wilds, and, being human, he yielded. 

Roosa’s present humiliation, he realized, 
would be as nothing to what he must stand in the 
way of chaff at the fort when his fellows took 
him by sled to the post hospital and the doctor 
discovered the real cause of his hurt leg. He 
could not have released such a trap himself, and 
then and there the cat would be out of the bag. 

These brushes with poachers are quite the 
thing in the winter in the Yellowstone Park. 
Winter and summer the United States Govern- 
ment maintains a garrison of some four hundred 
men in the Park, in spite of the fact that the 
Park is officially closed to the tourist in the early 
autumn. During the winter months the prin- 
cipal duty of the soldiers consists in guarding the 
fur-bearing animals against the poachers. 

System is, of course, the watchword of the 
Park, and so, for the war against the winter 
poacher, the soldiers are divided among fourteen 
stations and the headquarters at Fort Yellow- 
stone. Each station averages about five men. 

The stations are not at all bad places for a 
winter’s sojourn, if only their occupants might 
be allowed to stay inside the greater part of the 
time. Usually they are small plastered houses, 
with everything needful for winter life kept con- 
venient. Thanks to the uncertainties of the 
snows, nine months’ rations—plain food and 
fancy—are brought in while the portage is still 
good. 

The five men assigned to a given station come 
to it in the autumn, cutting a sufficient stock of 
firewood for their winter’s needs. After that 
the men make things shipshape for their long 
sojourn, and if they run short of fuel or other 
creature-comforts before, at earliest, the tenth of 
June, it is no one’s fault but their own. Each 
station is provided with a cow and calf, in order 
that milk may be to hand; and some of the 
stations have pigs and fowls. Granting that the 
corporal in charge is an agreeable fellow, life “ on 
station” is far pleasanter than it is under the 
sterner summer-discipline of the fort. 
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This winter life of the poacher-catcher is 
nothing if not picturesque. The men, as a rule, 
rise at eight in the morning. Alternating each 
day, or sometimes each week, one of the company 
will proceed to milk the cow, while another 
looks after the 
mule that draws 
the station rub- 
bish-cart. A third 
man is detailed as 
cook ; the others 
do the remaining 
jobs. 

Breakfast 
ready, the men 
“stock up,” for 
a heavy day’s 
work may be be- 
fore them. Imme- 
diately after the 
meal all save the 
one who is to re- 
main in charge of 
the station go out 
in pairs — since 
two people are 
less apt to get 
lost than one, and 
should either be 


stricken with the “ snow-blind,” or break a ski 
and be unable to proceed, the other man can 
help him or come in for assistance. 

These men, then, proceed to patrol the Park, 
mounted on their skis. On the long beats— 


“Here was Private Roosa caught in a great steel trap, and a poacher giving him an ultimatum!" 


A wiater scene in the great Park. 


ranging over thirty or forty miles, perhaps— 
their lives will often rest in their foot-wear. 
Each man has his own pair of skis, eight and a 
half to nine feet long, three to three and a quarter 
inches wide at the tip—and, although these are 
furnished by Uncle Sam, the man is as careful 
about keeping them waxed and otherwise in 
perfect condition as a girl of sixteen Is of her first 
ball dress. 

From the very start, of course, the patrols 
must break their own trails with the skis. 
Nansen, the Arctic explorer, was wont to remark 
how quickly a body of men exhaust themselves 
conversationally, and so it is here in the Park on 
patrol. When the two men start forth the 
chatter is brisk. By and by, however, each has 
told the other all his last news from home. Both 
have discussed army orders to the last detail. 
Both have been doing much the same things in 
the same places, so there is nothing to talk about 
as to these. And it is cold, horribly cold ; and 
until January the first there is always the chance 
of getting caught in the snowstorms. 

So, now and then, the men will race, or one 
¢ and the other another, Just 


will take one rout er, ju 
to see who can reach an agreed destination 


first—anything to kill the ennut. ; : 

Out of all this grew another interesting 
adventure with a poacher. Taking one of the 
wild and unfrequented watercourses of the Park, 
in order to head off a comrade, Private Blank 
suddenly stopped short and rubbed his eyes to 
make sure he was not dreaming, OF that the 
« snow-blink ” had not affected his optics. 
Rising above the snow, under the shelter of 
a great tree, was @ neat little dead-fall, made up 
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in log-cabin fashion, with a “ figure - four ” 
trigger, on the apex of which the weight wa: 
hung. The trigger, of course, served here as 
the bait, pulling away from a little notch and 
killing any animal so rash as to come near it. 
The poacher, you understand, needs his animals 
dead, and he has not always time to break a big 
stick to kill them by blows, nor does he dare to 
run the risk of firing, especially as a bullet-hole 
ruins the pelt. 

Private Blank did not need more than a 
second glance to assure him that he was on the 
trail of a poacher. He rushed as fast as possible 
up the course of the rill, concealing his tracks as 
best he could, and relying on the slight fall of 
snow to put,a further blanket upon them. By 
and by he came to another such hutch—then 
another—and, as he grew accustomed to looking 
for them—still another. 

Satisfied by the contents of some of the traps 
where otter lay, awaiting the gatherer— 
that the poacher would be there before very long 
now, he made a cross-cut to the path of his chum. 
intercepted him, and they counselled together. 
The result of their combined suggestions and 
counter-suggestions was that the one man should 
climb a tall evergreen near by and prepare to 
“cover” the poacher when he appeared. ‘The 
other man—also hidden as best he could be, 
under the branches—would wait until the man 
had his back towards the tree and then step out 
and make the arrest. If the poacher showed 
fight a shot from above would soon bring him to 
terms. 

The soldiers ensconced themselves in the cedar 
and proceeded to wait as arranged. With early 
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afternoon voices were heard in the distance, and 
four men were seen coming near. The poacher 
quartet went from hutch to hutch and removed 
the contents. Suddenly one of the company 

ave a low exclamation, and four shots rang out, 
in rapid succession. The man in the tree-top 
gave a cry of pain—a bullet had entered his leg, 
which he had incautiously exposed, in full army 
attire. The poachers did not know how many 
soldiers might be near, but they did know that 
capture meant trouble for them, and so they 
decided that a few volleys would assist them to 
escape. Both the man in the tree and the man on 
the ground returned the fire, shooting quickly so 
as to deceive the enemy as to their number, but 
the poachers escaped across the snow, leaving 
their ill-gotten gains behind them. 

Naturally these brushes with poachers add 
excitement and spice to the day’s work in the 
wilderness. Chasing poachers would even be 
sport to a natural-born Nimrod, if it were not 
so terribly cold. And cold it is, indeed, in the 
Park. Alcohol freezes at forty-two degrees, 
mercury at sixty-two degrees below zero, but 
only last winter there was a stretch, lasting from 
the morning of the fourteenth to that of the 
fifteenth, when the filling did not show up at all 
in the thermometers. When these finally did 
condescend to register it was at sixty-two 
degrees. below ! 

But that morning, like all the rest, companies 
of the poacher-catchers set out on their respective 
beats. One of the men had not gone twenty 
yards from the station when his entire face was 
frozen and he had to return. Private William 
Smith, a Californian, however, managed to 
cover his twenty-mile beat in four hours. This 
is the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that, when it is so cold, it is poor ski-ing in the 
Park; a frost lies on top of the snow-crust and 
the skis do not slip as well as they might. 

Duty alone spurs the men to the work—this 
and a certain esprit de corps inspired in every 
soldier of the Yellowstone by Major Britt, 
superintendent in charge. But for this, the five 


. men of a station might conspire to stay in and 


laze away their time, and officers at headquarters 
would have absolutely no means of knowing 
that the patrol did not go out. Daily, as they 
record the weather at each station, they also 
put down the names of the men on patrol ; but 
if it storms too hard no patrol is supposed to go 
out. A soldier’s life is valued more than that 
of the most precious fur-bearer. 

Out on patrol, of course, every nerve is on the 
qui vive against the poachers. When these are 
sighted they are halted, placed under arrest, 
and the patrol is then supposed to bring the 
man to his station, for forwarding to head- 


quarters. Should he resist or attempt to escape, 
the orders are to shoot. Often the poachers 
take a chance at a shot—for they know their way 
through the deep snows from their traps, having 
studied these paths long before, and they fre- 
quently effect a speedy escape by luring their 
pursuers along by a tree-to-tree dash till they get 
them stumbling helplessly in hidden drifts. 

Penalties for captured poachers rest with the 
commandant, and in this connection Major Britt 
is perhaps rather too humane. Again and again, 
after appropriating their horses and rifles to the 
Government, he has turned poachers loose with 
a warning. Not all of those, however, who have 
thus met with his clemency have come for the 
precious furs. Quite a few of the poachers make 
their way into the Park in search of elks’ teeth, 
notably those of the bull elk, which bring a good 
price from the makers of watch-fobs and the 
like. When a great elk dies in the snow the body 
is supposed to stay where it falls until it has 
decayed away, and, as the teeth would thus go 
to waste, one’s sympathies are rather apt to go 
out to the poacher who will brave the cold and 
hazard life and limb to get this wild-wood loot. 

While the patrols are maintained primarily 
against poachers, should they come on any 
animals in trouble they are supposed to render 
these whatever assistance they can. Occa-: 
sionally, for example, a flock of ducks will get 
into the hills in the fall and be tied up by the 
snows, and these must be kept from starving. 
Then, too, sometimes a soldier will dispatch a 
wolf or coyote, or, in the early fall, a mountain- 
lion, a little too near to the deer to be good for 
their safety. Sometimes some other animal, on 
the verge of death, is put out of its misery. The 
Park animals do not perish so often from cold 
as they do from starvation. Incidentally, too, 
the soldiers observe the conditions of bridges, 
telephones, and roadways, and report on such 
of these as may need repair. 

Returning from the long day’s journey, 
soldier and prisoner—if there happens to be 
one—find things snug and cosy at the station. 
While the snow whirls down outside and the 
wind howls a gale, soldicrs and prisoner play 
cards or read. When, now and then, one of the 
men on a Station leaves on an errand to some 
other post, he takes with him all the books and 
newspapers his own group has finished with to 
exchange for a bundle at the next. So there are 
good stories to read, and the men crack jokes 
and life is far from dull. During the winter, 
also, some of the men study telegraphy, or learn 
this trade or that, fitting for better positions come 
springtime. 

In some of the stations there is a phonograph, 
in others a man may play the violin. The men 
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“A bullet had entered his leg, which he had incantiously exposed.” 
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“on station ” come to be like so many brothers, 
and the stranger—even though a poacher—is a 
welcome guest. Certain stations are located 
near the shut-up hotels, and the solitary care- 
takers of these will have the soldiers in now and 
then, to make merry. Up at the station at Lake 
Yellowstone the elk and bear grow very tame 
during the winter, especially if caught by the 
snow upon one of the formations and forced to 
stay there. These animals afford all the fun of 
a show by their curious antics. 

Naturally, life rings all its changes out “ on 
station,” and the bitter comes, sometimes, with 
the thrilling or sweet. Sickness is far from un- 
known, and so each station has its medicine- 
chest, bearing full directions as to what to give 
and how to deal with well-nigh every known 
ailment. Frost-bite—getting frozen generally, 
in fact—is the prime cause of trouble. When a 
man finds a part of his body frozen he proceeds 
to roll that part in the 


Fort Yellowstone, the headquarters of the Park garrison. 


perhaps, five 
miles in all the 
; temperature fell 
almost instantly 
to forty-five de- 
grees below! It 
became a case of 
“tun for your 
lives !’—a sort of 
sauve qui peut! 
Everyone dashed 
ahead as he 
thought best,and 
to this dayno one 
—not even the 
victim himself —can tell how this poor fellow, 
caught in the drifts, with his huge rubber-packs 
dragging terribly, finally managed to reach the 
nearest station. There he was kept for two days, 
to recover slightly, and then fourteen men drew 
him, tied to a toboggan, sixty-two miles across 
the snow to the hospital at the “ Mammoth.” 

That, however, is just one phase of the 
poacher-catcher’s life in the wild. The glory of 
the wilderness, carpeted with snow and bathed 
in glorious sunlight, the bear trotting across the 
white carpet in the distance, the elk standing on 
the snow-crust—they, too, have their lure. 
Then there is the constant thrill of excitement, 
the suspicions aroused by each broken twig, 
each hummock of snow, and the chance of honour 
and promotion for those who take the most 
poachers. All these things make this unique 
winter duty far from being the dread ordeal 
some people might suppose. 


snow. Frozen toes, in fF 
particular,areacommon | 
ailment, and one of the 
hardest to cure. 

In the hospital at Fort 
Yellowstone last summer 
we were shown a man 
who was even then still 
suffering as the result of 
his previous winter’s ex- 
perience as a poacher- 
chaser. He was one of 
a memorable party lost 
in crossing Lake Yellow- 
stone, from Thumb to 
Lake, a matter of nine- 
teen miles, across the 
water. The men started 
out on a fine moonlight 
night, with the tempera- 
tureat forty-eightdegrees 
—not at all too cold. 
When they had gone, 


Deep in the snow—It is part of the duty of the patrols to assist animals in distress. 


Pedro the Ladrone. 


By ROBERT C. ELLSWORTH, late of the Signal Corps, U.S. Armg. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRAHAM SIMMONS. 


An exciting story from the Philippine Islands, told to the author by an officer of the United 


States Army who was in charge of a company of native scouts. 


The name of the narrator is 


disguised, at his request, but Mr. Ellsworth vouches for the authenticity of the story in every detail. 


HE first time I met Pedro de Silva 

was in the fall of 1891. The southern 
o portion of Luzon, in the Philippine 
tad Na Islands, designated in army parlance 
= as the “South Line,” had at that 
time been practically cleared of insurrectos and 
ladrones except for a small command of some 
four hundred riflemen and seven or eight hundred 
bolo-men under a doughty old warrior, General 
Ramon Santos. 

It was generally understood that General 
Santos was not fighting because he was particu- 
thirsty for American blood, nor for any 
special love for his war-racked, blood-soaked 
country, but because of regular instalments of 
Chinese gold, contributed by “ Chino ” rice and 
copra merchants, whose business had suffered 
not alittle through the American invasion, 

Nearly every barrio or town in the islands is 
located, for some reason which has never been 
in a basin or valley, and General 
had a playful habit of infesting 
the jungles on the hills surrounding the barrios 
where our troops were stationed, and about the 
time when vesper bells in the numerous monas- 
teries announced to the natives cach evening 
that it was time to cross themselves in the names 
of the holy saints, they would throw a few volleys 
into the barrio at random, as a continual but 
unwelcome reminder to be ee eae they 

>| o importance in the comm y. 
Sean a casualties resulted, but often 
soldiers, friendly natives, and horses vee killed 
or wounded, until finally a campaign 0} ones 
mination against Santos was decided upon. . n- 
certed action was arranged by the Doerner 
manders in the province, but after some ee s of 
scouting and marching it was” abandone , as 
there was a sudden absence of little brown men 
in the hills every time an expedition ae 

arrison, and their whereabouts were as muc’ oO 
o stery as though they had vanished into thin 
: a Then scouting parties of ten to twenty men, 
r a non-com., were started out to locate 
In very few cases, however, did the 


and when they did, 


AA 


larly 


explained to me, 
Santos’s followers 


air. 
unde! 


Santos. 
detachments ever return, 


always without results. Generally they were 
ambushed by many times their number and shot 
or boloed. The only solution seemed to lie in 
fighting natives with natives, and hence a few 
companies of native scouts were organized with 
an American officer in command, one or two non- 
coms., and a surgeon. These natives were taken 
from the Tagal, Macabeebe, and Iliocano tribes, 
which had been at war with Moros, Negritos, and 
other tribes for hundreds of years, and seemed to 
enjoy the occupation. 

It was while I was organizing a company of 
Tagalogs at Nueva Caceres that Pedro came to 
me. He was taller than the average native, 
lithe and erect as an Indian, probably twenty- 
five years old, and would have had exceptionally 
good features for a Tagalog save for a long, 
hideous scar across the face. Through my 
interpreter, Corporal Maranao, I learned that a 
short time previous Pedro had unwisely fallen 
in love with a mestizo maiden of much beauty, 
who, however, happened to be the sweetheart 
of a young Spanish sergeant. She had danced 
with Pedro, flirted a little, I suppose, and thereby 
incurred the displeasure of her soldier lover. In 
consequence, Pedro had been ambushed by the 
sergeant armed with a good Damascus blade, 
and Pedro’s token of the meeting was a diagonal 
stroke across the face from temple to chin, 


“which destroyed one eye and exposed his 


teeth. 
Pedro was jungle-bred and jungle-born, and 


wore the habiliments of the ordinary semi- 
civilized native—knee-pants woven from hemp, 
a pina cloth blouse, worn outside, and a wide- 
brimmed hat. He told me, in a mixture of 
Tagal, Spanish, and bad English, that he was 
muy amigo (good friend) of the Americanos ; 
bueno soldado (good soldier) ; and that he longed 
to shoulder a Kraag—and incidentally sink his 
teeth into some good American soldier chow 
(food). Corporal Maranao vouched for him, so 
after he had taken the oath of allegiance—of 
which he did not understand a word—I turned 
him over to the “ top ” sergeant to be conve! 
into a soldier. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that I had taken a 
sort of dislike to Pedro from the first moment of 
our meeting—on account, I presume, of his 
repulsive face—this feeling was little by little 
overcome to a great extent by his apparent 
solicitude for my safety and welfare in the 
jungle. Whether by accident or otherwise, it 
seemed that every time we got into a “ mix” 
with insurrectos Pedro was right at my elbow, 
and on several occasions his quick action and 
bravery undoubtedly saved my life. 

On one occasion in particular, while scouting 
up the Quenali River with a detachment of about 
thirty men, including Pedro, we were ambushed 
by an American deserter in command of a large 
number of ladrones (bandits). 

We had left Guinobatan directly after an early 
breakfast, and just as we had reached the middle 
of the river, the men and horses swimming easily 
and slowly, with no thought of an ambush so 
near the garrison, sharp and clear from the 
bluffs two hundred yards to our left came the 
single report of a Mauser, and with a low whine 
the bullet passed close to me. ‘The surprise was 
so complete that my first sergeant, swimming 
by my side, exclaimed, ‘“ What on earth was 
that, captain?” An instant later, however, no 
doubt was left in our minds, for from the dense 
foliage high up on the bluff there came volley 
after volley. 

Did you ever take a handful of small pebbles 
and scatter them with all your might intoa tubful 
of water? Did you ever see it hailing specially 
hard on a wet pavement ? Well, that’s the way 
the bullets seemed to strike around us in the 
river. You have a feeling that you must lower 
your head and pull your hat-brim down in a 
futile effort to shield your face. It is an absurd 
action, but you do it all the same. We could 
not see the ladrones, who were hidden in the 
hemp and banana jungle, but we could partially 
locate them by the smoke of their rifle-fire, and 
hurrying to the shore we gave them a good 
thirty-minute fight. 

I was standing half-shielded by a large cocoa-nut 
tree, using my Luger at puffs of smoke, when 
Pedro suddenly lunged against me with such 
force as to throw me to the ground, at the same 
time firing from his hip. A little brown man, 
followed by a Mauser, came tumbling out of a 
near-by tree. 

“ Got him just in time, sefior capitan,” drawled 
Pedro. ‘Sorry I had to throw the capitan to 
the ground.” 

Several instances of a like nature made me 
rather fond of him, in a way, despite his ugliness. 

One morning, while stationed at Ligao, a 
little barrio in Albay Province, South Camar- 
ines, I received a message from Guinobatan 


as follows: ‘‘ Note attached cablegram, and be 
governed accordingly.” The cablegram was 
from the Governor-General’s headquarters at 
Manila, and said in substance that a Miss Boyd, 
an employé of the Educational Department, 
would arrive in Legaspi on the transport Crook 
on the following day, and that she was to be 
furnished with a military escort to Polangui, 
where she was to open a school for the education 
of young Filipinos. It was a mistake ; we all 
knew that. Her correct destination was Para- 
naqua, not Polangui. Paranaqua was as quiet 
and safe as the old New England town from 
which she hailed ; but Polangui ! 

1 showed the message to my “ top ” sergeant, 
Larry Hogan. 

“« Ain’t I havin’ me very own thrubles, lairnin’ 
these divilish gugus how to sojer,” he demanded, 
pathetically, “ widout havin’ a petticoat thrust 
upon me?” 

I explained that it would be only a few days 
before the matter would be adjusted, and in the 
meantime “orders is orders” in the service. 
Consequently, that evening, just before “ taps,” 
Hogan strode into the old Spanish church where 
we had established quarters for both men and 
horses, and, calling the native scouts about him, 
delivered himself thus :— 

“Listen to me, men. At ten o’clock this 
night—a las diez, sabe ?—twenty-five of yez— 
viente cinco hombres, sabe ?—I don’t care a hang 
which twenty-five, for yez all look alike to me— 
will take yer guns and pistolas and all the 
ammunition yez can carry without sphillin’ it, 
and one day’s chow, and be ready to go with 
me.” 

“ Where ?” inquired a scout. 

“That’s none of yer business, ye dago,” 
retorted Hogan. ‘“‘ Just be little Mabel at the 
gate and kape yer face closed.” 

“What do you think the lady will look like, 
sergeant ?”’ I asked him, as we were leaving the 
barrio that night. 

“What do I think she will look like, captain ? 
Sure, don’t I know what she will look like ? 
What would any female look like that would 
lave the good old United States and come to 
this God-forgotten country to teach these little 
imps how to spell‘ dog’ and ‘ cat’? Tall, of course 
—six feet, maybe more ; thin as a clothes-pin, 
with goggles on the eyes av her; pigeon-toed, 
and a gineral look about as cheerful as the plumes 
on a hearse.” 

We rode into Legaspi the next morning just 
as the Crook was making fast to the tiny little 
wharf. I had not seen a white woman for months, 
and, while my fancy had not conjured up any 
such distorted vision as Hogan described, I was 
wholly unprepared for the dainty little creature 
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who tripped down the Crook’s gang-plank as 
jauntily as she might have done down the 
seminary steps at home. 
_ I was suddenly conscious of a lot of defects 
in my personal appearance, and, while I have 
never been much of a ladies’ man, during the 
next thirty seconds I woefully realized that my 
regulation army hat had seen a hard campaign, 
that I was minus any trace of official insignia, 
and that my blue flannel shirt was innocent of 
buttons and in the last stages of disrepair. 

As to the girl, she was not as tall as Hogan 
had predicted ; in fact, she could just about 
put her shoulder under my arm. Neither was 
she thin, but plump and pretty as a young 
pheasant. Her neat little tailor-made blue 
costume and spotless white blouse were in strange 
contrast to the scanty attire of the native women 
who stood around in little groups, no doubt 
commenting in the usual feminine way. 

“This is Captain Glover, I know,” she said, 
sweetly, as I stepped up to her and bared a 
shock of hair which had not been interfered with 
by a barber for months. 

“« But, my dear Miss Boyd,” I said, after 
greetings had been exchanged, “ there has been 
an error in your assignment order ; and, while 
I stand ready to escort you to Polangui ”—and I 
might have truthfully added any other place 
on the face of the earth—“ I would suggest that 
you adopt the wisest course and return to Manila 
on the Crook.” ; 

“ Captain,” she replied, and I held my breath 
for an instant, for fear that she might conclude 
to return as suggested, “ they told me in Manila 
that I must obey orders like a soldier. My, order 
reads Polangui, and to Polangui I am going, if 
I have to wade through rice - paddies to my 
oe Very well,” I told her. “ Polangui will be 
your next stop. Sergeant Hogan, the ambu- 
jance,” I continued. “ Get Miss Boyd's baggage 
from the wharf, and mount the men. 

Half an hour later our little party was under 
After we had passed Daraga I dropped 
lance, and Pedro, sed ie been 
iding i rear of it, galloped up ahead. . 
pe hens horrible aes that man has on his 
face!” Miss Boyd remarked. ‘Do you know 


Pare 
what caused it ?- 
[ related the circumstance to her, as I have to 


was greatly impressed. 

ye ace Guenalt River, where we often 

ot an ambush in those days, more practical 
things suggested themselves, and I spoke to Miss 
Boyd as to what had been in my mind in the vey 
of a sort of personal bodyguard for her. I tol 
her that, apart from Sergeant Hogan, she might 
choose any one of the men. The sole duty of the 


” 


way. 
back to the ambu 


man selected would be to give her protection in 
case of trouble. 

“ Thank you, captain,” she replied ; “I think 
I should like to choose Pedro.” 

“ Pedro ? ” I exclaimed, in utter astonishment. 
“Surely not the hombre with the scarred face?” 

“Yes, if you please,” she returned. “The 
repulsive features seem to vanish when I think 
how and for what he received the scar.” 

They’re strange creatures, women—their ways 
are as unaccountable as those of the “ heathen 
Chinee.” One has to take them as one finds 
them, and be mighty glad of the opportunity. 

Between Guinobatan and Ligao there is a 
stone bridge across the river which had been 
partially destroyed by the Spaniards years before 
we came there. Well, just at the north end of 
this bridge we struck camp at noon for chow. 
I got some cushions out of the ambulance, and 
made Miss Boyd fairly comfortable while Pedro 
proceeded to make coffee. ‘ 

Suddenly, with a sharp cry, he dropped the 
coffee-pot and grasped his left hand firmly with 
his right. 

“Oh, what is it ? ” exclaimed Miss Boyd, who 
was watching him. 

Pedro made no reply. He seemed terror- 
stricken. 

As I rushed up to him he pointed in silence to 
the ground. Glancing down, I saw the only 
real object of fear which the natives have in the 
brush—a great, fluffy, black-and-green spider, 
or arachnida, whose body and legs could hardly 
be covered with a tea-saucer, and whose bite Is 
as fatal as that of the tarantula. : 

I killed the horrid thing with a stick, and 
turned to find Miss Boyd selecting a slender, 
sharp lancet from a surgeon’s small pocket-case 
which she carried in her blouse. She then took 
Pedro’s hand, to his undisguised astonishment, 
and, holding it firmly, made a quick but deter- 
mined incision nearly an inch long over the 
wound, then promptly crossed it with another. 
Next, bending her pretty head, she placed her 
lips over the wound and sucked out the poison. 

“Quick, captain—my handbag from the 
ambulance,” she commanded, and as I returned 
with it she took out what proved to be a “ first- 
aid-to-the-injured ” roll, quickly selected 4 
small bottle labelled “ permanganate of potas- 
sium,” and after an application of the same, 
took a dainty lace and cambric handkerchief 
from her blouse, and as neatly and deftly as 
a surgeon bound up the wound. R 

Pedro never winced as she lanced his finger. 
I do not think he would have protested had she 
amputated his arm at the shoulder, performin 
the operation with an axe. : 

Apart from a bad fright, Pedro did not 
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suffer any ill-effects from his experience 
with the spider, and after a hasty bite of . 
chow we again got into motion. 

The remainder of the trip was uneventful, 
and we arrived at Polangui about 
six in the evening. Prior to our 
occupation of the barrio of Polangui, 
one Colonel Martinez resided there, 
a follower of Aguinaldo and a very 
wealthy copra merchant. The 
house comprised six rooms—a basement, 
four rooms on the first floor, and two 
above. Bars were placed on the windows 
of the basement, which was converted into 

a guard-house for the confinement of 

insurrecto prisoners. The first floor was 

used for quartermaster and commissary 
. supplies, and the two upper rooms 
were occupied by the Signal Corps 
) man. 
Immediately upon our arrival one 
“of the upper rooms was rearranged 
for the convenience of Miss Boyd, so 
with the Signal Corps corporal on the 
same floor and a guard of several 
men constantly on duty below, she 
felt comparatively safe. While orders 
were rigid as to passing outside the 
immediate confines of the 
barrio, the young lady had 
access to the plaza, and, in 
spite of the fact that she was 
probably the only white 
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“She placed her lips over the wound and sucked out the poison.” 
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woman in the province, she seemed rather to 
enjoy the situation. 

One evening after the garrison had been 
restored to a partially normal condition, just as 
dusk was gathering Miss Boyd, whom I had left 

in front of the guard-house, started upstairs 
from the hall-way. She had taken only three or 
four steps when, in the semi-darkness, she saw 
a brown hand reach around from beneath the 
stairs and touch her skirt. In the uncertain 
light she did not recognize the owner of the hand, 
and she was too frightened to do anything but 
scream. After leaving her I had started around 
to the rear of the building on a sort of inspection 
tour, and was just entering the rear entrance to 
the hall-way as she screamed. Stepping quickly 
into the passage, I saw a figure in white, which I 
knew could be none other than a native, rushing 
directly towards me in his effort to escape. I did 
not know, of course, whether or not he was armed 
—and it would have made but little difference 
anyhow, as I had no time to draw a weapon— 
but as he was about to rush past me I quickly 
braced myself, and drove a smashing blow about 
where I thought his chin should be. I made a 
d guess, for he dropped like a felled ox. 


mighty goo 
The guard had heard the scream, and came 
to the hall-way from the front. The 


rushing in n 
native was carried out to the light, and you may 
imagine my surprise when Pedro’s ugly and still 
unconscious face looked up at me. : 

I knew, of course, that there was a mistake 
Pedro would no more harm Miss 
Boyd than he would disfigure an image of the 
Virgin Mary. I sent him to the hospital, and 
returned to find Miss Boyd quickly recovering 
from her fright. I did not tell her at the time 
that the native was Pedro. Ae: 

“Itis nothing, captain,” ae repled ar 

- inquiry. “I was a little nervous, I suppose, 
ba es yonbe imagined a lot. Probably | the 
poor fellow was more frightened than I was. 

J sent for Pedro the next morning, intending to 
get the matter straightened up, but was not 
greatly surprised aaa Lge 
2 is pare urin en 7 
be ee ena but his rifle oa about a 


ing with him ; : 
aaa rounds of ammunition. Not even his 
“ bunkie,” Corporal Maranao, knew of his 


ened and IJ had almost forgotten the 
incident, when Maranao, who had been - 
Guinobatan with a detachment after the na 
informed me that he had met Pedro with a smal 

uad of ladrones, and that a short but sharp 
skirmish had taken place, in which Maranao had 
lost one man killed besides two wounded. Maranao 
believed that the ladrones were a eaten, of 
Santos’s command. This news staggereé me, 


somewhere ; 


and vividly brought to my mind _ sundry 
warnings I had received as to putting faith in 
natives. Ill admit that I was annoyed over the 
matter. I had trusted Pedro, and I felt that | 
had not intentionally harmed him. Then and 
there I resolved that I would teach him a lesson, 
and do it without delay. With this end in view 
I sent Corporal Maranao, with twenty picked 
men, after Pedro, with instructions to bring him 
in or to bring his rifle and belt. (I knew Pedro 
would die before he would give up his rife.) 
Although Maranao had been a “ bunkie ” (chum( 
of Pedro’s, I had sufficient faith in him to take a 
chance. 

The detachment returned after a five days’ 
scout with neither Pedro nor his gun. Maranao 
reported, however, that he had met a mutual 
friend at whose shack Pedro had rested the day 
before, and to whom Pedro had related the inci- 
dent of the guard-house. Pedro told his friend 
about the beautiful and good Americano 
sehorita, her kindness to him at the time of the 
spider episode, and how he had carefully watched 
over her, even to sleeping outside her door at 
night. He had looked upon her, he said, as but 
little less than his patron saint. He explained his 
action at the stairway by stating that he merely 
wished to touch her garment, which act was but 
a token of his dog-like affection for her. He 
said further that he believed I recognized him 
before striking him, and simply meant to 
humiliate him in the eyes of Miss Boyd. He 
had ended by vowing eternal vengeance upon me. 

Later bits of information that filtered through 
to us occasionally confirmed Maranao’s report 
that Pedro had joined General Santos’s outfit, 
and also that he had been made a lieutenant of 
ladrones. 

Six months elapsed, and little Miss Boyd had 
long ago returned to Manila in safety. We were 
scouting ahead of a squadron of cavalry with 
the intention, if possible, of locating General 
Santos’s ladrones, who were apparently heading 
for the Sorsugon country, which, as yet, had not 
been devastated by us, and where the deserted 
storehouses were still filled with rice, which he 
must soon have or be obliged to surrender. We 
had marched since daylight under an almost 
unbearable sun, scrambling down slippery moun- 
tain sides, wading through rice-paddies up to 
our waists in stagnant water, and again scaling 
mountain sides so steep that the rocks skinned 
our noses. Finally, about midnight, we made 
camp on a small plateau near the foot of Mount 
Mayon. I passed the order to light no fires for 
coffee nor even a cigarette, and we lay down to 
rest after a supper of hard army biscuit. I was 
just dozing, and half imagining myself in & 
comfortable chair at the Army and Navy Club, 
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when a certain something, which cannot be 


accounted for, but which comes to us all in | 


dangerous situations, told me that we were not 
alone in that vicinity. I reached over and touched 
Sergeant Hogan’s face. 

““Sergeant, I can smell niggers other than our 
own,” I whispered. ‘‘ Are you game for a little 
scout all by ourselves ? ” 

Needless to say, the old war-horse was, and 
silently we crept to a bridle-path heading towards 
Oas. A new moon gave us just light énough 
to avoid the pits filled with sharpened bamboos 
which had been dug by ladrones in nearly every 
path for unwary American feet. 4 

We had covered a good half-mile, when we 

came to the abrupt edge of an arroyo about two 
hundred yards wide and, at the point where we 
stood, possibly one hundred and fifty feet deep. 
As near as we could tell in the uncertain light, 
nearly the whole of Santos’s command was camped 
in the gulch ; and they might have been so many 
dead men so far as any movement or noise was 
concerned. It certainly was not a strategic 
point for a camp, and very unworthy of General 
Santos. He probably thought he was alone in 
that portion of the province. At any rate, we 
offered up silent thanks that he had left no out- 
posts on the edge of the ravine, although we 
knew, of course, that there must be sentries in 
the arroyo itself. The cavalry squadron was 
between Oas and Irriga, several miles to the west 
of us. We must ascertain the approximate 
strength of the ladrones, fix the lie of the land 
in our minds, and report as promptly as possible 
to the cavalry commander. 
‘ “Captain,” whispered Hogan, ‘“‘do yez be 
after stayin’ where yez are. I'll go down beyond 
the road and come up into the gulch. If I have 
good luck I’ll soon be back and tell yez how 
many men there are in the bunch.” 

Good old Hogan! He knew no fear, and it 
is just such men as he that make the United 
States Army such an excellent fighting machine. 

Hogan had been gone half an hour when I 
began to imagine that it was getting lighter. 
Probably it was only the mist rising out of the 
canyon. 

I lay flat on my stomach, my chin resting on 
my left arm, straining my eyes down into the 
arroyo for a dark shadow among the sleepers, 
which I knew would be Hogan. Once, at the 
far end of the camp, I saw two shadows meet. 
A match flashed for an instant, and I reckoned 
that one outpost had indiscreetly given another 
a light for his cigarette. 

I had not taken my Luger out of the holster, 
but, partly as a matter of habit, and maybe 
because of the feeling of companionship it gave 
me, I carried my revolver in my right hand. The 


good angel who they say watches over fools and 
drunken men must have given me a little atten- 
tion. The stillness was almost unbearable ; 
the occasional croak of the ever-present lizard 


- was the only sound I could hear. 


Suddenly, right at my feet, a twig snapped. 

In the awful quiet it seemed to me that a merci- 
less hand had quickly ripped a narrow strip of 
flesh from over my backbone. As there are no 
wild animals in these islands who prowl at night, 
the sound could mean only one thing—a human 
being. 
Instinctively my hand, holding the revolver, 
flew above my head as one wards off an unex- 
pected blow, and I half turned on my left side 
and glanced up quickly. 

My first thought, which came and went like a 
gun-flash, was that an insurrecto outpost had 
discovered me; no thought of Pedro or his 
threat came to me. However, there he stood 
directly over me, a heavy war bolo, three feet 
long and as sharp as a razor, clasped in both 
hands and raised above his head, much as a 
butcher handles a cleaver. No words of mine 
can describe to you the expression on his hideous 
face. It was simply horrible. All the hatred of his 
wild nature was concentrated in that awful look. 

“ Die!’ he snarled, “ Die!”’ And the moon- 
light flashed on his bright blade as it descended 
with terrific force. 

One thinks quickly in danger. I remember, 
as his bolo struck the shoulder of my pistol, I 
rather exulted in the knowledge that I had 
partially, at least, stopped the force of the blow. 
Then came oblivion. . 

Well, the faithful Hogan found me a little 
later with an ugly gash behind my ear—a place 
you could nearly lay your two fingers in. Pedro 
had disappeared. 

Six wecks later, when I had nearly recovered 
in Legaspi hospital, Colonel Dodfrey sent for me. 

“ Captain,” he said, ‘“‘ do you know a very bad 
hombre named Pedro de Silva ? ” 

“T certainly do, colonel,” I replied, “ and I 
shall never forget him.” 

“ Well, he has been giving us a lot of trouble 
during the past six weeks, and his finish is very 
much desired. I want you to undertake the 
work.” 

“With the greatest pleasure in life, colonel,” 
I answered, and withdrew to prepare for the 
expedition. 

In half an hour Sergeant Hogan had picked 
twenty men from my company of scouts and we 
were “on the hike.” 

Thirty-six hours later, with practically no rest, 
except to make coffee now and then, we had 
covered about sixty miles of jungle, and every 


“foot of it in bridle-paths. 
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“*Die!* he snarled, ‘Die!’ And the moonlight flashed on his bright blade as it descended with terrific toree.”” 
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The bat that Pedro de Silva occupied just before his death. 


Just as the first rays of morning sifted through 
the tall cocoa-nuts we came to the edge of an 
egg-shaped clearing where stood a little group 
of native shacks, 

“The centre casa is Pedro’s,” said Corporal 
Maranao, “and he thinks that he killed you six 
weeks ago.” 

Every native shack generally sports from one 
to a dozen yellow, worthless curs. Directly one 
of them scents a prowler he howls, and instantly 
the whole bunch follow suit. However, luck was 
with us, and we managed to nearly surround the 
little community before our presence was detected. 

At a pistol-shot signal from me, my men threw 
a single volley into Pedro’s house, I was about 
to remark to my- 
self that Pedro ———— 
was not at home : 
to his friends 
just then when 
a figure, tall and 
athletic, dropped 
from an open 
window and ran 
directly towards 
the big hemp 
tree behind which 
I had partially 
concealed myself. 

As he came 
within about 
fifty feet of me, 
running in 
bounds, like an 
Indian, I stepped 
out from the tree 


into the light of 
Vol, xxxiii.—B4. 


the clearing. He stopped as though 
he had struck a stone wall, threw 
his hands in the air, and, dropping 
on his knees, shrieked :— 

“Ah, Madre de Dios !—the Spirit 
of Death!” Then, probably 
realizing that I was not a spirit, he 
raised his revolver in the act of 
firing, and I promptly turned loose 
with my Luger. My first shot caught 
him in the right shoulder and turned 
him partially round, bringing him to 
his knees with a cry. 

Then, springing to his feet, with 
a horrible snarl he rushed at me. 

My second bullet caught him just 
where he wore a little pocket high 
up on his white shirt, and Pedro the 
ladrone dropped dead. 

Thinking that he might possibly 
have some messages or plans of 
General Santos on his person, Hogan 
searched him. Nothing of the kind was 
found, however, but pinned inside his shirt, 
directly over his heart, and with a clean-cut 
bullet-hole through the centre, we discovered a 
dainty little bit of lace and cambric in the shape 
of a handkerchief, with an embroidered “ B” in 
one corner. It was the same handkerchief 
with which Miss Boyd had tied up the. spider- 


bite. 
What became of Miss Boyd? Well, the 


fact is, there is no Miss Boyd—sow. The 
lady in question will arrive on the Sherman this 
afternoon from a visit to the States, and the 
kiddie who accompanies her calls me “ papa 
capitan.” 


“insurrecto”™ leader, at Liago. The General is marked 
with @ cross. 
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THE STORY OF A RECORD JOURNEY. 
By THOMAS W. WILBY. : 
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HE attempt to “ blaze a road ” across 
Canada by motor-car—the journey 
lasting forty-nine days—was | an 
experience exciting and_ thrilling 
enough while it lasted! Having 
ound of the United States on a path- 
r tour of one 


made the round 2 
finding and_ sightseeing moto 


hundred and five days, as describ 


ed in THE WIDE 


TorLD for April and May, 1913, 1 looked eagerly 
waa for A fresh world to “ conquer, and 
found it, this time, within the boundaries of the 
British Empire. J selected Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

de of Canada, as my starting- 


tlantic si y 
aa aa Columbia, on the 
, 


Victoria, British 3 \ 
Pacific side, as the goal, and I waited until 
summer was on the wane before setting out. ; 
In crossing and recrossing the United eles L 
was on comparatively familiar ground. Others 
had gone before me, there was always oe or 
less of a path, an®. gover the Rockies 
was merely like rising to high plateaux rather 
than scaling 4 mighty range. But in aves 
to cross Canada I had no precedent to gul e me, 
and very often I had no road. I had to organize 
stem of guides, oF, rather, the generous- 
* irted Canadians did so for me. For see 
| iles they sprang on and off my car or venture 
eee own machines into the wilderness, to 
wt me over those mighty tracts of sparsely- 
Li -d land stretching towards the setting sun. 
seit heir road-gangs to clear 
d motor clubs welcomed 
h messages to their 
the Pacific, and Premiers 


me, 
e Premier of 


civi 
gave me W! 


pioneer trip round the United States in an automobile. In 
breaking expedition—the firet and only attempt ever made 
Ee met with all sorts of adventures, and the utmost 
by the people living along the route. 
the way to Winnipeg, where his worst troubles began. 


In this instalment 


British Columbia, while the wives of the mayors 
—I believe there is no such rank as “ mayoress a 
in Canada—graciously tied the pennants of their 
towns or cities on to the car. 

On a cloudy day in the middle of August, 
behold my trusty car standing with her tyres in 
the Atlantic, receiving her ocean baptism. A 
flask was filled with a few precious drops of the 
water, and then, leaping jauntily over the stones, 
she dashed out of the surf. The Mayor’s 
letter of greeting to the Mayor of Vancouver was 
formally handed in at the Halifax Town Hall, 
and we were off, to transmute into action my 
idea of reaching the Pacific by road. Glittering 
in her shiny coat of black paint, shipshape and 
new, with everything snugly packed out of sight, 
with anti-skid tyres on all four wheels, a single 
centre-lever control for the gears, and two long 
cases on the running boards to hold the reserve 
petrol-tanks and oil-cans, our trusty automobile 
was an ideal touring-car, weighing about four 
thousand pounds with her complete load. She 
was high of clearance, like all American cars, 
had seating capacity for five, and developed 
thirty horse-power. I had purposely omitted 
camping outfit, as the trip was being undertaken 
more in the spirit of a flying dash and reconnais- 
sance, and beyond the inclusion of axe and 
shovel, “‘ spares,” and block and tackle, I had 
only the customary outfit of the tourist who is 
bent on making the best of any kind of pot-luck 
along beaten ways. © As the success of the tour 
depended upon the expert handling of the car, 
however, an experienced driver and mechanic, 
capable of making quick machine-shop repairs, 


EY. 
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was taken along. Herein I venture to think we 
showed the wisdom born of thousands of miles 
of pathfinding experience over American trails. 
We broke the car twice, and I feel convinced 
that no amateur driver, unaided, could ever 
have brought her through to her destination. 

On the edge of a rolling landscape, the first of 
our spirited pilot-cars pulled up at a dingy 
wooden inn. Its duties were over, and after we 
had quaffed the dedicatory stirrup-cup with our 
guide, it shot back citywards, leaving us to our 
own devices. 

As we advanced northward along the narrow, 
winding roads of Nova Scotia, now excessively 
muddy from six weeks of steady rain, I found 
myself repeatedly asking the question, ‘‘ What 
am I going to discover on this long road to the 


for a distance of nearly fifteen hundred miles— 
there are good roads and bad roads, log roads, 
swampy roads, and natural earth roads, but the 
average road is not to be despised even by the 
tourist of sorts. It is true that the luxury of a 
perfect macadam highway may be denied one, 
as it was denied me, but no tourist per se will 
begrudge that on a highway which for hundreds 
of miles conveys him through a land whose 
untutored wild makes a strong appeal to the 
imagination. On every side beauty runs to 
waste, and Nature hides some of her choicest 
treasures amid a silence and a solitude through 
which we must, perforce, steal on tiptoe. The 
surface conditions of the Canadian highway, 
however, are simply matters of luck. In this 
respect I had the misfortune to find that Canada, 


Building up bad places in the road in order to get the car over was an everyday occurrence. 


setting sun?” History has done its best to 
keep Canada from prying eyes and to hold her 
back from too swift advancement. It was only 
a short time ago that Canadians awoke and 
“found ” themselves. The world was interested. 
It seemed wonderful and thrilling to read of 
people who, venturing a few miles from their 
front doors, might chance upon an unfamiliar 
creek, river, or hill, and have the important find 
duly registered at Ottawa. There are still, 
presumably, hundreds of creeks and hills, and 
even trails, quite unknown, but the ball of 
discovery, once started, has never ceased to roll. 

Now, I do not wish to convey the impression 
to the traveller—motorist or non-motorist— 
that Eastern Canada is an impossible place for 
the tourist. All the way to Ottawa—that is, 


for reasons best known to herself, had allowed the 
clerk of the weather to omit any vestige of a 
summer, and, instead, to palm off upon her the 
most shameless specimen of a rainy season known 
to Canadian history. Hence, when we did not 
have a roadway of the consistency of a batter 
pudding, we had red and black and brown clays, 
with an unconscionable amount of water in the 
Tuts, out of which the wheels drove the spray in 
sheets and threw it disgustedly into the 
brushwood. 

The town of Truro was our first night’s desti- 
nation, and from this point I intended to follow 
the shores of Fundy to Parrsborough, where the 
route turned north-east to Moncton and doubled 
back in a south- westerly direction along the 
Bay of Fundy to St. John’s, the port of New 
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Brunswick. Following the St. John’s River 
northward to Fredericton and the valley of the 
Madawaska, I hoped to skirt the Temiscouata 
Lakes and finally strike the noble St. Lawrence 
at Riviere du Loup. Here my car would be 
headed south-west for Quebec, Montreal, and 
Ottawa, the object being to reach Saulte Ste. 
Marie (the “‘ Soo”) on Lake Superior, vid North 
Bay on Lake Nipissing. From the easterly shore 
of the Father of Inland Waters, I planned to 
ship the car across to Port Arthur and then 
struggle through the Little Land of a Thousand 
Lakes as best as I could, to the bordering fringe 
of the prairies and the busy city of Winnipeg. 
Thence my route would 
be due west to the 
Rockies at Crow’s Nest 
Pass,and so on. The “ so 
on” is an appropriately 
indefinite term eloquent 
of the vagueness of my 
information as to con- 
ditions beyond the 
foothills, the Fates not 
having deigned to reveal 
to me whether farther 
progression westward 
would be by means of an 
airship or a railway train. 

The direction which I 
now followed was along 
the north shore of 
Cobequid Bay, which 
forms one of the eastern- 
most channels of the 
Bay of Fundy. What a 
picture for an artist was 
Fundy! Here were the 
easy outline of mountain, 
the wide placidity of 
water, a red-sailed ship, 
a schooner beached in 
the ooze, and overhead 
the familiar white puffy clouds .of one’s sketch- 
book. And then the colour! One’s fingers itched 
to daub a canvas with lapis-lazuli waters, indigo 
hills, purple sands, green weirs, seaweed-tinted 
rocks, and the tawny red mud, shiny pink in the 
middle distance and dull heliotrope in the offing. 

Beyond the low mountains of the Bay lay the 
lofty shores of Minas Basin. Opposite loomed 
up Cape Blomidon, the home of the legendary 
giant Glooscap—a huge hook of land which 
once jutted out across the bay to arrest the 
waters in their sweep inland until Glooscap 
overcame the wicked Beaver and forced the 
dam back against the shores. Farther yet lay 
Longfellow’s Evangeline country, centring in 
the village of Grand Pré. 


. slime and sand. Gazing shudderingly and spel 
° 


Just beyond Amherst, where the waters of 
Fundy have succeeded in boring their way so far 


to the Atlantic as to give Nova Scotia the 


appearance of merely hanging on by the skin of 


its teeth, we came to the weirdly picturesque 
Tantramar Marshes. 


There was a Delft-like 
quality about the earth and sky, things levelled 
down, and the horizon-line retreated miles across 


the waste, flanked by distant hills. Sedges grew 


amid occasional cultivation, but the human 
touch was not sufficient to silence the note of 
wild solitude. Cut deeply through the scene was 
the tawny gash of Tantramar’s winding bed of 


» where the motorists 


Dusk on the pr: 


bound at the scene, one instinctively recalled the 
pages of the “ Ingoldsby Legends ”—the ghost- 
haunted dusk, the rattling gibbet, the bai 
wind, Some distance ahead stretched the broa 
sweep of the Petticodiac River, famous for 1s 
“bore” or tidal wave. But the tide was out 
when we reached Moncton, and the river lay 
there sluggishly dull and inactive, refusing to 
“ show off.” 

The Maritime Provinces revealed to mé # 
much more conservative world than I, in common 
with other Englishmen, might have expecte® 
Viewing them, as I did, intimately from ' 
road, I found myself in a big country, Dut. 


not without a frame to environ ai 
it from what I believed to be th 
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The landscapes, too, were not suggestive of the 
emigrant who was slowly coming into possession 
of a virgin soil, developing its resources and 
founding a mighty State. The pioneer spirit 
had, apparently, long since fled, or remained only 
as the scent of lavender lingers in an old linen 
chest. I was in a settled country, definitely 
established. Most of the farms had “ wood 
lots,” besides arable land for hay and other 
crops, and pasture for the stock. The woods 
provided the farmer with his fuel, his fencing, and 
his building-timber ; for almost all the houses 
in these parts were of wood, the dreary American, 
box-like type of house being slavishly copied 


bad to fad theic way alaiost by instinct. 


everywhere. Each house had its front porch or 
veranda, where the women-folk could be seen 
rocking themselves while the men worked in the 
fields. 

The change from the Maritime Provinces to 
the New France of Quebec Province-came so 
suddenly as to be almost startling. In an 
instant, as it seemed, I was surrounded by 
French faces, French farms, the French language, 
French customs, French peasants, French 
churches, French frogs, and French roadside 
Calvaries. Long before I saw the St. Lawrence 
it was visible in the sky—in the peculiar broad 
spaces of light that filled the world to the north. 
The afternoon had been divertingly full of the 
minor incidents of the road—rampant dogs, 


runaway horses, scared drivers, and a Gallic 
lunch at a Temiscouata village inn. There had 
come into view small woodland lakes, with a 
wild grace of rugged beauty, and weather-worn 
slopes dotted with clusters of alders and little 
coppices of dwarf mountain pine or beech 
saplings. And then there had been a long, easy 
descent to the giant lake of Temiscouata, a 
sapphire set amidst the emerald forests of its 
mountain slopes, a world of beauty wholly 
deserted save by the wild-fow] and the occasional 
village which hugged the long line of the shore. 
There had been a naked glory about these 
solitudes which even the presence of the shabby 
hamlets could not 
destroy. The bigness and 
grandeur, the majesty 
and beauty of the St. 
Lawrence, however, were 
such as to sweep away all 
other memories. 

For a few miles out of 
Riviére du Loup, as we 
followed the shores of 
the mighty stream, there 
was a macadam road 
with the smoothness and 
finish of a boulevard, 
conjuring up visions of 
a perfect highway which 
may one day stretch 
from the mouth of the 
river as far as Ottawa. 
The panorama from such 
a highway would be 
noble in the extreme. 
Afar off, on the opposite 
shores, rose the dim, blue 
wraiths of the Lauren- 
tians—that range over 
whose crests the winds 
blow direct and un- 
obstructed from the 
North Pole. One might look in vain for signs of 
settlement on their northern slopes. There 
latitude and climate say to man: “‘ Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther!” In some remote 
glacial period a vast salt sea covered the greater 
part of the Laurentian country to the depth of 
hundreds of feet. In the walls of these mountains 
a glacier slowly carved a way and formed the 
tremendous chasm of the famous River Saguenay, 
which at its mouth is several hundred feet 
deeper than the St. Lawrence. 

The highway of our dreams soon ended, and 
we found ourselves upon a riparian trail—a 
path which neither pick nor shovel nor steam- 
roller had ever defiled, and which brought vividly 
back the pioneer world, long since dead and gone. 
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Over its unconventional surface the car sped like 
the flight of an arrow. We were traversing merely 
a couple of ruts in the sward, and yet so suggestive 
was the trail of the still distant West, and so 
suited was it to the moods of those mountain 
shores, that I would not have exchanged my 
grassy carpet for the best macadam road in the 
world. 

The next day being Sunday, we were con- 
tinually passing a procession of buggies and 
traps containing French Canadians, in their 
“ Sunday best,’”’ headed for the churches whose 
twin spires could be seen for miles across the 
flats. In the villages the gorgeous and costly 
churches, with their statuary and high-pitched 
roofs of burnished metal, seemed to have swal- 
lowed all the glory and importance of the 
locality. The road led to the church rather 
than to the shabby clap-board houses. The 
churches were noble, while the hamlets were 
ignoble. 

We visited the world-famed miracle-working 
shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré, to the west of 


A wayside Calvary near Quebec, 


Quebec, saw the earthworks thrown up by the 
French at the Siege of Quebec to prevent Wolfe’s 
troops gaining access to the city from the flats, 
and examined with curiosity the long, narrow 
farms which, beginning at the water’s edge, 
undulate over hill and dale and across the 
highway far back into the country-side. They 
were the visible relics of the feudal system 
under which the land had been rented to the 
peasants by the seigniorial owner. Asa protective 


. Measure against Indian attack, the land had 


been divided off into these narrow strips, the 
farm-houses being erected close to the river 
to assure mutual help and a certain degree of 
communal life. But the real life of the Aabitant, 
as the French-Canadian peasant is termed, was 
to be seen near Montreal, at St. Anne de la 
Parade, and at Bord a Plouffe, which hugs the 
banks of the beautiful Riviére des Prairies. 

The unspoiled habitant, with his double-decker 
barns having sloping runways to the upper floor, 
his huge wooden threshing-wheels, his wayside 
Calvaries, and his quaint open-air ovens, is 
responsible for some of the choicest memories of 
my motor tour through Canada. 

Much of the route along which I had travelled 
was over the so-called natural earth or “dirt ”’- 
road. The earth-road is the offspring of the trail, 
and the trail the next-of-kin to the primitive 
footpath. Savage man built no roads, but out 
of the worn tracks of the beast and. the savage 
hunter grew the definite routes of travel. Trans- 
formed and adapted to modern requirements, it 
became the common road of Canada—a thorough- 
fare of natural soil to which no other surfacing 
material has been added, and with which no 
binder or filler has been mixed. Dijtched and 
drained, scraped and crowned by means of the 
split-log drag and other simple road implements, 
it can be turned into a perfect motor highway. 
The drag consists of two logs, drawn by horses 
and placed at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees to the line of the road. Applied when 
the surface is still wet from rain and the clay 
plastic, the crown is built up, the ruts filled in, 
and a little sun soon bakes into hardness the 
entire surface thus plastered over with a thick 
coating of puddled clay. This earth-road, of 
Course, was a poor substitute for macadam and a 
veritable slough of despond when neglected or 
after heavy rains, but it was often superior to 
the urban stone-roads, into which stone 1s rolled 
by the traffic, or the gravel-roads, on to the middle 
of which the authorities had wantonly thrown 
fresh gravel in the hope that it might be levelled 
down by the traffic. 

Tt was only when, after leaving Ottawa, 1 
turned south to Toronto, with the object of 
reaching North Bay through the Muskoka Lake 
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Horses to the resepe—The Author was marooned at this place for two days, his car being disabled. 


region, that I began to fall in with ideal stretches 
of road. As in France, much of the landscape 
was festooned by the plume-like Lombardy 
poplars. In the hedges golden-rod, with its 
long yellow tassels, chicory, and “ Joe Pie” 
plant were plentiful. Most of the way was 
through a prosperous farming region. There 
was almost no uncleared land, but there were 
hedges and small gardens to give the big farm- 
houses and barns a picturesque setting. There 
were round-faced children, sun-tanned men, and 
women milking black-and-white cows, road-side 
platforms on which stood milk-cans ready for the 
market, old-fashioned wells from which water 
was drawn by weighted beams, huge steel-frame 
windmills for pumping, and fine roads, bordered 
with green grass short and even as a lawn. 
Toronto proved an ideal resting-place and a 
convenient point whence to visit the international 


touring-ground on the St. Lawrence known as the 
Thousand Islands. According to an Indian 
legend, the Garden of Eden, after the Expulsion, 
was borne away by white-winged angels to the 
eternal spheres, and in transit the most exquisite 
flowers fluttered down, to lie on the blue waters 
of Lake Ontario. The more prosaic white man, 
who has dotted these floating island-flowers with 
big and little caravanserais, boat-houses, and 
summer homes, prefers to name them after his 
own fashion—‘ Three Brothers,” “ Three Sis- 
ters,” “‘ Whisky Island,” and the like. But some 
of the sixteen hundred and ninety-two are mere 
tufts of rock and vegetation, while others are 
devoid of all growth and too small to be dignified 
by names, 

Some hundred and fifty miles north of Toronto, 
in the Muskoka Lake region, we caught the first 
glimpse of that great lone tract which ends only 
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in the land of eternal ice. The road took sinuous 
turns and twists between the barren, rugged 
hill-sides. It was exciting work penetrating the 
lanes of bush and hemlock and tender birch, and 
all but impossible to dodge the huge boulders 
which formed an integral part of the road— 
forerunners of the land of muskeg and primeval 
forest and towering cliff which lay ahead! 
Somewhere in the wilds, beyond a path that had 
been crowded with stumps of trees, a hill of 
sand rose beside an unprotected railroad crossing, 
and dropped off raggedly at the sides into pit- 
falls and sand-pockets. We struck a wallow of 
deep, impassable mud between the innocently- 


Indians helping the car along a flooded road. 


tempting heap of sand at the foot and on the crest. 
We retired 
Once more we tried to 
pass, with a rush; but we stuck again, and, backing 
dispiritedly, slipped into a fiendish pocket that made a 
lateral gully at right-angles to the line of the hill. 
We were caught like a fly in the tangle of a 
horses alone could rescue us 


sank to axle-level and the 
ignominiously to the foot again. 


car stopped. 


spider’s web ; 
from that pot-hole of sand, and, to make 


matters worse, we found that the steel 
driving - shaft was hopelessly twisted. Very 
slowly, crawling inch by inch, we pulled 


the disabled machine into hospital beneath 
a crazy shed-roof, and Scotia Junction 
—a mere geographical expression dropped 
into a swamp—held us marooned for 
a couple of days, 

Once more en route, we rushed at hills 
that no rubber - shod thing ever has or 
ever will climb without a string of 
six- horse teams to haul it. The car 
ploughed her way through swamps, in 


an apparent attempt to seek a watery grave ; 
she almost disintegrated herself on log-roads 
that cropped up promiscuously, The farther 
north we advanced the bigger and bolder grew 
the obstructing rocks, the thicker the forest 
tangle, the deeper the swamps, until the road 
degenerated into a trail, and the trail presently 
gave up in despair, as any self-respecting road 
must, 

All that day there was a battle royal with 
roads and trails—puzzling tracks that wound 
themselves round trees and made sailor’s knots 
about hills, or got into a maze trying to find their 
way between fences and farmyards. None of 

them seemed to lead any- 

———_where in particular, At 

~ | last a hill that seemed to 

| be rearing up in order 
to fall backwards upon 
itself barred the way. 
It looked like a rocky 
-ascade run dry. Up the 
car shot, and there she 
stuck, hanging like a cat 
until the block and tackle 
took on some of the 
strain. Even now I can 
hardly say how we 
managed to get the car 
from off the rungs of this 
veritable Jacob’s ladder. 
An age seemed to pass 
while the wheels 
Spun 


Our wheels 


A picturesque sketch of the old Dawson Route,” along 
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helplessly, or were locked in the deep furrows of 
that awful hill, and the new driving shaft twisted 


like a piece of toffee under the strain. 


engine roared and groaned in protest, while every 
muscle of we two humans ached as we hauled 


and a broken bridge, 
/ only one log of which 
' had not caved in, 

barred our farther 

progress, 
ixploring for 


more than a mile 


In Ontario there was often more water than road. 


frantically on the stout wire lasso. Inch 
by inch the gallant car pulled herself up 
until her front wheels were on the topmost 
pitch—a mass of mud and stones and bulging 
rock outcroppings. For fifteen miles thereafter 
we were compelled to crawl along in 
the gathering darkness before 
shelter was reached. To 
make matters worse, 
the trail took it 
into its head 
to disap- 
pear, 


which Sir Garnet Woslcley led his expedition to Winnipeg. 


down the “Jane,” a farm at length came 
into view—a packing-case of a house, swarming 
with children clingling to a woman's shabby 
skirt. There were no men-folks at home, the 
forlorn - looking owner of the skirt explained ;- 
they were “out west,” harvesting; but there 
were some boards about which we might 
borrow. 

Wearily we trudged back with the planks, 
and another hour saw a crazy crossing 1” situ, 
and the machine cautiously crossing the planks 
and creeping inch by inch into safety. 

After that the scene shifted to a blacksmith’s 
shop. How well I remember that dull day of 
anxious waiting until we had miraculously made 
the car herself again ! 

We reached North Bay at last, to find it shut 
in from the world like a bird in a golden cage. 
Here was a thriving town which had practi- 
cally no road out of it east or west. We 
had to put the car on a railway-truck in 
order to get through a roadless Indian 
reservation, and then we were off on the 
long ride to the “Soo,” at the head of 

Lake Superior, There we had no 
alternative but to ship the car across the 
Lake, No east and west road runs 

north of the great waters. No pathway 
has ever been hewn through that 
primeval wilderness, across which 
civilization has made a mighty leap. 
If one does not wish to ship the car 
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there is the alternative of mc ‘or- 
ing through the United States, 
by following the comparatively 
level and well-settled south 
shore of the lake to Marquette 
and Duluth. Once arrived at 
that westerly point, one is able 
to steer a course for the Red 
River, in Minnesota, and to 
follow it northward through 
Fargo and Grand Forks to the 
Manitoba boundary-line at 
Emerson, whence a straight run 
along poor roads brings one to 
Winnipeg. This American route, 
about one thousand miles long, 
was followed more or less by 
early pioneers into the Canadian 
West. But it was not a Canadian 
route, and so I resolved to omit 
it from my programme. 

New Ontario is popularly supposed to belong 
to lumbermen, to occasional skippers of coasting 
schooners, anglers, lonely railway-station agents, 
a few idle fishermen, and the fast-disappearing 
trappers and Indians. It is a great timber 
country, and is only exploited as such. No 
attempt has been made to clear it, for the simple 
reason that with the rich treeless prairies beyond 
it is felt that the scheme would not pay. 
Canadians fondly deceive themselves with the 
smug thought that muskeg and rock, river and 
forest, make roads or trails impossible here. 
Hence the divorce of East and West goes merrily 
on, and the national scandal of the separation 
is unheeded. The impassable backwoods cut 


Running on the grass alongside one of the inky “ gumbo" roads 


the world of Canada in two, hampering national 
existence, and throwing the country into the 
lifelessness and supineness of the Middle 
Ages. 

Here is Canada’s great and crying disgrace— 
perhaps the greatest satire on British grit and 
progressiveness throughout the Empire. For 
hundreds of miles along the lake and for hundred 
of miles to the east and west of it civilization 
has left a No Man’s Land from Superior to 
Hudson’s Bay, pierced only by the railroads. 
For all practical purposes it remains almost 
precisely as the French found it in the days of 
Louis XIV.! 

Between Port Arthur and Winnipeg I was 


A scene on the illimitable prairies, where there was often no vestige of a highway. 


By 
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near Winnipcg—These were often nothing but quegmires. 


able to follow for some distance the old Dawson 
route, built at the time of Lord Wolseley’s Red 
River Expedition. But it has long since faHen 
into disrepair. It led to lakes and swamps in the 
heart of a country that for several hundred miles 
had more lakes to the square mile than any other 
stretch of land in the world. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
pushing forward on his punitive expedition, found 
it necessary to transport his troops for the greater 
part of the way by scows, and over a month was 
occupied in the advance. He 
practically followed the trails and 
portages of the fur traders. The 
Hudson Bay agents used to take 
ten weeks by canoe from Montreal 
to Fort Garry, close to which 
the queen city of the prairies, 
Winnipeg, has since been 
built. Up to 1870 Canada 
terminated 
where On- 
tario borders 
upon the 
shores of 
Lake Huron. 
Beyond were 
wilderness, 
swamp, and 
forest, only 
fit for the 
despised 
backwoods- 
man, as the 
immigrant 
who tried 
to wrest a 
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living out of the soil of the “Great 
Lone Land ” was then sneeringly 
called. People would not take the 
landasagift. Yet Wolseley’s ex- 
pedition, which ended in a fiasco, 
had results whose importance can 
never be overe.timated, for it 
afforded the world the first peep 
at the great North-West. 

By alternately entraining the car 
and running it under its own power, 
we got our trusty machine at last 
to Winnipeg and the land of the 
dreaded black soil, or “‘ gumbo.” 

How we strained our eyes for the 
first peep of the prairies on the 
Manitoba boundary! The rocks 
grew less bare, and the trees gradu- 
ally disappeared from the fore- 
ground. Suddenly a vast, level 
plain stretched itself before my 
eyes, and the rich, black earth of the wheat- 
growing lands came into view. There was an 
occasional shadowy school-house and farm, some 
pin-points of light that represented a small 
prairie town, dominated by the lofty, pyramidal 
grain-elevators, a blur that was a tent or shack, 
or a prairie windmill. And then came mud and 
rain, mud and rain—literally in oceans. 


At Winnipeg the wife of the mayor tied the city colours on the Author's car. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE FIGHT IN THE 


MOONLIGHT. 


Jack Ralston, who was badly mauled by the bear— 
The Author's dog Rowdy, which figures in the 
story, is also shown in the photograph. 


H. Randolph Spencer, who here describes a night adventure with a 
couple of bears in the Olympic Mountains, Washington, U.S.A. 


By H. RANDOLPH SPENCER, of Flagstaff, Arizona, U.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. McCORMICK. 


A veteran hunter’s account of a skirmish between two men, two big black bears, and adog. One of 

the animals ‘came to life’' after being supposedly killed, and the Author's companion fought a 

nightmare moonlight battle with it, armed only with a knife, before a timely bullet finally laid the 
monster low. 


JARLY in the month of November, 
1905, my companion, Jack Ralston, 
and I, with our faithful dog Rowdy, 
went on our usual hunt into the 
Olympic Mountains, a rugged range 
of thickly-timbered peaks in the State of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

After a tiresome half-day’s trip over very 
rough country, we finally reached our destination 
in the wilderness. Worn out from our long 
climb up the mountain, we decided to make 
camp ; so, picking out a level spot of ground, 
we unrolled our blankets. I was soon busily 
engaged in making a fire to prepare our supper, 
while Jack,.a stalwart son of the wilderness, 
went out into the timber in search of game for 
supper. Old Rowdy and I were sitting by the 
fire when Jack returned, having been lucky 
enough to bag two fine rabbits, 


It was getting rather late now, and the golden 
sun was turning the winter’s sky from blue to 
gold. We soon had our rabbits cooked, and sat 
down upon a fallen log to eat our supper. After 
we had finished and given Rowdy his portion, 
we sat around the fire and talked for a while. 

By this time the big bright moon was just 
peeping over the horizon, flooding the mountains 
with its silvery light, and as we wanted to make 
an early start on our hunt next morning Jack 
suggested that we should turn in. Rolling into 
our blankets, we were soon in the land of dreams. 

We had not slept long when I was aroused by 
the growling of the dog. Sitting up in my 
blankets, I saw him in the moonlight a few 
steps from where I lay ; he was walking, still 
growling, towards a large pine whose mighty 
limbs threw heavy shadows, concealing from my 
view the object he had scented. Presently he 
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gave a loud yelp that echoed through the stillness 
of the night, and rushed towards the pine as fast 
as his brawny legs would carry him. He had 
no more than reached the shadow of the tree 
when I heard a rustle in the underbush, and at 
the same instant the dog came running back, 
crying with pain. Quickly putting on my shoes, 
I called to Jack, who had been sleeping soundly 
all this time. 

He awoke with a start, saying, ‘‘ What’s 
up ?”’ and grabbed for his rifle. 

After I had hurriedly explained the dog’s action 
the three of us stole carefully down to the large 
pine. ‘Rowdy’s bristles were standing erect, and 
he continually gave low growls and sniffed the 
air. I heard the twigs and dry pine-cones 
crushing beneath an enormous weight, and I 
knew that whatever the dog had encountered 
was now making off in the opposite direction 
towards the canyon below. 

Letting go of Rowdy’s collar, I said: “ Get 
him, Rowdy!” The intelligent animal knew 
that help was directly behind him, so off he 
ran through the dense undergrowth, barking and 
howling, his deep voice sounding through the 
pines like the roar of a lion. A few yards away 
he passed through an opening in the timber, and 
we could now see him close to the heels of a big 
bear. Away they went, out of sight, but far 
off down the canyon we could still hear the faint 
barking of our dog. Running our hardest, and 
climbing over the fallen timber we encountered, 
we were soon at the mouth of a small ravine, 
where we knew the dog and bear must be, for 
occasionally we could hear a loud growl and yelp 
from Rowdy. We had hunted in this vicinity 
before, and knew the ravine like a book. Its 
walls were straight and rocky, about fifteen feet 
in height, and ended about two hundred yards 
up in an abrupt precipice. 

“He is as good as trapped,” said Jack, and 
proceeded to push his way farther into the 
ravine. The heavy pines growing on the summit 
of the rocks on either side made our progress 
rather slow, for they threw heavy shadows across 
the ravine, and we would occasionally bump our 
shins badly against some dead tree that had fallen 
across the path. 

Here and there a large boulder reared its head 
into the air, causing us to halt and survey 
it carefully, for at that moment every dark 
shadow resembled a bear. All this time the 
barking of old Rowdy was deafening, echoing 
from side to side of the ravine. The clouds now 
began to gather around the moon, making the 
place darker still. Slowly and carefully, how- 
ever, we pushed farther on, with our rifles held 
ready for instant use. ‘‘ We must be near the 
end now,” I whispered to Jack, who was just 


picking himself up after stumbling over a large 
rock. 

Straining my eyts to get our bearings in the 
intense darkness, I had hardly finished the 
sentence when we heard a deep growl, which 
made our blood run cold. Stopping, I called to 
Jack, who was now walking ahead of me, to 
come back. 

“Let's wait until the clouds pass the moon, 
or we may get into serious trouble in the dark- 
ness,” I told him. I whistled to Rowdy, and we 
sat down on a dead log to wait until the moon 
came into sight again. The dog came back and 
lay down beside us ; he was breathing hard and 
heavily, and would now and then give a low 
whine. Reaching out to gently pat him, I soon 
discovered he had been slightly wounded, and, 
lighting a match, I found his body was covered 
with blood. This made my anger rise more and 
more as we sat there in the dark ravine praying 
for the moon to once more throw down its silvery 
light. Everything was now very calm and still, 
and we were racking our brains as to the best 
way of catching our bear. 

Presently we heard two distinct growls. 

“There’s two of them, Slim!” said Jack, 
peering in the direction the noise came from. No 
further sound reached us, and we sat there in 
silence for about half an hour, when the clouds 
began to break, and the ravine was again brightly 
lit by the rays of the moon; we could see our 
way as clear as day. 

“Now for thé lively chase !” said Jack, and 
rose to his fect eagerly. Stealthily we crept to a 
big boulder, at the left of the ravine, and, peering 
around, distinctly saw two monstrous bears 
standing in the moonlight. They were looking 
about them in all directions, as though alarmed. 
We raised our rifles, took steady aim, and fired. ° 
Both wéapons spoke at the same instant, 
sending a volume of sound rumbling down the 
ravine. The bears were standing close together 
as we pulled triggers, and we saw the larger of 
the two rise on his haunches and fall to the ground 
with a thud. 

“One of us missed, Slim,” said Jack, calmly, 
and he threw another cartridge from the magazine 
into his rifle. As soon as Rowdy saw the bear 
fall he started towards them. I quickly grabbed 
him by the collar to keep him back, but it was 
beyond my strength to hold him; he fairly 
dragged me around the boulder. Seeing it was 
no use to try to restrain him, | let go, and away 
he went after the other bear, which ran a short 
distance till he reached the end of the ravine. 

Then, turning like a flash, he rushed at Rowdy 
in a frenzy of rage. In an instant they were 
together. We could see the bear standing on 
his hind legs, and at every rush he would deal 
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poor Rowdy an unmerciful slap from his great 
paws, his claws sinking deep into the plucky dog’s 
back and head. I stood with my rifle cocked, 
waiting for an opening between them. Once 
the bear’s back was towards me while he slapped 
and boxed at Rowdy like a prizefighter. Here 
was my chance to shoot, but upon second 
thoughts I realized that if I shot the bear my 
high-powered bullet would penctrate his body 
and probably kill my dog, who was directly in 
front of him, jumping at his throat. From the 
yelps poor Rowdy was giving, I knew he was 
getting much the worst of the unequal fight, so, 
calling Jack to follow me, I grabbed my rifle by 
the barrel and ran as fast as I could towards 
them. The bear, absorbed in the fight, did not 
notice me for the moment. Raising my rifle 
high in the air, I brought the butt-end down with 
all the strength I could muster, hitting the 
Monster squarely on the head with the heavy 
stock. The blow knocked him over into a 
crumpled heap. Rowdy, seeing his chance, 
pounced upon him, setting his teeth into the 
bear’s neck, and with the help of my hunting- 
knife we soon finished him off. 

The moon was shining as brightly as ever, and 
I congratulated myself upon getting the fight 
over so easily. In the excitement I had for- 
gotten all about Jack. He had followed me 
from the boulder, but how far I did not know. 
Looking around for him I saw, to my amaze- 
ment, that an awful struggle was going on where 
we had shot the first bear. Jack was running 
in a circle, with the bear, on its hind legs, clawing 
at him with all its might. It was one of the 
strangest fights. I had ever witnessed, for neither 
Jack nor the bear made a sound, save when a 
branch cracked occasionally under their feet. 
Round and round they went, Jack keeping out 
of reach as much as possible. I could see the 
glitter of his big hunting-knife as it flashed here 
and there in the moonlight. Every now and 
then he would turn and slash at the bear’s hairy 
neck, and I saw the brute’s big teeth gleam as it 
tried to seize him. 

Ralston never shouted for help ; he just kept 
on dancing round, slashing at the bear at every 
possible opening. I realized that he could not 
maintain the battle much longer and, taking 
aim, I waited for my chance. Just as the bear 
dealt Jack a terrible blow that knocked him to 
his knees, and before the great black beast could 
pounce upon him, I fired, the bullet striking the 
brute between the shoulders. With a roar 
that shook the ravine, he started for me. Again 
I fired, and the bullet lodged in his skull. He 
fell dead without a groan. When I reached 
Jack, the poor boy was tairly exhausted. 


Gathering some wood, I built a fire, for it was 
quite chilly now, as the north wind was blowing 
fiercely down the ravine. 

Jack crawled up beside the fire; he was 
shaking in every limb. He presented an awful 
spectacle, being lacerated on the head and 
breast in a dozen places, and f2int from the loss 
of blood. After binding up his wounds as best 
I could with the fregments of his torn shirt, and 
telling him to keep the faithful Rowdy with him, 
I picked up my rifle and started on a run down 
the ravine, to get assistance. 

It was a good four miles around the mountain 
to the cabin of “ Old Man” Flinn, a hunter and 
prospector. My progress was slow until I hit 
the trail that wound around the mountain side. 
Once upon it, I soon reached Flinn’s lonesome 
cabin, buried deep in the big pines. All was 
quiet when I reached the cabin save for the 
sighing of the wind through the sleeping timber. 

After some difficulty I aroused Flinn, who 
recognized my voice and gave me a_ hearty 
welcome. It was some time before I could relate 
our thrilling experience with the bears, for I was 
quite exhausted from my long run. The old 
man lost no time. Going to his rude barn, we 
saddled Prince, Flinn’s faithful horse, and set off 
for the ravine, where I had left Jack and Rowdy. 

We found Jack sitting by the fire, feeling much 
stronger than when I h:-d left him. He had 
bound up Rowdy’s leg, which the bear had torn 
badly. 

We looked over Jack’s hurts, gave them 
further attention, and then sat down to wait 
untit daybreak, which was only a matter of a 
few hours. During the rest of the night Rowdy 
would occasionally visit each bear, as though to 
make sure they were dead, then lazily limp back 
to the fireside, as if he were thoroughly satisfied. 
When dawn began to streak the sky, we all telt 
lighter-hearted, and with the first rays of the 
morning sun we began to skin our bears. Wa 
took the nearer of the two first—Jack’s bear. 
After skinning him we examined the body and 
found that our first shot had only stunned the 
bear for a short time without injuring it, which 
accounted for his startling “return to life.’’ 
After hoisting Jack on Flinn’s horse, and 
‘throwing our pelts over the back of the saddle, 
we started for the old hunter’s cabin, arriving 
there early in the morning, and after a hearty 
meal we all felt a great deal better. We stayed 
with the hospitable Flinn for two weeks, during 
which time Jack’s terrible wounds healed 
splendidly. Then, after bidding Flinn good- 
bye, and thanking him for his kindness, we set 
out for our camp to finish our interrupted 
season’s hunt in the Olympics. 


covered with gold and silver paper, and 
the erections are often put on rafts, sup- 
ported by barrels, and floated in rivers or 
lakes. The illustration shows a particu- 
larly gorgeous paper pagoda, intended to 
represent a curious kind of hen, floating 
on the lake at Meikhtila, in Upper Burma. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Remarkable Pagoda—The Runaway Racehorse—A Nigerian Fashion, etc., etc. 


Of all the strange happenings connected with the Turf, 
what is probably the most remarkable of all occurred 
on April 13th, 1908, at Rolleston Racecourse, situated 
midway between Nottingham and Lincoln, on the Midland 


The many racegoers who have attended 
meetings at Rolleston will recollect that 
the course adjoins the raihway, and is also 
in close proximity to the River Greet, a 
noted Notts trout stream. A_horse called 
Banker III., owned by Mr. Perkins, was 
ridden by a jockey named Watchorn at the 
Southwell Steeplechases. Ile was well 
placed in the race, but threw his jockey, 
and with this advantage over the other 


An extraordinary Burmese pagoda, made of bamboo, covered with gold and silver paper, and intended to represent a hen. 
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horses soon forged his way to the front. Instead of 
making a left-hand turn and keeping to the course, 
he went straight ahead at a good pace, and must have 
been greatly surprised when he suddenly saw the river 
in front of him. It was too wide for him to jump, and 
he was going too quickly to turn. There was nothing 
else for it, so in he went. One would have thought that 
as a steeplechaser he would soon have scrambled out the 
other side; but he did nothing of the kind. He just 
struck out strongly up-stream. No one realized at first 
to what danger the animal was heading, but soon it was 
seen that he was making for the mill. He must have been 
by this time in a state of absolute terror, for nothing else 
would account for the way in which he dived up the 
opening to the mill-wheel, like a water-rat darting into his 
hole. Here was a pretty go, with a valuable racehorse 


equine catch his head had to be pushed down with planks. 
Then lusty pulls were given to the rope by a number of 
policemen and others, and the animal was dragged into 
midstream again. He emerged covered with black 
slime and looking more like a huge drowned rat than 
anything else. Much, however, still remained to be done, 
as subsequent events proved. Banker III. was assisted 
in his swim up-stream by the rope, and was eventually 
hauled to a shallow place. Everybody naturally thought 
by this time that he would have had enough of swimming 
in the River Greet, and it was intended as soon as he 
regained his wind to coax him up the bank to terra 
firma once more. To everyone’s surprise, however, 
Banker III. had his own views on the subject, and after a 
breather he suddenly revived, plunged in again on his 
own, and swam up-stream like a giant refreshed. He 


wedged in the archway of a mill-race! Things were 
beginning to look serious, for the paddle of the mill was 
going, and there was no room in the narrow entry for 
the horse to turn round. The employés at the mill were 
apprised of what had happened, and the mill was stopped ; 
but there still remained the question, How was the horse 
to be rescued from its perilous position ? Even if unhurt 
by the paddle-wheel of the mill, owing to the narrowness of 
the entry and the low position of the roof, he was in great 
danger of being suffocated by having his head forced 
under the water. There was, of course, the inevitable 
crowd of people to see what was happening, and there was 
no lack of suggestions. After many schemes had been 
reiected as unsuitable, a rope was floated down-stream and 
fastened to one of his hind-legs. The horse’s head, how- 
ever, was pressing against the roof of the entry, and before 
the people on the bank could make any headway with their 


A racehorse swimming up a mill-stream—This picture illustrates a remarkable incident that happened in Nottinghamshire. 
From a Photo. by Howard Barrett, Southwell. 


apparently had painful recollections of his visit to the mill, 
for on this occasion he swam in the opposite direction. 
During his progress several ineffectual attempts were 
made to lasso him, but there is not much left to view of a 
horse when swimming, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the efforts were unsuccessful. Eventually a 
noose was dropped over his head while he was near the 
bank, and then another rope was slipped along the first 
one and cast over to the opposite bank, and the animal 
was got ashore, little the worse for his extraordinary 
experience. 

Amongst the strangest coins in the world are those used 
in certain out-of-the-way towns and villages in South-West 
Nigeria, on the West Coast of Africa, and called “ manillas.” 
In shape they resemble a horseshoe with the two extremities 
flattened out like a camel’s foot. Being made of solid 
copper, three-eighths of an inch thick, they weigh over 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 


56.8% 23.5% 10.5% 9.2% 
Exchanges Bell-connected, Exchanges Bell-owned. Exchanges not Bell- Placesservedby 
it not Bell-owned. owned or connected. two companies. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a telephone exchange, 
the same sized dot being used for a large city as for-a small village. Some 


of these exchanges are owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by 
independent companies. Where joined together in one system they meet the 
needs of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 places 


and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a minority 
of the exchanges are Bell-owned, and that 
the greater majority of the exchanges are 
owned by independent companies and 


connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are there 
two telephone companies, and there are 
comparatively few exchanges, chiefly rural, 
which do not have outside connections. 


One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Bell System will facilitate connections 
between all telephone subscribers regard- 
less of who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone companies 
have already connected their exchanges to 
provide universal service for the whole 
country. 
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eight ounces each. In “ face 
value” seven of these queer coins 
are equivalent to one shilling, so 
that five shillings’ worth would 
be an uncomfortably heavy load 
Not only fy 
used amengst 
white tracers 
tencer for 


are these ‘ manillas 
the natives, but 
xccept themas legal 
sold at the 
various s:cres. At one time this 
strangely - shaped money had 
quite a large circulation in certain 
parts of the coast, but its use is 
restricted to a few bush 


goods 


now 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Maltese funeral—The mourners carry immense wax candles. 


towns and one cr two cf the smaller seaboard places, 
including Bonny, Brass, and Akassa. ‘‘ Manillas” are 
now very difficult to obtain, and curio-collectors value them 
not solely by reason of their scarcity, but because of the 
novel serviette rings they make when silver-plated. 

The ab ve photograph illustrates a curious custom of 
the Maltese people—that of carrying huge candles during a 
funeral. This is considered by the Maltese to be one of 
the highest tributes they can pay to the memory of the 
This act of homage is measured, in most 
instances, according to the dead man’s wealth. The 
more money he leaves behind the more candles the 
mcumers carry, and a really wealthy man gets an extra- 
ordinary number of the largest-sized articles. 

The next photograph shows what discomfort the native 


deceased. 


“Manillas,” curious native money current in parts of West Africa. 


An uncomfortable fashion—Anklets of polished brass wire worn by the women of Southern Nigeria. They are riveted round the leg at an early age 
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—shaped like an inverted 
cone, and several yards in 
circumference. In the heart 
of the cone is a pool of boiling 
water, and as the ‘Fishpot’ 
is just at the edge of the 
Yellowstone Lake, with the 
waters of the lake partly sur- 
rounding it, those who are 
lucky with the rod may 
stand on the outer or rocky 
part of the cone, catch a fish 
in the cool waters of the lake, 
and, without removing it 
from the hook, drop it into 
the ‘Fishpot’ and boil it.” 
The bottom photograph, 
which was taken at a fair in 
Bengal, shows a_ black- 
bearded fakir, or religious 
eta ascetic, seated on a bed of 


Vne * Fishpot,” a remarkable natural pheno- 
menon tn Yellowstone Park—You can catch a 
fish in the lake and boil it in the hot water 
of this pool without removing it from the hcok. 


women of Southern Nigeria will endure 
for the sake of vanity or fashion. The 
extraordinary brass anklets they are 
wearing, shaped like gramophone re- 
cor:ls, are riveted on to their legs at an 
ear.y age, and are never again taken off. 
Waking in them, as will be readily 
imagined, is very difficult, and necessi- 
tates keeping the legs far apart; while 
running is altogether out of the question. 
The discs are kept highly polished, and 
when the women walk in long files to 
market the sight of their anklets flashing 
in the sun excites the envy of their 
poorer but more comfortable sisters. 
“In September last,” writes a corre- 
spondent in Wyoming, U.S.A., I made 
a trip through the Yellowstone National 
Park, a veritable wonderland. Here is 
one of the pictures taken on the journey, 
showing a freak of Nature called the 
‘Fishpot. This * Fishpot’ is a rock 
formaticn—probably of volcanic origin 


Treasure Island” of the South Atlantic—The uninhabited island of rinided, whieh 
reputed to be full of treasure left by wreckere and pirates a ceulary eGo 


From a Photo, by P. Stammait: 


human skulls in a dingy hut. This particular individual's 
weakness was a fondness for opium and brandy ; two 
bottles of spirits and two pipes stood close to his hand. 
His emblem of sanctity was a brass spear stuck upright 
in the ground near the head of his bed. As he sat speech- 
less and motionless all day he was supposed to be very 
holy, and many of the faithful threw coppers on the ground 
in front of him. The skulls were probably just a stage 
trick to impress the simple countryfolk. 

Eight hundred miles from the mainland, far out in the 
South Atlantic, lies the rocky, uninhabited island of 
Trinidad, which is reputed to be full of treasure left by 
pirates and wreckers nearly a hundred years ago. These 
amiable gentry made the lonely island a rendezvous from 
which they preyed upon sailing ships blown out of their 
course to the Horn and becalmed in these inhospitable seas. 
Somewhere in the recesses of the island, according to all 
accounts, a rich store of g-iden treasure lies hidden, and an 
expedition to search for it has recently been projected. 
Our photograph shows the crew of an Antarctic whaler, 
on her way south, gazing interestedly at this reputed 
“ Treasure Island.” 


Avo Indian fakir sitting on a bed of skulls. 
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Man and His Needs 


Hole- To the bachelor wao finds it 
Proot dificult to keep his hosiery en- 

tirely innocentof ‘‘ventilation’’ 
Socks at the toes and heels the ‘‘hole- 


roof’ socks have come as a positive boon. 
hen this brand of sock first came on the 
market it was not a great success inasmuch as 
the material employed in their manufacture was 
coarse and fibrous. Today, however, ‘hole- 
proof ”’ socks are as soft andsilky in texture as 
one could wish. So popular is this sock becom- 
ing that the ‘‘ insurance ’”’ given with every half 
dozen pairs will probably soon be eliminated. We 
never yet heard of a claim being made in respect 
to these socks, though perhaps some of our read- 
ershave Anyway, the brilliant mind that first 
conceived the ‘“hole-proof’’ sock deserves the 
thanks of all bachelors. 


A reader writes to ask if it is 


The 

Wrist not considered somewhat ‘‘ef- 
= feminate” to wear a wrist 
Watch watch: We do not think so. 


During these summer days it seems to us a very 
sensible plan to carry a watch on the wrist see- 
ing that no waistcoat is worn and the ticket 
pocket of the trousers is scarcely the place for it. 
e have a lively recollection of putting our 
watch in this receptacle one day and then lean- 
ing over a boat to bring in some fisiing tackle, 
with the result that our timepiece was reduced 
toa pocket full of fragments. Since then we 
have worn a stout leather wristlet and carried 
our watch in that. There is certainly nothing 
very effeminate about it and we have no _ hesita- 
tion in advising our readers to carry their watch 
in the same way when not wearing a waistcoat. 


Popularit: We were somewhat startled 
a » the other day to read the fol- 
»,  lowinginan English contem- 
“Flannels rary entitled the Sailor and 
Cutter: ‘‘Whilea flannel shirt is all that can be 
desired for comfort and appearance, flannel 
trousers are cnen to question on the score of 
convenience. Observe a gymnast performing 
evolutions in an arena. He must have foot- 
straps attached to the hottoms of his trousers to 
prevent them from forming a series of concer- 
tina pleats along his limbs, yet these foot-straps 
retard the full expansion and exercise of the 
muscles of the legs and body. The cricketer, 
the tennis-player, and the oarsman would benefit 
reatly if they adopted knickers or shorts, and 
feel fresher after a day's exertions.’’ We hardly 
think that the writer of this knew exactly what 
he was talking about. Flannel trousers, we 
imagine, will remain popular for a good many 
seasons yet. 
The A correspondent. writes to 
point out that the frock-coat is 
Disappearing siowly but surely taking a back 
Frock seat in popular favor. It is 
now seldom seen, he says, even among the best- 
dressed men who have discarded it for smartly 
cut morning coats. He would like to know the 
reason: Well,we imagine that the tendency of the 
present day towards comfort and ease is the real 
cause of the frock-coat's disfavor. However, we 
think there will always be a public for the frock- 


coat, for it suits some men_ better than anything 
else, and when well cut and properly worn gives 
an air of smartness and distinction that makes a 
strong appeal. 
Keeping Fit Summer heat, we are told, af- 
in fects the fittest of us adversely 
at times, making us feel listless 
Summer aad unpleasantly limp. One 
of the very best methods of avoiding this hot 
weather lassitude is to get a pair of ‘‘flesh- 
gloves’’ and have a daily rub down with them. 
‘Their cost is small and their regular use keeps 
the skin ‘n perfect health, tones up the circule- 
tion, ana mikes one feel ten years younger. 
And then, of course, One must pay attent or to 
one’s diet Heating foods and ‘“‘heavy’’ drinks 
should he avoided. Cider is a good drink for the 
hot wether, but it should be a well-known and 
tried brand. Otherwise, it may do more harm 
than good. 


The According to Dr Schofield, the 
ollowing are the proportions 

Perfect of the perfect human figure, 
Figure and those readers who ‘admire 


themselves” from a physical culture point of 
view may find it interesting to see how near 
they come to the measurements here mentioned. 
“Let the person stand with feet together and out- 
stretched arms. His breadth should now be equal 
to hs height; and the four sides of a perfect 
square will, on a perfect figure, touch the soles 
ot the feet, the crown of the head, and te tips 
of the fingers. Of the height the hand should 
measure one-tenth part, the fcrearm one quarter, 
the head one-eighth, the face one-tenth, the leg 
from knee-cap to foot one-fourth; whilst the 
greatest width of the chest should measure one 
fifth, the least width of chest one-sixth; the 
breadth of the nostrils should equal the length of 
the eye, the mouth should be half as long again; 
the forehead should b2 the same breadth as the 
nose is long.”” Such a figure is a perfect human 


structure. 
A This summer has certainly 
Good made something of a record in 
respect to rain—the down-fall 
Raincoat being in excess of that for 


many years past. Our readers need not be told 
that one of the most important items of a man’s 
“outfit”? should be a thoroughly reliable and pre- 
sentable raincoat. A fair price for a good gar- 
ment is never wasted and it always pays one to 
go toareliable house. Whether one pays three 
dollars or thirty it is quite possible to get a gar- 
ment that has a smart and ‘‘chic’’ appearance, 
though we do not suggest that the material will 
be the same. These raincoats are made in all 
weights and any reader who wants further ad- 
v ce on the subject has only to drop us a line, not 
forgetting to enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope. 


Double We have had a good many 
Gri letters regarding those ‘‘double 
Pp grip” garters which are be- 
Garters coming so popular. Our ad- 


vice is requested: Well, as we mentioned before, 
we always considered that one “‘grip’’ was suffi- 
cient, but having tried the ‘‘doubles’”’ w2 cannot 
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A Sweeping 


Marking the End of the 
Creations of Yesteryear 
—the Styles that Were 
and Are No More. 


Absolutely the first actual streamline in America 
—the first car of the high-speed, long-stroke, ball- 
bearing motor type, the lightest car of its class, the 
biggest car for the money. 

Just as the fuel-saving Detroiter type of motor made 
a clean sweep at the Indianapolis races, driving 
the first four winners across the line— 

Just as this matchless car fairly swept the convention 
of Detroiter dealers off their feet when it was 
unveiled for the first time— 

So has its instant popularity won a sweeping victory 
everywhere. Dealers and buyers from coast to 
coast are writing, wiring, coming. 

Here is the limit of beauty, durability, value. Thirty- 
five special features give the last extreme in re- 
finement—and they all come in the list price— 
they are not ‘‘extras.”” 

The Detroiter, like the Gold Standard, is the basis for 
calculating your money’s worth. Send to-day for 
our illustrated folder. See a Detroiter dealer. 
Put in your order early. 


BRIGGS-DETROITER COMPANY 


5008 Holbrook Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
Other models, without starters, $850 to $925 


A Few of the Features 
for 1915 


Less than 2800 pounds. 

112-inch wheelbase. 

82 horsepower. 

Worm-driven siient starting motor. 

Full-floating rear axle. 

S%point platform rear spring sus- 
pension. 

Actual one-man top, 

Four %-inch doors, 

Non-skid rear t.res. 

20-operation body finish. 

Fuel tank in cowl. 

Ventilating, rain- vision windshield. 

Ball bearings throughout. 

Multiple disc clutch in oil. 

Duplex tire carrier in rear. 

‘Tulite searchlig’ 

Positive gasoline i 

Electric-fiash oil gauge. 

a £0.25 miles per gallon of fuel, 
00 miles to quart ob lebricant) 

Wilard LBA Bat 


Other /modele without starters 
50 to $925. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers; 


“STANDING ON AA Patna’ SUPPORTED ON EACH SIDE BY A SHIPMATE, I STRETCHED AS 
AS I COULD AND WAVED MY OILSKIN COAT.” 


SEE PAGE 511. 
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EIGHT DAYS 
ON A 


CAPSIZED SHIP. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WIGFULL. 


Do you know what it feels like, dear reader, to go without food for eight days? The author of 
this moving story, with two companions, went through the ordeal on the slippery, wave-swept 
bottom of a capsized vessel, adrift in the Baltic. Ice-cold winds and seas lashed them continually, 
and though they were in the track of shipping and close to land, nobody caught sight of them. 
They carved a last message to their friends on the ship’s keel, and day by day their hopes of 
salvation ebbed away till at last one pvor lad’s heart broke; he first became insane, and then 
died quietly in his sleep. Rescue came for the other two in the very nick of time. The 
German Emperor was so interested in the case that he had a special report sent to him, with the 
survivors’ photographs. 


BEGAN my seafaring career on the 
small coasters of the Baltic and 
North Sea—a rough life and a hard 
one. At the mature age of sixteen I 
~ was an “‘ able-bodied seaman,” doing 
a man’s work on the Anna Rebecca of Breiholz, 
a small port near Rendsburg, Schleswig-Holstein. 
She registered about a hundred and forty-five 
tons, and was a vessel of old Dutch build. A 
galliot they called her—sharp, or rather round, 
fore and aft, carrying the main gear on the fore- 
mast and a small sai! on her so-called mizzen- 
mast. She had no wheel, but was steered by 
the old-fashioned tiller. The house, living 
quarters, and galley combined, stood aft, in front 
of the mizzen-mast. 

August 27th, 1906, saw us beating out of 
Memel,* a seaport in eastern Germany, with a 
cargo of lumber and a high deck-load, it being 


* By a curious cuincidence. our issue for September, 1903, con- 
tained an account of a galliot, also bound from Memel, which 
overturned and imprisoned her captain inside her hull.—{Ep.] 

Vol. xxxiii.—36. 


summer time. Our destination was Oldenburg, 
in western Germany. It was blowing from the 
north, a fair wind across the Baltic, but it came 
in puffs, good and heavy sometimes and not 
exactly to my liking, though I did not say so ; 
the “ old man ”—Captain K—, I'll call him— 
did not like anybody butting into his affairs. 

The nearer we got to the lighthouse at the end 
of the breakwater, the harder the wind blew. 
Another tack, and we cleared the lighthouse just 
by a ship’s length and shot out into the white- 
crested rollers of the Baltic Sea. 

It was not long before the old Anna Rebecca 
started her bad-weather dance, shipping great 
green seas which drenched us to the skin. The 
anchor lashed, we secured our only boat and 
coiled up our ropes for immediate use. Soon it 
became necessary to take in the jibs and spanker. 
Then we double-reefed the mainsail and furled 
the topsail—not an easy job by any means in 
that weather. Even under the little canvas left 
the vessel listed heavily to port. To ballast her 
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weather-side we shifted some of the lumber and 
lashed all the heavy gear we could find, such as 
spars, hawsers, chains, and ropes to the starboard 
preventer-rail. Then, at last, we had a little 
time to remember we were hungry. 

It had grown dark by then, and our last meal 
had been breakfast. I took the tiller from 
Fritz, the only other member of our crew. We 
were one hand short, men being scarce in Memel. 
This made the work harder for us, but it could 
not be helped. Fritz started a fire to warm up 
some pork chops and fix up a lunch of some kind. 
Miss Anna Rebecca, however, was making heavy 
weather of it ; cooking was impossible, and we 
had to take our lunch cold. Then our night 
watch began. 

Up aloft, amidst the rigging, a thousand 
demons seemed to be howling and shrieking. 
The weather-shrouds and back-stays, taut to 
the breaking point, hummed under the strain, 
and some slack ropes were beating a tattoo 
against the masts. In the west, against a sky 
as black as pitch, distant lightning appeared now 
and then. A short but heavy sea, seemingly 
furious at our resistance, thundered against our 
starboard-bow, breaking green and phosphores- 
cent over our weather-rail, washing before it 
everything that was not securely lashed or 
otherwise fastened. 

As the wild night passed slowly by the 
labouring vessel listed more and more to port. 
The port side-light in the mizzen-rigging was 
washed out by the heavy sea. I tried to relight 
it several times, but it was always extinguished 
again, and at last I gave it up. Nobody would 
have seen us, anyway, buried as we were under 
mountains of water. 

It must have been about midnight when we 
hauled down the forestay-sail. After furling it 
I stood alone for a minute to make sure every- 
thing was secure. The inner jib had blown out 
of its ropes when we took it in, and its sheets 
had fouled with the jibboom guides. To clear 
them then had been impossible ; there might be 
a chance of doing it now. 

Suddenly a great sea, hissing, foaming, and 
roaring, broke over the bows, hurling me back- 
wards into the boat behind me. ‘Tons of water 
dragged me down to leeward. I had to do 
something if I did not want to go overboard, 
and do it quickly. Just in the nick of time I got 
a hold on one of the thwarts and hung on for 
dear life. Slowly the Anna Rebecca rose, shaking 
and dripping, but still defiant, out of the smother 
of foam. I watched my chance, and reached 
the deckload and the weather-rail just in time 
to miss another huge breaker, which buried the 
bows of the good old ship. Below me, where 
I had been a minute ago, there was nothing but 


a boiling, whirling flood of water. The lee-side 
of the deck-load was awash. 

Going aft, I relieved Fritz at the tiller again, 
and he, poor boy, fell asleep on the water- 
breaker, undisturbed by the tempests that raged 
around him and the salty spray which rattled 
on his oilskins. I envied him, knowing that 
I could not have slept even if I had had the 
opportunity. My neck grew stiff from looking 
aloft, watching the sail to keep the ship hard by 
the wind. In my wet clothes, with the water 
standing knee-high in my sea boots, I began to 
feel cold. Daylight seemed not far away when 
I asked Fritz to give me a spell at the tiller. 
It was then about four o’clock in the morning. 3 
Captain K—— came on deck just as I entered 
the house. I took off my heavy leather sea © 
boots, intending to change my stockings. Some- 
where in my bunk were dry ones, but whilst 
searching for them I was astonished to find my 
mattress afloat. Both lee bunks were full of 
water, which, gurgling and splashing, was doing 
its best to spoil every stitch of clothing and the 
rest of my possessions stowed away in my sleeping 
compartment. 

In the darkness surrounding me the noises 
the old ship made were even more weird than the 
fury of Nature outside. I could not shake off 
the impression that the Anna Rebecca was singing 
her death-song, and I wondered whether we 
should be included in her funeral, and hoped 
we should not. 

I did not get a chance to change my foot- 
wear. The old man called me out to jump for- 
ward and let go the peak halliard. He would 
wear ship, he said, and steer for some port along 
the coast. We were about forty miles westward 
of Memel then, if I remember right, and a little 
to the southward. I knew quick action was 
needed, and flew out on deck, on top of the deck- 
load and forward in my stockinged feet. Day 
had begun to dawn, and in the dim light I could 
better take in the plight we had sailed ourselves 
into. The main boom touched the water, the 
lee preventer-rail was hidden in a mass of foam, 
and walking would have been easier on the 
ship’s side than on the deck-load. The sea was 
rougher than before, and the wind had increased. 
Dark leaden clouds concealed the sky, and only 
a small light spot in the west showed the “ hole ” 
which admitted the wind. 

Clinging to the rail for support while running, 
I reached the mast and found the peak halliard 
jammed between the cleat and the shifted 
deck-load. In that weather I could not have 
cleared it in a thousand years. To cut it was 
the only thing left to do. My numb fingers 
fumbled for the knife I had in one of my pockets, 
covered by my oilskin trousers. The ship 
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listed heavily to port, rendering it necessary for 
me to get a handhold. Again I tried to find my 
knife, but it was of no use—I was too late. 

Slowly but surely the ship listed more and more 
till she lay on her side, and gave up, tired of 
the fight against the elements. Her masts lay 
even with the water, but the belly of the big 
mainsail still balanced her. Over her side rushed 
the waves, eager to finish the work of the wind. 
I stood on the foremast, clutching at the deck- 
load beside me, amidst a whirlpool of tossing 
waters. Somehow I reached the ship’s side 
above me, just in time to see Captain K—— 
and the boy crawl forward from their places aft. 
‘Jur first thought was of the boat. If we could 
get her clear, we stood a good chance of saving 
ourselves from what looked like certain death. 
She was floating upright under the lee of the 
hull, held by a chain lashing to the starboard 
forward bitts. It took me only a second to get 
down into the boat, but the plug was missing, 
and she filled rapidly. Tearing madly at her 
chain, lashing every time the hull of the ship 
rose out of the sea, the boat nearly threw me 
out. I could hardly keep my balance in her 
while I tried desperately to plug the drain-hole 
in her bottom. Looking up from my task, 
I saw the captain wave at me. I could not hear 
what he shouted, but I understood that there 
was danger near, and acted accordingly. From 
the comparative safety of the ship’s side I could 
see a great wave coming, seeemingly high as the 
heavens. 

I leapt out of the boat and held on to the lan- 
yards of the rigging. Then, with a crash, the 
wave broke over us. The force of it turned me 
completely over, flattening me down against the 
planks, and forcing every bit of breath out of me. 

When the water cleared away, leaving us 
gasping for air, but still alive and unhurt, our 
boat was gone ; we saw it drifting, bottom up, 
two or three ship-lengths away. Another wave 
lifted us high on its crest, and with a ring of 
breaking steel the chain-lashings of our deck-load 
gave away, and the lumber, freed from its bonds, 
began to distribute itself over the Baltic Sea. 

Meanwhile, Captain K—— was unreeving the 
gaff topsail halliard and knotting it to the 
chain-plates. He was quite cool, and acted as 
though used to shipwrecks of this sort. While 
he worked the masts broke off short, and very 
slowly, giving us a chance for our lives, the Anna 
Rebecca turned turtle and drifted—bottom up— 
a lone black hulk amidst the mountainous waves 
of that howling north-west storm. 

We had no time to do much thinking about 
ways and means of escape. Action was the 
main thing essential. Following the movements 
of the turning hull, we crawled over her slippery 


bottom, keeping a tight hold on the skipper’s 
gaff topsail halliard, till we got to the keel. For 
a time it seemed as if the ship might right herself 
again, but soon she settled in the trough of the 
sea. Presently the anchors and cables, which 
had slipped overboard to the bottom, began 
tightening while dragging over the sand below 
the shallow water, and her head came up to the 
wind. This was a stroke of luck, for we could 
not have clung to our dangerous position had 
the ship continued rolling in the trough of the 
sea. 

With her head towards the sea the bows broke 
the weight of the water to a certain extent, 
throwing it high in the air. Nevertheless, our 
plight seemed almost hopeless. It was broad 
daylight now. With our knees against the star- 
board side of the keel we held on to the rope 
that the skipper had fastened in the chain-plates. 
But for his thoughtfulness we should not have 


‘weathered that storm. The ship’s bottom, 


slippery and slimy, gave us no hand-hold what- 
ever. All around us the deck-load floated, tossed 
hither and thither, and continually thrown 
against the hull by the angry sea. Sharp-edged 
planks rushed past us, cutting like knives where 
they touched the bare flesh of our hands, arms, 
and faces. 

The Anna Rebecca lay low in the water, pro- 
truding from it only about four feet. The 
tremendous force of the sea often washed our 
knees from their hold on the keel, dragging our 
bodies out flat along the ship’s bottom. How 
we ever kept our position amid the confusion of 
water and lumber over, under, and around us is 
a puzzle to me. However, we did. Death 
seemed very near, but life was too valuable to 
be given up without a fight. We even tried, 
though in vain, to secure some of the planks ; 
they might come in handy to build a raft. 
Every attempt we made to rescue ourselves, 
however, failed ; we were destined to stick to 
the ill-fated vessel. 

The days following are to me more like a 
terrible nightmare. I can only try to relate 
what happened as I remember it, and even that 
cannot half explain to anyone who has not been 
in a similar situation what we had to undergo. 

Slowly the timbers of our deck-load parted 
company with us, drifting faster than the hulk. 
Some passing ship might notice the planks, we 
thought, and come to our assistance. It was a 
ray of hope, though floating lumber is no 
uncommon sight on the Baltic and little atten- 
tion is paid to it. 

Our spirits rose when the slack of our “ life- 
line,” hanging over the port side, fouled some- 
where below the water-line and held firmly, so 
that by tightening and shortening the line we 
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“Her masta lay even with the water, but the belly of the big mainsail still balanced 
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her. Over her side rushed the waves, eager to finish the work of the wind.” 
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had a bridle across the ship's bottom from one 
side to the other. To this bridle we lashed 
ourselves and could then sit astride the keel 
with our backs towards the weather, the third 
man having the bridle in his lap. Sometimes 
the force of the sea would slide us against each 
other along the keel, but the bridle always 
stopped us and prevented our being washed over 
the side. 

From below in the water provisions and scraps 
of our belongings began to appear. A lump of 
butter floated alongside something that looked 
like my brand-new shore clothes, and some 
“salt horse”? collided with a cigar-box. Later 
in the day the hatches came up, only to leave us 
again as if surprised at seeing us where we were. 
Alongside the hull the broken main-mast kept 
watch, diving and shooting up again out of the 
briny deep and swaying drunkenly. The mizzen- 
mast towed astern. The bowsprit later followed 
the mainmast’s example, until after some days 
they all left us, like our boat and the deck-load. 
. Phat first morning Fritz remembered a few 
slices of bread in one of his pockets, and good- 
heartedly shared it with us. It was soaked with 
salt water, but it was food, the last thing edible 
we were to take for a long while. I have often 
wondered since whether that bite of bread had 
anything to do with our “ sticking it out,” 
whether it did not sustain life just long enough 
to make our rescue possible. If so I owe my 
life to Fritz’s good heart. Poor fellow! I shall 
never forget him. 

The weather remained the same. It was cold 
despite the season, even in oilskins, and we were 
soaking wet. Thirst set in and we longed for 
rain, but none came. Though we strained our 
eyes and kept a constant look-out, no vessel hove 
in sight. We knew we were not far from land, 
but the thick atmosphere and the flying spray 
prevented us secing any distance, Little was 
said during the day except a word of cheer 
expressed in a rather hopeless voice at long 
i vals. 
sis bothered us, so did thirst ; but they 
were nothing compared to the terrible inactivity 
—the long hours of waiting fora sign of rescue 
which never seemed to come. Hours stretched 
into days while we were watching, always watch- 
ing the horizon for a ship, for a smoke-wreath 
even, or for land. Around us, as far as the eve 
could reach, was nothing but a monotonous 
waste of water, whipped into foam and spray 
by the storm. Above us a grey sinister sky 
looked solemnly down upon what was left. of 
the Anna Rebecca and us three forsaken beings. 

The wind fell a little after dark, but only a 
little. ‘The sea remained rough, a sign that there 
was more wind to come. My eyes were heavy 


with sleep, and my shipmates were no better off. 
We dozed during the intervals, short as they 
were, between waves, wishing for daylight all 
through that sleepless, cruelly long night. 
I thought of home quite a lot, and the comforts 
of life ashore, of a square meal, a drink of water. 
fresh and clear; and of the end of our suffering, 
no matter how. 

Towards morning the green side light and 
masthead light of a passing steamer filled us with 
expectations, but the lights faded away. Our 
shouts could never have reached across the 
intervening water, and if they could, nobody 
would have scen us in the dark of night. 

At last the long-wished-for new day set in, 
and with it the wind increased. The sea began 
her old battle for our destruction. Our stomachs 
also were awake, and imperiously demandc1 
their rights. We were utterly worn out. Our 
limbs were stiff and numb from our cramped 
position, and the coal tar on the ship’s bottom 
had taken away the best part of my stockings 
and actually began eating into my feet. Captain 
k had lost his hat, and was weathering the 
storm bareheaded. The salt accumulated in our 
clothes made our skins itch, while the wind dried 
our faces till cracks began to appear on our 
cheeks and foreheads, and each twitching of the 
features hurt like a thousand pinpricks. 

There was no sign of rain, and we began 
to quench our thirst with sea water. We knew 
it would only-add to our agony, and took very 
small quantities, but drink we felt we must have. 

During the day the sea was rougher than ever, 
and we must have drifted a long way to the 
eastward. Our “ bridle” held, but we began to 
fear it might snap, and considered other means 
of ensuring our safety, but could not think of 
anything. ‘The air confined in the hull was 
slowly escaping, as we could see by the bubbles 
along her seams, and the ship settled lower and 
lower in the water, exposing us to the fury of 
the sea. There lay our greatest danger. We 
were sure the lumber in the hold of the wreck 
would keep her afloat, but once waterlogged she 
would be like a dead thing in the water. Once 
her buoyancy had gone, the waves would make 
short work of us. . ‘ 

We continued our look-out for land or ships. 
but nothing came in sight. All our strane 
eyes saw was wave after wave In endless suc: 
cession, and the same lowering sky, back 
came, covering the sea with a veil of a 
The wind continued strong, and gave us no chant. 
even to doze. 

Another day dawned under the same io 
conditions—no ship or land in sight, ane 
Baltic as rough as before. That ape 
a lucky one for me. I chanced to 
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hewing tobacco that had so far escaped my 
It is hard to explain how 
much comfort there is hidden in so small a matter 
as a “chew” of tobacco; everything seemed 
brighter, and our plight not half so bad as before. 


Fritz did not chew, but Captain K—— and I. 


were soon busy extracting every bit of nourish- 
ment, poison, or whatever else tobacco contains. 
Somehow it stopped the agony of hunger, the 
nicotine probably deadening the nerves. The 
juice gone, we swallowed the remaining tasteless 
leaves. Nourishing or not, they helped to fill 
out the aching emptiness just above our belts. 

Though we tried to make ourselves believe 
otherwise, we had at last to admit that the 
weather was taking a turn for the worse. With 
each sea our “ bridle” tightened under our 
weight like a fiddlestring, and we feared it could 
not hold much longer. The end below the 
water was bound to chafe, and might give way 
at any minute. Captain K—— proposed to 
drill_a hole through the keel, reeve off some of 
our rope, and lash ourselves to that. The ship 
was oak built, and the keel a solid piece of wood 
about one and a half feet high and seven or 
eight inches thick. My broken knife was our 
only available tool, and hardly fit for that kind 
of work ; still, the experiment was worth trying. 
The skipper secured himself by fastening the 
end of our spare rope around his waist, and 
cautiously moved aft along the keel. We 
slacked away the rope till he reached a place 
not far from the sternpost. Here he started 
working, while we watched for dangerous seas 
and warned him as they drew near. 

He had been busy there away astern for the 
lest part of the day, when the long-expected 
happened. A huge breaker came towards us 
from the west, white-capped with hissing foam. 
We heard the skipper call to us to look out and 
hold on to whatever we could. Then the wave 
broke over us, burying us and the ship com- 
pletely. To me it seemed as if I were sinking, 
shooting downward with a terrific speed, dragged 
by the bridle to which I was lashed. All the 
blood in my body went into my head, till I 
thought I could stand it no longer. 

Unable to hold my breath, "T inhaled water 
into my lungs. Dizziness overcame me. 
s death-hold upon me, and I felt 
myself shipping along the ‘ship's bottom, with 
Fritz scrambling somewhere near me. Then 
} knew the bridle had broken. Again something 
acid us, The water above me showed green, and 
Something pulled on our lashings. Then the 
water ceared away, and, gasping for air, and 
more tl-an half drowned, Fritz and I found our- 
selves overboard, hugging the ship's side at the 
waterline, the fast end of our bridle holding us 
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down, while Captain K kept us above 
water with the rope’s end intended for his safety, 
holding us, so to speak, between the heavens and 
the bottom of the deep blue sea. 

Fritz hung below me. Trapped as we were, 
I could not move out of his way to give him 
a chance to save himself. Delay was dangerous. 
The old man could not hold us for ever. The 
next sea might wash him overboard. Then all 
of us would be lost, for nobody could have got 
back on to the slippery bottom of the Avna 
Rebecca from those heaving waters. 

It was hard work getting clear of my lashings. 
Time and again the fast end of our bridle 
pulled me below the water. To untie the knots 
was impossible, and I had to pull myself out of 
the loop that held me to the bridle. The rope 
leading up to Captain K lay flat against 
the planks, and all his weight held it there, 
and up that rope I pulled “myself hand over 

hand, to safety, my fingers jammed and bleeding, 
my knuckles skinned and bruised. Then, with- 
out a second’s stop, the skipper and I proceeded 
to get Fritz back to where we were. Poor boy ! 
He tried hard to follow my example, only to 
fall back when his strength gave out. We 
moved forward, hauling in the slack of the 
rope as we went. Fritz. unable to help himself, 
was a dead weight at our hands. Several times 
it seemed as if we should have to give him up to 
the waves that threatened to wash us off the 
wreck, but at last, after efforts almost super- 
human, we managed to save him from a cruel 
fate. 

With knees against the keel and hands clutch- 
ing the rope, we could call ourselves lucky once 
more, while the skipper continued drilling the 
hole through the keel. Finally the work was 
accomplished, a rope’s end rove off, and to this 
we lashed ourselves, pretty safe now from being 
washed away. Here, near the sternpost, away 
aft, the sea did not trouble us very much. The 
water still swept around our feet, and the spray 
still kept us wet, but, save for an occasional 
heavy breaker, the force of the waves spent itself 
before reaching us. 

We tried to get some sleep, but our sitting 
position kept our limbs so cramped that bending 
~of the body forrest was not to be thought of. 
Tired as we were, we had to keep awake whether 
we wanted to or. not. My head would drop 
down on my chest time after time, only to be 
rudely jerked up again when another spray hit 
me from behind and the cold salt water ran down 
my back. This continuous nodding tired the 
muscles of my neck till I could stand it no 
longer. I tried to let my head hang over 
backwards, but had to give up the attempt 
because it made breathing so hard. 
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Night was slowly 
coming on, but not so 
our well-deserved rest. 
The wind grew stronger 
and the sea higher. 
gulls began to circle 
around the wreck, car- 
ried towards us from the 
west. I noticed Captain 
K watching the 
eastern horizon very in- 
tently. Following _ his 
gaze, I saw something 
like land through the 
hazy atmosphere. For a 
while I thought I was 
mistaken, and _ said 
nothing about it, but it 
came out clearer and 
plainer the darker it 
grew, and then suddenly 
from the south-east, like 
a star of hope, a light 
flashed, disappeared, and 
flashed again. Over 
there was life, there was 
land. We would be seen 
and released from the 
death-grip of these cruel, 
murderous waves! That 
light marked the village 
of Rossitten, and to us 
it meant life, new hope, 
and the end of our 
struggles. The sand- 
hills of the Kurische 
Nehrung showed dark 
against the sky ere night 
shrouded everything in 
her pitchly black. But 
the hight kept on a-blink- 
ing to remind us, I 
imagined, not to give 
up, that people ashore 
would notice us before 
long, and come out to 
help us. 

Another day began to 
dawn, but we did not 
care much, There would 
te and in sight, and rescue would be near. 

Presently, down in the south, a light began to 
dance on the waves, vanishing, reappearing, and 
coming gradually nearer. Now there was a green 
light below the white, and now a red one also. 
A steamer was coming our way ! 

Slowly—oh, so slowly—the boat came nearer, 
until by the light of early morning we could 
make out her shape, colour, and rig. We sat 


ae 


“Up that rope I pulled myself 


watching her, waiting for her to get within 
speaking distance. We were sure she had seen 
us, because she kept her course. A little longer, 
and a boat would be lowered, and we should 
be taken off. We should be able to rest and 
to eat and drink. Of course, we must not over- 
fill our empty stomachs. Captain K—— told 
us a small quantity of beef tea would be sufficient 
nourishment till we got ashore and in care of 
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band over hand to safety.” 


a doctor. That would not be long, anyway, 
because the boat seemed to he bound for 
Memel. 

On she came, rolling with the sea on her 
beam, her funnel belching clouds of black 
smoke. We could make out her fixtures, even 
the seams in her decks, so near was she. Then 
suddenly she held off just a point or so towards 
the coast, changing her course in plain sight of 


us. Was it possible that 
she had not seen us ? 
Perhaps it was only a 
manceuvre to get around 
us to come up again and 
get us under her lee, but 
she could have done 
that without going 
around our stern, It was 
our turn now. We had. 
to call her attention in 
case she had not sighted 
us. Standing on the keel, 
supported on each side 
by a shipmate, I 
stretched as: high as 
I could and waved my 
oilskin coat. All three of 
us shouted our loudest, 
but no signal answered 
us from the steamer. 
though we kept on yell- 
ing and waving till our 
lungs threatened te 
burst. Then, hoarse and 
exhausted, we fell back, 
while the steamer kept 
on, her course, leaving 
us well-nigh heart- 
broken. : 
She stcamed on, her 
smoke a sign that there 
was such a thing as life 
somewhere in this world, 
while around us every- 
thing signified death and 
destruction. Above us 
seagulls shrieked, mock- 
ing us in our plight , and 
the new day gave us 
nothing but a promise of 
continued bad weather 
and more wind. The 
land loorked up high and 
clear, but it looked for- 
bidding. There weresand- 
dunes as far as the eye 
could reach marked with 
two dark spots where, 
under the shelter of son e 
woods, the villages of Schwarzort and Rossitten 
hold their own on the east side of the Kuriscl e 
Nehrung against the ever-encroaching sand. 
The storm still set us towards the shore, but 
the water was shallower, and the anchors got 
a better hold on the bottom, slowing down 
our drift considerably. To the north, in line 
with the slowly-disappearing steamer, the smoke 


.of the saw-mills and factories of Memel darkened 
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the sky. There sounded the noise of the busy 
world; there men went about their daily work, 
all unconscious of our misery. 

I remembered the story of a North Pole 
expedition, and the hardships of the survivors. 
They had eaten boiled leather for days before 
a relief party found them. Theirs was different 
leather from ours, of course, byt hunger is a cruel 
teacher, and after telling Captain K- about it 
I straightway began chewing a slice of his sea- 
boot. It was tough, too tough to be swallowed, 
and bitter besides, but it kept my stiffened jaws 
moving. Later we cut strips of leather into small 
cubes, filled our mouths with them, and washed 
them down with salt water, dipped fresh from 
the briny deep in a sou’-wester. The memory of 
it makes me shudder ; the taste of the salt water 
comes back to me, and with it the flavour of the 
leather. I often wonder how we stood it all, but 
we did. 

The day waned, and another night of terror 
began. Things around us took on ghostiy shapes. 
Voices called to me from the gurgling waters, 
arms beckoned from the waves, but I fought the 
temptation away. There was a mother waiting 
for my return, a mother who would grieve and 
weep if she never heard from me again. 
There was the light, too, always blinking and 
telling me that life was sweet and worth fighting 
for, cautioning me to hope and to wait, as others 
had had to wait. 

Saturday morning came, with the land nearer 
than ever. The wind was about nor’-west, and 
set us a little to the southward. Here and there 
the grey clouds permitted the blue sky to have 
a peep at us, and the storm abated more and 
more, till it was almost calm. The white-caps 
disappeared from the waves, and the wreck 
lay still, softly swinging to the roll of the sea. 
The sun shone warm, but the occasional light 
puffs of wind were very cold. We took off our 
clothes and laid them out on the ship’s bottom 
to dry. Captain K—— was possessed with 
a crazy idea to cut a plank out of the bottom, 
try to reach to the hold, and get lumber enough 
therefrom to build a raft. He and I worked 
for quite a time, digging the oakum from the 
seams with my broken knife, but it was too big 
a task. Fritz sat amidships, looking ahead of 
him into the sea. He drank excessively of the 
salt water, though both Captain K—— and I 
warned him time and again. He took no notice 
of us and our work, spoke little and abruptly, 
and appeared to be obsessed by one thought— 
to get away from the wreck. 

We all slept a little, taking advantage of the 
fair afternoon, and the rest did us a world of 
good. Waves splashing against the ship's sides 
and a cool breeze woke me, fecling quite refreshed, 


but terribly hungry. Our clothes had not dried 
at all, and were uncomfortably cold when we 
put them on. The sun had disappeared and the 
sky was clouded over. 

After a while my thoughts turned to home and 
the dear ones there. They might be waiting for 
news from me even then. Our ship would be 
called first overdue, then lost, not having been 
heard of since leaving Memel. A life-preserver 
or wreckage of some kind would be found some- 
where along the beach, and the final report would 
be “Sunk with all hands.” Some day the old 
Anna Rebecca might be picked up by a passing 
steamer or drift ashore. Newspapers would 
print the tidings, adding that nothing had been 
heard of the crew. Well, my mother should not 
go without a farewell, a last greeting, a sign 
that my thoughts had been of her before the 
sea won the uneven battle. The old ship herself 
should carry my message home through whoever 
found her. The sea and wind, growing in force, 
stopped my work, but before I left off I had 
carved on the ship’s bottom our names and 
addresses, the name of the ship, the number of 
days we had drifted bottom up, the date, and 
the single word “Greetings.” Oh! the irony of 
it! It made me feel as if I had signed my own 
death-warrant ; but nevertheless I was easier in 
mind. If Fate had decreed our death, this 
message would prove that, though forgotten by 
all the world, we did not forget our loved ones 
at home. 

The beach came out plainer and plainer after 
the wind rose again, and we could see the red 
building of the life-saving station of Schwarzort, 
before night brought back a storm that again 
lashed the sea into smothering foam. I felt 
fresher for the rest in the afternoon, but the 
dark of night and the weary hours of waiting 
soon caused me to nod again. Between waking 
and stupor I wondered whether the morrow, 
Sunday, was destined to bring relief or whether 
the sea would gain her ends by adding us to the 
list of her victims. From the south-east the 
Rossitten light still twinkled, but it had promised 
rescue so often that I had lost faith in it. After 
all, it was only a landmark, an outpost of civiliza- 
tion. How could I expect its custodians to 
help us or see us ? 

Pitching dreadfully, and half under water, 
the Anna Rebecca fought herself into the dawn 
of the early Sunday morning. During this the 
day of rest, we passed through the breakers of 
what I believe to be a sort of outer bar of the 
beach. We were tossed about like a nutshell, 
sometimes high on top of a wave, sometimes with 
mountains of water surrounding us, hiding the 
land from our sight. 

Over yonder, on the other side of those dunes, 
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A photograph showing the "Anna Rebecca” floating bottom up in Meme! Harbour. 


people were going tochurch. I could almost hear 
the church bells ringing. There was the life- 
saving station, supplied with apparatus of all 
kinds, and a lifeboat built for the benefit of 
unfortunates like us. Was there nobody watch- 
ing for wrecks during 9 st-rm that had, no 
doubt, thrown wreckage ot some kind ashore ? 
Was the life-saving sci vice only a name ? Could 
we only have done something ourselves, it would 
have eased our minds. Swimming ashore was 
not to be thought of. Nobody could have 
reached the beach alive through the boiling surf. 
We could not lift or slip the cables to enable 
the ship to drift faster towards the shore, and 
in any case it would have been a dangerous 
undertaking, because we should have soon found 
ourselves in the trough of the sea, and on reaching 
the breakers near the land should have drowned 
miserably while the ship broke up on the beach. 
The wind increased a little towards evening, 
and the land drew steadily nearer. When night 
engulfed us again, Rossitten lighthouse was 
almost due south. 

I was suddenly aroused from a sort of half 
sleep by Fritz, who asked, ‘‘ When shall we get 
ashore, Wilhelm?” He sat with his back 
towards the sea, facing me, and_ sheltering 
Captain K—— from the wind. I tried to 
explain to him that we should doubtless be 
taken off soon, but he hardly listened to me. 
Instead, he kept on talking, demanding a bed 
to sleep in and something to eat. He wanted 
to go below and cook supper, he said, and did 
not intend to stay with us any longer, to starve 
and die. His voice was hoarse with wrath and 
suffering, as if all the silent thoughts of the 


days of misery had broken loose in one long, 
pitiful complaint. 

I tried to reason with him, but without avail. 
His mumbling did not stop ; he would neither 
answer questions nor listen to words of cheer. 
His eyes were wide open, and he kept them 
riveted on me, while he muttered unintelligibly. 
Presently his voice sank till it was only a whisper, 
and just then the moon disappeared behind 
a cloud, leaving us in the dark. A sea washed 
along the ship’s bottom and around our legs. 
Fritz started again, begging me to stop the boys 
from hitting his legs with sticks. For a moment 
I thought I had misunderstood him, and then 
suddenly the truth dawned upon me. The poor 
boy had lost his senses! The hardships and the 
solitude of those terrible days had been too much 
for him. The skipper did not believe me at 
first, but was soon convinced, for Fritz became 
violent. He implored his mother to take him 
off the ship, worked himself into a temper when 
she did not answer him, and finally fought me, 
raving mad because I would not permit him to 
untie the knots of his lashings. He tried to 
bite, scratch, and finally to throttle me, and only 
the sea washing his feet from under him pre- 
vented him from doing real harm. 

He was too much for me to manage alone, 
but with the help of the skipper I made him 
change seats with me. Then he began to plead, 
seemingly knowing he had done wrong. I had 
never been shipmates with a maniac before, 
but thought it best to soothe him. By making 
him believe I was his mother I succeeded, and 
coaxed him to lay his head in my lap and go 
to sleep. When that did not help I ordered him 
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to do so, and then he obeyed like a tired child. 
After a while I heard him breathing evenly, and 
he was soon fast asleep. 

I pictured to myself the days to come, with 
the insane boy on our hands. Our trials had 
been hard enough without this added misery. 
How I prayed he might regain his senses during 
his sleep. His case reminded me that I also 
might share his fate; I was human, like him, 
and could not stand the strain for ever. 

Fritz slept peacefully all through the night. 
I dared not move, for fear I might wake him, 
and towards morning I fell asleep over his body, 
my head resting on his back. It did not disturb 
him, and I was glad it did not. 

At daybreak the skipper inquired about Fritz. 
The boy was quiet, and I saidso. Then a sudden 
thought flashed through my mind. Softly my 
hand stole under the collar of his coat. His 


_ back was icy cold. 


Alarmed, I lifted him from my knees and 
looked into his face. It was white as a sheet, 
the eyes were only half closed, and his heart 
had stopped beating. Poor Fritz was dead ! 

Tenderly we laid him along the keel, and 
Captain K—— tied his handkerchief over the 
boy’s face. If we ever reached land alive, he 
would go with us for a decent burial ; if not— 
well, we would stay shipmates where we were. 

Captain K—— said little. He was bitterly 
sorry for the boy. He told me that he did not 
mind the loss of his ship, but it was hard to take 
the lad ashore dead, if we ever lived to do it. 

As if satisfied with their work and pacified 
by the sacrifice of a life, wind and sea died down, 
Smilingly the sun shone from a sky dotted 
with fleecy clouds, and the afternoon was really 
warm. Just opposite us a signal mast or tele- 
graph pole marked the position of Perwelk, a 
small fishing village behind the dunes. Several 
boats were hauled up high on the sand, and on 
those we kept our eyes. One of them was 
launched by four or five men, who pulled out 
to sea and began fishing. We waved at them 
and shouted, but the distance was too great. 
They never noticed us, though they stayed out 
all that afternoon, and we could see them well 
1 doubt if they could have seen us, 
low had the Anna Rebecca settled 
in the water. The sight of those fishermen 
made us think of ieee to still the 

‘ing pain in our stomachs. 

ere le at behind the dunes told us that 
a steamer was passing Perwelk on the other 
side of the Nehrung. The dunes, desolate, grim, 
forbidding-looking, reminded me of a desert. 
There was not a sign of life, not a bit of green 
except for the woods of Schwarzort and Rossit- 
ten, which looked just like two oases. 


enough. 
however, SO 


Suddenly the Rossitten light shot its old 
message across the calm sea. I could not help 
calling Captain K——’s attention to it. It was 
different, somehow ; it seemed to be telling me 
that all would yet be well. The skipper nodded, 
and tried to make me believe'that that was also 
his opinion, but I know he considered us lost. 
Our ordeal had been so long, and hope had gone 
with the death of the boy. Our days, perhaps 
our hours, were numbered. So “ Good-night, 
beautiful but cruel world.” 

That night we lay down, lashed to the keel, 
and covered by our oilskins, near the dead boy. 
We felt no horror in sleeping close to him. 
He was one of us, and we belonged more to his 
world than that of the living. Nothing mattered 
Now ; rest was all we wanted. 

I was roused from slumber by the chill of the 
morning. The eastern sky was blood-red, and 
I wondered if it meant more bad weather. The 
ship's nose pointed towards the land, indicating 
the direction of the wind. We were drifting 
out to sea again, but I did not care much. Turn- 
ing over on my side, I slept again until the 
skipper stirred about six o’clock, and woke me. 
We discussed the weather and the possibilities of 
drifting back to sea. 

Quiet reigned again over the sandhills ashore. 
Lifeless and morose-looking, the dunes of the 
Kurische Nehrung awaited the sun to kiss into 
life whatever little beauty there is in their 
barren stretches of sand. The sea was calm. 
No watch was needed to call for assistance. 
Vessels passing would see us if they came near 
enough, whether we kept a look-out or not. 
To-morrow we might be out of sight of land, 
drifting west towards death, slow but sure. 
We had our chance of rest now, and laid ourselves 
down again amidships, where the bottom was 
widest, choosing the starboard side as the one 
more exposed to the sun if it should break through 
the clouds. ; 

I could not close my eyes at first. Gazing up 
to the sky, my thoughts turned to home, and 
gradually I fell asleep again. 

Presently a sound of some sort came to my 
ear, sensitive even in sleep. I looked around 
me, but nothing that could have made a nose 
was in sight. The water was smooth, and 4 
light breeze was blowing from the land. Only 
half awake, I turned over on my side. My eyes 
closed again, and I was just dozing off when I 
heard the sound once more. Again I searched 
the horizon and the waters around us. There 
was nothing there. Puzzled, I lifted my head 
above the keel, and then—— . 

“ Captain, there’s a boat!” I shrieked, and 
jumped up. 

The old man must have thought I had gon¢ 
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mad when he saw me, dancing with excitement, - 


laughing crazily, with tears running down my 
sore cheeks, and waving my arms and shouting 
as if everything depended on noise. 
However, he got up and convinced himself of 
the truth of my statement. There the boat was, 
not more than two ship’s lengths off, coming 
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I could not eat. I asked for water, but they 
had brought none, and blamed themselves for 
their forgetfulness. Once we were aboard, they 
shoved off, and made sail for Schwarzort. 

I remember nothing that happened after my 
last look at the Anna Rebecca until we struck 
the beach, where a forester offered us his flask 


towards us under 
full sail. ‘The men 
in her were more 
surprised than we. 
They had seen the 
-body of the boy, but 
we had been hidden 
by the keel, and our 
sudden appearance 
must have given 
them a fright, for 
they forgot to take 
in their sail, and 
slipped right past 
us. One of them 
tried to stop the 
boat’s headway 
with a boathook, 
but could not finda 
hold on the smooth 
planks of the 
wrecked vessel. 
Afraid that they 
might leave us, I 
grabbed the end of 
the hook, and very 
nearly got pulled 
overboard. They 
tacked, and then 
returned alongside. 

Rescue had come 
at last! Our days 
of misery had 
ended. Once more 
life called tous. We 


Verfchiedene Mitteitungen, 

‘ Berllu, 31. Otivser. Mm 4 September d. JS. hatie ber 
gweite Bormann der Rettungibectsfation SHwargzert,. Wirt 
JoFann Rlamy, gemetnfam mit den der Station gugeteitten 
Biihery Martin Mlamy, Gottiried Peleitisz, Johane 
SHS AG mF Midgacl Sgillsag, fanitligy and Sowarge 
att, in cinem sifenen Boote swei SGil(Fridige, den Chiff 
fityrer an8 Breigols und ben Notrofen Rudolf 

; ansRsntgsberg, die fid ctwa swei beutide 
Miciler vom Stranbe gegculiser bem Dorfe Perwell auf sem in ber 
Dfifee Licloben treisenden Brak ved Shitfes ,.Auun Meselfa” bee 
fanden, in gtinsligh exfgapftent Snftende vem Tobe de8 Gre 
trintend gerettet. Auf Befebl bes Kaifers, dee fig 
fiber den Borgang aucjigriig hat Bericht exflatter lofien, if nu ne 
meheben Rettern fiir ige tattraftiges und mmutiges Berhatieg 
bel bicfem Retiungswert burg ben Oberprafibenten der 
Proving Oftprenfien eine Sffeastlige Belobisang 
erteitt werden, 


A outting trom a German newspaper describing the rescue of Wilhelm 
Rudolf, the narrator of this story, and the captain of the "Anna Rebecca. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS, 

. Berlin, October 31st.—On September 4th last the second strokes- 
man of the life-saving station at Schwarzort, Innkeeper Johann 
Klamp, together with the following fishermen, forming part of 
the crew of that station—Martin Klamp. Gottfried Peleikis, Johann 
Schillbach, and Michael Schillbach —all belonging to Schwarzort, 
went out in an open boat and saved from death by drowning two 
shipwrecked people in a totally exhausted condition--viz., Skipper 
—, of Breiholz, and Sailor Rudolf --—. of Kinigsberg. They were 
on the wreck of the ship ‘‘ Anna Rebecca," which. with her keel 
upwards, was drifting in the Baltic, about two German miles from 
the shore, off the village of Perwelk. By order of the Emperor, who 
caused a@ detailed report to be made to him on the occurrence, the 
rescuers have been now publicly commended by the Governor-in- 
Chief of the province of Eastern Prussia for their efficient and 
brave behaviour during this work of rescue. 


A translation of the above. 


of brandy. He 
tried to cheer us, 
but we did not need 
it ; we were happy 
enough now. The 
fishermen spoke to 
him of a wagon 
and several other 
things which did 
not interest me 
then; I knew we 
should be taken 
care of, and wished 
for nothing more. 
Again we shoved 
off, sailing north- 
wards along the 
coast, and one 
more unconscious- 
ness overcame me. 
The grating sound 
of the boat’s keel 
against the sand 
told me we had 
landed. Strong 
hands laid a hold 
on the craft, and 
hauled her high up 
on the beach. : 

To the left stood 
the boathouse of 
the life-saving 
station. Our 
mizzen- mast lay 
there, half buried 


would feel solid land under foot again, and home 
was not a thing of the distant past. The dunes 
ashore seemed to greet us, the grey sky to wish 
us luck. Laughingly the waves splashed, and 
the treacherous blue sea seemed to smile. 

. How strange the voices of the men sounded 
when they asked for particulars! The sky was 
falling down on us, the horizon wavered and 
blurred, a fog had set in. I reached the bottom 
of the boat-and collapsed. The strength that 
had lasted me so far, spurred on by danger and 
the desire to live, gave out completely, and 
Nature demanded her rights. - —_ - 

Captain K—— followed me into the boat. 
The body of poor Fritz was carefully lifted into 
the bows and covered with the coats of our 
Tescuers. One of them offered me bread, but 


in the sand, and numerous planks of our deck- 
load were strewn along the beach. A wagon 
stood in readiness for us. We were lifted into 
it, and comfortably bedded in the dry, soff, 
sweet-smelling hay. The driver speeded up his 
horses, and over hills and through valleys we 
went, until at last we arrived at our destination, 
and were put to bed. : 

Under the care of a doctor and the fishet- 
folks, as well as the ladies and gentlemen visiting 
the small summer resort for the season, we soon 
got well. I suffered with rheumatism for a time, 
and, of course, felt the effects of our long fast. 
I must have been in pretty bad shape, for, as 
I was told later, I was not expected to live. | 

Fritz was buried in the little graveyard 6f 
the village, nearly all the inhabitants attending 
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his funeral. The Anna Rebecca was towed into 
Memel, righted again, and the cargo in her hold 
found wet but all there. Of our belongings not 
a thing was left. Two sides of the deck-house 
and also the roof were gone, the hatches of the 
cabin and fore-peak had been torn loose, and 
everything else washed clean away. The port 
chain-plates stil] held the chafed end of the bridle 
which had broken, nearly causing us to drown. 
The old ship was sold at auction for almost 
nothing, and is serving now—if still afloat—as 
a coal barge, oT something of the sort, in Memel 
harbour. Few people looking at the hulk would 
imagine that she still carries on her bottom the 
message of three shipwret ked men, a last fare- 
well to their loved ones at home. Her history, 
no doubt, has been forgotten by now. 

The shipwreck ol the Anna Rebecca caused 
a lot of newspaper talk. That a vessel could 
drift bottom up for more than a week in the path 
of navigation, and near the coast of a country 
proud of its life-saving serv ice, seemed incredible. 

ttracted the attention of His Majesty 


Jt even a iON 
the Kaiser, who made inquiries 1n Memel about 
and had a full 


the truth of the statements, 
report of the case, including our photographs, 
sent in to him. 

It appears tI 


foreman of the voluntary life- 
Baltic for a wreck that eventful 


ted by the lumber along the 


rat one of our rescucrs, a sort of 
ife-saving crew, 


searched the 
morning, promp 
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beach. He could not see very far from the 
boathouse, so he mounted the dunes, and 

his glasses spied what he thought to be a 
masted eel smack. Something seemed to move 
on the craft, but he was not sure. Help was 
needed, he concluded, and he straightway asked 
for permission to use ‘the life-saving boat, “Thi 
was refused, as the wreckage on the beach had 
caused so many tales of a foundered vessel to 
circulate, that at last none of them was i 
The foreman, in company with three of his 
friends, started out in his own small fishing-boat, 
They had to sail south along the shore, and land 
at intervals, climb the dunes, and get our diree- 
tion, as they could not see us from the water, 
When far enough south to sail straight out to 
sea to strike us, they set every stitch of sal 
and soon sighted the Anna Rebecca. The rest 
the reader knows. 

For their behaviour the German Emperor 
honoured them with public praise, made known 
in nearly every German newspaper. 

Captain K—— returned home to Schleswig 
Holstein by steamer, an honoured guest of the 
master and the company that owned her. 

Jast I heard from him he was mate on a 
plying between ports on the River Elbe. 

‘As for myself, 1 have sailed deep water sintt 
then, and on my trips a good many exciting 
things have happened ; but I am thankful to 
say I have never come SO close to death again. 


MY fe 
ADVENTURES (ka 
IN 
SARAWAK. 


By 
HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE 
OF SARAWAK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIBLD, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


The Ranee of Sarawak. 
From a Painting by Mrs, Alfred 
Sotheby, 


The Rajah of Sarawak. 
From a Photograph. 


Sarawak is a wonderful country in far-away Borneo, which, brought out of savagery ana 


made peaceful and prosperous by the first Rajah Brooke, is now ruled wisely and well by his 
the husband of the Authoress. In these delightful articles the Ranee 


nephew and successor, 

describes some of the manifold experiences which have befallen her in Sarawak since the days when, 
as a young English girl, knowing nothing of the world, she went out as the Rajah’s bride to the 
strange new country across the seas, and set to work to assist her husband in his lifework by 


getting to know the lovable little people and their language. 


] HEN I remember Sarawak, its remote- 
Wl ness, the dreamy loveliness of its 
landscape, and the childlike confi- 
dence its people have in their rulers, 
" I long to take the first ship back to it, 
never to leave it again. How it happened that, 
as a young English girl, I came into intimate 
contact with the people of Sarawak is as 
follows. 

On the death of the first English Rajah of 
Sarawak, his nephew and successor came to 
Eng!and and visited my mother, who was his 
cousin. On his return to Borneo I accompanied 
him as his wife. 

I was seasick almost the whole way from 
Marseilles to Singapore, so that when we stayed 
at the various ports on our way out—Aden, 
Ceylon, Penang, etc.—I was much too ill to take 
any interest in them. 

After a few days spent in Singapore we 
embarked in the Rajah’s yacht, the Heartsease. 
Onssthe third morning after leaving Singapore 

ol. xxxiti. 37, 


[ye were 


1. 


I felt the ship moving in absolutely smooth 
waters, and this encouraged me to crawl up on 
deck and look around me at the scenery. It 
was the most beautiful I had ever seen. The 
tide was on the turn, and the morning mist was 
still hanging around the watery forests on the 
banks and about the high mountains of the 
interior, and as it swept across the river it 
brought with it a curious, sweet, indefinable 
smell, half aromatic and half sickly, making one 
think unaccountably of malaria. I remember 
that I felt very cold, for everything I touched was 
dripping with dew. I could see the high moun- 
tain of Santubong, a great green cliff rising almost 
out of the water to a height of about three thou- 
sand feet, covered to its summit with luxuriant 
forests. At the foot of the mountain was a great 
expanse of sand, over which enormous brown 
boulders were scattered as though giants had 
been disturbed at a game of ninepins. At the 
back of the sandy shore grew groves of casuarina 
trees—the natives call them “talking trees,” 


‘usually prope 
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from the sound they make when a breeze stirs 
their lace-like branches—looking as though the 
slightest puff might blow them all away in clouds 
of dark green smoke. 

Brown huts, made of dried palm leaves and 
built on poles, dotted the beach, and small 
canoes tethered to the shore held naked little 
brown children, playing and baling out the water. 
Women were washing clothes on the river-banks. 
They were clothed in one long, clinging garment 
folded and tucked under their armpits, and their 
long straight black hair was drawn into huge 
knots at the nape of their necks. All this I 
saw as in a vision; the people were too far off 
for me to distinguish their features, and the 


incoming tide was carrying us up the river at a 


swift pace. 
Here and the 
men standing in th 


there, on our way up, we met China- 
e stern of swift, small, narrow 

oes, propelling their boats gondolier fashion, 
with noe of fish for the Kuching market. 
We passed boats of all sorts and sizes, from the 
small sampan scooped out of a single tree-trunk, 
with its solitary paddler, to the larger house- 
boats belonging to Malays, filled with women 
and children. These were roofed in to shelter 
their inmates from the rain or sun, and were 
Iled by old men sitting cross- 
bows, wearing dirty white cotton 
ntily-placed conical hats, which 
folds of turbans to be 
arers had been 


legged in the. 
drawers and jau 
sometimes allowed the 
seen, these showing that the we 


to Mecca. 


The Rajah was accompanied on this occasion 


A scene on the coast—Datu Bay, near Santubong. 


by one of his officers, who had come to meet us 
at Singapore. As we three sat on deck, I thought 
vhey were the most silent pair of men I had ever 
come across. I wanted to know about the country, 
and asked questions, but no satisfactory answer 
could be obtained, and I was gently made to 
understand that I had better find things out for 
myself. 

At last, after steaming in silence for about two 
and a half hours up the Sarawak River, I heard 
the booming of guns—the salute fired in honour 
of the Rajah on his return from England—and 
rounding the last reach leading up to Kuching. 
the capital, I saw the fort on the right-hand 
bank on a hill covered with closely-cropped 

grass. I also saw the 

flagstaff, from which was 
flying the Sarawak flag. 

We steamed on past 
the Bazaar: on’ the 
rivér’s edge, corttaining 

the principal shops o! 
_ the town, and a littl 

farther on I saw the 
’ Astana, composed of 

three long, low bunga- 
lows, built on brick 
pillars and roofed with 

wooden shirfgles, with a 

castellated tower form- 

ing the entrance, This 

was my future home. 
On the steps of the 

landing - stage, at the 

bottom. of the garden, 2 

great many people were 

standing. These wert 

the officials, English and 

native, and the principal 

merchants of the place, 
come to meet the Rajah on his return. | saw 
four Malay chiefs, and was told that they were 
prominent members of the Rajah’s Government. 
They wore turbans twisted in great folds round 
their heads, and long flowing robes of black or 
dark-coloured cloth opening on to white robes 
embroidered with gold. Their feet were shod 
with sandals, and they carried long staves tippé 
with great golden knobs. Then I saw China- 
men, traders in the town, with their long pigtails. 
almond-shaped eyes, and fat, comfortable- 
looking faces. There were also a few Dyak 
chiefs of neighbouring rivers, with beads and 
bangles on their legs and arms, and gaily: 
coloured waistcloths of red and_yellow and 
white. I saw about eight or ten Europeans 0 
white uniforms and helmets, and two ladies. 
also dressed in white, the only European ladis 
then resident in the place. 
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As the 
The Rajah’s Heartsease’s b 
Home- = anchor _ was EF 
Coming. dropped, a +1 
large green |e ; | : 


barge, used on State occa- 
sions, covered with an 
awning and manned by 
about twenty Malays and 
Dyaks, in white uniforms 
faced with black, their 
paddles painted in the 
Sarawak colours — yellow, 
black, and red—came to 
the companion -ladder to 
take us on shore. 

Then a strange thing hap- 
pened, for which I was not 


prepared. A very pictur- 
esque old man, rather taller 


than the other Malays, 
dressed ina jacket embroidered in gold and black 


trousers with a gold stripe, his head enveloped in 
a handkerchief tied ina jaunty fashion with two 
ends standing up over his left ear, came forward 
with a large yellow umbrella, fringed all round, 
which he opened with great solemnity and held 
over the Rajah’s head. His name was Subu, 
and I learned that he occupied a great posi- 
tion in Sarawak—that of Umbrella Bearer 
to the Rajah and Executioner to the State. 
The Rajah trudged forward, the umbrella 
held over him, up the steps from the landing- 
place, and across the broad gravel path, lined 
by a guard of honour, leading to the house. 

At the entrance the 
umbrella was folded up 
with great reverence by 
Subu, who carried it back 
to its home on the other 
side of the river. I fol- 
lowed with the principal 
European officer present, 
and the other people who 
had met us came after 
us, up the path, and so 
on to the veranda of the 
Astana. There we seated 
ourselves on cane chairs 
prepared for the occa- 
sion, the Rajah and 
myself being in the middle 
of the company. For 
some minutes we all 
looked at one another in 
dead silence ; then the 
oldest Malay chief pre- 
sent, the Datu Bandar, 
leaning forward with his 


Mail steamers’ wharf and trading vessels at anchor in the Kuching River. 


head on one side and an intent expression, 
inquired, “ Tuan Rajah baik ?” (Rajah well ?) 
The Rajah nodded assent. Then ensued another 
silence, until suddenly the Rajah jumped up 
and held out his hand as a signal of dismissal. 
Everyone took the hint, got up, shook hands 
with the Rajah, then with me, and departed 
down the steps and garden-path to the boats 
waiting to convey them to their homes. 

I stood on the veranda and watched them go, 
the Rajah standing beside me. I turned to 
him. 

“ Where are the women ?”’ J said. 

“What women?” he answered. “ The only 


The building in the distance is the Astana, the Ranee's bome in Sarawak. 
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shall see ; things may be different 
by and by.” 

Sarawak is a land of moun- 
tains, of trees, and of water. 
Steaming from Singapore on your 
way to Kuching, you entera great 


English ladies staying 
in the place came to 
meet you.” 

| “Oh,” I-replied, 
\* they do not matter. . 
i mean the women of the place, the chiefs’ 
‘wives and the Malay women. Why have 
‘they not come to meet me ?” 

“Malay women,” replied the Rajah, 


“never accompany ‘the men on public 14. opened a large yellow umbrella with great solemnity and held 


occasions. It is not their custom.” it over the Rajah's head. 
“ But,” I said, “ you are their Rajah. 
What.is the use of my coming here if I am not crescent-shaped bay’ called Datu, into which the 
jto see the women of the place ?”’ most important rivers of Sarawak flow. At its 
“Well,” said the Rajah; with a smile, “‘we~~ southern end stands Tanjong Datu, rising to 
> 7 
vy(soogle 


Pa 
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a height of seven hundred feet, and across sixty 
miles of sea in a northerly direction, almost 
opposite to this green cliff, is Tanjong Sirik, 
whence the low and sandy coast runs in 
an almost straight line as far as Brunei. 
Harbourless and unprotected, this coast is 
lashed by the surf during the north-east wind 
from September to the end of March. During 
the south-west monsoon, which blows for the 
remainder of the year, fairer weather prevails, 
making communication easier between these 
river-mouths and the rest of the world. 
If you approach Sarawak in the early morning, 
you can see from the deck of a steamer cobalt- 
blue mountains hanging baseless between earth 
and sky. Mists, white as snow-wreaths, encircle 
their wooded peaks, only to melt away at the 
first rays of the sun and return to the land in 
refreshing showers later in the afternoon. 
Cascades born in the mountains, fed by daily 
rains, tear down their wooded ravines, rolling 
stones and trees and soil from their banks in 
their headlong course. Impetuous and irresist- 
ible, they widen as they go, until they become 
mighty rivers tamed by their passage through 
muddy plains, where they meander in sluggish 
ways. 
The river-banks are lined with 
Trees That nipa palms and mangroves. At 


Fight low tide you can see the man- 
the Sea. = groves standing on trestles of 


black woody roots, looking like 
snakes writhing in the mud. Upon these 
pedestals crowns of bright green leaves, thirty 
to forty fect in height, form aquatic forests at 
the mouth of the rivers all along the coast. 
Each branch is weighed down by fruit, which, 
when ripe, drops into the mud and starts a new 
tree. The nipa palm has matted roots, which 
easily retain the flotsam and jetsam carried down 
by the unceasing current of the waters, and it 
has an angular fruit which, like that of the man- 
grove, sinks into the mud, germinates, and 
forms forests on its own account. The incessant 
action of these encroaching trees adds continually 
to the land. Indeed, there are certain ayed 
natives who have been heard to say that part 
of the coast near Sirik, although exposed to the 
constant surf of the north-east monsoon, has 
encroached on the sea for two miles or more 
during their lifetime. When the land reclaimed 
by the mangroves and nipa palms becomes 
drier, the trees die and give place to other 
tropical vegetation. 

The rivers Lundu, Sarawak, Sadong, Batang 
Lupar, Saribas, Kalaka, and Rejang all flow 
into the Bay of Sarawak ; the rivers Oya, Muka, 
Bintulu, and Baram are situated in the more 
northern portion of the territory. Owing to the 
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perpetual strife between land and water, all 
these rivers have bars at their mouths, but the 
bar across the Baram is the most formidable 
amongst the rivers of the country. 

And now a few words about the many races 
forming the population of Sarawak. The Malays 
and Milanoes have their settlements on or near 
the coast, within reach of the tide. Malays are 
expert fishermen, and excel in boat-building. 
They are Mohammedans, and are the most 
civilized of the Rajah’s subjects. The Milanoes 
inhabit the Rejang delta, the river-banks of 
Matu, Ova, Muka, and Bintulu, and are the sago- 
workers of the country. Though mostly Moham- 
medans, they have a curious superstitious 
religion of their own. Land Dyaks dwell 
amongst the mountains and hills south of 
Kuching; Sea Dyaks frequent the Batang 
Lupar, Saribas, Kalaka, and the Rejang rivers ; 
Kayans live more inland, and their tribes are 
supposed to have settlements right across from 
west to east of the northern portion of Borneo. 
We must not forget, moreover, the Chinese 
immigrants, who have settlements all over the 
principality, and who invade it in increasing 
numbers with every succeeding year, greatly 
adding to the prosperity of the country. All 
these people are, as it , sprinkled over the 
land. If one could imagine a giant sower 
dipping into a bag filled with the seeds of man- 
kind and flinging them out haphazard by hand- 
fuls, some by the sea and some by the inland 
rivers and forests, it might give an idea of the 
manner in which the population of Sarawak is 
scattered over the country. The different tribes 
hold themselves entirely aloof from one another ; 
one never meets with Dyaks residing in Malay 
settlements, or vice vers@, nor do the Chinese 
build among people of an alien race. 

There are very few roads in Sarawak, and as 
yet no railways, for it can well be understood 
that road-making or laying down railway lines 
would be a costly undertaking in this country, 
intersected as it is by marshes, hills, mountains, 
and almost unbridgeable rivers. Commerce and 
trade, however, thrive without the help of such 
accessories, for Borneo is known to be one of 
the best-watered countries in the world, and 
the produce of its jungles and its forests finds 
an easy passage down the numberless canals 
and rivers which Nature has provided through 
this watery land. 

The Rajah and I had only been a few weeks 
in Kuching when he had to leave me and go on 
an expedition to the interior, and I was left 
alone in the Astana with a maid whom I had 
brought from England. She was an ordinary 
sort of woman, with no capacity for enjoying 
anything that was not European. She left me 
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soon after, for, as she said, she did not like living 
in such an outlandish place. With this solitary 
exception, there was, at this time, no one in the 
Astana with whom I could speak, as I did not 
know Malay. There was, however, the Rajah’s 
butler, a Sarawak Malay, who had been with 
the first Rajah Brooke for some years. At the 
Rajah’s death my husband took this man into 
his service. He was called Talip—a name signi- 
fying “light.” Talip knew a few words of 
English, and he and I became great friends. 
He was good-looking, taller than most Malays, 
with dark, intelligent eyes, a black moustache, 
and an abundant crop of hair forming a short 
curly fringe under his head-handkerchief, which 
he folded round his head with consummate skill. 
He was a bit of a 
dandy, and very neat 
in appearance. He 
wore a white jacket, 
under which ap- 
peared the folds of 
his yellow and black 
sarong and his white 
trousers; his feet 
were bare. He was 
a favourite with all 
classes in Kuching, 
for his many years in 
the first Rajah’s ser- 
vice had endeared 
him to the people. 

During the Rajah’s 
absence I got a great 
deal of information 
out of Talip, and the 
way he managed to 
make himself under- 
stood in his broken 
English was wonder- 
ful. One day I said 
to him, “ I want to 
see the Malay women 
of Kuching. Ask 
them to comc 
here.” 

“Certainly,” 
answered Talip. “I 
bring my two wives 
play with you.’ 

I gently suggested that, together with the 
two wives, the Ministers’ and chiefs’ wives and 
daughters ‘might be included in the invitation. 
After talking the matter over, Talip and I settled 
that I should hold a rec eption—my first reception 
in Sarawak—and that he should act as Chamber- 
lain for the occasion, and invite, in my name, the 
principal women of the place. 

My life now began to be interesting, for Talip 


A room in the Astana. 


and I had a great many preparations to make 
and plans to talk over. The dining-room of the 
Astana was large, and could accommodate about 
two hundred and fifty guests. I kept impressing 
on Talip that none of the Ministers’ and chiefs’ 
lady relations should be forgotten, as it would 
never do to create jealousy on my first intro- 
duction to the women of the country. I found 
out that the Datu Bandar, the Datu Imaum, 
the Datu Temanggong, and the other chiefs all 
had wives, sons, daughters, and grandchildren 
galore. “ They must all be invited,” I said, 
“for I must know them and make friends with 
them.’ I was then initiated by Talip into the 
proper manner of giving parties in Malayland. 
First of all, the question of refreshments had 
to be considered. 
Talip invested in 
dozens and dozens 
of eggs, pounds and 
pounds of sugar, and 
a bewildering quan- 
tity of cocoa-nuts 
and various in- 
gredients he deemed 
necessary for making 
Malay cakes. These 
he judiciously 
parcelled out to the 
houses of the people 
I was going to invite, 
so that they could 
make the cakes which 
I was going to pre- 
sent to them when 
they came to call. 
Talip also borrowed 
from them cups. 
saucers, plates, and 
many other things 
wanted for such an 
important occasion.* 
Some days before 
the party, on looking 
out of my sitting- 
roomwindowtowards 
the landing-place 
and the path lead- 
ing up from it to 
our door, I saw a 
number of little boys staggering under the 
weight of numerous large round red lacquer 
boxes. I sent for Talip and asked him what 
they were. He informed me that they were to 
be used for the various cakes and fruit in the 
same way as we use silver dishes. Talip arranged 


* One can give Malays no greater pleasure than that of borrow- 
ing their things. Women will ungrudgingly lend their en eaeley 
one another, and, the same may-be ssid of their crock 

furniture, and their clothes. 
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that on this great occasion we should all sit 
on the floor round the room, and that the place 
occupied by the chiefs’ wives, with myself in 
their midst, should be set out with piles of 
gorgeous cushions covered with gold brocade, 
also borrowed from the houses of my guests. 

A fortnight or so was occupied in the pre- 
parations, and at last the day came to which I had 
been looking forward so much. I glanced into 
the dining-room in the morning, and thought 
how pretty a meal laid out for Malay ladies looked 
—very much prettier than the table arrange- 
ments at our dinner-parties in England. Great 
strips of white and red material, bought for the 
occasion in the bazaar, were laid down both 
sides of the room, with cross-pieces at each end. 
The red boxes were put at equal distances on 
these strips, and between the boxes were dishes 
with the fruits of the country—mangosteens, 
mangoes, oranges, and pineapples. The red 
lacquer boxes made beautiful notes of colour all 
round the room. 
The tea-party was supposed to 

The Ranee’s begin at four o’clock, so accord- 
First ingly I dressed myself in my best 
Reception. garments, and was quite ready to 
enter the dining-room and receive 

my guests. I had heard a great deal of noise 
going on outside my rooms since two o’clock in 
the afternoon—the rustling of silks, and bare 
feet pattering up and down the veranda—and, 
becoming curious, I looked over the partitions 
and saw women in silken draperies flitting about. 

But Talip was on guard, and every time I came 
out, or even looked over the partitions, he said 
to me, ‘“‘ You must not show yourself too soon.” 
However, at four o’clock I was dressed, and 
determined to go out, when Talip again, like the 
angel with the flaming sword at the gates of 
Paradise, waved me back. He made me under- 
stand that I ought not to show myself before 
five-thirty on account of Malay etiquette, and 
went on to explain that the Rajah’s subjects 
ought to await my pleasure. In his opinion, 
nine o'clock would have been preferable for our 
meeting, but considering my impatience he would 
allow me to enter the dining-hall at half-past 
five! So another hour and a half went by 
whilst I patiently waited to make the acquaint- 
ance of my guests, on account of inexorable 
Malay etiquette. 

I felt a little anxious, for I did not know a word 
of Malay, so I took Marsden’s Dictionary. with 
me, and, armed with the great volume, at five- 
thirty punctually made my entrance into the 
hall. I was quite taken aback by the charming 
sight that awaited me as I entered the dining-hall. 
The rows of women and young girls seated on 
the floor round the room, with their silken 
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brocades and gauzy veils of rose, green, blue, 
and lilac, reminded me of an animated bed of 
brightly-coloured flowers. I noticed what beau- 
tiful complexions most of these women had, 
of the opaque pale yellow kind, like the petals 
of a fading gardenia. Their dark eyes and long 
eyelashes, their arched eyebrows, thuir mag- 
nificent black hair, their lovely feet and hands, 
and their quict manners were to me p rfectly 
entrancing. 

As I came into the room Talip told them to get 
up, and the sound of their rustling silks all 
moving together was like a gentle wind sighing 
through the branches of a bamboo forest. Datu 
Isa and Datu Siti, the wives of the principal 
Malay chiefs, came forward, one on each side 
of me, and, each placing one hand under my 
elbows and the other under my finge:-tips, led 
me to the seat prepared for me against the wall, 
in the middle of a row of women. My pile of 
cushions was uncomfortably high, so I asked 
Talip whether I could not have two pillows taken 
away, but he said, ‘No, that cannot be. Rajah 
Rance must have three cushions more than the 
chiefs’ wives.” Once again, therefore, I had to 
give way to the conventions of Malaya. 

Presently ‘Talip and his satellites appeared 
with huge jugs of lukewarm coffee, made sweet 
as syrup to suit the taste of my guests. It 
was, however, devoid of milk, as the Malays of 
Sarawak are unaccustomed to the use of that 
liquid. It took some time to help us all, but 
when the last guest’s cup was full Talip stood 
in the middle of the room and shouted out, 
“ Makan la! Minum la! Jangan malu.” (Eat ! 
Drink! Don’t be ashamed.) 

After coffee the real business of the day began. 
Talip told me to say something to my guests, 
and that he would translate my words into Malay. 

“My friends,” I said, “I have sent for you 
because I feel lonely without you. I have come 
to live here, and to make friends with you all. 
Ihave waited for this day with great impatience, 
because I know we shall love one another, and 
I feel sure if women are friends to one another 
they can never feel lonely in any country.” 

Talip translated my speech at great length, 
and when he had finished Datu Isa, the wife of 
Datu Bandar, the chief Minister, bent forward, 
her eyes cast down, her hands palm downwards cn 
her knees, and replied, “‘ Rajah Ranee, you are 
our father, our mother, and our grandmothcr. 
We intend to take care of you and to cherish 
you, but don’t forget that you are very young, 
and that you know nothing, so we look upon you 
as our child. When the Rajah is away, as I am 
the oldest woman here, I will look after you. 
Now, Rajah Ranee, when you are sad, you must 
come to me, and I will help to lighten your heart.” 
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one hand under my elbows and the other under my finger-tips, led me to a seat prepared for me against the wall.” 
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Talip translated: this to me, and I smiled in 
Tesponse. All the women, however, kept that 
gravity which never leaves Malays when they 
are shy or nervous, or in the Preseri~e of strangers. 
Next I thought I would try a little conversation 
on my own account. I looked out some words 
in Marsden’s Dictionary, and meant to inquire 
of Datu Isa how many sons she had. This 
temark thawed the ice, for 
a ripple of laughter went 
Over the room. Instead 
of saying “sons” I had 
used the words “ baby 
boys,” and, the old lady 
being seventy, no expla- 
nation is required ! After 
that we became very 
friendly. I consulted Mars- 
den for the rest of the 
afternoon, and got on 
beautifully with my 
guests. 

It is strange, even now, 
how well I remember that 
party. It might have hap- 
pened yesterday. From 
that eventful day my 
home-sickness completely 
vanished, for I felt I had 
found my friends, 

I think the Malay 
women, as well as myself, 
were mutually interested 
in one another, and I en- 
couraged the 


e , 
however, to laugh or smile, or even to show a 


Little by little matters 
weeks I became more 


That mighty question of “ chiffons,” which is 
usually thought to belong only to European 
womenkind, seemed to me to play quite as 
important a part in the minds of my new 
friends, One day, as I was admiring their 
beautiful silks, satins, and golden ornaments 
Datu Isa, the lady who had undertaken the 


ought to wear our dress,” I was simply delighted, 
and at once agreed. Lengthy discussions then 
took place as to what colours I should choose, 


The centre figure is Datu Isa, 
cipal chiefs of Sarawak, who undertook the oare of the 
Ranee while the Rajah was away. 


and where the things should be made. Finalk, 
the matter resolved itself into the Malay lati 
joining together and insisting on Providing m 
with the whole dress, and I must say it wa 
a beautiful one. 
The garment called hain tape (the 
A Wonderful Malay name for a woman's skirt} 
Dress. consists of a narrow sheath. Ths 
was folded and_ tucked 
under my armpits, and 
made to cover my feet. It 
was woven Jn red and gold 
brocade. My jacket wa 
of dark blue satin, and 
had gold rosettes sem 
over it. The collar of the 
jacket was edged with 
plaques of gold, fastening 
in front with a larger 
clasp, shaped like out 
stretched wings. All down 
the sleeves of the jacket. 
which were slashed up to 
the elbow, were tiny but 
tons of gold that jingled 
like bells. A gauzy scat 
of white and gold obtained 
from Mecca, covered my 
head, and a wide wrap of 
green silk and gold brocade 
was flung over the let 
shoulder ready to cover 
my head and face when 
wearing the dress in my 
walks abroad. According 
to Datu Isa, my right eve 
alone should peep forth 
from the golden wrap on such occasions. ry 
Datu Isa had a great many things to say 
to the wearing of these garments. es id 
“You are my child, Rajah Ranee,” she ae 
“and I have thought a good deal as to whetl : 
being a wife, you ought to wear golden orate : 
because it is the custom in our Son 
unmarried girls only to be thus decorated, fal 
as you are the wife of our Rajah, I think Ne 
your Malay dress should be as splendid as Lae : 
and we all agree that it will suit you well. 
I did not share in this opinion. I loved seca 
the dress because of its beauty, but, if the tru ; 
were told, a tall Englishwoman cannot ai 
to wear it with the grace that belongs to The 
tiny, frail-looking daughters of the sun. batt 
are all very small indeed, and the noiseless A 
they move about lends an additional charm re 
the dress. No European OMA, eee 
as she is to freedom, can possibly imitate vide 
any degree of success the way in which they 8 
about and manipulate their gauzy draperies. 
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The expedition which had taken the Rajah 

into the interior was only one among many he 
had to undertake in order that trade and com- 
merce might be established in safety in remote 
parts of his kingdom. In Sarawak, epidemics 
of head-hunting are apt to occur unexpectedly 
amongst Dyak tribes. 
One of the largest rivers in the 
country, the Rejang, whose waters 
are deep enough for a hundred 
and seventy miles up to float 
vessels and schooners of moderate size, has 
ramifications in the smaller tributaries which 
run in various directions into mountainous 
districts. On these hills, sometimes two or three 
thousand feet in height, Dyaks, who dearly love 
their independence and to feel the importance 
of being able to undertake skirmishes on their 
own account, build houses—to which they can 
retire temporarily for protection—on the pre- 
cipitous sides of mountains and hills, like eagles’ 
nests clinging to lofty peaks, and to which 
apparently only birds can soar, These people, 
however, climb like monke their activity is 
wonderful, ane v hen one of these tribes ensconces 
itself in such inaccessible places it is difficult 
to dislodge and coerce it into moving to lower 
and more civilized portions of the territory. At 
the time of which I am writing one of these 
tribes had been particularly tiresome. A Dyak 
chief named Lintong had gathered round him 
a considerable force of followers and entrenched 
himself at the head of a stream, where he had 
managed to build a fleet of boats from the 
enormous forest trees which grew in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the head of his fleet he harassed 
and plundered the more law-abiding inhabitants 
of the delta and defied the Rajah’s authority. 

Mr. Harry Skelton, one of the Rajah’s officers 
stationed at a place called Sibu, a fortified 
settlement sixty miles up from the mouth of the 
Rejang River, had incurred Lintong’s  dis- 
pleasure, owing to severe sentences he had 
inflicted on one or two members of the tribe who 
had been caught red-handed. This made Lin- 
tong exceedingly angry, and one night, about 
a fortnight after my first arrival in the Country, 
he descended with his fleet of boats, manned 
by some three thousand men, and attacked 
Mr. Skelton’s fort just before daybreak. It was 
nearly taken by surprise, for Dyaks have a way 
of muffling the sound of their paddles, and 
although the fort was built about twenty yards 
from the river, and the fleet came within earshot 
of it, no sound was heard by the sentries, not- 
withstanding that they were on the look-out for 
any emergency. 

Lintong and his men landed, dashed up to the 
fort with horrible yells, and threw showers of 


A Rebel 
Chieftain. 


poisoned arrows and pointed bamboo spears at 
the building. Sarawak forts are all built on the 
same pattern—square stockades with watch- 
towers at each corner, made of planks of iron- 
wood, which no native missile can penetrate. 
The stockade is about twenty feet high, and 
between that and the roof, to give air and light, 
is a trellis-work, made of the same iron-wood, 
which divides an overhanging roof, made of 
wooden shingles, from the wooden walls. The 
shingles are made detachable to prevent fire 
should the encmy throw lighted brands on the roof. 

Sibu Fort was then garrisoned by thirteen 
Sikhs, under the command of Mr. Skelton, who 
proved themselves to be valuable servants to 
the Sarawak Government. They were fierce, 
magnificent-looking beings, very tall, and smartly 
conspicuous, with great turbans twisted round 
their heads, black beards carefully tended, and 
moustaches with aggressively curled ends. There 
were also staying in the fort two or three 
Dyak chiefs and a recently-joined English cadet, 
Mr. Low, son of Sir Hugh Low, who was then 
Colonial Secretary in Labuan.” A few poisoned 
arrows and barbed bamboo spears found their 
way through the trellis-work of the fort, but no 
one was struck by these missiles. The party 
in the fort made a brave resistance, and in 
a short time the rebels were repulsed and sent 
flying to their boats on the beach, leaving about 
a dozen dead and wounded companions under 
the wooden walls, Lintong’s son being amongst 
the slain. 

The account which Mr. Skelton gave me when 
I saw him afterwards of the manner in which the 
friendly Dyak chiefs behaved during the skirmish 
amused me very much, for they did nothing but 
peer through the lattice-work and shout Dyak 
insults—very pungent and_ well-flavoured—at 
the attacking party, most of whom they knew 
very well. 

It was this serious state of things at Sibu that 
had called the Rajah away from Kuching a few 
days after my arrival in Sarawak. He gathered 
round him some seven thousand Dyaks belonging 
to friendly tribes, and with Mr. Skelton and one 
or two other English officers led an expedition 
up the Rejang River into the interior of the 
country, and reduced the enemy to subjection. 
He deemed it advisable to remain at Sibu for 
some weeks in order to restore peace and order 
in this part of his country. Meanwhile Lintong 
and his people were hiding in the head-waters of 
remote streams in the neighbourhood, and he and 
all his tribe became outcasts in the land. The 
Rajah’s object was to persuade these people to 
confess the error of their ways, own themselves 
vanquished, make peace, and build a new village 
on the main river under the surveillance of the 
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stay for a month or so at the fort. He 
mentioned that he was bringing one 
of the chiefs from the interior 
with him, because he thought 
it would interest me to see 
him and make his ac- 
quaintance. 
I well remember the 
day of the Rajah’s 
return. I was inter- 
ested in hearing 
all the details of 
the expedition, 
whilst I had 
much to tell him 
about my new 
women friends. 
I think he was 
amused, in the 


Rajah’s neighbouring 
forts. The Rajah’s policy 
on many similar occa- 
sions was always the 
same. When he had suc- 
ceeded in crushing the 
head-hunting ambitions 
of a tribe, the next thing 
to be done was to turn the people into 
decent subjects by making them under- 
stand that the benefits to be derived 
from trade and commerce were more 
satisfactory to their well-being than 
murdering often harmless neighbours ta 
and cutting off their heads. | peecate 

About a month or six weeks had elapsed 
since the Rajah’s departure from Kuching, 
when one morning a despatch-boat from the 
scene of action arrived at our landing-place 
with a letter from the Rajah, telling me that 
he would be back in two or three days. He 
wanted me to return with him to Sibu and “Lintong and bis men landed and dashed up to the 
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course of my story, at the Malay expressions 
I let fall with great pride and a good deal of 
ostentation. At the end of my narrative— 
and I must say I talked a good deal—I was 
rewarded by his saying, “‘ Why, you have become 
a real Malay !” 

That evening after dinner he sent for Apai 
Minggat, the chief who had accompanied him to 
Kuching. We were sitting in the dining-room 
when this individual entered, a middle-aged 
Sea Dyak chieftain, who had often fought by 
the Rajah’s side and saved his life on more than 
one occasion. He seemed to be treading on 
eggshells ; his toes were turned out and his body 
bent. A dingy handkerchief was twisted round 
his head, which was clean-shaven with the 
exception of a lock of hair hanging at the back 
of his neck. This he had retained, like all Sea 
Dyaks, in a spirit of true courtesy, in case his 
head were taken by an enemy, when this lock 
would serve as a handle for them to carry his head 
by. He had on a waistcloth, and a dirty plaid 
covered his shoulders. He put out his hand from 
the folds of his garment to shake hands with the 
Rajah and with me. 


fort with horrible yells.” 


I was anxious to hear a war yell, 
and I asked the Rajah to get him 
to give vent to one of these sounds 
of gratification, heard when heads 
are taken by Dyaks without loss to themselves. 
A curious falsetto sound issued from his lips. 
It went higher and higher, louder and louder, 
something between the crowing of a cock and 
the whistle of a steam-engine, and then it died 
down into a whisper. Two or three times he 
repeated this performance, which greatly 
interested me. It was not so terrible as I had 
imagined it must be, but the Rajah explained 
that when heard in a chorus of thousands of 
men, all yelling at once, as he had heard it after 
successful skirmishes with the pirates, it was 
a most terrifying experience, and froze the blood 
in one’s veins. . 

The next day we embarked on the Heartsease 
for Sibu. My journey down the river was very 
different from my voyage to Kuching two or 
three months before, for everything now 
interested me. I wanted to talk to every native 
I came across; also to find out what they 
thought and how they looked upon things. 
My Malay was not brilliant even then, but, still, 
I could manage to make myself understood. 

When we arrived at Sibu I was surprised to 
see the extraordinary flatness of the land. 
Mr. Harry Skelton was most kind and con- 
siderate. He gave up his rooms to us, and 
nothing could exceed his hospitality. 

Two or three days afterwards we went up- 
stream to visit some of the tribes, for, as I have 
said before,the Rejang is a long river with villages 
dotted hére and there along its banks. Another 
surprise was in store for me ; when I went on 
board I found that wire netting had been stretched 
fore and aft the vessel, so as to secure it from 
any attack. When we were inside, and the wire 
netting securely fastened all round us, we must 
have looked like animals in a cage ! 

We started early in the morning. The sun 
had hardly risen, and there was a thick fog 
which hid the land. There was a freshet coming 
down the river, the effect of heavy rain the day 
before in the mountains farther inland, and our 
speed did not exceed eight knots an hour. In 
a very short space of time the fog began to lift, 
and we could see the flat, marshy land 
through which we travelled. It was bitterly 
cold, and I remember that I wrapped three 
or four railway rugs round my shoulders, 
over my white muslin dress, which I had 
donned in readiness for the intense heat that 
would come with the advent of the sun. 
Cocoa-nut and a few sago palms were planted 
on the banks, for the water here was 
brackish, but there were no other signs of 
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cultivation. Near the fort the river is about 
twelve hundred yards wide. There were signs 
of jungle everywhere, the ancient sites of cleared 
tice lands, with creepers, small trees, and coarse 
lalang grass covering the soil. There were no 
virgin forests on these banks. In former years 
these were Dyaks’ farm grounds, but the people 
had long since removed up the river to plant 
their paddy in its tributary streams. 

After a time we could see nothing but low 
green hills on theedge of the water ,and everlasting 
masses of driftwood hurrying down on the freshet 
to the sea. This kind of landscape continued 
for another hour or so, and then the banks began 
to close in, and we saw here and there bright 
vermilion patches about the green grass near the 
water. These were made by clerodendrum 
blossoms, a favourite flower amongst the Sea 
Dyaks. They have a kind of reverence for it ; 
they decorate the heads of enemies taken in 
battle with its spiky blossoms, imagining that 
by so doing they will prevent curses uttered by 
the victims in the next world from falling on 
their heads. They also plant its roots round 
their houses, so that whenever one sees these 
flowers on the banks 
it generally denotes 
that the land was 
once occupied by Sea 
Dyaks. No one is 
allowed to cut the 
flower or injure it in 
any way, for it is 
only used for sacred 
purposes or during 
head-feasts. When I 
first saw the flowers 
they were growing 
amongst the lalang 
grass, and looked 
like great coral 
chandeliers set in a 
background of mala- 
chite. 

As we proceeded up 
the river, hour after 
hour, I noticed 


a as at 


Sea Dy: 


men in boats fishing inside 


Fishing _little creeks, who, I was told, 
With were Sea Dyaks or Kanowits. 
Poison. These little creeks were barred 


across from bank to bank with 
bamboo palisades to prevent the egress of fish 
into the main river, for the streams had been 
poisoned with a root called tuba, a method of 
fishing prevalent all over Borneo. This root is 
pounded with pestles, its juice extracted, 
and thrown into the river at low tide, when the 
fish become stupefied and rise to the surface, 
so that the natives find no difficulty in netting 
or spearing them. These people were drawing 
up nets full of fish as we passed, but when they 
saw the vessel, and the Rajah’s flag flying at 
the main, they shouted to us, excitedly inquiring 
where we had come from and where we were 
going. I sat on the deck looking about me, 
and, as I thought, taking most things in, when, 
apparently from out of nowhere, a boat suddenly 
appeared under our companion-ladder full of 
Dyaks, clamouring to be let in for a few words 
with the Rajah. This happened again and again. 
The Rajah and Mr. Skelton, both of whom knew 
everyone in the dis- 
trict, could distinguish 
whether the people 
were friends or 
enemies. When 
friends, the engine 
was stopped, the com- 
panion-ladder let 
down, and the chiefs, 
after our wire netting 
had been opened to 
allow them to enter, 
came solemnly on 
board. The chieftains’ 
followers remained 
where they were, their 
canoes drifting astern 
of our vessel, and were 
towed up the river 
while the chiefs held 
conversation with the 
Rajah and Mr.Skelton. 
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gambler and the ‘‘gunman.” 


Then the Girl came, and something happened, as related in this narrative. 


its truth in every particular,” writes Mr. Sprigle. 
the State of Oregon, and the story of Miss Hobbs herself and the Governor.” 


Copperfield, Oregon, was one of the last strongholds of the “Old West’’—the West of 
Might was right there, and the law chiefly honoured in the breach 


the 


“I can assure you of 
‘*The account is based on the official reports of 


HIS is the tale of how little Fern 
Hobls, a girl of twenty-five, fresh 
from the typist’s desk, led the 
troops of the State of Oregon into 
one of the last fastnesses of the 
“Old West ""—the West of the Indian, the 
“yunman, and the gambler—and literally 
wiped it out of existence. 

Four hundred and fifty miles from civilization, 
ina rock-walled canyon of the Rocky Mountains, 
she brought law and order to a turbulent com- 
munity, and ended the rule of the fist, the torch, 
and the “six-shooter.” It is a story within 
a story, for in Oregon women can vote and hold 
office, and now the women are planning to make 
this little girl Governor of Oregon, one of the 
greatest and richest St:.tes in the Union. 

The Old West that Bret Harte and Alfred 
Henry Lewis wrote of, that “ Buffalo Bill” 
knew, is passing fast. Here and there, in 
inaccessible pockets of the great mountain 
ranges, linger little remnants, where the dance- 
halls, the boarded saloons, and the little one- 
storey hotel still attract the prospector from the 
hills and the cowboy from the ranges. 

One of these survivals was Copperfield, 
Oregon, a little town lost in the great Sierra 
Nevada range. It nestled in a canyon with 
a narrow entrance at either end. Here the 
real Old West survived. Here, while the outward 
semblance of a properly-constituted Government 
was maintained, the revolver settled most dis- 
putes and the rule of the strong was supreme. 


Copperfield came into existence when the early 
prospectors for gold first’ wandered into the 
mountains, After them came the cowboys from 
the Oregon plains, and more from the far-off 
ranches of Idaho and Montana. Women laughed 
in the dance-halls, the roulette ball rattled on 
the wheel, the faro-dealer’s box grew black from 
constant handling by grimy thumbs. The 
population of the little graveyard up the canyon 
grew more from cold lead than from illnesses 
of the flesh. 

After the prospectors and the cowboys came 
the railroad. As it pushed its nose through the 
canyon a great tunnel project was mooted for 
an electric-power proposition on the far-distant 
Snake River. Hundreds of hard-fisted, loud- 
voiced men worked in the railroad construction 
gangs, and hundreds more in the tunnel con- 
struction gangs. Often there was red war between 
the two. Guns in hand, they frequently surged 
through the streets of the little town of Copper- 
field. Here were women, women of the frontier, 
and here was liquor, strong, red liquor, that 
lurned the throat and warmed the blood. Ere 
long, however, the railroad was completed, and 
Copperfield was left a little station on a branch 
line that no one in the outside world bothered 
very much about. The Ox Bow tunnel project 
was abandoned ; the financiers from the East 
who were backing the scheme decided to sink 
no more money in it. ‘The workmen went away 
to new fields, but the saloon-keepers and the 
“gunmen” stayed. So did the “ old-timers ” 


who knew the West when it was young. And 
here, lost in the mountains, there existed for 
yeers an exact replica of the old-time mining 
camps. Cowboys rode across the mountains to 
spend their hard-earned dollars in the saloons, and 
prospectors from the hills, their pockets bulging 
with yellow gold, came in for a brief season at 
the gambling tables, the dancing in the halls, 
and the red liquor. Then they went back to the 
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H. A. Stewart and Tony Warner, both relics 
of the Old West, rana saloon, Later came Martin 
Knezevich, a Montenegrin from the outside 
world, and William Weigand. Both these men 
started saloons, and one night both their estab- 
lishments were burnt down. The men rebuilt 
their premises and began business again, but 
once more their saloons were burnt. 

J. J. Burns was a liveryman. Someone stole 


Miss Fern Hobbs, the plucky girl who was sent at the head of a regiment of soldiers to restore. 
order in the lawless town of Copperfield. 


wilds. The nearest seat of authority was a 
hundred miles away across the mountains, and 
might was right in Copperfield. 

The gamblers and the “ gunmen” wanted no 
outside interference, so they set up the semblance 
of a Government. They got themselves elected as 
councilmen, and one of their number was chosen 
as mayor. Needless to say, they did not interfere 
much, and everybody did as seemed best to him 


some horses. In true Western fashion a posse 
was formed, and went out over the hills after 
the fleeing thief. They caught him, lassoed him, 
and dragged him back to Copperfield at the heels 
of a horse. Here they were going to hang him, 
but he was too weak and too badly wounded! 


to stand up to have the rope placed round his. 


neck, so he was permitted to crawl away, and. 
later made his wey out of the Copperfield canyon, 
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“They dragged nun back to Copperfield at the heels of a borse.”’ 


Presently, away in the capital of the State, 
they heard of the burning of the saloons and 
the rough-and-ready justice meted out to the 
horse-thief. Governor Oswald West, the chief 
executive of the State, sent orders to Baker, the 


leading town of the county in which Copperfield, 
Vol, xxiii, 38. 


a hundred miles away, is located, that, the lawless- 
ness must be put an end to at once. County- 
Prosecutor C. T. Goodwin visited Copperfield to 
see what could be done, but was promptly 
ordered out of the place. After him went 
Sheriff “ Ed.” Rand, six feet high, a splendid 
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specimen of manhood and a typical frontiers- 
man. With a well-armed posse he proceeded to 
the turbulent little town in the hills. Other men 
of the Old West met him, each with his gun 
ready at his hip and sneers and curses on his lips. 
Rand saw that only by the sacrifice of many lives 
could ke enforce his rule, and he sent word to 
the Governor that the problem was “ up to him” 
—he did not want to start a war. 

Then the Governor acted, promptly and 
vigorously. He called out a regiment 6f th: 
State militia and ordered a battery of the coast 
artillery of the State to prepare for service, 
putting Colonel B. K. Lawson in command of 
the combined force. Though he was using the 
military, Governor West wanted the soldiers 
to be backed by his own authority in the person 
of a personal representative. He could not go 
himself, yet somebody with initiative and tact, 
not afraid to take responsibility, was needed. 
Whom could he send ? 

In his office was Miss Fern Hobbs, a girl 
typist, whom he had made his private secretary. 
She was only a few years out of the kitchen, where 
she had helped her mother. Governor West 
called her to him, for he had learned to trust 
her ability and discretion. 

“Will you go and end this reign of terror if 
I put you at the head of the troops ?” he said. 
“Will you carry my message to Copperfield, 
and tell the gunmen and the gamblers that the 
law has come, and that the reign of the bullet is 
cnded for ever ? ” 

“ When shall I start, Governor?” was the 
answering question. 

So Fern Hobbs went. They made up a special 
train in the < 
capital, and sent 
it over the four 
hundred and 
fifty miles that 
lay between the 
Governor's resi- 
dence and rebel- 


GIRL ORDERS MARTIAL 
LAW AND CLOSES ALL 


the town hall. Stewart, the saloon-keeper, had 
been chosen mayor by his fellow liquor-sellers and 
the gamblers. The mayor, the council, and the 
“gunmen ”’ met Fern Hobbs and greeted her with 
courtesy. It is no part of a Western “tad man’s” 
code to be rude to a woman. Undismayed by the 
array of hard faces around her, the girl proceeded 
to read the Governor’s proclamation of martul 
law. She declared the saloons closed and the 
city officials removed. The inhabitants laughed ; 
they had not the least intention of obeying the 
order, and they told the girl so. They put 
flowers from the hillsides on the bars of the 
saloons to honour their visitor, and went about 
thcir gambling and drinking as of old. 

Fern Hobbs heard the laughter and made up 
her mind. She went back to the train—to the 
rear end this time—and issued her commands. 

Then the watching, smiling townsmen were 
astounded. At the girl’s sharp-spoken orders 
they saw the train suddenly spit out soldiers in 
brown khaki and deadly-looking machine-guis. 

The men fell in smartly, marched to th 
“city hall,” and took possession of it. Detach- 
ments went to the saloons, seized them, and 
shut them up. The fixtures and the gambling 
paraphernalia were loaded on the train. From 
house to house the soldiers went, commandeerin: 
every gun and pistol. Men were rounded upit 
the street, searched, and their weapons ra 
from them. This done, a detachment © 
troopers was left in charge. Martial law Ha 
proclaimed, and an army officer stood aes 
to administer summary justice. Her oe 
accomplished, Fern Hobbs climbed into her coad 
and went back to the Governor’s office 
report. F 

The Old West. 
so far as Copper 
field was com 
cerned, had met 
its Waterloo 
The rule of th: 


lious little 
Copperfield. In 
the front coach was the girl, 
alone. She had been placed in 
Supreme command of the troops, 
and Colonel Lawson was in- 


_ Structed to carry out her orders. 


The rear coaches were filled with 
troopers and horses andartillery- 
men and their machine-guns.” 
In due course they reached 
Copperfield. Thetroopsremained 
quiet in their coaches. The little 
woman got down from her coach 
and went to the shed they called 


THE SALOONS IN TOWN 


———— 

OPPERFIDLD, Ore, Jan 6—Suf- 

rounded by troops and’ coast af- 
iillory, Miss Fern Hobbs, georetaty to 
Governof West, has successfully. closed 
all the saloors in Cppperfield. Martial 
low was dcciared, and saloonkeepers 
Were given a few hours to ship every 
Quart of liquor and their saloon fixtures 
Out of the county. : 

There was great excitement when Mies 
Hobbs demanded the resignation of all 
Members of the city coynctl and other 
city officials on the groufd that they 
had violated the ordinances regulating 
saloons. Her demand was refused, aad 
Governot West's representative at once 
ordered Colonel. R. K. Lawton, auperin- 


tendent of the state penite: de- 
flare martial law.” ententiary, to de 


A newspaper account fh Mii F 
Hobbs subdued the dawteas town of Copper: 
jeld. 


lawyer and th 
ju dge had t 
placed the bulle 
and the “ bad man.” Andit te 
a mere slip cf a girl who hae 
carried out the good work. 
Now the women of Or-z0 
are talking about electing fe 
Hobbs Governor of the a : 
huge territory bigger and - 
than many European count ie 
Stranger things have happe! i 
in the West, where the past ; i 
the present meet and clash, t 
it will be many a long ¢¥ : 
fore the girl’s feat 1s forgotten. 


Following the buffalo-traces, along which the animals walked in single file—The traces show here like a black line. 


Across Canada by 
Motor=-Car. 


THE STORY OF A RECORD JOURNEY. 
By THOMAS W. WILBY. 


Our readers will remember Mr. Wilby's pioneer trip round the United States in an automobile. In 

these articles he describes another record-breaking expedition—the first and only attempt ever made 

to cross Canada from ocean to ocean by motor-car. He met with all sorts of adventures, and the utmost 

interest was taken in his ambitious venture by the people living along the route. In this instalment 
Mr. Wilby deals with his experiences during the second half of his great journey. 


Il. 

OR weeks I had looked forward to which we picked our way willy-nilly, the while 
seeing the Canadian prairies, yet the distant earth-road, with its ugly pools and 
when I found myself face to face spongy black surface, leered suspiciously and 
with them I was as unmoved and malignantly at the venturesome travellers. 
emotionless as they. I was dis- Portage, a prairie town with an immensely 

appointed in them, astonished at myself. wide main street, stood on the direct route of 

Rain had held us for three days in Winnipeg, — the famous Hudson Bay’s Saskatchewan trail. 
and when at last, in the cold grey light of early From some point on this trail the French 
morn, I ventured out upon the prairie, the — voyageurs Radisson and De Groseillier in 1666 
great, untimbered level—a dried-up sea of land— penetrated along the Winnipeg River to Lake 
looked cheerless and depressing. On either side Winnipeg, and from there to Hudson Bay. 
of the straight wide road leading to Portage- They later returned to France, and, not meeting 
la-Prairie were other trails or ruts, so that the with any encouragement, went to London, where 
inky quagmire had a total width of about a their tales of great inland seas, big navigable 
hundred and fifty feet. The fields were mostly rivers, and limitless plains filled with big and 
in stubble. Now and again a modest farm- small game, aroused such interest that in 1669 a 
house came into view, with reedy sloughs of water Company was formed and chartered by Charles IT. 
and flocks of crows about it. Thistles mingled Thus was born that mighty organization which, 
with the feathery grasses, and small yellow through its factors, became the virtual ruler of 
flowers sprinkled the roadside like tiny points Canada, its imperious sway being exercised over a 


of gold. Cross-roads—‘ road allowances,” as territory stretching almost from the Atlantic to 
they are called—led off to right and left, but the Pacific. It had not only the sole control over 
we were finally compelled to abandon the main the prairies in matter of trade, but it had also 
route and to take to the prairie bush, which the right to raise and use armed forces. Centuries 
we ruthlessly mowed down under our wheels. ago the voyageurs of the Company had paddled 
For hours we kept to the wild grasses, through — their canoes along the Assiniboine, which ran 
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parallel with our track, singing their gay chansons 
as their flotillas glided to and from old Fort 
Garry. What would not one of these trading 
adventurers of the long ago have given 
if, suddenly transformed into the 
motorist, he could have abandoned 
the dancing canoe and sprung into 
the tonneau for a flight to the heart 
of Pelt Land ! him scudding 
past Indian tepees and groaning 
and squeaking Red River ox-carts, 
threading the living avenues of 
the herded buffalo, scattering the 
hawks and the prairie chickens, and 
now and then running a mad race with 
the coyote or a prairie fire, while the prairies 
waved their myriad grasses and the Indians 
brandished their tomahawks in obeisance to the 
new monarch of the wild. 

As we progressed westward the muddiness and 
disenchanting isolation which had come with the 
first rude contact with the prairie began to dis- 
appear. Anent the universal ‘ stickiness,” the 
story goes that a farmer was travelling to Winni- 
peg with mud up to the wheel hubs when he 
saw a hat lying in the road. He picked it up 
and found a head underneath. 

“Who are you?” said the head, smiling 
graciously and looking up at the astonished man 
with benevolent interest. “A spirit ?”’ 

“No,” said the farmer, breathlessly. 
merely travelling to Winnipeg |” 

“Then why don’t you come down and travel 
by the road, instead of flying up in the clouds ? ” 
said the head. ‘‘ But I guess you’re a new-comer.”’ 

This story seemed to appeal to the humour 
of the entire country. By the time I reached 
Saskatchewan the mud-man was said to have 
been riding ‘‘ underground ” on horseback, and 
when I arrived in British Columbia he had 
become a mythical personage as mysterious as 
the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” himself. I have now a 
collection of thirty-two distinct versions of the 
mud-man story, the slough becoming deeper in 
each succeeding edition. 

It was good to leave the region of “ gumbo,” 
as the mud is called, though for some time 
it appeared as though we had only jumped 
out of the frying-pan into the fire by ex- 
changing mud for a wild tangle of bush or 
swamp and sundry ugly spots where the 
alkali out-croppings in the soil made 
the earth around a small pond or “‘sloo” 
glisten white in the sun—treacherous 
alike, when wet, for wheel or foot. 
At last, however, we reached a drier 
region and a lighter soil,and finally the 
true trail of the golden prairies. 
Words fail me to adequately describe 


“Tm 


the 
joy of motoring 
over that primitive earth- 
trail that ends only when one becomes too weary 
to go farther,and that has always been man’s path 
of progress in the West, his highway to happiness, 
riches, and civilization. There is nothing in the 
whole wide world like the prairie trails for freeing 
one’s mind from every littleness and initiating 
one into the real spirit of the great Out-of-Doors. 
Their spell is not so sudden as that which moun- 
tain and canyon throw over the imagination, 
for the prairie has no obvious beauty or perspec- 
tive. It has only the mystery of undefined 
distances, amid which rise occasionally those 
strange, pyramidal milestones of : 
human industry, the grain 
elevators. But motor 
for days along 
these primi- 
tive paths, 

worn 
by 


A typical 


A“ road” in the “ Bad Lands” 
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Ox 
carts of 
* prairie schooners,” and there 
will come to you an irresistible hour when you 
will long to hush the thrum-thrum of the 
engines and to be alone and silent in this vast 
sea of earth. You will desire to hear the faint 
music of the gently-rustling grasses, and on hands 
and knees explore the shallow, narrow buffalo- 
trace —the mark of a myriad migratory beasts 
that for ages passed in single file over the brow 
of the hill to the grazing grounds Leyond, and 
at last to annibilation. There it goes, in and 
out among the stubble of the wheat, defying 
obliteration after all these years, a silent 
memorial to the wanton butchery 
which destroyed the Red 
Man’s cattle. 
Just beyond 
Elkhorn we 
had a most 
amusing 


prairie town. 
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ence with the primitive trail. The way led through 
a wild bushland crossed and recrossed by the 
blindest of paths. There was not a vestige 
of a constructed highway ; only a “ road” 
that wandered as it listed over the 
broken ground. Alone, I should have 
been lost a hundred times, but a 
school-inspector pilot had managed 
to scrape acquaintance with all 
the intricacies of the turns and 
cork-screwings of a trail that 
defied the compass and whirled 
one dizzily up and down in its 
attempts to baffle all human calcula- 
tion of direction. It would turn back 
and then go ahead ; it would stop dead 
or fade away and defy scent or sight to pick 
iL up again, and it was soon quite evident that its 
nelarious invent was to lose us in the bushland 
wilderness and there leave us to the coyotes. 

I shall never forget the day, too, when we 
were piloted out of Mouse Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
The road soon showed signs of fickleness ; it 
varied at every half mile. It lost its boundary 
fence, then regained it. It lost its wheel-ruts, 
and then picked them up again. Next the 
prairie grasses, merely held back by a strip of 
wire fence, boldly crept into the roadway, 
cheerfully sprouting all over it, oblivious of time 
and change and the ruthless hand of man, that 
had swept away their legitimate lord and master, 
the buffalo. At times, limp wire, twisted into 
the form of a gate, swung a thin thread of 
prohibition across our path and had to be con- 
temptuously cast aside. At last we scouted for 
some message from the haunts of men. We 
wanted the ‘Government trail,’ which the 
baffled pilot informed us was “ somewhere 
about.” We could see a tiny speck of a train 
moving upon a yellow blur, and a trail gradually 
came into sight, cutting diagonally across the 
grasses through which we were ploughing our 
way. In time we “hit” it, and then came 
the friendly telegraph-poles—going our way, too, 
but where they came from out of the south 
no one knew or cared. Nothing, apparently, 
would stay with us. By the high railroad bank 
the wires vanished again, the railroad shot 

miles away to the north, and before we were 
aware of it the trail had also disappeared 
into the grasses, running to earth like 
a hunted fox, leaving us only with a pair 
of crazy wheel-ruts, which a farm and 

a ‘“‘sloo” annihilated completely. 

Navigation now commenced once 
more. Trusting in the blind instinct 
with which the most deceptive of 
ruts and footprints hug the towns, we 
struggled on more or less aimlessly, 
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keeping the sun ever on our left front. We 
picked up ruts and followed them doubtfully 
across ploughed earth and stubble, pulling up at 
the huts or tents of the homesteaders for much- 
needed directions in a trackless, formless land, 
and creeping on until our eyes were at last 
gladdened by the sight of the long-hoped-for 
Government trail. 

We left the modest little prairie town of 
Swift Current with guns and pilots on the day 
tefore the open season for prairie chicken—the 
Canadian grouse. Every prairie man is a sports- 
man when the law allows, and on this day of 
days, and for a week to come, no one would be 
accessible. The dogs might not be trained to 
the gun—might, in fact, refuse to “ point,” and 
sit trembling at every shot, as ours did; but 
that would not matter. The grouse fever 
would be in everybody's blood, and matters of 
ordinary import would have to take care of 
themselves until some of the fever had been 
worked off. The prairie chicken is practically 
the only wild thing we found that has not fled 
before civilization and the plough, Though it 
can still be found in the stubble, it prefers the 
rolling bushland for cover and for rearing its 
Wherever there were underwood and a 
ground, wherever there were coppice 
and broken surface, there we found 
prairie chicken. And prairie chicken seemed to 
make every true prairie man’s mouth water. 

For miles along the south of my track lay the 
drift-hills of the Missouri plateau, forming the 
great pile of rock believed to have been deposited 
there by huge masses of floating ice in some 
remote glacial age. To the north stretched an 
apparently endless plain of gravelly and sandy 
soil, with coarse yrass and every now and then a 
white alkaline ‘‘ sloo.” As I progressed across 
Saskatchewan it became more and more apparent 
that the difficulty. I was encountering in finding 
my way was due, not to the system of sectional 
or angle roads, but to frequent interruption in 
the system. I wasalways losing my way, because 
where the land had not been taken up by farmers 
the roads failed, only beginning again in the 
cultivated areas. ‘The old trails, running 
diagonally to the sectional roads, had usually 
been ploughed over by the farmers, who had 
failed to properly carry out the provisions of 
the law, which demands that for every trail 
usurped they ll provide a “ road allowance 
suitable for vehicular traffic. Lae 3 

Everywhere the eye caught waving fields 
of wheat—huge, unfenced spaces as big as @ 
county, where wheat climbed the undulations, 
spread over the hollows, flanked the long, inter- 
minable lines of stacks, topped a distant ridge, 
made an afternoon call at the homesteader’s, 


young. 
dip in the 
and brush 


} 
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surrounded him, and shot off from his back door 
again into the illimitable, marching on and on 
until it matched its gold with the silver of the 
Rockies and the crimson of the setting sun. 
The threshers poured their columns of smoke 
into the air and vomited, with a noble scorn, 
feathery puffs of chaff, forming first a heap, 
then a mound, next a hill, and finally a mountain 
of bright yellow waste. 

Between Medicine Hat and Lethbridge, where 
the men of the North-West Mounted Police piled 
into my car, by permission of the commander, to 
oblige the local photographer, we were caught 
out on the prairie after sunset, and our lamps 
clove a silver way between the walls of night. 
It was a glorious experience, worth coming all 
those thousands of miles to enjoy. We took our 
bearings by the stars and the wind, which blew 
in our faces so long as we kept to the right trail. 
The plains were wide ; we motored by a kind of 
instinct. Only one solitary human settlement 
rushed to us out of the indigo shadows, silent, 
lonely, and strangely illuminated by our huge 
lights. It was a virgin trail, smooth asa tenn's- 
lawn. A bird with a ringlet of black round his 
throat flew about the car, startled out of his 
night’s sleep by the ghastly brilliance of the 
acetylene eyes. A bat flitted past, and then a 
big meadow-lark. The engines hummed monot- 
onously. 

The cry of the Indian, the thunder of the buffalo 
hoof, the crack of the rifle, the tramp of trappers’ 
feet, the creak of the Red River cart, the howl 
of wolf and coyote, the flight of the hawk, the 
voice of che homesteader — how many soun 
mingled in fancy with that unceasing hum and 
whir ! 

We caught our first view of the Rockies 
close to Macleod, in Alberta. White clouds 
hanging about the horizon gradually climbed 
towards the zenith, transforming themselves 
into purple masses above a wall of jagee' 
mountains, robed in steely blue. Nearer ill 
the mountains took on the appearance of a solid 
wall, apparently barring all further progress. 
Then the foothills parted a little, showing @ 
semblance of a pass. Presently coke-ovens, like 
Plutonic vents, loomed up in the forest back- 
ground of lofty hills, and under their crimson 
flames we ran into an eddy of the main path, 
stony, sinuous, and narrow, hemmed in by bush 
and ending in a frail low bridge, flush with 4 
rushing stream. A tall young prospector brought 
us back to the main trail through a steep cleft 
in the rocks, and thenceforward, for the next 
four hundred of the five hundred miles which 
still lay between us and the Pacific, the road 
twisted and coiled itself around the mountali- 
sides. 
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We had apparently crossed a mountain divide 
when we reached a steep descent cut through 
enormous piles of rock and boulders. We were 
running over the wreckage of a mountain which 
had spilled itself over the valley and, burying a 
portion of the town of Frank, had crushed out a 
hundred lives. For a mile the earth was strewn 
with the débris of the mountain, which had 
changed the entire aspect of the landscape and 
blotted out the original railway-track, the stream, 
and the road. Beyond, to the west, we saw the 
lofty “‘ horn " of the Crow’s Nest Peak, towering 
above the foothills and marking our gateway 
to the Rockies. 

Little communities now welcomed us with 
cheers and speeches. Pilots came cheerfully 
forward to steer us through the pass and across 
the divide up hills of 
break-neck steepness. 


of the railway ran through a winding gorge 
overhanging yawning precipices—a narrow single 
track from which there would be no escape 
for the car should I have the misfortune to 
encounter a train. 

We faced the first seventy miles of that 
memorable journey from Cranbrook with as 
cheerful a do-or-die spirit as we could muster. I 
had taken on an extra driver at Regina, which 
was then recovering from the devastating effects 
of a tornado, and an English resident volunteered 
to accompany me. The way wound round 
mountain sides in steep, sharp curves and up 
precipitous hills, to the crest of which we had 
to be hauled with block and tackle. At dusk, 
after great labour, the swamp was reached and 
we halted to draw a long breath. The narrow 


They took us through 
twenty miles of forest 
fires to the newly-built 
town of Fernie, and to 
a spot in a wide and 
fertile valley where 
many of the good 
citizens of Cranbrook. 
with their cars and their 
mayor, waited to escort 
us into their little town 
as welcome guests. 
From Cranbrook, 
which will he the gate- 
way to the finest scenic 
touring in the whole 
province, now that the 
road from here to 
Windermere, Golden, 
and Banff is nearing 
completion, I was escorted out of town by a string 
of automobiles. Then, having been set down in 
the forest and told that there was ‘‘a devil of a 
road ” somewhere ahead, I was abandoned to the 
chaperonage of a plucky little pilot car. My object 
was to proceed in a direct line west to Kootenay 
Lake and the town of Nelson. A range of trailless, 
or, rather, roadiess, mountains Jay in between, 
however, and I had no option but to go south 
to the international boundary at Yahk, along 
the Moyie River Valley, motor along the railroad 
to Kitchener, a distance of fourteen miles, and 
then make my way through the Goat River 
Gorge to Creston. No automobile had ever been 
along this route, for between Creston and the 
landing-stage of the steamers on Kootenay Lake 
lay the broad river-flats, covered with fifteen 
feet of water. Between Ryan and Yahk I should 
have to encounter an apparently impenetrable 
swamp, and it was understood that the road-bed 


Welcoming the Author near the Crow's Nest Pass. 


track was filled with rock, mud, and water. In 
fact, there were more holes than road, and more 
water than in many a pond. The journey 
through the four-mile-long swamp occupied two 
hours of ceaseless struggle. At Yahk there were 
the glint of steel rails and the lights of a lonely 
station shining through the darkness. We piled 
into the dingy hostelry attached to the station, 
asked no direct questions, and volunteered no 
particular information as to our intentions. 
Yet somehow or other we managed to learn 
that we had a fighting’ chance on those glistening 
rails. Ten minutes to stoke the inner man, five 
to say good-bye to the kindly pilots, and the 
“motor express” crept into the shadows of a 
lonely railroad crossing at the head of the tortuous 
gorge. 

We were on the ties! Ahead were fourteen 
miles of dangerous driving over downward, 
winding curves, cut high in the side of the 
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Me 


Horses were necessary to haul the car off the rude raft on the Kootenay River: 


| 


© gruesome voids, the depths of which we could only imagine 

looking out to the front, two pairs to the rear, and 
° che 

the gloom of the starless night and 


mountain abov 
We had two pairs of eyes 
acetylene lamps to pierce 


big 
illuminate the green of the sentinel firs! Four men, alert and 
ominous puff of a locomotive, ready on 


tense, listening for the 
the instant to jump to a prec 
abandon the car to its fate! 
As the wheels — one within and one outside the 

track—crept from sleeper to sleeper, there was an 

incessant bouncing and jolting that shook one’s 
teeth and vibrated th 
way was straight only for a mile or so; 
gan to contort and twist, as if 


then it be; 
trying to toss us off the rails to inevitable 


death. The track ran sharply downhill 
all the time, and the curves grew sharper 
and shorter. 

Time and again the wheels caught in 
the “frogs” of the points or switches, and 
hurriedly we jacked the car above the 


level of the rails, filled the track beneath 


the wheel with stones, and shot the car 
over the obstruction. Then the spikes in 
the sides of the rails cut the rubber, and 
very soon our rear tyres were in ribbons. 


arious refuge and mercilessly 


rough one’s spine. The 
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but vicious bl. 
Next day w 


as 


Following the railroad tracks—a decidedly 
“‘jumpy" business at times. 


But nothing worse happened, and we reached our haven at 
Kitchener im safety, and, clambering joyfully off the rails, hit a 
trail that ascended to the clouds above the Goat River Gorge. 
Here we were swallowed up in an impenetrable blackness. 
us we could hear the awful roaring of the torrent. Three separate 
times on one hill we took out the block and tackle to haul us to the 
summit, and it was three o’clock in the morning before a good 
road finally came into view and led us to the small hotel of 
Creston, where we roused the sleeping inhabitants with triumphal 
s and shrieks of horn and siren ! 

y a repetition of the last, as it offered real pioneering 
across the Kootenay Flats. The water had luckily receded within 


Below 


the last few days, leaving us a precarious 
path littered with log booms and over- 
grown with tall sedges and the flotsam 
and jetsam ofalake bed. On either side 
rose the fir- covered foothills of the 
Rockies. We ferried the river twice — 
the last occasion upon a raft, to get the 
car down to which required all the 
strength of five men, aided with stubbing- 
posts, ropes, and stout planks. The 
British Columbian Government had very 
considerately cleared a way for me 
through the ooze of a slough, and also 
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felled a good many trees. In spite of this 
forethought, however, there were moments when 
. the career .of the long-suffering vehicle bade fair 
to end in the water. and I took the precaution 
always to carry the mails carefully stowed away 
on my person. ; 
From Nelson I made for Castlegar, Trail, and 
Rossland, through a most mountainous country 
above the Columbia. We forded the river on 
the American side and crossed into Canada 
again along the 
Kettle River, at 


matutinal call, followed by a cloud of children, 
who hung on to the capacious skirts as the 
mothers lined themselves up mechanically before 
the camera. One stolid creature, with a face 
as solemn as a judge, threw a couple of water- 
melons into my car as a gift. An Italian woman 
would have done the same thing with a gracious, 
sunny smile ; but it struck me that this peasant 
woman was doing it in the same way that she 
might have loaded a wagon for market. 
Princeton, 
with its forbid- 


a point near 
~Grand Forks. 
With the ex- 
ception of Van- 
couver and New 
Westminster, all 
the towns of 
British Columbia. 
are compara- 
tively small, and 
their hotels are 
correspondingly 
tiny; but I found 


ding and insur- 
mountable 
barrier of the 
Hope Mountains 
directly in our 
path to Hope, 
lies amidst forest 
and canyonsand 
rivers, and, 
though a promis- 
ing health resort 
of the future, has 
little at present 
to offer in the 


comfortable 
quarters every- 
where, and the 
greatest consideration and kindness. The 
Government at Victoria had sent out instructions 
to its road surveyors right across the province 
to look after me, and even to hasten work on some 
of the roads 30 as to ensure my getting through. 
The road surveyor at Grand Forks had been 
waiting many hours for my advent, and took 
me over the mountains to Greenwood and Fair- 
view. Here I was handed over to another sur- 
veyor, who piloted me as far as, Princeton by 
‘ay of Penticton, on the beautiful Okanagan 
During this run we paid a surprise visit 
to one of the communal houses of the Douk- 
hobors, that peculiar community of Russian 
hose cause Tolstoi so warmly espoused. 
ionists are spreading like 
locusts in the Canadian West. Whatever may 
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wealth. ‘The community purchases and the 
distributes. 
grinds the wheat, saws the wood, 
lings, prescribes or proscribes the 
marital unions— in fact, it attends to all the 
mundane wants of these sombre, uncouth-looking 

ople, leaving them at last just as they were in 
the beginning—merely peasants. Six unlovely- 
looking females filed out in response to our 


community 
suns the mills, 
allots the dwel 


A visit to the strange community of Russian Doukhobors. 


way of accom- 
. modation. There 
was nothing to be done but to make a wide déiour 
to the north—a total distance of three hundred 
miles in order to cover sixty-five. When, 
however, the mountain road now being con- 
structed across the Hope range is completed, a 
splendid connecting link in the chain of provincial 
East to West highways across the whole of 
British Columbia will be at the service of the 
motorist. 

My route lay along the Tulameen and Otter 
Creeks to the broad and park-like Nicola Valleys, 
where I found some of the most ideal grazing- 
grounds in America. From here I was piloted 
to Spences Bridge, whence we followed the 
curves of the Thompson River—a torrential 
stream of picture-book magnificence of colouring 
—following its sinuosities at a precipitous height 
above the rushing waters. Towards dusk our 
road crossed the great cattle ranges, which form 
the approach to Ashcroft, where the river Js 
flanked by veritable mountains of sand. We 
were now on the fringe of the Cariboo country—4 
country which was neither wilderness nor praine 
nor forest, but which had a suggestion of all. 
Along the banks of the Thompson ran the famous 
Cariboo Trail, cut in places in the sides of lofty 
sand-hills and dotted with heavy, slow-moving 
wagons, drawn by strings of eight and ten horses 
and laden with all kinds of merchandise, from 
canned meats to bedsteads and machinery, 
intended for the distant northerly outposts of 
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Soda Creek and Fort George. The road, which 
is provided at convenient intervals with small, 
old-fashioned frontier hostelries, will ere long find 
itself replaced—or, at least. supplemented—by 
the railroad, which is to tap these outlying gold- 
mining centres and extend to the new seaport 
of Prince Rupert, and even as far north as 
Dawson on the Yukon. But it still provides 
rare glimpses of frontier life, and only within a 
year or so have the mule pack-trains been 
abandoned. The Cariboo trailers are big-boned, 
hardy men of a most interesting and picturesque 
type, and we sat down at the table with mine 
host of a wayside tavern, while half-a-dozen of 
these fine fellows were discussing the fried venison 
which Boniface himself had brought down with 
his rifle in the hills. 

Striking west from this historic highway, we 
glided into a narrow road leading through the 
Marble Canyon to the grand and sombre altitudes 
of the Fraser River Canyon. For hours the car 
climbed the Jong, sinuous route, only to descend 
again to the river levels, past Indian villages 
pocketed away from the world on narrow ledges 
of green-carpeted rock or hidden under the 
shadows of noble forests, until it finally emerged 
under the great sand and rock “slides” near 
Lytton. Here darkness overtook us, and, to 
make matters worse, the acetylene lamps went 
out ! The narrow road wound in and out among 
the creeks, and was hardly wide enough to leave 
a margin of safety on the dizzying curves high 
above the roaring torrent. The oil lamps gave 
too feeble a light to be of service in the inky 
gloom, and every moment it seemed as though 
the car and its passengers would be precipitated 
over the brink. Presently, as we groped our 
way along, an Indian wagon loomed up out of the 
shades, and a squaw shrieked a warning. It 
appeared as though one vehicle or the other must 
inevitably go over the precipice, but luckily we 
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managed to pass the Indians in safety and then 
to negotiate a huge freight wagon, the drivers of 
which passed us with somnolent indifference 
while we backed out of the way on to a convenient 
Jedge overhanging the river. Then one of my 
drivers had a bright idea. Taking one of the 
lamps, he threw himself on his stomach along the 
length of the outside mudguard and held the 
lamp close to the ground. Cautiously the car 
crept forward. The minutes passed like days. 
Moment by moment the poor fellow grew stiffer, 
but he never budged. At every jolt—and there 
were many—it seemed as though we must throw 
him down the bank into the awful torrent raging 
far below. We were incessantly rounding a series 
of bluffs and turning in short, sharp curves that 
hid the road ahead. Conversation languished, 
then dropped altogether. The unfortunate lamp- 
holder, grovelling on his stomach, gave vent to 
his feelings only in occasional grunts until the 
welcome lights of Lytton coming into view 
released him from his most uncomfortable post. 

The river road south of Lytton, once open as 
far as Hope, was now only clear to Keefer, a 
distance of about fifteen miles, and a gang of men 
was in readiness to clear away a landslide which 
had fallen a day or two before. From Keefer 
on to Yale the old highway had been appro- 
priated by the railroads, and progress was only 
possible on the ties. The sacrifice of this 
important highway at the time of the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway seemed 
insignificant, since British Columbia desired a 
railroad which established for her communication 
with the prairies and the East. Indeed, she 
insisted upon a railway before she would consent 
to join the confederation of the provinces and 
become part of a United Canada. The sacrifice 
of this Imperial highway, therefore, was the price 
of the Union! Another portion of it—the last 
eight or ten miles to Hope—I found to be entirely 
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Map showing the Author's route on his great journey. 
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abandoned, a mere swath cut 
throughlovely woods, moss-grown, 
fern. red and forgotten, but 
still beautiful in its decay. 


~ Se" 
nt ae 


oe 


Delivering the last of the mail to the Acting Premier of 


Hope,.an ancient post of the Hudson Bay factors, 
whose trading hut still stands, well deserved its name, 
and in my case marked the end of hardship, uncertainty, 
and discomfort. Bad roads and almost impossible travelling 
were over, and now we were welcomed by the sight of 
people drawn' up on the roadside awaiting the passing of 
the “ transcontinental mails” as our car came speeding 
along the “ All-Red Route of Empire.” The mountains 
parted at last, and showed a broad, open valley leading 
to our goal. 

New Westminster! The deputy-mayor and some 
aldermen meet us, and there is a luncheon at the Club 
House. Pilots are exchanged, and public men of Vancouver 
guide us on the smooth, paved roads to the heart of 
Vancouver, where the mayor and his wife are awaiting the 
advent of the ‘‘ Motor Express.” Newspaper men are 
lined up on the steps, and an encouraging cheer goes up 
as the first of the letters are delivered—those letters which 
for forty-nine days and throughout some four thousand 
miles of rough travelling have been my self-imposed charge. 
Salvos from the cameras, a public meeting, pyrotechnic 
displays of newspaper headlines—no wonder I feel like 
Alice in Wonderland when she drank from the mysterious 
bottle and swelled to unexpected proportions of 
importance ! 

Two days later the car was landed at Nanaimo, on 
Vancouver Island, en route for Alberni—my “ Farthest 
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West.” Here we journeyed over magnificent 
gravel highways, crossed rivers teeming with 
darting salmon, threaded forests of big 
trees, and scaled mountain-sides. Always there 
was a glorious path which seemed like some golden 
lane of Paradise after the rough roads and trails 
of the mainland. 

At Alberni a little white signpost faced 
me. A narrow arm of the Pacific laved 
the picturesque country into which it had 
thrust itself. The words “ Canadian Highway” 
and a small black arrow painted on the post 
and pointing due east to Halifax marked the 
end of the journey. I could go no farther 
West. 

We cheered that little post as we might have 
cheered the national flag, and then the pilot car 
from Victoria led the way to the welcome and 
hospitality of the great city, where I was to 
deliver my last letters to the mayor and to the 
Premier of British Columbia. Once more the 
majestic shadows of the giant Douglas firs and 
grand vistas of ocean and forest greeted us as 
we motored along the winding Malahat Drive to 
Duncans, where the mayor and some of his 
aldermen were waiting to escort the English 
“* postman ” twenty-five miles to the Government 
buildings and the sea. Here, overlooked by 
the distant blue mountains of the Olympic 
Range, the car came to a stop at the water’s 
edge. 


Yale Road. 
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The flask wl.ich had borne the “ Atlantic ” 
across the Canadian Continent was brought 
out and emptied, the “ Eastern Ocean” into 
the Pacific—a solemn libation to the trans- 
continental road, the Imperial highway which 
shall one day render the journey from coast 
to coast the casual episode of a glorious summer’s 
holiday ! 


One of the famous Douglas firs, 
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Mr. Nash is a veteran pioneer in Malaya, and here relates how he took a frail stern-wheel river 
steamer, drawing only fourteen inches of water, across the treacherous China Sea in the teeth of 
the north-east monsoon—as mad a trip as ever was planned. 


Sapo) URING many years I roved the 
( we) jungles of Malaya or sailed the seas 
he 7 | adjacent thereunto; and, though 
PCF Z| my ignorance of the science of 

navigation is so profound that I 
could not discover my latitude or longitude if 
left to my own devices in the open sea with all 
the instruments that were ever tested at Green- 
wich, nevertheless I have often had to pilot 
valuable craft through perilous places for the 
sake of an honest dollar. 

People who read and dream about “ the 
tideless calm of sunlit tropic seas” should sail 
forth in an open boat some day and wait while 
a twenty-five-foot bore comes walloping along in 
the jaws of the spring tide through the Kuala 
Rokan or some other of those serene-looking 
estuaries that indent the south-east coast of 
Sumatra. 

I have frequently taken Dutch warships up 
those ticklish channels, dodging the bores and 
other uncanny menaces which their respective 
skippers shirked tackling ‘‘ off their own bat,” 
so to speak. 

Some of these experiences were pretty tight as 
such things go with a landsman like myself ; 
but the most strenuous job of the kind that ever 
came my way concerned a stern-wheel river 
steamer of only fourteen inches draught that I had 
to smuggle out of the State of Kelantan and 
bring five hundred miles through the China Sea 


to Singapore during the height of the north-east 
monsoon. 

This I had to do not only without compass, 
chart, timepiece, sextant, or any other such 
luxuries of the legitimate school of navigation, 
but also without two dollars to rub against each 
other or wherewith to purchase fuel or provisions, 
and with only salt water in the boiler as a 
start-off. 

It all happened in this way. That genial 
philanthropist, the British Investor, banding 
himself together into a corporation called the 
X—— Goldfields, Ltd., had poured three 
hundred thousand of the best golden sovereigns 
that the world could produce into the lap of the 
gods and the country of Kelantan, and was 
watching to see them sprout and multiply. 

Messrs. Guthrie and Co., of Singapore and 
London, a leading firm of Straits merchants, 
were acting as local agents for these good people 
in Singapore, and there they engaged me, on 
behalf of the mining concern, to proceed to the 
aforesaid goldfields in the State of Kelantan, 
and act as forwarding agent at the Kuala, or 
estuary, some days’ journey from the mines 
themselves. 

Such a position of trust in the service of 
a great corporation seemed very attractive 
to a young man in my position, and I felt 
particularly buoyant over the prospect until I 
arrived at the Kuala one day, and found that a 
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tarpaulin stretched across a couple of bamboos 
constituted the sole shelter of the forwarding 
agent of the X Goldfields, Ltd., at Kuala 
Kelantan. The rest was virgin jungle. 

This did not augur well. It suggested a 
certain remissness as to detail on the part of the 
Kelantan management. 

Nothing daunted, however, I built a log-hut 
as office and residence. 

The company had a stern-wheel steamer—a 
specially-constructed light-draught boat, about 
eight,-five feet long by fifteen feet beam, but 
drawing only about fourteen inches—which took 
supplies, etc., to the rapids, a day and a half’s 
journey up-stream, The rest of the trip had to 
be accomplished in small native boats that were 
poled up to a point within tour miles of the 
mines ; thence the supplies had to be carried by 
coolies or on elephants to the site of the gold- 
fields. 

When, in due course, I fourd my way to the 
mine, I also found due cause for amazement. 
All the fine and costly machinery that had been 
sent up at incalculable expense to the share- 
holders was lying scattered about the jungle like 
so much rubbish. Telephones, stores, drugs, 
and the like littered the virgin forest of Kelantan, 
while the European establishment—manager, 
clerks, miners, smelters, and the rest—marked 
time and awaited developments. 

The manager calmly assurcd me that the place 
was worthless as a mining proposition. No reef 
could be found. The few grains of gold that 
could be fossicked out of the stream did not pay 
for the labour of finding it. 

Now, when a soulless corporation goes smash 
in the East it generally happens that the white 
man on the spot is left with the hcavy end of the 
log to carry. 

‘Three or four months after my arrival at the 
Kuala the X. Company collapsed. I was 
left alone in Kelantan without a penny to bless 
myself with, no credit, and no way of getting out. 
The north-east monsoon was on, and no coasting 
stzamers tempt the perils of the east-coast 
estuaries during the north-east monsoon. I was 
bottled up, as far from my kind as though I had 
been sitting on the North Pole with a twenty- 
foot railing around the base of it. 

Needless to say I felt very sorry for myself. 

Instructions had come to me through Messrs. 
Guthrie that I was to try to bring away the 
stern-wheeler and all the machinery I could 
gather together, so that it might be sold, and I 
could recover the pay due to me out of the 
proceeds of the sale. It struck me at the time 
as being a funny way of doing business; but 
when I was assured that if I could not manage to 
salve something and bring it to Singapore I 


should never see a cent of the money duc to me, 
T realized there was nothing for it but to obey 
orders and put my shoulder to the wheel—or the 
stern-whecler—at once. 

At this juncture along came His Highness the 
Sultan of Kelantan. 

Now, the Sultan of Kelantan (for the life of 
me I cannot recall his name) was as nice a fellow 
as you could ask to mect—that is as far as 
sultans go in Malaya. He was as brave as a 
lion, urbane as buttermilk, and the descendant 
of a long line of kings. Nevertheless, I felt 
uneasy in my bones when his Royal messengers 
came down to my log-hut one day and escorted 
me up to Kotah Bharu, the capital. 

Here I was 1 d into the centre of the Council 
Chembcr attached to the palace, or tstana, 
where His Highness sat surrounded by all his 
chiefs and Ministers of State. 

Nervousness was never my long suit. I did 
not feel a bit afraid, and I don’t think I looked 
alarmed. At any ratc, the Sultan did not seem 
to think I looked as scared as the etiquette of the 
occasion demanded. 

“Tuan,” said he, “are you not fearful that 
this may be the last hour of your life? Iam the 
Sultan of Kelantan.” 

I bowed as polit-ly as I could, and assured 
His Highness that I never felt so safe and 
comfortable in my life as when I basked in the 
serene glory of his countenance. 

“Your Highness will observe,” I went on, 
“that Tam wholly unarmed. I do not carry as 
much as a toothpick. Do I not know whom I 
may trust as a father 2?” 

Every chief and vassal in the place was 
bristling with krisses or spears. 

The Sultan seemed lost in thought. Presently 
he tackled me again. 

“Tuan Nash,” said he, “ there are gruesome 
rumours abroad. It is reported—I pray the 
reports be untrue—that you had forgotten 
the matters that are written in the books of the 
Company of X I mean those paltry items 
that refer to me, thy slave, Tuan. The trifling 
debt of dollars! How much was it—two 
thousand—three thousand dollars? A mere 
trifle, Tuan, but a debt !”” 

The Sultan’s voice was soft, but the ring of it 
menaced. What he said, I felt convinced, was 
true. But I wasa mere hireling of the company 
and it owed me nearly as much as the Sultan 
claimed. 

“Highness!” I exclaimed, in tones of 
reproachful amazement. 

The potentate nodded gravely. 

“Nay, more,” said he. “It was even 
reported that you contemplated departing from 
my poor kingdom in the chuggy-boat—with the 
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‘are you not fearful that this may be the last hour of your life? I am the Sultan of Kelentan. 


“*Taan,’ said be. 
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wheel behind and the fire in its bowels—which 
is the only souvenir that now remains here, 
excepting always thine honoured self, of the 
company that was the glory of our goldfields at 
My jaw dropped as the jaw of one who is 
stricken with sheer bewilderment. 

“ Bless my soul, Sultan !"" I gasped.“ What 
next 2” 

His Highness smiled compassionately. 

“Ah, Tuan!” said he, ‘I knew there could be 
no truth in it! And as for the ringgits—the 
dollars—what are a few thousand of them more 
or less between friends like you and me? It was 
only the fear of the company being forgetful 
that led me to address you. The ringgtts them- 
selves are as nothing ; but because of my little 
children, for whom I hold my few savings as a 
sacred trust from Allah, I must see that the 
chuggy-boat remains in my kingdom of Kelantan 
until they are duly paid.” 

Again | bowed before regal wisdom. 

“True, O King,” said I. ‘* But what think 
you, as ruler of a race of mighty navigators ? 
What would you have me do with such a boat— 
even if your Highness himself were to command 
me—in the face of the north-east monsoon ? ” 

“Ah!” 

The ejaculation grunted unbidden from the 
chests of a dozen listening courtiers. They were 
seafarers who knew the X. + as our stern- 
wheeler was called, and who knew that even the 
regular coasting steamers fought shy of the east- 
coast ports during the monsoon, 

“Your Highness knows that I am unarmed,” 
I persisted, “* “and also that Lam neither a navi- 
gator nor even a sailor. Ask the noble Shah 
Bandar (Minister for Marine, or harbour-master) 
if it is likely I would essay to take a flat-bottomed 
river-craft across the bar, and five hundred miles 
to Singapore, on the wings of the north-east 
monsoon, ~ 

The narrow black eyes of the ruler lighted up 
in a blaze of joyous relief. 

“ The reproof is well spoken, Tuan,” said he, 
with genial magnanimity. ‘I was foolish to 
have doubted you even for one instant of time. 
We shall at once adjourn this council of our 
vassals and advisers. Come and have a drink.” 

Flattering elf, justly, that I had allayed 
the horrid suspicions of the Sultan, I sat down to 
ponder how I could escape. I finally decided 
that it would be pleasanter to risk the perils of 
the monsvon than to endure the hospitalities of 
Kelantan. 

The Sultan having consulted his Shah Bandar 
on the subject, rested content that the stern- 
wheeler was as safe as an egg in its shell—at any 
tate until the monsoon was over. He would as 
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soon have thought ot putting a marine guard 
over my topee. I was allowed to do what I 
liked on the Y——, and to come and go as I 
pleased. 

Quietly and unobtrusively we filled the gim- 
crack hoat with firewood—coal is about as 
procurable as singing lobsters in Kelantan—and 
we also brought on board a little food and water, 
some oil, and a few clothes. 

It is as well to explain at this point precisely 
what manner of craft the X. was. Imagine 
a long, low, canal-boat-shaped scow, _ flat- 
bottomed, and drawing about fourteen inches— 
not feet—of water. Imagine such a scow, 
eighty-five feet long by fifteen beam, equipped 
with a funnel like a stove-pipe, and a great 
paddle-wheel sticking out over her stern. 
Imagine also that sort of craft trying to breast 
an ordinary surf-roller, much less endeavouring 
to turn in the trough of a sea. 

That no such manceuvte was ever expected of 
her by her designers was emphasized by the fact 
that there were precisely six fathoms of chain— 
twelve yards all told—to her solitary anchor. 
In the technical phraseology of the sea, she was 
not intended to drop her hook in anything 
deeper than a duck-pond. 

In the grey haze of dawn I would go out and 
contemplate the China Sea, as it tumbled over 
the bar outside the Kuala. When the sun 
slanted out across it, orange and gold in the 
softness of the morning, you could just detect 
the soft smother of foam on the bar. In my 
mind’s eye I would measure the height of that 
foam, and I figured out that the middle of it 
would just about top the X——’s ginger-bread 
funnel. 

“Nash, my lad,” I used to tell myself, “there 
isn’t a ripple there that wouldn't send the X—. 
to Billy-oh !”” 

My four faithful followers, however, being 
Asiatics one and all, gave no thought or worry to 
the prospect. 

They were the steersman, his assistant, and an 
engine-driver—all Malays who trusted in the 
Tuan as implicitly as they believed in the good- 
ness of Allah—and Ah Hin, my Chinese boy. 

Little by little we filled up the stern-wheeler. 
Then we stored some biscuits and fresh water in 
the whale-boat, which I decided to tow astern 
in case of accidents. And the filled 
the X——’s boiler with salt-water because we 
could get nothing else—we cautiously got up 
steam one afternoon, and at nine o'clock that 
night, before the moon had lifted itself above the 
China Sea, we stole down the Kuala and com- 
mitted ourselves and our crazy vessel to the 
mercies of the north-east monsoon. 

We had not been two minutes in the open 
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water before I wished myself back again in 
Kelantan. 

A lazy-footed roller came slobbing along under 
the bows of the stern-wheeler—slapped her 
saucily on the snout, lifted her with a jerk, and 
rumbled down under her flat bottom so that she 
bent like a whip and cracked like an old oil-can 
as the plates strove with the rivets. 

Ibrahim, the steersman, grinned as he felt the 
tug on the wheel. Majit, at the engine, sucked 
his breath in ketween his teeth and eased her. 
Ah Hin, my China “ boy,” acting as fireman, did 
not blink an eyelid, but crowded on more wood- 
fuel. 

“This is the worst of it,” explained Ibrahim. 
“Tt will be quieter in the wide waters beyond the 
river mouth, where there is only the salt sea.” 

The whale-boat yanked at her line merrily. I 
looked out at her often, wondering how soon we 
should have to leap to her thwarts and cut the 
painter while the X: wallowed to her grave 
in the depths unfathomable. 

Far behind us, among the soft shadows, lay 
Kelantan, its Sultan,and its mysteries. In front of 
us—dark as doom, save where the phosphorescent 
waves licked our shallow frecboard—stretched 
the wet eternity of Davy Jones’s locker. 

Another uneasy roller tripped us—another, 
and still another. 

I wondered if the warriors of Kelantan were 
aware of our escape yet, and in my heart of hearts 
I prayed that they might wake up, pursue us, and 
hale us back before their flouted ruler. 

I knew that the idea was preposterous and 
mechanically impossible, but I asked Ibrahim, 
in as careless a tone as I could as me, if we could 
return to the Kuala in case of accident. 


“No, Tuan,” replied Ibrahim; “if we 
attempted to turn this craft in these waters we 
Then she 


could only get her half one way. : 
would twist herself completely another way. ? 
By which dark saying Ibrahim implied that 
we had to keep our nose to the monsoon, If we 
turned to port or starboard the X: could only 
be brought into the trough of the sea ; and once 
in the trough, the first decent wave that came 
along would topple her clean over. 
It was very sad. : f 
“ But we must turn some time or other,” I 
rotested. ‘ We eck a This course 
vill ta s to Cochin China !”” 
ea joked, while the X—— chugged out 
solemnly to meet the moon that was not yet 
ve the horizon. t 
at Nai wore on, and nothing happened. 
Between whiles, when the presumption of ed 
folly bade me reflect upon what might come in 
the dawn, the outstanding obsession among i. 
many thoughts that assaulted me was the 


certainty that I had not a penny piece to my 
name. If Providence, in its wisdom, saw fit to 
let the X—— find another land-fall, there was 
no wherewithal to gratify the demands of chiefs 
or harbour-masters in respect of port dues or 
anchorage tolls. However, I decided not to 
worry about that till the time came. It was 
quite likely the only land-fall we should make 
would be the bottom of the ocean. 

Topaz, rose, and amaranth, the false dawn 
flushed the grey of the sky, and we knew that the 
night was nearly over. We had sailed far oui 
to sea, as Ibrahim desired, and gradually edged 
round so that we were now bearing south by 
east, parallel to the coast, and, presumably, 
somewhere near the State of Trengganu. 

Truth to tell, for all any of us could say to the 
contrary, we might have been off the coast of 
Cork. In the hurry and excitement of escape 
neither Ibrahim nor myself had taken much 
notice of the flight of time. We did not know 
how far out we had gone before we bore around 
to the southward ; but as the sun rose on our 
port beam, we found that we were bobbing into 
some islands, and Ibrahim said that he guessed 
he knew about where we were all right. He had 
a name for the islands, though I quite forget 
what it was ; but he explained enough for me to 
infer that they were a little group situated some- 
where to the north of the Perhentians, so I knew 
we were getting back into the proper track. 

I was very tired, but sleep was out of the 
question. The night had been comparatively 
calm, but it was certain that the breeze would 
rise with the sun, and I quaked as the morning 
advanced and the monsoon freshened. The 
X. creaked horridly. 

All sorts of reefs, sand-spits, and shallows jut 
out from the shores of the Peninsula. That much 
we knew. But as to where the dangers lay, and 
how far out they extended, we had not the 
faintest ghost of a notion. Therefore we kept as 
far out to sea as possible, “ sensing ” our north 
as best we could when the skies were too cloudy 
to help us. The Perhentians are about a dozen 
miles out, and we nearly butted into them. 

The wind rose steadily. Every now and then 
a wave would come rumbling under the stern- 
wheel, give it a heave and a twist that sent 
shudders through every inch of the craft, and 
then roll away forward with a gulp. I was on 
tenterhooks most of the time, waiting for the big 
wave that I felt sure would come and wrench 
the wheel off bodily, and send it spinning, leaving 
us helpless ; but luckily for us it did not show up. 

By eight o'clock it was blowing half a gale. 
Snap! Flap! Flutter! A sudden gust caught 
us, biting like the blast of a tornado. In 30 
instant the awnings to windward were stripped 
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from their lashings. They rose like shredded 
shrouds and flapped wildly overboard, dragying 
in the water. 

“Cut them, Tuan! Cut them loose—quick ! 
shouted Ibrahim from the wheel. 

I gave one last peep at the whale-boat, then 
sprang with Dollah, Ibrahim’s assistant, to cut 
away the mess. 

The wind helped us nobly. In a matter of 
seconds the X. was scooting along, bare to 
the sky. with only the stanchions and rails that 
had held the awnings standing like the joists of 
a gallows between us and the heavens. 

I went back and stood beside Dollah, axe in 
hand, ready to cut the painter of the whale-bouat 
the instant that long-overdue wave flopped 
inboard and swamped u 

We all knew how to swim, and our plan was to 
cut loose the whale-boat and take our chances 
with the sharks as soon as we found the X. 
going under. As many of us as reached the 
whaler would be virtually certain to get ashore 
in safety, and then it would be only a matter of 
time and luck to find some craft to take us back 
to Singapore. 

Now and then, when an extra strong squall 
came along, screaming its delight at our naked- 
ness, Majit¢would look up from his engine, blear- 
eyed and dribbling betel-juice, but grinning like 
a Cheshire cat, while Ibrahim, equally undaunted, 
grinned back at him from the wheel. 

Stolid, tireless, placid as though he were 
folding table-napkins for some feast of ceremony, 
Ah Hin, my body-servant, flitted to and fro 
with the wood, und kept up the steam. 

Nine o'clock came. We had been twelve 
hours at sea. The salt was rasping the entrails 
out of the boiler and fouling the cylinders ; but 
what could we do? The more steam we 
evaporated the thicker grew the brine. Unless 
luck turned and we could get fresh water the 
steam-pipes would be plugged with salt before 
we got half-way to Singapore. 

I would have given half the world to be back 
again, safe and miserable, in Kelantan. 

Ah Hin piped shrilly at the Malay boy beside 
me. The lad hurried to his relief, while the 
Chinaman, eager and anxious as a hen with only 
one chick, set about making me some food. 

I shouted to him not to bother about the food, 
but to get some sleep. 

He grinned scornfully. 

“No can makee sleep,” he answered. 
makee chow !” 

So I succumbed to his Oriental philosophy. 

As the morning wore on the gale waxed worse. 
We were chivvying along like a hydroplane half 
the time—literally scudding over the wave-tops. 
You don’t know what marine engineering really 
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means until you see a stern-wheeler with her 
wheel “racing "“—that is to say, lifted clear out 
of the water and whirling round in the air one 
minute and then dropping back into its proper 
element with a smack. 

I have remarked that I am not a nervous 
person, Nevertheless, as I stood by. eyeing 
the whaler and incidentally watching the 
X——'s stern-wheel race, I felt as if my heart 
was turning over in its socket each time that 
the dripping, whizzing cylinder squelched up 
out of the green water, whirred uncannily, 
and splashed back into the sea, It seemed 
as though it must come off. 

Another bunch of islands rose green and 
beautiful from the blue horizon. Ibrahim 
steered to seaward of them, and_ then. 
gradually wearing around, came under their 


lee. 

The effect was magical. Compared to the 
sea outside, the waters to the southward of 
the big island were smooth as glass. 

Majit came up from his engine and grinned 
at Ibrahim. Ah Hin came over to me. 

* Master,’ said he, ‘‘the fire becomes 
difficult now the wood is wet.” 

Alluringly blue and beautiful, a few miles 
away, lay the entrance to the Trengganu 
River, and somewhere inside it was a town of 
sorts and a Sultan. He might be a more 
courteous ruler than His Highness of Kelan- 
tan; he might be less. Anyhow, beggars 
can’t be choosers, and you never know your 
luck. 

“Can you make the Kuala, Ibrahim?” 
T asked. 

The plucky Malay grinned his assent. 

“Can you hold out another hour, boy ?” 

Ah Hin could hold out a week, it appeared. 

“ Then let her go,” said I. 

And we struggled across the gap of sea 
and up into the mouth of the Trengganu. 

There, among the countless fleets of fishing 
boats, we soon found a resting-place for our 
close-bitted anchor, and I sallied forth wearily 
to find the Sultan and speak fair words on 
behalf of myself and my followers. 

The Sultan was a courteous young man, 
who learned with an engaging lack of interest 
that I was employed by a mighty firm of 
Tuans in Singapore, and had a ship of theirs 
in his harbour, detained by stress of weather. 
I forget how I explained my absence of cash 
and kit, but it was easy in the circumstances. 
So His Highness sent me, in charge of a noble, 
to some Chinese storekeeper, against whom 
he may have had a grudge, and said that I was 
to be taken care of. 

Thus we got fresh water for the boilers, 
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fresh wood for fuel, food, oil, and drink, 
snatched a sleep for an hour or so, and started 
off again about six o’clock. 

How we worried through that night I don’t 
pretend to remember. We had scarcely got 
outside when the wind took hold of us, and 
from then until dawn we had no time for 
any thought save to keep our tail to the storm 
and our deck above water. The last we failed 
to do, but the seas we shipped luckily did 
not sink us, and we had time to think of 
contingencies. 

Dawn saw us close to the Kemaman River, 
off the coast of the country of Kemaman. 
We knew nothing about the river or the 
country, but headed straight into the Kuala, 
got there, tied on to something, and promptly 
went fast asleep. 

That was about six o'clock on Sunday 
morning. We slept until well into the after- 
noon, and when we awoke we found ourselves 
and our craft the cynosure of an extensive 
circle of admirers. I was still as sleepy as an 
owl at noonday, but I picked myself up and 
put on as jaunty an air as I could to go in 
quest of the King of Kemaman. In due 
time I found him, and we had the same 
pleasant routine all over again as that which 
saved the situation at Trengganu. 

On Monday we started off again, and after 
two days of renewed horrors made the Pahang 
River, where we put in more dead than alive. 
Here a white man, the late Mr. W. Kingsey, 
then managing some sawmills, very kindly 
helped us to everything we wanted. 

We remained at anchor for a day and a 
night, trying to brace ourselves for the last 
spell of the voyage, and hoping against hope 
that the X. would not fall to pieces some- 
where between Pahang and Singapore. 

We left on Friday morning, nearly a week 
after our start from Kelantan. 

Providence spared the X——, the gales 
died away, and we made good progress. 

On Saturday the watchers at Singapore 
discerned a crazy-looking, gallows-like craft 
lurching crabbily along, dismasted, funnel- 
scotched, a few of its whilom awning supports 
pointing up hungrily to the sky. 

Then, as she drew nearer, they saw more 
of her. She was a stern-wheeler, coming 
from the northward! How in the name of 
goodness came such a craft to live on top of 


the waters, and whence had she been blown 
by the monsoon ? 

Crowds gathered along the quay, and 
swift as light, from the British cruiser in the 
roads, a boat shot out to succour the derelict. 

I think the Ratiler was the ship, and her 
commander was Captain Heugh. Anyhow, 
the boat drew alongside, and the officer hopped 
from her thwarts to our deck, so low was the 
X——’s freeboard. 

My feet were swollen and blistered with the 
heat and wet. So was my face. In fact, 
I was pretty groggy all round. So were 
Ibrahim, Majit, Ah Hin, and Dollah. 

The officer looked at me and my bare feet. 

“My aunt!” said he. “ Can we do any- 
thing for you?” 

He was a typical British naval officer, 
and would have gladly taken on the rest of 
the job himself there and then, and told me 
to go to pot if I had suggested thanking him. 

As it was, we had so nearly reached our 
journey’s end that I wanted to carry through 
the rest of it myself. I told him so, and he 
smacked me on the back. 7 

“ Right-o, cocky !”’ said he. ‘‘ Of course 
you do. I'd want to myself if I was in your 
shoes. Good luck to you!” 

“ T haven’t got any shoes,” I reminded him. 

Half an hour later I had ticd up to a buoy 
and taken a sampan ashore. I was very 
groggy indeed—felt as if my fect were ail 
nerves and my eyelids made of tin—but 
I was so pleased at having brought in the 
stern-wheeler that I knew I could hold out 
long enough to report at the agent’s. 

I hobbled in gingerly, sent my name to 
the chief, and was then admitted to his 
presence. ; 

“So you brought her back all right ?” 
said he. ‘‘ Where did you leave her?” 

I limped stiffly to a chair. 

“Out in the harbour,” I explained. “ Tied 
her to the first moorings I could find.” 

The merchant stood up with something like 
a snort of disgust. 

“My goodness gracious, man!”’ he cried. 
“You don’t think we're going to pay twenty- 
five dollars for a tug to haul her down to the 
docks, do you? Pack on board at once and 
take her down to Tanjong Pagar yourself !”. 

And so ended the X. ’s five-hundred- 
mile voyage. 


THE CASE OF 
“JACK THOMPSON.” 


THE FINAL CHAPTER. 
By THE EDITOR. 


07 ANY of our readers, no doubt, will 
remember ‘* Jack Thompson,” the 
» young Englishman who has lain for 

four years ina Bolivian prison, accused 
of highway robbery and murder. 
We published his own account of his misdeeds, 
and also—in July, 1913—a further communica- 
tion from him, from which it appeared that he 
was still no nearer his final sentence, though he 
had then been in jail upwards of three years. 
He stated that he had escaped from prison, but 
had been recaptured when only a few miles from 
the frontier, and taken back to the carcel, where 
he was endeavouring to make a little money 
to mitigate the hardships of his confinement 
by mending sewing-machines and clocks. In 
response to his appeal many readers wrote to 
“ Thompson,” sending expressions of sympathy, 
newspapers, and, in some cases, gifts of money. 
Correspondents asked us why the British 
authorities did not interfere, and inquiries led 
us to believe that their apparent inaction was 
due to the man’s dreadful record. 

A British officer, well known as an explorer, 
read “ Thompson’s ” story, became interested in 
it, and kindly offered to look into the case on 
our behalf when he went to Bolivia to lead a 
scientific expedition. We have just received the 
following communication from him, written in 
April last. This statement may be taken as 
perfectly impartial and authoritafive. 


“ Santa CRUZ DE LA SIERRA, 
“ BOLIviA. 

“ Dear Sir,—You may like to have the rights 
of the ‘ Jack Thompson ’ story and to know how 
the case itself now stands. 

“¢ Thompson ’ has escaped from prison three 
times, and will probably not escape again. 

“Tn one case he had smuggled into the prison 
two bottles of liquor, one drugged, the other 
sound, and—intending the former for his guard 
—mistook the bottle and drank it himself, being 
found asleep, very drunk, on a bench in the plaza. 


“The conditions of his imprisonment have 
sinte changed, and more care is taken. 

“His imprisonment is not in any sense a 
martyrdom. He has no irons and, within the 
limits of the prison, is free to do what he likes. 
He has made a little money by mending machines, 
but has no mechanical dexterity, and this trade 
has more or less left him. He lately (and 
unsuccessfully, needless to say) put in a tender 
for two thousand pounds to continue boring 
operations for water in the plasa/ He is well 
fed and well treated. I have not personally 
interviewed him, but anyone can enter thc 
prison who likes, and I have sent my men there 
to see him. 

“His last attempt to escape brought him to 
within nine miles of the Argentine frontier, 
whcre he entered a Bolivian town and was 
premptly recognized and taken back to Santa 
<ruz. 

“There is no ‘ forest’ between here and the 

Argentine frontier. Except for one or two little 
patches of scrub, it is all bare grass plains. ‘ An 
awful time walking through the forest, living on 
any kind of fruit, etc.,’ is pure bunkum, nor are 
there any wild animals to be scared of. As a 
matter of fact he went with two others, by 
road ! 
“* Thompson,’ by his own account, has other 
murders to his credit besides those with which 
he is charged, and talks of money hidden away 
somewhere, Neither is improbable, for the man 
is an ‘ Apache ’ to the bone. 

“His crime here was the brutal and unwar- 
ranted murder in cold blood already related in 
Tue Wipe Wor.p. The worst aspects of the 
affair were the ruthless murder of the women 
and the subsequent shooting of the German 
accomplice. 

“Any sympathy is misplaced. Although I 
deprecate a death penalty anywhere, there 
should be no leniency here from the severest 
penalty of the law—nor will there be. 

“ Legal procedure in Bolivia is absurdly and 
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wickedly slow, but ‘ Thompson’ has been tried by 
three courts, and his case, which went on appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the Republic at Sierra, 
has just been settled—in January, to be correct 
—the appeal being quashed. 

“The papers of the case will, in due course, 
return here; a summary will be sent to the 
President in La Paz, the latter will endorse the 


large open patio and plenty of company), and is 
quite indifferent to anything but money. He 
has no remorse whatever for his crime, 

“ He is simply a cold-blooded Apache, danger- 
ous anywhere. 

“Santa Cruz is not a barbarous town ; it is, 
on the contrary, rather a pleasant locality, with 
an educated population and less crime than one 


would expect in a Latin country. 


Officials are corrupt, of course ; that 
is inevitable. Nowhere in the world 
could a prisoner have an easier or 
better time. : 
“Whatever the lower courts may 
be, and however easy it may be to 
purchase their decisions, the Supreme 
Court of the Republic at Sierra is 
above suspicion. It quashed ‘ Thomp- 
son’s’‘ appeal’ as unfounded. He will 
be informed as soon as the papers come 
back. Throughout an able lawyer 
has defended him, for the Government 
annually appoints and pays ‘ Defen- 
ders of prisoners ’ from amongst the 


“Jack Thompson” as he appeared in prison, wearing leg-irons after one of his attempts to escape 


death sentence, and ‘Thompson’ will be shot in 
anything between three and six months. ; 
“Men do not lie in prison here without a trial 
for years. Between police-court pro e¢ dings 
and the various court procedures there is inor- 
dinate delay, but short of atrocious crimes, such 
as this one, prisoners often have liberty to reside 
in the town and go about their ordinary business 
until matters have been definitely settled. 
‘Thompson’ is unshackled, well fed, under no 
restraint within the prison (where there is a 


most able men in the country. ‘Thompson’ has 
had to pay nothing either for lawyers or witnesses. 

“As you will observe, therefore, the man’s own 
accounts do not hold water. However backward 
Bolivia may be in some respects, there is no 
corner of it where a foreigner is not hospitably 
and courteously received, and no country where 
he is more free to do what he pleases, short of 
crime. 

“Thompson ’ hopes to escape yet, but it is 
improbable. He is, moreover, in many ways 
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The “patio” of the prison at Sierra, Bolivia, where 
“Thompson” was confined. 


curiously stupid. Alone, he would probably 
never find his way out. Meanwhile the local 
public are anxious for his execution. 

“I shall not be here to see the finale, for I am 
on the eve of a long and difficult journey into 
an entirely unexplored region, and expect to be 
absent from civilization until the spring of 1915.” 


The finale which our correspondent refers 
to has not been long in coming, spite of the 
seemingly endless delays in settling “ Thomp- 
son’s” fate. From Buenos Aires another 
correspondent sends us the issue of the Buenos 
Aires Standard for March 12th, 1914, containing 
an article headed “A British ‘ Bad Man,’ ” of 
which the heading is here reproduced in fac- 
simile. The newspaper states :— 


“Thompson,” the young English desperado, 
whose real name nobody knows,* who has 
been in a Bolivian prison since 1910, is to die. 
In all probability the Nemesis in the shape of 
ball cartridge and a firing squad has already 
overtaken him. 

Harry A. Franck, the famous overlander, has 
just brougl.t the news to Buenos Aires. Franck 
visited ‘Thompson ” in the Santa Cruz jail in 
Eastern Bolivia. While he was talking to 
“Thompson,” just prior to resuming his tramp 
across Bolivia, word arrived that the President 
had definitely confirmed the sentence of death, 
and that “ Thompson” would be shot at an 
early date. 

“The career of this wild young Anglo-Saxon 
fills a lurid page in the blood-stained history of 
South American outlawry, and it would be 
difficult to find its equal anywhere. 

“Some four or five years ago two English 
mechanics, by name Yardley and ‘ Thompson,’ 
came to Brazil in search of employment. Not 
finding what they wanted, and being of an 
adventurous disposition, they started up-country 
to look for rubber. Their unskilled investiga- 


* *'Thompson™ disclosed bis real name to us in confidence.—Ev. 


tions took them across Southern Brazil almost 
to the Bolivian frontier. During their wander- 
ings they discovered, or thought they discovered, 
payable rubber, and accordingly hurried down 
to Corumba in the hope that they might find 
someone to buy the concession. At Corumba a 
damper was put on their enthusiasm and their 
bid for a fortune. No one would take them 
seriously, and the only encouragement they got 
came from the Belgian house of Messrs. Stofen, 
Schnack, and Muller, a firm of well-known 
Bolivian merchants. Mr. Schnack made them a 
proposal. He would buy the rubber when he 
had looked at it, and not before. In the mean- 
time he offered them a position as guards to 
some employés he was sending into Bolivia. 
They were ready to take anything, and jumped 
at the offer. 

“Three of the most trusted employés of the 
firm, two Germans and one Frenchman, were 
put in charge of seven thousand pounds in 
English gold, which was to be taken from Puerto 
Suarez, on the Upper Paraguay, to San José, in 
the Bolivian Chaco, three hundred miles away. 
The guard consisted of Yardley, ‘ Thompson,’ and 
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Facsimile of a cutting from the ‘Buenos Aires Standard,” 
referring to “ Thompson's” fate. 
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another young German, who, like the other two, 
had been found wandering around the Corumba 
district seeking employment. It certainly was 
far from being a satisfactory guard, but was the 
best procurable in the circumstances. The 
party set out with many mules, mozsos, and the 
usual following of native women. 

“All went well for several days. The two 
Englishmen were on their best behaviour, and 
had every intention of conducting the convoy 
safely to San José. But the young German 
turned out to be a scheming rascal, well known 
to the police in Buenos Aires, who, finding 
safety in distance, had hidden himself where 
there was little chance of his being recognized. 
He talked the two Englishmen into holding up 
the party. 

“The plot was arranged and rearranged. 
They could not decide whether it were better to 
attack in the open or in the forest, but eventually 
decided on the open, as there was less chance of 
any of the convoy escaping. One afternoon, 
after passing through a wood, they suddenly 
entered a clearing. ‘They were miles away from 
any human habitation, and the place appeared 
to be a likely one. Ona signal from the German, 
the three suddenly opened fire. Immediately 
the two Germans and the Frenchmen went down 
before a veritable broadside of lead. 

“We never gave them a dog’s chance,’ so 
‘Thompson’ told Franck. ‘ When we saw they 
were still, we immediately opened fire on the 
flying mozos and women. One woman and two 
mozos fell. The rest had already raced into the 
forest and were under cover. The wail of women 
and the cries of frightened men came to us from 
the woods. But we paid no further attention to 
them ; our eyes were on the mules and thcir 
burdens. The desire for the gold drew us to 
the chests. Immediately we began to quarrel.’ 

“For an hour they tried to come to some 
arrangement over the spoil. The two English- 
men took sides against the German. ‘ He 
demanded half the gold,’ said ‘ Thompson,’ ‘ but 
we soon settled his wailing. I drove my knife 
into him. Yardley emptied his revolver, and I 
finished him off with my rifle. We then placed 
the gold in two saddle-bags, and started to walk 
to the Brazilian frontier.’ 

“In the meantime the flying mosos had given 
the alarm. ‘The authorities came down to the 
clearing with a band of Indian trackers, and 
found only an old Indian watching the seven 
dead. This old man had taken refuge in a tree 
when the firing commenced, and had watched 
the quarrel for the gold to its fearful conclusion. 
When it was found that the fugitives were on 
foot, it was decided to bury the dead. Any 
traveller passing between Corumba and San José 


may happen upon a clearing where stand seven 
white crosses. Six of those crosses are upright ; 
one is leaning to one side. The natives of those 
parts say that the soul of the German, who lies 
buried beneath the half-falling cross, is in 
eternal torment. 

“* For two days,’ continued ‘ Thompson,’ ‘ we 
lived like hunted beasts chased from lair to lair, 
hoping against hope we should be able to reach 
the frontier and receive a new lease of life—for 
a time, at least. We had made the mistake of 
not utilizing the mules, and our sovereigns 
weighed us down. The first night we buried 
our gold on the top of a lofty bluff, and after 
that moved with greater freedom. On the 
afternoon of the second day they came up with 
us. Yardley went down at the first volley, and 
they left his body where it lay, a feast for the 
vultures and the tigers. How I got away I 
don’t know. I divested myself of almost every- 
thing that I had on, reserving only my Browning 
for the next encounter, which I knew wouldn’t 
be far distant.’ 

“They came up with ‘ Thompson’ again the 
next day. He opened fire on them, but the 
Browning jammed. ‘Thompson’ threw it down 
with a curse and surrendered. It looked as if 
the last act in the tragedy was to end there and 
then. The soldiers who had taken part in the 
chase wished to shoot him on the spot. He was, 
however, saved by one Cupertino, a Government 
authority in the jungle, who pointed out the 
advisability of first finding the gold. After the 
recovery of the gold they walked him to San 
José, a hundred miles away, and finally trans- 
ferred him to Santa Cruz. 

“ This was in 1910. He has been confined in 
the provincial jail ever since, awaiting the con- 
firmation of the sentence of death passed on him 
shortly after his arrival. Twice he escaped, 
probably with the connivance of the jail authori- 
ties on each occasion. The first time he was 
captured in a state of utter intoxication on the 
plaza of the same town. The second time he 
was taken on the frontier of Argentina, after 
making a journey of some three hundred miles. 

“«Thompson’s’ end has probably been in 
accord with his past. Bolivian platoons are 
made up of nervous raw recruits, whose aim is 
not as perfect as it might be. A few shots take 
effect, and justice is eventually satisfied with 
blows from rifle butts. 

“It is reported on sound authority that 
‘Thompson ’ is of a good English family. He has, 
like Starlight, the Australian bushranger, at 
least saved the honour of his family.” 


And so we may finally leave this tragedy of a 
mis-spent life. 


The Haunted Trees. 


By GEORGE GEMPLER TICKELL, A.M.1C.E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRAHAM SIMMONS. 


The Malays believe that evil spirits take up their residence in certain trees, and are particular to 


propitiate or avoid them lest dire evil overtake them. 


Mr. Tickell here narrates a curious train 


of circumstances that befell in connection with a group of “hantu” trees. 


TAA HE pokok kayu hantu, or haunted 


py 


tree, is to be found in every ¢ 
and settled township, vill 
ea kampong of the Malay Peninsula. 
In the dense jungles they exist 
by thousands. 

Where they are situated in the settled areas, 
open offerings in the shape of joss-sticks and 
paper moncy by the Chinese, rice and cakes by 
the Tamils, and prayer-cloths by the Malays 
are daily laid at their feet and roots to propitiate 
the resident “ djin” or “ peri,” whereas, in the 
actual jungles, they are generally avoided by 
a détour, or, if that is not practicable, passed in 
silence with a reverent salaam. 

To the open-minded and impartial searcher 
among the mystic ys of the East, some curious 
and puzzling experiences present themselves, 
and will continue to do so until modern science 
classifies them in their proper place among occult 
phenomena. 

In this narrative I propose to set down 
a personal experience of ‘‘haunted trees.” It 
occurred at Kuala Kangsa, Perak, in the ’cighties, 
and Sir Hugh Clifford incorporated part of it 
in one of his clever Malayan stories ; but I think 
the actual facts, just as they happened, make 
better material for reflection. 

A young friend of mine, a Cornishman, full 
of the superstitions peculiar to Cornish miners, 
had been appointed inspector of mines at Salak, 
a little mining village some cight miles north of 
Kuala Kangsa, the then capital of Perak. 

I was district engineer at the time, and we 
were projecting the great main road from 
Taiping, vid Ipoh, to Kuala Lumpur, in the 
neighbouring State of Selangor. Salak was then 
the farthermost settlement of the Kuala Kangsa 
district ; beyond and around it lay the great 
primeval jungle. 

A few big Chinese “ bangsals”” (palm-leaf 
sheds) were dotted round the mine pits for the 


Chinese coolies, but quarters were required for 
the new inspector. 

Sir Hugh Low, our Resident, allowed me 
three hundred dollars to put up a small wood 
and palm - roofed and walled building for 
my friend— anywhere you think most  suit- 
able”? were my instructions. 

The Cornishman accompanied me on foot to 
Salak and selected a small hill, about fifty feet 
high, situated at one side of the Salak valley and 
commanding a fair view of the mines and 
buildings around them. 

L agreed to the site, and allowed him twenty- 
five dollars to get the top of the hill cleared of 
jungle, while I proceeded northwards, through 
the forest, examining the “trace” for the 
present cart-road to Ipoh, 

The jungle on this hill consisted of three tall 
hardwood trees on the summit, all dead, sur- 
rounded by the usual lighter growths of young 
trees, reeds, palms, and creepers. My estimate 
was five dollars apiece for felling the large trees, 
and ten dollars to fell, burn, and clear an acre 
of the surrounding growth. 

Returning in a few days I found my friend— 
who was camped in the neighbouring police- 
station—had got his jungle cleared, had felled 
one tall tree, left two standing, and was clamour- 
ing for his quarters to be commenced, as he was 
not comfortable, jammed up with Sikh police- 
men in the small and stuffy station. It being 
dangerous to build a dwelling in the vicinity of 
isolated trees—which, robbed of the support of 
their neighbours and the interweaved creepers 
and natural stays, are prone to blow over in the 
hurricane squalls which often accompany rain- 
storms in the tropics—I refused to set my native 
building contractor to work till the remaining 
two trees were felled. Thereupon my young 
Cornish friend began to expostulate excitedly. 

“ Look here, boss,” he said. “ You'll laugh, 
I know, because you don’t believe in these 
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things; but I haven’t been able to get a single 
Malay to work this clearing. They declare the 
three trees are pokok kayu hantu—have been so 
for generations, and that dire evil will befall 
anyone meddling withthem. Finally, I got some 
Chinese miners to tackle the job, doubling the 
amount you allowed me out of my own pocket.” 

“Then why did you not get them to finish 
the business while you were about it?” I 
inquired. 

“ Because the moment the first tree was felled 
it came down and killed the Chinaman who was 
chopping at it,” he answered. ‘‘ The Malays 
allsaid, ‘There! Yousee, Tuan,’ and now I can’t 
get a soul to go near the job for love or money.” 

Inquiries among the local Malays and Chinese 
verified his statements as to what had happened, 
and the absolute refusal of anyone to touch 
the remaining two trees, or, indeed, to go near 
them. 

Unable to spend more time in the vicinicy, 
with great difficulty I persuaded my Malay 
contractor to run up the usual ‘“‘ atap ” bungalow 
which we were in the habit of erecting for two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and, marking out the 
site, I left my man to make propitiatory offerings 
to the Aantus before commencing his building. 

A month later it was completed without 
accident, and on my next visit in the neighbour- 
hood the place was occupied by my friend, 
and I camped there for a night on my way through 
Salak on road works. 

A footpath led from the top of the hill, down 
the back, to a small well, near which a tiny 
bath-house had been built. On each side of 
this little cighteen-inch path the blukah (secon- 
dary jungle growth) had sprung up with the 
usual rapidity of tropical vegetation and remained 
uncleared, owing, as my frierd asserted, to the 
refusal of local coolies to work anywhere near 
the “haunted” trees. The single tree which 
had been felled lay across this path, forming an 
obstacle some four feet high which had to be 
clambered over, at much discomfort to bare legs 
and sarong, when negotiating the path for the 
carly morning bath, which is a necessity in these 
tropic lands. 

“For goodness’ sake get someone to cut a 
deep notch in this tree to let one step through 
in comfort without barking one’s shins climbing 
over it,” I urged my friend. 

“Til try, boss,” he mumbled in reply. 

I spent another night in the house on my return 
from the jungle, and found that the suggested 
notch had not been cut. My friend reasserted 
his inability to get a soul, Malay or Chinese, 
to tackle the job, and deluged me with stories 
of the intelligence of Cornishmen, in matters 
supernatural, as compared with the ignorance 


and stupidity of the balance of Englishmen, 
while I laughed uproariously. 

A week or two later Sir Hugh Low remarked 
to me at a Kuala Kangsa Residency dinner :— 

“‘T wish you would go up to Salak and bring 
young  P. to the hospital here, whether he 
wants to come or not. I hear he has dangerously 
injured his foot, persists in doctoring himself 


“ with rubbishy Chinese medicines, and refuses 


to submit himself to civilized medical treatment. 
He'll come to serious grief presently, and you 
must bring him down—by force, if necessary.” 

I promised to go next day, and, as it happened, 
it was not a day too soon. Poor P—— lay 
in a long chair with his foot swathed in 
odoriferous rags ; he was in a high fever. He 
had, I discovered, a deep and hideous cut on the 
instep, which he had been treating with boiled 
leaves and other concoctions of native medicinal 
craft, and his foot was almost in a state of 
putrefaction. He had cut it with a biliong. 
a species of heavy chisel set like an axe ina light 
handle and lashed with rattan. This instrument 
is used as a hatchet by the Malays, in preference 
to the heavier English or American tool. 

“How on earth did you manage that?” I 
asked him later. 

“ Well, boss, you’ll laugh, of course, when 
I tell you,” grumbled my superstitious friend ; 
“ but anyway, it’s the truth. It was like this— 
I couldn't get a soul to cut the notch you groused 
about, so I determined to profit by your superior 
knowledge and tackle it myself. My Malays 
warned me against it, but I quoted the rot you 
talked about common sense and all that. So 
I defied the hantu, got a biliong, and sailed in. 1 
straddled the tree, and commenced to chop. 
I had only given about a dozen blows when, 
as I was coming down with a chop, something 
seized my arm and turned the biliong onto my 
foot, and I fell off the tree in agony. Yes "— 
he spoke angrily, noting the sceptical grin on 
my face—‘ you can Jaugh! But don’t tell me 
Tam such a fool that I can’t drop an axe within 
an inch or two of the same spot between widely- 
straddled feet. The biliong did not glance off. 
I distinctly felt my arm gripped in mid 
and forced down with the biliong in it, and I tne 
to resist the force. That is on my oath, and you 
may believe it or not as you please.’ : 

My sympathy for his ugly wound was sl 
than my desire to argue on things supernatural. 
He was taken down the river to io mais 
and put into hospital for proper attention. 

a eeck or as later, while P—— was fuk 
under treatment, I had to pass through Sa 
again, and with his permission made my rae 
at his quarters for the night. My N ian 
jungle servants respectfully discussed the ques 
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of hantus with me, particularly in regard to 
P—s mishap, and politely but firmly insisted 
upon the reality of the genus. I, just as politely, 
denied their existence, outside coincidence, till 
it grew time to go to bed. 

Early the following morning I was up and 


I should go on without my helmet, and risk 
the early morning sun on the back of my neck 
and shoulders, or whether I should walk back 
to the house to get it. Very fortunately, as it 
happened, I went back, and presently came out 
again with my sola topee on. 


making for my bath. My Malays stood ready for 
the road, by the back door, waiting to roll up 
my light “swag” while I was at my bath. 
Proceeding a few paces down the path to the 
bath-house, I glanced up to find the sun was higher 
in the heavens than I thought, and hesitating 
for a moment or two, I wavered as to whether 


“I distinctly felt my arm gripped in mid - air.” 


Passing my men at the door, I overheard them 
still discussing the hantu question as they glanced 
up at the two ominous trees, still rearing their 
gaunt dead trunks and dried limbs above us. 

Seizing the moment as opportune to impress 
them with the superior knowledge of the white 
man, I struck an attitude, and shaking my fist 
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at the two trees, challenged the hantus, in my 
most vituperative Malay, to come down and 
measure strength with the unbelieving and 
scoffing orang puteh (white man). I made 
an impressive pause to allow them {ull 
opportunity. 

As they failed to avail themselves of the 
challenge, I laughed triumphantly at my 
startled orderlies and, vaulting over the 
fallen trunk, came crashing to the ground with 
a blow on the head which drove my helmet 
down to my chin, rained a shower of sparks 
before my eyes, and left me for a few seconds 
lying stunned on the ground, wondering 
confusedly not only why my men had 
taken such vindictive steps to punish 
my mockery, but also how they had 
managed it so suddenly and with such 
terrific force. 

Rising stupidly to my feet, and 
wrenching off my helmet, with no 
little discomfort to my skinned nose 
and face, I beheld my orderlies— 
standing where I had left them by 
the house door—glancing with bulging 
eyes alternately at me and the 
“haunted” trees. Then my startled 
gaze fell upon a huge dead branch 
which lay across the path at my feet. 

It had fallen from one of the trees. 

Had I not fortunately turned back 
and donned my stout pith helmet, my 
skull would have been crushed like an 
egy-shell. 

Proceeding 
thoughtfully down 
to my bath I re- 
turned — with one 
eye on the trees— 
and, with such dig- 


nity as I could 
assume with a 
nearly dislocated 


neck and sprained 
shoulder, bade my 
men roll up my 
swag and follow, 
while I started 
stiffly on my day’s 
tramp. 

“T suppose you 
think the hantus did 
that?” I inquired 
of the orderlies an 
hour or two later. 

“Whatever the 
Tuan thinks must 
be right,” they 


replied, with the sometimes aggravating polite- 
ness that is always on the Malay’s lip, no 
matter what lies in his heart. 

“Of course, you'll swear it was coincidence,” 
growled P——, when I narrated the incident 
to him later; adding, “Don't you think there 
have been one or two coincidences too many over 
those particular trees ?”’ 

“When you have lived in these countries as 
many years as I have,” said Sir Hugh Low 
afterwards, “ you'll find some very queer things 
happen. in connection with hantu trees—things 
that are not yet dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

And I certainly did. 


“'T came crashing to the ground with a blow on the head.” 
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PIETER ERBERFELD, TRAITOR. 


By JOHN BIRKHEAD, of Java, Dutch East Indies, 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY COLLER. 


On the Jacatra road, in Batavia, Dutch East Indies, the passer-by may see a curious memorial 


in the form of a wall, on which, transfixed by a spear-head, is a human skull. 


Below is an in- 


scriptionin Dutch and Malay. This little narrative tells the grim story of this memorial, as gathered 
from old residents and the official records of the island. 


MISTORY records many instances of 
drastic methods of administering 
the extreme penalty of the law to 
those misguided individuals who 
- have been proved to be traitors to 
their country, but it is seldom that the death of 
a traitor is perpetuated by a memorial erected to 
the memory of his punishment and surmounted 
by the skull of the victim. Such a monument 
is to be seen to-day at Batavia, in the Dutch 
Island of Java, commemorating the awful fate 
that overtook one Pieter Erberfeld, a traitor to 
his country and his race, on April 


island, native disturbances and _ insurrections 
against the gradual encroachment of the 
whites were of frequent occurrence. Conceiving 
the possibility of uniting the malcontents, with 
the object of exterminating the Europeans and 
their adherents, and by this means raising 
himself to the position of supreme ruler of the 
island, Pieter Erberfeld communicated a scheme 
to the rulers and princes of the rebellious States 
in order to secure their co-operation. 
Satisfactory responses having been received, 
the conspirators arranged meetings, which took 


1qth, 7722. The story of this crime 
and its punishment is of unusual 
interest. 

The tale opens with the arrival in 
Java of the father of Pieter Erber- 
feld, who had left his native country 
to seek a fortune in those far-off 
islands. At that period white women 
were almost unknown in Java, and 
following the usual custom, which 
has since produced a distinct race, 
Erberfeld contracted an alliance with 
a native woman, by whom, in the 
course of time, he had six sons. The 
youngest, Pieter, the subject of this 
narrative, unlike his elder brothers, 
who inherited the European instincts 
of their father, clung persistently 
from his infancy to the ideas and 
customs of his mother’s race, and, 
associating with her people at all 
times, gradually came to detest the 
whites with all the hatred of a native. 
intensified by the intelligence in- 
herited from his father. 

At that time the power of the 
Dutch did not extend far beyond 
the vicinity of the seaports where 
factories and trading stations had 
been established, and in conse- 
quence, in the interior of the 


The skull of Pieter Erberfeld, 
Dutch East Indies. 
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the traitor, impaled on a wall in Batavia, 
The memorial tablet is seen below. 
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place in the dead of night, for the 
purpose of discussing ways and means 
whereby their ambitious project might 
be accomplished. The plan_ finally 
decided upon was that Erberfeld, with 
several thousand followers, should, on 
a prearranged night, attack the town 
of Batavia and murder all the Euro- 
peans—men, women, and children. The 
other leaders of the conspiracy, in 
different parts, were to rise in rebellion 
at the same moment and similarly mas- 
sacre all whites in their districts. 

All the preparations were carried out 
with the utmost secrecy, and to perfect 
their plans meetings were held nightly 
at the house of Erberfeld, where recruits 
to the ranks of the plotters were sworn 
in and enrolled. But “ the best-laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft agley,” 
and in this case a chance circumstance, 
trivial in its origin but far-reaching in 
its effects, was the means of bringing 
discovery and death to the conspirators 
and saving the lives of the European 
residents of the country. One of Erber- 
feld’s brothers had died, leaving a daughte: 
whom Pieter adopted and took to live with him 
in the house before mentioned. This girl becam« 
acquainted with a young officer of the Dutch 
garrison, to whom she became engaged without 
the knowledge of her uncle. The officer, upon 
asking the uncle for his sanction to their marriagi 
was considerably surprised and amazed to bhi 
told, with passionate vehemence, that no 
member of his race should, with Pieter’s consent, 
ever marry an Erberfeld. He ordered the 
astonished young soldier out of the house. and. 
to prevent further intercourse between thi 
couple, confined the weeping girl strictly to the 
house and grounds. But ‘‘ love laughs at lock- 
smiths,” and this course did not prevent secret 
meetings of the lovers or interchange of letters. 

One oppressively hot dark night the girl, 
unable to sleep, was leaning out of her window, 
pondering on the hopeless state of her prospects, 
when her attention was arrested by a slight 
sound immediately beneath. Peering into the 
darkness, she was surprised to see the form of a 
man entering the house by a disused opening in 
the basement. Alarmed, her first thought was 
to acquaint her uncle with what she had seen, 
but on proceeding to his room she found it 
unoccupied. Hearing a step approaching along 
the passage, and thinking it to be the intruder, 
she hid in the shadow of a recess and was 
astonished to see her uncle, fully armed, enter 


the room, take some papers from a box, and 
retrace his steps. 


“Overcome with curiosity, 
she followed him down- 
st 
the 
belo: 


and as he opened 
or to enter the room 
, she saw that it was 
full of natives.” 


Overcome with curiosity, she tollowee—ram 
downstairs, and as he opened the door to entel 
the room below, she saw that it es a 
natives. Cautiously approaching, she 
her ear to the keyhole, He was horrified to hear 
discussed the details of the plot to massacre 
whites, and the hour and date decided upon for 
the rising to take place. 

Creeping back to her room in a state of utter 
horror and bewilderment, the poor git! devo' 
the remaining hours of the night to an attempt 
to solve the difficult problem with which chao 
had confronted her. If she revealed what a 
had heard, her uncle would undoubtedly i 
seized and put to death. On the other hand, # 
she kept silent, the lives of her friends an 
what was more—the life of her lover bias Pf 
the penalty. Daybreak saw the_anguishe ste 
writing to her sweetheart describing the events 


of the night and imploring him, while taking 
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steps to safeguard the whites, to do his utmost 
to save her uncle’s life. This letter she sent to 
him by a safe hand. 

Leaving the decision with his superior, the 
young officer promptly placed the fateful 
missive in the hands of the Commandant of the 
town, who decided to outwardly continue the 
usual daily routine, as though unaware of the 
existence of anything out of the ordinary. In 


Vol. xxxiii.— 40. 


the meantime, however, he made preparations 
lor the capture of the leaders. 

One night, while the conspirators were holding 
a final meeting, the house was quietly surrounded 
hy troops, into whose midst the plotters, all 
unsuspicious, walked at the close of the discussion. 
Sounds of strife outside gave warning to those 
remaining in the house, who, demoralized by 
the unexpected attack, offered but a slight 
resistance and were 
quickly taken prisoners. 

Those were primitive 
days, and stern measures 
were necessary as a 
warning to others. The 
native nobles were sen- 
tenced to have their 
right hands cut off, and 
then to be hung until 
dead—a merciful death 
compared to that meted 
out to Pieter Erberfeld 
the renegade, the insti- 
gator and leader of the 
plot. For him an awful 
punishment was re- 
served. Each arm and 
leg was separately tied 
to a team of horses, 
which were then simul- 
taneously flogged into a 
gallop in opposite direc- 
tions, tearing the limbs 
from the living body. 
The trunk was then 
drawn and quartered 
and the head severed 
from the body and 
secured by a spear to 
the wall above the 
entrance-gate of Erber- 
feld’s house, which was 
afterwards bricked up. 
A stone was inserted in 
the wall bearing an in- 
scription in Dutch and 
Malay. 

The following is a trans- 
lation of the inscription 
—a_ terrible epitaph 
indeed ! 


1N UTTERLY DETESTABLE REMEM- 
MRANCE OF THE TRAITOR PIETRR 
ERBEKFFI.D, NO ONE SHALL RR- 
CEIVE PERMISSION TO BUILD IN 
TIMBER OR MASONRY, KOR TO 
PLANT ANYTHING OF ANY DESCRIP- 
TION WHATSOFVER ON THIS 
PLACK, FROM THIS DAY AND 
FOR ALL TIMK FORTH FOR EVER- 
MORE. BATAVIA, THE 14TH OF 
APKIL, 1722. 
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THE HERMIT OF SMITH’S MOUNTAIN. 
By GUY O. GLAZIER, of San Diego, California. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK RBYNOLDS. 


* . ij ego 
“This little story concerns one of the strangest and most interesting characters see 
County,” writes the Author. “So far as it is possible to learn, the narrative feds SS be taken” 
It has taken me years to glean the facts, and the old man will not permit his po 


re LD Joseph left London about the 
7S. wae 7867, Why he left he does 
We) not say. He claims, however, to 
(NA) be of noble birth, a connection of 
the English Beresford family. It 
was the old, old story of a younger son, the black 
sheep of the family, cut off from his inheritance 
with a paltry remittance through the unpardon- 
able act of marrying below his station. This 
may be why Joseph left London. He reached 
New York after an uneventful trip of some 
fourteen days, and with his young wife by his 
side, and the few dollars he had brought with 
him, they started bravely out to battle with the 
new life in a new country. For three years 
they wandered from place to place, working in 
different cities and at different employments, 
with little success beyond a meagre living. 
Later we find him journeying westward, with a 
covered wagon, two horses, his wife, and their 
two baby girls. Joseph pulled out of Yuma, 
Arizona, heading in a westerly direction across 
the Great Mojave Desert toward the Salton Sea. 
They had been told that somewhere out on that 
barren, wind-swept waste there was gold—gold 
in great quantities—that one could gather up 
the nuggets by the bucketful. 

They were told that two Indians, a soldier, 
a cowboy, and even a man with a wooden leg— 
the famous “ Peg-leg Smith "—had brought in 
specimens so rich that they had passed into coin 
at the United States Mint in San Francisco 
without first being refined, Their days of hard- 
ship and nights of terror, suffering from hunger 
and thirst, their wanderings from one water- 
hole to another, their fruitless search for the 
highest of the three small peaks on which was 
reputed to be the famous “ Peg-leg Mine,” their 
trip throuzh the Salton Sink, four hundred feet 
below sea-level, and their final emerging on the 
western edge of the desert —all these things 
are better imagined than described. The sight 
of the Cuyamaca Mountains, cool, green, and 
tefreshing, inspired them afresh, for there, in 
those fertile little valleys, was rest—rest for 
themselves and the worn-out horses. 

They turned from the desert into a canyon 
and began wending their way upward. They 
spent one day and a night in’ Lost Valley, and 
then pressed on toward Agua Calientes, the hot 
sulphur springs on Warner’s Ranch. The Indians 


had told them of the grassy valley and the 
health-giving springs. They reached Smith's 
Mountain, in San Diego County, California, 
in the early afternoon, and decided to spend the 
night in a deserted adobe Indian hut, near which 
a little spring was found. The nights in the 
mountains were cool, so the father kindled a fire 
in the fireplace, while his tired wife and children 
lay down on a heap of straw at one end of the 
cabin. And here begins the story of Joseph 
Beresford, the hermit of Smith’s Mountain. 

Leaving his family resting on the straw, 
Joseph went outside to care for the horses. He 
returned in a few minutes to find—horror of 
horrors !—his wife and babies writhing in the 
midst of a mass of hissing, wriggling rattle- 
snakes! For one second only he stood horrified ; 
the next moment he grabbed a stick and rushed 
to the rescue. Frantically he beat and Sa 
and pulled his dear ones from the straw. A 
too late, however; the deadly snakes had done 
their work, and before very long the three loved 
ones had passed away, leaving the stalwart 
husband and father kneeling hopelessly beside 
the forms that were so dear to him. 

Side by side he buried them next day ona 
little knoll a few rods away, and as he Jowcies le 
last tiny corpse into its resting-place he raise 
his two hands to heaven and swore a solemn 
oath that the rattlesnakes should pay the panes 
Revenge was all that was left him, and from 
that day to this—now a stretch of pis hah 
years—he has kept up a relentless hunt for the 
reptiles. 

We took sixteen dead snakes out of the old 
cabin. They had been roused to activity a 
the heat of the fire he had built, and had Poor 4 
attacked the hapless intruders. Joseph ene 
little cabin not very far from the old adobe ie 
and began a hunt for rattlers, tanning their : i 
and preserving the oil. He has now hun we 
of tanned snake-skins, but not one wilt ie 
sell. They are his scalps of battle, he says—t 
evidence of his revenge. : 

Beresford still receives a small regular a 
ance from London, and with this he buys a 
necessities of life at the little store at Warnes 
Springs, whither he goes twice a year with a ee 
and pack mule. During his wanderings oe 
the hills he has picked up numerous Seed 
tourmaline, hyacinth, and even gold, but g 
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has lost its lure for him. It is said by those 
living in the vicinity that there is now not a 
rattlesnake within twenty miles of his cabin, 
and that if a traveller tells him of one he will 
go to the place and search for days if need be, 
till he can return with the skin of the reptile. 
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The hermit has never been to San Diego, 
although for over forty years he has lived at 
a point where, on clear days, he can see the smoke 
of the city. A visit to his cabin is both interest- 
ing and pathetic. The hermit has the tall, 
stately figure of a patrician, He has long, dark, 
curly hair, and wears the dress of a mountaineer. 
He will point out to you the little spring of clear 
cold water, the ruins of the old adobe hut, and 
the three lonely graves on the side of a little 
knoll. All his story as told here, however, he 


“He returned to find his wife and babies writhing in a mass of hissing rattle-snakes!"’, 


will not tell you, for it has taken me years to 
gather from him the facts here given. Many 
people know him as “ Rattlesnake Joe,” the 
hermit of Smith’s Mountain, but very few are 
aware of the tragedy that lies behind his self- 
imposed exile. 


Stay-at-home folk, reading about man-eating lions or tigers, are apt to think of them as isolated 
Phenomena, knowing little or nothing of the real menace that wild animals constitute to dwellers in 
less-favoured parts of the world. Every year, all over the globe, beasts and reptiles exa 
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TATISTICS issued every year by the 
Indian Government, but which have 
hitherto escaped the serious atten- 
tion of the daily papers, have re- 
cently horrified the reading public. 
In India alone in tort seven hundred and sixty- 
seven persons were devoured by tigers, and the 
number of human beings killed by snake-bite 
and the teeth and claws of various other wild 
beasts reaches the dreadful total of twenty-six 
thousand two hundred and forty-two victims ! 

If one adds up the figures for the last ten 
years the total arrived at is still more impressive : 
from 1902 to rgtt the population of India paid 
to beasis and reptiles a mournful tribute of two 
hundred and forty-three thousand three hundred 
and fourteen human hives! The same dreadful 
statistics add that during these ten years 
carnivora and snakes killed over a million head 
of cattle. 


Figures That Make One Shudder. 


It must be remembered that India has by no 
mcans a monopoly of these veritable massacres. 
Who can say how many natives fall yearly to 
the claws of the African lion? On this head 
che general statistics are utterly at fault, but 
-certain local conditions arouse the suspicion 
that the victims of lions, leopards, buffaloes, 
and other formidable African beasts could be 
counted in tens of thousands each year! 

By way of comparison, here are some authentic 
figures. In the year rgog the lions of Uganda 
killed twenty-two Europeans, twelve Hindus 
(engaged in the construction of a railway), and 
one hundred and sixty-seven natives—all con- 
nected in some capacity with Europeans— 
making a total of two hundred and one known 
victims, 

This record, however, takes no account of 
natives not employed by Europeans who fell 
victims to wild animals. An official at Nairobi 
(British East Africa) estimates their number at 
more than five hundred. The lions, therefore, 
took in that year a known toll of seven hundred 
human lives. 

Besides this, fifteen Europeans were gored or 
trampled to death by rhinoceroses or elephants, 
and thirty-two natives met a similar fate. This 
leaves out of all reckoning those killed in the 
bush far from regions frequented by Europeans. 

In 1907 the lions of Rhodesia were responsible 
for a hundred and nineteen deaths. In 1909 
those of Portuguese East Africa devoured two 
hundred persons, three of whom were European 
big-game hunters. A well-known traveller esti- 
mates that in the Congo the annual average of 
natives killed by wild beasts is six hundred. 


These figures, however, are all below the actual 
truth, for these observations only apply to 
certain restricted areas, and no one can tell 
what tribute in lives the savage tribes of the 
interior pay annually to man-killing wild beasts. 

China sees every year a thousand of her people 
fall victims to the ferocity of wolves, bears, and 
tigers. Even little Korea has failed to totally 
exterminate the long-haired tiger—the largest 
and most ferocious of its kind—which infests 
the mountain regions. These formidable man- 
eaters slaughter yearly an average of two.thou- 
sand peasants and hunters. 

One is apt to regard the tiger as essentially a 
native of the tropics, and many readers will be 
surprised to learn that this ferocious animal is 
found as far north as icy Siberia, where it has 
become a distinct species (Tigris amuriensis) 
remarkable for its great size, the beauty of its 
fur, and its immoderate love of human flesh. 

It is impossible to give exact figures as to the 
ravages made by these monsters, for they mostly 
frequent the forests along the Amur, a region 
where, as yet, Russian civilization has made 
little impression. One set of facts, however, is 
authenticated. During the four summer months 
of 1909 the tigers of the Transbaikal region 
devoured twelve natives, twenty-seven Russian 
subjects (two of whom were Government officials 
and eight soldiers), and a hundred and thirty- 
two Chinese emigrants, making a total of a 
hundred and seventy-one victims in a territory 
which represents only a fifth part of the habitat 
of this redoubtable species. 

But what are these figures compared to the 
depredations of the wolves and bears of Siberia ? 
These must be computed in thousands. Sta- 
tistics issued by the Administration of Forests 
and Rivers of Siberia tell us that no fewer than 
five thousand two hundred and_ thirty-four 
persons—peasants and convicts—were done to 
death by these fierce brutes during the year 
1907. 


Where Lions “ Preserved 


With the exception of Indo-China and Siam, 
Asia has practically freed itself of the fierce 
carnivora which formerly overran it. It has 
been asserted that lions, once so numerous in 
Asia Minor, still exist in Persia and in Balu- 
chistan ; but it is now indisputably established 
that the Asiatic lion—which differs from its 
African cousin only in its black mane—exists 
nowadays only in the Kathiawar Peninsula, in 
the extreme west of India. 

Tt is owing to the munificence and sporting 
spirit of an ancient line of princes, the Gaeckwars 
of Baroda, that it continues to exist, even there. 
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This striking diagram shows at a glance the appalling tribute in 
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Proud of being the possessors of the last of the 
Asiatic lions, just as the Czar of All the Russias is 
proud of possessing in his huge forests the only 
remaining European 1 bisons, “these Maharajahs 
have pres 
sioners in a vast reservation in the Gir Mountains, 
an immense forest where it is forbidden to cut 
down a single tree. 

Periodically a census is taken of these lions. 
One hopes, for the sake of the officials employed 
on this dangerous undertaking, that the counting 
of the fierce beasts is only an approximation ! 
In 1906 a hundred and twenty-two were counted. 
To the Maharajah belongs the sole right of giving 
permission to a hunter to enter this forest and 
kill a lion—only one, mark you !—a privilege 
which is accorded only to the Most illustrious 
visitors. 

Western Europe has jones its terror of 
wild beasts, for the wolves that used to come into 
the villages of east and central France in broad 
daylight and carry off children are now only a 
memory of the past. One must go back as far 
as 1889 for the last authentic appearance of a 
wolf in the Briangon district. The unwelcome 
visitor was killed near St. Chaffrey. 

But even in Western Europe there are still 
some formidable wild beasts. The bears of the 
Pyrenees number several hundred, and in 1908 
the Grenoble hunters killed one of the last of the 
tears which used to infest Vercors. 

The farther cast one goes the more numerous 
and formidable the carnivora become. If the 
wolves of Germany attack only some twenty 
persons yearly, those of Austria-Hungary are 
accountable for at least a hundred. Last winter, 
for instance, two Customs officials were devoured 
close to the Russian frontier, and a Hungarian 
physician was attacked by a pack of wolves who 
tore his horses to pieces before devouring the 
unfortunate doctor, of whom no trace was found 
beyond his torn and blood-stained garments. 

We shall have finished the tally of European 
beasts of prey when we enumerate the sinister 
tragedies of which the Russian Steppes are the 
theatre. Statistics given by a St. Petersburg 
weekly journal set the number of persons killed 
annually by beasts of prey (wolves and bears) in 
Russia proper at a thousand, and to this figure 
must be added the hundred and twenty victims 
which is the yearly average of their depredations 
in the Caucasus. 

The beasts of prey of Europe, therefore, cause 
the death each year of about twelve hundred 
people, and this without taking into account 
deaths caused by snake-bite. 

In America the wild beasts, which include the 
“grizzlies” of the Rocky Mountains and the 
white Lears of the Polar regions, are not very 


dangcrous to man ; but the reptiles constitute a 
very real danger. In the United States a 
hundred lives are lost annually through the 
bites of venomous snakes. We have no statistics 
in regard to Spanish America, but when one 
remembers that a little place like Martinique 
registers yearly a death-roll of twenty from the 
bite of the venomous rattlesnake, one can form 
an idea of the numerous victims who succumb to 
snake-bite in the length and breadth of South 
America. 

Here, too, crocodiles levy their sinister tribute. 
From a Panama village called Pinogana, where 
the author lived for nearly a year, whose inhabi- 
tants numbered only fifteen hundred, five persons 
were carried off by these monsters in six months ! 

As for Oceania, her tale is told in a few words ; 
with the exception of some small tigers in the 
Sunda Islands wild beasts and venomous snakes 
are practically unknown. 

From the facts and figures given above, two 
deductions scem clear. Firstly, the world is not 
so over-populated as one might suppose, as it 
still offers safe harbourage to countless thousands 
of wild beasts; and secondly, that the cunning, 
audacity, and intelligence of these beasts render 
themquite capable of disputing their territory inch 
by inch with the invader, armed though the latter 
is with the latest and most perfect weapons. 

And here I should like to make a statement 
which may appear paradoxical. Wild beasts 
and reptiles follow attentively the march of 
civilization, and understand with astonishing 
quickness its benefits and its drawbacks from 
their own point of view. 

In the virgin forests of South America I have 
many times verified this curious phenomenon. 
During the five or six weeks following the 
pitching of a camp of miners or rubber-seckers, 
boa-constrictors will come at night and install 
themselves under the thatch of the huts or 
beneath the strips of palm-bark with which they 
are lined and floored. They remain there 
hidden and motionless all day, only emerging 
from their hiding-places when all is quiet—save 
for the snoring of the sleeping men—to feed on 
the rats which always swarm about a camp. 

It is not from affection for man that these 
great snakes come and settle close to him. They 
have learned through many generations that the 
peccaries—a species of wild pig that lives in 
packs—will devour them, and that men will not. 
Now the peccaries plunge into the depths of the 
forest when the first rifle-shots tell them of the 
existence of an encampment, and the reptile’s 
intelligence has scemingly brought it to the 
following conclusion: sheltered close to man it 
has nothing to fear from the voracious tusks of 
its ferocious enemy, the boar. 
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Tigers and the Railway. 


It was predicted that the multiplication of 
railways in India would have for result the 
destruction of formidable wild animals, but so 
far the only result has been to provide them 
with fresh victims. By way of example, we will 
cite what took place in Nepal. 

When, for the first time, the long, straight 
steel ribbon of rail penetrated the jungle of 
Nepal, an independent kingdom situated at 
the foot of the Himalayas, the explosions of the 
dynamite cartridges used by the engineers 
caused the total disappearance of the hordes of 
man-eaters which had hitherto rendered the 
district absolutely uninhabitable. During the 
first two years of the railway construction not a 
single coolie of the five thousand employed in 
the work fell a victim to tigers, and hunters 
were convinced that there was not a man-eater 
within a radius of a hundred and fifty miles. 

During the third year fifteen workmen dis- 
appeared. The engineers surmised that they 
had been carried off at night by tigers, but were 
careful not to voice their suspicion, for fear of 
causing a panic among the coolies. The noise 
of the dynamite apparently no longer scared the 
man-eaters. 

At last the line was opened, and during the 
first year everything went smoothly; the 
whistling of the locomotives filled the tigers with 
a wholesome fear ! 

In September, 1899, a train was derailed some 
miles from Bankipore because the pointsman 
was not at his post. Attacked in the signal-box 
by a tiger, the unfortunate man had been carried 
off alive into the jungle, and the peasants heard 
the poor wretch’s cries fade away in the distance. 
The whistling was no longer terrifying to the 
tigers. 

During the following month four workmen 
were devoured on the line, and five gate-keepers 
met the same fate. Then came the turn of a 
station-master. For two hours he and_ his 
family had to defend themselves against a tiger 
and his mate. The unfortunate Hindu tele- 
graphed for help, but it arrived too late—the 
ferocious beasts had succeeded in entering the 
house by an insecurely-fastened window ! 

Finally the railway company decided to rebuild 
the little isolated stations and to screen the 
doors and windows. For signalmen and gate- 
keepers veritable fortresses in miniature were 
constructed. These refuges are of masonry ; 
the door is large enough to admit a man, but 
narrow enough to impede a tiger’s head. Inside 
is a telephone, in communication with the two 
Dearest stations, and the rules insist that these 
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shelters shall always contain a jar of fresh water. 
Thanks to thesé measures, the number of 
victims has considerably decreased during the 
last five years. But even now, all over India, 


numbers of railway employés are caught on the 
line and killed by these terrible man-eaters, 


The name ‘“‘ man-eater” requires a word of 
explanation. Normally the tiger is afraid of 
man; but, when age begins to stiffen his 


muscles — probably about the fifteenth year 
—the tiger experiences an ever - increasing 
difficulty in seizing the small and agile denizens 
of the jungle who constitute his normal food. 
Hunger soon grips him, and, spurred on by 
appetite, even his instinctive terror of man 
can no longer keep him from prowling round the 
villages. 

The beginnings of his new career are compara- 
tively harmless ; he carries off a chicken here, a 
dog farther on. Emboldened by his success, he 
begins to watch from a distance the field-labourers 
whose naked bodies glisten above the pools in 
the rice-field. Then, one evening, he springs 
upon some unfortunate native—and the thing is 
done! He has tasted human flesh, and found the 
getting of it comparatively easy. Henceforth 
woe betide the villages he enters on his daily 
search for food ! 

The man-eater is the scourge of India. For 
ten or fifteen years a village, lulled into a false 
security, will forget the mourning caused by the 
incursions of these monsters. Men will get into 
the habit of going to their work in the fields 
unarmed ; the women and girls become accus- 
tomed to wandering, unafraid, at any hour, far 
from their village, to bathe in some shady pool. 
Then, suddenly, forgotten terrors haunt these 
poor folk again. In one short week ten or twelve 
people disappear. A man-eater is on the war- 
path again ! 

When the population is a scattered one, 
deliverance is often long in coming ; the neigh- 
bouring jungle offers safe retreat to the destroyer. 
But in districts where villages are closer together 
the British authorities are appealed to, and a 
regular battue is organized, in which the soldiers 
often take part, and the pursuit only ends when 
the man-eater has been tracked down and killed. 


One hears of tigers whose long list of 
sinister exploits makes one shudder. In one 
district of the Central Provinces, for instance, 
one of these formidable brutes ate thirty-two 
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persons in the space of forty-five days ; the beast 
was finally killed by an English officer. In 
another part of the Provinces a tiger terrorized 
twelve villages for more than three months ; 
then two thousand armed men set themselves to 
track it down and destroy it, but without result. 
After having devoured some fifty people, how- 
ever, it met its death in a curious manner. One 
night, in bounding over a garden fence, it im- 
paled itself on a stake ! 

The remarks we have made about tigers apply 
also to other species ; they seldom attack man 
until late in life, when. their waning vigour 
renders it increasingly difficult for them to cate h 
their more agile prey. Once they have tasted 
human blood they care for nothing else ! 

With other white companions, I have often 
plunged into the waters of the Tuyra, a fairly 
large river which flows into the Gulf of Panama 
after having traversed immense stretches of im- 
penetrable forests. Regularly a score or so of 
alligators assisted at our gambols, at a distance 
of thirty or forty yards, and we came to look 
upon them as quite harmless. 

After an absence of two years I returned, and 
in two neighbouring villages found the inhabi- 
tants terrified. No one dared to go near the 
river at nightfall; no one ventured, even in 
broad daylight, to cross the stream in the narrow 
canoes which are used by the natives to carry 
bananas and vegetables from their plantations. 

The cause of this terror, I discovered, was an 
alligator that had devoured thirty persons in less 
than two months, surprising some on the river- 
bank, and literally snapping others out of their 
canoes. Thirty people—and the two villages 
together only numbered two hundred and fifty 
souls ! 

After a series of fruitless attempts, we ended 


in capturing the brute with a baited hook—an 
enormous affair, to which we fastened half a pig ! 
The creature was close on twenty-four feet long. 
He was so old that seaweed and mosses were 
growing between his scales, and he presented the 
appearance of a tree-trunk that had been a long 
time submerged. He was, we estimated, more 
than a hundred years old. 

At the end of this brief survey of the depreda- 
tions of beasts of prey, a question naturally 
presents itself to the reader: When will this 
terrible sacrifice of human life come to an end ? 

Come to an end it certainly will; but when ? 
Countries still scourged by terrible carnivora 
will succeed, sooner or later, in ridding themselves 
of these redoubtable enemies. It took England 
four centuries to exterminate the wolves that 
used to decimate her flocks, but the process is 
more rapid nowadays. Algeria, Morocco, and 
Tunis, that only forty years ago afforded splendid 
sport to the lion-hunter, have now nothing more 
to offer than an occasional panther. 

In Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State, where lions were still numerous in 
the second half of the last century, they are now 
practically extinct. The bears that formerly 
used to devastate Japan have been driven to 
the north of the big island of Yezo, a region 
which is practically uninhabited. 

But India, the tremendous chain of the 
Himalayas, Siberia, Central and East Africa, and 
the impenetrable forests of Brazil constitute 
immense and well-nigh inexhaustible reserves 
for ferocious beasts of prey, and centuries must 
elapse before man, with Progress in his train, 
can succeed in ridding them of their ferocious 
denizens. Until that time comes the menace 
of the man-eater will continue, though year by 
year, let us hope, the death-roll will diminish. 


Sport in the Ukraine. 


By WILLIAM WARFIELD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


The region referred to in this breezy article is probably quite unknown to the majority of our 


readers. 
veritable sportsman’s paradise. 


The Ukraine is a rich territory in Southern Russia, and—as the author shows—a 
“The narrative is perfectly true,” says Mr. Warfield, “but I have 


deemed it advisable to alter the names of the principal characters.” 


OR some years I had been looking 
forward to the time when I should 
find an opportunity to pay a visit 
to my friend, Prince Baradin, at his 
own estate in Russia, where I might 
sit with him beneath his own vine and fig tree, 
so to speak, and discuss those excellent partridge 
pies and ragouts of hare for which the Ukraine 
cooks are celebrated. The Prince and I had 
become acquainted during our student days in 
Vienna, and soon became fast friends. During 
our brief vacations we were wont to make 
excursions into the remoter parts of the Austrian 
empire, mountaineering in the Tyrol, hunting 
capercailzie and black cock on peasant shoots 
in Styria, and—on rare occasions when those 
welcome invitations came—we used to visit 
a ceftain castle in Hungary, where our distin- 
guished host placed his deer forest and huntsmen 
at our disposal. But never until now had I had 
an opportunity to make the long journey to 
Southern Russia and visit my friend at his 
own home. 

Imagine, then, my suppressed excitement as 
the train sped through the grain fields on the 
left bank of the Dneiper toward the city of 
Ekaterinoslav, where my friend had promised 
to meet me. The country was flat and unin- 
teresting, so nothing tempted me to look out 
of the window, and yet, as I sat over my coffee in 
the comfortable dining-car, I found it almost 
impossible to keep from constantly pressing my 
cheek against the glass to seek the first glimpse 
of the city at which we were already overdue. 

When at last we arrived, I tumbled out of 
the compartment with my gun-cases and Glad- 
stone bags, but catching sight of my friend, I 
dropped them into the arms of an astonished 
porter and ran up the platform, shouting, 
“Ho, Andrei Nicolaievitch! this way, this 
way!” 

He ran toward me immediately, and, throwing 
his arms around my neck in his demonstrative 


Russian way, fairly wept on my bosom. Then 
he placed his hands on my shoulders and launched 
at me a torrent of questions about the state of 
my health, the comfort of the trip, and all 
those other things about which a thoughtful host 
never fails to concern himself. After being 
fully satisfied with my answers, repeating each 
question until every detail was thoroughly 
weighed, he led me out to his drosky and saw 
me comfortably settled among many fur rugs 
and cushions, after which he sent the Cossack 
driver to find the porter with my luggage. 
This he had safely packed on a troika, where it 
was soon joined by my trunk and the whole 
covered with a tarpaulin. Not until then 
would the Prince take his seat beside me and 
allow the Cossack to pack him in as he had done 
me. Then away we went through the chill 
air of the early October morning, the horses’ 
bells jingling, and the Cossack crying shrilly at 
intervals to warn other vehicles out of the way. 
We swung sharply around a few corners and 
into a broad boulevard, which led us rapidly out 
of the city and away among the cherry orchards 
and steppelands of the Ukraine. The horses 
were three beautiful blacks, with shapely heads 
and straight backs. The one horse between the 
shafts trotted with a long, rapid stride, its head 
held high, while the other two galloped with 
a clear swinging gait, their heads held low and 
toward the outside. They fairly hurled us 
through the air, which whistled about our ears 
and made us draw our furs up closer. Trees 
and fences sped by in the early sunlight. We 
flashed through a village from which the men 
and women had but lately gone to the fields. 
Then in passing through a wood we felt the 
increased chill of the air, untouched by the sun, 
and were glad to reach the open again. We 
went on at this tremendous speed, almost 
without easing up, for three full hours. 

About ten o'clock we halted at a post-house 
and ate a bit of lunch, and then dashed on with 
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a fresh team. They were bays this time, and 
showed no less strength and speed than the 
others, though the chill of the morning was 
gone, The rugs were cast aside, but I had no 
wish to unbutton my great-coat, for the breeze 
of our passage still cut sharply. 

We talked when we could of the days to come 
and what we should do, the crops, the peasants 
on my friend's estate, his family, and how they 
were preparing for my visit. I learned the 
names of the villages on the way and those of 
the landlords, and what these gentry did. This 
one spent his time in St. Petersburg, that one 
was with the army in Siberia, another was a keen 
hunter, The Prince pointed out certain coverts 
where good hunting was to be had, and told 
anecdotes of them as we passed through. 

“ Here is one of my own coverts. It is a good 
one, too, My huntsman, Vasga, says there is 
an old dog-fox in it now. We will draw it out 
for you in the English style, and see how you 
like cross-country running in the Ukraine. 
When you come to the top of this rise you can 
sce Baradinskaia itself. See! There is the 
villaze, and over among those poplars and 
beeches is the house. Now you see the roof. 
In a moment we shall turn aside and pass in.” 

Just before reaching the village we turned 
to the left, and fairly flew through a beautiful 
beech wood to where, in a charming little park, 
stood the house of Baradinskaia. It was a huge 
building ; the centre, built of rough-hewn logs, 
with narrow windows, was entered by a great 
double door studded with iron nails, and pro- 
tected by a square, loop-holed tower and a balcony 
projecting over it from the second floor. This 
part of the building, I was told, dated from the 
eighteenth century, while the wings had been 
added in the carly nineteenth in a style copied 
somewhat after the French country houses of 
that day, giving the whole a most incongruous 


appearance, 

“ Marushka, Marushka!” cried the Prince, 
and as he called the great door was thrown open, 
and a very charming young lady came out just 
as we pulled up beside the tower. 

I was straightway presented to my friend’s 
sister, the Princess Maria Nicholaievna, who 
welcomed me to the old house with gracious 
cordiality. As we went through the open door 
two serving-men were holding the leaves, which 
they could scarcely move, so massive and heavy 
were they. 

We found ourselves in a large hall of rough 
boards of unusual width, blackened with age, 
upon which hung some antique weapons and 
a few trophies of the chase. At one side was 
an enormous fireplace, about which was a group 
of women and girls, dres: ed in the quaint peasant 
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costume, engaged in spinning and weaving, for 
in this out-of-the-way part of Russia the peasants’ 
clothes are all made on the estates from home- 
grown wool. 

As we passed to the far side of this room 
a serving-man opened another door, and we 
entered the main hall of the old building. It 
was a big, beautiful room, richly panelled with 
native timber, with a magnificently carved 
ceiling. At the end toward the back, however, 
the panelling had been removed at the time the 
wings were added, and a huge bay window placed 
in the opening. This lighted the room well, 
but detracted from its antique appearance. The 
walls were hung with heads of stag and roebuck, 
some blackened horns of bison and bearskins, 
besides arms of many sorts, Turkish shirts of 
mail, huge two-handed swords, and axes out of 
date in Peter the Great’s day. French helmets 
and German lances with tattered flags attached, 
dating from 1812, hung beside fowling-pieces of 
the same date. A great table in the centre of 
the room bore three huge punch bowls from which 
the Baradins of a century and a half ago had been 
wont to regale themselves, while on a monu- 
mental oaken sideboard at the left were rows 
of pewter flagons and plates, priceless heir- 
looms of a well-nigh forgotten age. As we 
walked up the length of the hall I saw in the 
big window, a room in itself, a neat square 
mahogany table set with exquisite silver and 
delicate glassware with four covers. The incon- 
gruity was very striking. 

We sat ona big divan, and looked out into what 
had been the court, and was now a garden. 
The rose-bushes were all done up in sheaves of 
straw, but a few bright-coloured chrysanthemums 
still defied the frost amid the wreckage of other 
plants. A beautiful borzoi, the wolfhound of 
Russia, came up and laid its head on my knee, 
his great pleading eyes looking up in confident 
expectation of the caress that no lover of dogs 
could refuse. 

“It is old Yarema,” said my host. “ You 
have heard of him often. He was a great 
favourite of my father’s, and now spends his 
time before the fire. But we must see the little 
mother.” 

Just then the door opened, and a serving-maid 
announced that the Princess Elena Dmitrievna 
was ready to receive me. So I was led into one 
of the wings, into a bright room in the style of 
Louis XV., where sat a sweet-faced old lady, 
who offered me her check to kiss, and welcomed 
me as her son’s friend. The old lady was attended 
by a niece who had been left an orphan some 
years before, and had lived at Baradinskaia ever 
since. 

After taking tea with the old lady, Prince 
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Andrew and I went out into the garden, and so 
to the stables and kennels. Here we spent 
some time looking over the horses and dogs. 
Of the latter there were three kinds. There 
were hounds bigger than English foxhounds, 
long-legged and throaty, of varied colour, 
brown, red, and black-and-tan being common, 
and rendering two or three black or brown and 
white dogs very conspicuous. ‘Then there were 
pointers of the German type, big lean dogs with 
very blunt heads and coarse hair ; heavy they 
were, almost as powerful as Great Danes, and 
keener scented, strong fighters that will attack 
a boar or wolf without hesitation, and so intelli- 
gent that they are often used as sheepdogs. But 
the pride of the establishment was the kennel of 
borzois. These beautiful dogs, built like a grey- 
hound but much larger, with long, soft curly 
hair, marked brown or black on a white ground, 
are the coursing dogs with which puss or Reynard 
is run down on ordinary occasions, and for which 
the royal game of wolf is eagerly sought when 
the cold of winter drives the sly depredator 
from the fastnesses of the steppe. Twenty 
leash of well-trained dogs were shown me, three 
dogs in a leash, carefully matched in speed and 
temper, so that they could work well together. 
They were ranged in line, each with a Cossack 
attendant in hunting costume, with a sheepskin 
pelisse and astrachan hat and, slung over his 
shoulders, that inseparable adjunct to all Russian 
field sports, the hunting horn. 

Soon after, having bathed and dressed, we 
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sat down to a dinner of those products of agri- 
culture and the chase of which I had heard 
so much. When the ladies retired, Prince 
Andrew and I sat far into the night, talking 
over old times and the events that had occurred 
since last we met. 

The next day we were up bright and early. 
The horses were brought round to the front door, 
and when we had seen the hounds off down the 
road, Prince Andrew fell in behind them, and 
the Princess and I joined him. It was a merry 
party that followed the baying animals toward 
the covert where Vasga had marked down a fox. 
This was to be a real cross-country fox hunt in 
my honour, a new style in this country recently 
introduced from England. We were joined at 
the covert side by Sergius Illivitch and some 
other gentry of the neighbourhood, with a few 
ladies among them. The dogs were quickly 
uncoupled and thrown into the covert, where 
a merry sound of baying soon rose. But the 
covert was large and the fox sly, for well he 
knew he would have a hard run from these long- 
legged hounds. Not for some time did he 
break covert, nor was he seen then until a bi 
red dog found the trail running away, and started 
off in full cry. The pack followed quickly. 
covering ground at a great rate. The field fel 
in behind, and we dashed away from the road 
over three very severe stone walls, which most 
of the party cleared with ease and cleverness. 
though the horses were small and rather heavily 
built for jumping. 


The fences, rocks, walls, and water 
untsmen, end are taken the fullest advantage of by the elusive fox. 
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The next obstacles were ditches, and these the 
little horses covered beautifully, clearing the 
narrow ones and sliding v ithout hesitation into 
the wide ones, splashing through the mud at the 
bottom, and with a few bounds climbing the 
opposite side, steep, loose, and high though it 
might be. How they found footing on those 
loose banks I don’t know, but find it they 
did. 

By this time we heard the pack making a wide 
detour to the right, and cut across to overtake 
them. We found them scattered in all directions, 
evidently at fault. No trail was to be found. 
It was Sergius Llivitch who came to the rescue. 
He led the huntsman, with a few dogs, back 
along the way we had ‘come, and made him 
cast about for a trail along a stone wall. Sure 
enough the fox had doubled along his lack 
trail, jumped over the wall, and then started 
off again in his original direction. 

“Tally ho!” cried Prince Andrew. 

“Hurrah!” cried Sergius Illivitch. 
my beauties ! He runs, he runs!” 

One after the other the dogs found their way 
out in answer to the horns, and the horses picked 
a road around the hollow, and soon we were again 
in full pursuit. We were in the open steppe 
now, with no more fences or ditches. But there 
was something more insidious, and as I kept 
my horse out of a clump of furze, I saw Sergius 
Illivitch’s mount go down on his chest and send 
his master sprawling over his head. I pulled up 
quickly, thinking he hurt, but he rose like 
a flash, and as his horse did not get up, he seized 
the bridle of one of the whips, who happened 
to be passing, and, fairly throwing the man from 
the saddle, leapt into his place and followed 
the hunt at top speed. Svon I saw what had 
caused the accident, for now the ground was 
covered with marmot holes, rendering the going 
very dangerous. Most of the field slowed up, 
but not Prince Andrew or his sister. They 
were both close behind the hounds, urging them 
on with cheers and blasts of their hunting horns. 
Princess Maria, dressed in a light fox-skin 
pelisse, was riding a handsome grey horse, which 
she managed with great skill, guiding him cleverly 
and reining him neatly at the jumps. She was 
never behind anyone, but kept up with her 
brother always, guiding her horse among the 
turrows as easily as though he were not going 
at top specd. 

“He is making for the Morikofsky swamp,” 
she called to me, as we reached safer ground. 
“We shall have a nice check soon.” 

She was right, for in a few moments we saw 
before us a big, broad hollow filled with tall 
coarse grass, into which the pack was disappear- 
ing, the shaking of the stalks betraying the 
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location of the dogs as they wandered aimlessly 
about in the mud and water. 

As soon as a few more of the Cossack hunt 
servants came up, they were divided with the 
rest of us between Prince Andrew and Sergius 
Illivitch, and started out in two directions with 
a number of dogs to beat the swamp and try 
to dislodge the quarry. We beat backwards 
and forwards for some time, splashing atout 
in the mud, sometimes up to the girths in icy 
water, until at last one of the hounds started 
down one of the numerous runways of packed 
grass made by the water-rats, and the tired and 
bedraggled pack drew themselves out and started 
tle pursuit once more. 

“Run, run!” shouted Prince Andrew. “ He 
has a big start. Sce how close Petia holds his 
nose to the ground. The scent is already 
cold.” 

We had a brief dash across the open country, 
and then found that the fox had tried to put us 
off by doubling and twisting. He had chosen 
good ground, for we were in a hollow, with a 
rock wall on one side and boulders of irregular 
shape and size scattered over the bottom. The 
pack was soon broken up, each dog sure his trail 
was the right one. But this soon made the place 
too hot for the fox, and he showed himself as 
he went over the hillock at right angles to the way 
he had come. 

Back we swept towards the region of cultiva- 
tion and stone walls. On the way the fox 
passed through a large herd of cattle, but he 
was pressed too close to profit by it, and the dogs 
soon caught sight of him, and began to raise 
their heads with increased interest and lay their 
long legs to the ground. There was a dash on 
the part of those riders who still followed to Le 
in at the death. We saw the fox dodge Petia, 
but as he did so another dog snapped at him, 
and soon six or cight were rolling over and over, 
biting and tearing and quarrelling over the game 
little quarry. 

Sergius Illivitch was greatly excited. 

“A death, a death!” he roared. “ Well done, 
good hounds! Fast work.” 

He and Prince Baradin, leaping into the melée, 
rescued the fox from the pack and, cutting off 
the brush and the head, presented one to Princess 
Maria and the other to me. Just then Vasga 
came up, and we looked round for the rest cf 
the company. Not a soul was in sight. The 
run had been too long for most of our com- 
panions, and we five only had come in. 

We were now not far from Tasnagovsky, the 
home of Sergius Illivitch, and that worthy 
begged us to accompany him thither for a bite 
of lunch, so away we went. A jolly ride beside 
stone walls edging patches of buckwheat was 
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* Sergias Liliviteh’s mouat went down on his chest and sent his master sprawling over his head.” 


succeeded by a rapid canter through a strip of 
pasture and over a ditch into an ill-kept road. 
This soon brought us to a little grove of firs in 
a protected spot, through which we rode to the 
very doors of the house. 

It was a plain, barn-like structure of timber, 
with small doors and narrow windows. As we 
rode up, a motley crowd of servants poured out 


and stood gaping and whispering to each other, 
evidently much impressed by our appearance. 
Sergius Illivitch quickly sent them about their 
business, and we entered by a door leading imme- 
diately into the hall, lighted by windows at both 
ends and warmed by an enormous fire on a 
hearth at the right, capped by a big stone 
chimney. The woodwork was plain, black with 
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age, and hung everywhere with wolf and fox 
skins and a few heads of deer and boar. The 
lower end of the room contained a large table, 
and the upper end a number of heavy chairs 
and some other furniture littered with fur coats, 
nuddy boots, riding-whips, and caps. If I had 
not known it before, I should have had no doubt 
then that our host was a bachelor. 

Princess Maria retired with a maid to divest 
herself of her wraps, while we mere men cast ours 
wherever a clear space was to be found. Then 
we drew some chairs toward the fire and, warming 
our toes, discussed the morning’s run. Meanwhile 
a number of servants proceeded at the table 
with the preparation of lunch, not without some 
clatter and jostling of dishes. When Princess 
Maria reappeared, they brought tea in a samovar, 
with glasses. 

After this we turned toward the table ; and 
what a sight it was! I can scarcely describe 
that so-called lunch. It was a feast, and all 
spread out at once. There was a large ham 
before me, steaming hot, and surrounded with 
boiled turnips, which sent forth a most appetizing 
odour toa hungry man. On one side was a deep 
pewter tray of roast partridyes, piled two or 
three deep. On looking farther I found a large 
turkey, beautifully roasted, half submerged in 
a dish of dark gravy, on which floated mushrooms 
and other dainties. Beside it was a boar’s head, 
and near by a haunch of mutton. At each cover 
was a large flagon of mead, and with it were 
quickly served cakes of buckwheat flour cooked 
with milk and honey. Honey in different forms 
was quite conspicuous. Among the different 
platters of meat and vegetables were dishes of 
apples, both red and russet, brandied cherries, 
and walnuts. Among the vegetables, cault- 
flower, pumpkins, and carrots were the most 
conspicuous. In short, we had before us all 
the house could afford on that day. The larder 
had evidently been emptied, and here sat four 
people at an immense table sustaining food for 
a regiment, the effect of the whole being heigh- 
tened by the not unfragrant strings of onions 
and cobs of corn that hung from the blackened 
rafters over our heads. 

Sergius Illivitch proved himself a valiant 
trencherman as well as a generous host, and after 
our hard ride even Prince Andrew and I ate 
as we had not done since our student days. We 
made it a jolly feast, and as we passed from one 
dish to another and tried a new sweetmeat or 
a more delicate viand, we talked of the richness 
of the countryside, of the bees, the fruit trees, 
the cattle and the hogs, for the hunter was easily 
lost in the farmer after the excitement of the 
chase gave way to more every-day affairs. In 
the Ukraine bees take the place occupied by 
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fowls in our homesteads, and it was with great 
pride that Sergius Illivitch told of his experiments 
with hives from Turkey and Moldavia, from 
Bessarabia and the Don, and pointed out the 
distinctions and advantages of the different sorts 
of honey. 7 

All good things must end, however, and so, 
late in the afternoon, we bade our host adieu 
and started on our homeward ride, passing by 
herds of small but handsome long-horned cattle. 

The days passed rapidly, with many a good 
hunt and much riding and driving. Sometimes 
Prince Andrew and I would take our guns while 
making a tour of inspection, and, finding a field 
in which the partridges were feeding, would stop 
and bag a few. Some of the big hares fell to 
our guns in this way, and occasionally a brace 
of grouse. But on one particular occasion we 
had a good bit of sport with the partridges, 
which merits a few words of description. 

The buckwheat had just been cut, and was 
lying in russet heaps in the walled fields in which 
it was grown. Every morning the partridges 
came from the tall grass of the uncut steppe and 
fed on the dropped grains. On being disturbed, 
they flew back towards the high grass, but if not 
too frightened would pause in another field 
en route. So we hunted in this manner. A long 
line of guns, keepers, and peasants was formed. 
There were ten guns beside our own party, all 
sporting landowners of the vicinity. I received, 
by courtesy, a place near the centre of the line, 
and not far away was Princess Maria. A keeper 
named Owarka walked beside me carrying an 
extra gun and acting as loader when I was busy. 
On the other side was a peasant with a big sack, 
whose duty it was to mark my birds down and 
see that they found their way into the sack. 
He was not allowed to run forward and pick 
them up himself, however, because the line 
must not be broken. The line was formed at 
the edge of a field as far as possible from the 
tall grass. As soon as we started forward birds 
flew up from among the stubble, always going 
directly away, new singly, now in pairs, now a 
whole brood at a Lime. The guns immediately 
began popping merrily, but the swift, low-flying 
bits of grey feather were no easy marks, and I 
fear many charges of shot left the guns without 
effect. I blazed away dead ahead until the last 
bird went over the wall at the far side. 

The next field lay at an angle to the first, and 
the birds all flew quartering to the right, giving 
some very odd shots. No matter which way we 
walked, the birds went off straight toward the 
high grass. By and by we swung around and 
tried another field, where the birds flew off to the 
left so sharply that a bird started at one end of 
the line might still be in range at the other. 
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Typical peasants’ houses in the Ukraine. 


I got some beautiful practice, and it was some 
time before I brought my first bird down as he 
flew across my front. I could scarcely realize 
how fast they flew. Shooting at one bird, I very 
often knocked down the next one following. 
After trying several fields, and getting about 
enough of this sort of shooting, we retired to 
stands on the edge of the long grass, where we 
might await in concealment the return of those 
birds that had not been scared off by the fusillade. 
We had not long to wait. They soon began to 
come in large flocks, flying near the ground, 
which had been cut over for hay, and alighting 
all around us in the grass. Some we shot directly 


in front, others as they came in on our side, 
and still others as they flew just overhead, 
making for a more distant hiding-place. Alter 
an hour or so they had not ceased coming, s0 
I stopped, and set out with Owarka to walk up 
a large bevy I had marked down fifty yards Gio 
This we followed up for an hour or more unt 
I had bagged a dozen out of the twenty or more 
birds it contained, and then we started back ¥ 
join our friends, who by this time had finishe 
shooting. 

I found them sitting on large flat rugs 
the ground around certain attractive-looking 
hampers, from which two samovars had already 
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been extracted and were boiling merrily. 
A crowd of keepers, under Princess Maria’s 
orders, were hard at work bustling about and 
preparing to bring out the contents of the hampers 
for the delectation of the guests. Other members 
of the party were spreading out and counting 
their bags, and vying with each other in tales 
of the numbers that had not been retrieved on 
account of the excitement. 

Soon we all sat down to the lunch spread 
before us, and passed a merry hour, talking and 
laughing with that contagious jollity which 
infects the air of every hunting-field. 

But we had other feathered game than either 
partridge or grouse. In the wet ground in the 
bottom of the many bowl-shaped hollows in the 
steppe, woodcock were often to be found stopping 
on their way south from their northern breeding- 
places. We usually walked them up by simply 
marching round the edge of the marshy ground, 
At such times the little fellows would rise one 
at a time and go hurtling toward the centre of 
the marsh, giving a very difficult shot. Occa- 
sionally we took a brace of the big pointers in, 
but their scent was not keen enough for such 
delicate work, and they only succeeded in scaring 
the birds, which, however, was usually all we 
wanted, Occasionally a pair of ducks would 
rise unexpectedly and give us a shot, but they 
were not common in this part of the steppe. 

On one memorable occasion early in my visit 
Prince Andrew and I, followed by some of his 
keepers, drove early in the morning to a big 
marsh containing a few good-sized ponds. 
Arriving just before sunrise, the keepers prepared 
for each, of us a place of concealment in some 
brushwood on the edge. Here we sat in great 
fur coats on two or three felts, and shivered for 
an hour or more before anything happened. 
What a dull time it was! Behind us lay the 
marsh, covered with chill damp mist ; before us 
the grassy steppe stretched to a low, dull grey 
horizon. Only at one side, where a clump of 
stunted cedars showed vaguely inst the sky, 
was there any relief to the landscape. 

As the sun rose behind us a piercing wind came 
up and made me draw the furs tighter and tuck 
my toes farther and farther under the skirts of 
my coat. The mist was soon blown away, and 
the cold grey light spread over the sky, and was 
reflected from the chill ruffled surfaces of the 
ponds in a most desolate fashion. Slowly the 
sun appeared above the horizon, and the pools, 
instead of dead grey, became first red and then 
golden, finally glowing like fire. I kept my 
head turned in that direction, trying to forget 
the cold in the interest of the sunrise and the 
centemplation of the warmth that would come 
from that blessed orb in a short time. Just then 


Owarka nudged me. J turned hastily in my place, 
blinded by the light, my hands stiff with cold, 
and caught sight of half-a-dozen whirring little 
bodies passing fast as bullets directly over my 
head. These, however, were only the early birds. 
[ limbered up my gun, and sat chafing my hands 
for a few minutes until the next flock appeared. 
First I saw them far up in the sky ; then they 
dropped down lower and lower toward the marsh, 
when they reached our well-chosen stations, 
were scarcely thirty feet above ground, 
and a few yards to the right. Two well-placed 
shots brought down a brace, and as there were 
no others yet in sight, Owarka crawled out and 
brought them in for my inspection. Beautiful 
big jack-snipe they were, as fat as snipe can Le. 
But before T could examine them more closely 
Owarka nudged me again, and I saw a large 
flock slashing straight at me. They seemed to 
grow bigger and bigger with startling rapidity. 
The sun's light was reflected into my eyes from 
their fluffy grey breasts. I raised my gun and 
fired both barrels in quick succession right into 
their faces. Immediately the whole flock soared 
upward like a flash and passed overhead far 
away into the marsh. I looked around for the 
mangled heaps of dead, and Owarka chuckled 
as he loaded my gun. Early morning light is 
deceitful, and snipe fly most wonderfully fast. 
They kept coming for over an hour, and I was 
able to make better scores as the sun rose higher 
and I got an idea of the speed of the game. 
Meanwhile a continual fusillade on the right 
showed that Prince Andrew was having good 
sport as well. But finally they stopped, and 
having tried a couple of lucky shots at the last 
few stragglers that came by, Owarka and I set 
out to collect the bag. Before picking up a bird, 
however, I had to straighten out each muscle 
and stamp and beat mysclf here and there 
before I finally thawed out in the now fairly 
warm sunshine. Prince Andrew soon joined me, 
and we sct out toward the troika in which we had 
come for our drive home across the steppe. 

The favourite amusement of these sportsmen 
of the steppe is not any of those which I have 
described. For some reason trials of speed appeal 
to the human imagination more than any other 
form of contest,and the Southern Russian has 
invented what is, perhaps, the most exciting 
speed trial in the world. He tries the pace of 
his dog against that of the quarry—hare, fox, 
or wolf. The dog is the borzoi, which the 
Muscovite brought with him from Asia, and with 
whose ancestors his fathers coursed similar 
game on the shores of the Caspian. His nearest 
relatives are to be found to-day, not in England 
or in Germany, but in Turkestan and Persia. 

When we went out after hares, a wooded 
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copse with considerable undergrowth would be 
resorted to. The hounds, or a group of beaters, 
would be sent in, and a hunter on horseback, 
with a keeper holding three dogs in leash, would 
wait at each likely corner until the game 
appeared. 

Let me describe a typical scene. I am at 


the hare toward her side. She makes a bound 
to the left to cut off the sharp corner the little 
beast has made, and with her mate close behind 
makes a sudden snap at the fugitive. Another 
sharp turn to the right prolongs the chase, 
and both dogs turn equally sharply, with the 
precision of a cavalry regiment, and are running 


A forester's hut neer the snipe grounds. 


the covert side. Owarka stands near, holding 
the dogs. The baying of the hounds comes from 
the covert. A big brown hare emerges from 
a clump of furze a few yards away, sits up on her 
haunches and looks about. Owarka watches 
her carefully ; the dogs, observing his attention, 
become restless, but do not yet see the quarry. 
She must not be disturbed until far enough 
away not to be frightened back. She gets down 
again on all fours, and looks back towards the 
copse. The baying of the hounds comes to her 
with renewed clearness ; they seem to be on her 
trail. She stamps her foot and listens. Another 
look towards the open, and then she starts off, 
slowly at first, then faster and faster. Owarka 
raises himself, and calls the dog’s attention to 
the leaping game. They see it and strain at the 
leash. He slips first one, then another. They 
are off, and I after, as hard as I can go. At first 
the dogs make little headway, but in afew yards 
they begin to catch up. One is running a little 
ahead of the other. 

“On, Varna, on!” I shout to the second one 
by way of encouragement, but it is not needed. 
Her companion, running with body close to the 
ground and head out-thrust, has already turned 


on neck and neck, the quarry just im front of 
Varna. 

It is now her duty to turn puss, and she ue 
it. So, with another spurt, she makes her s * 
off toward the right within reach of her mal . 
who seizes the game by the nape of the neck. 
Like a flash, hare and dog roll over and over in 
a confused mass. Puss comes to her legs nee 
but before she can get away Varna has seize 
her and tossed her in the air. The chase 1s aa 

Sometimes I have seen the dogs oe a 
a long time, because both get on the same side 
the hare and so can turn her = one ue 
onl. aining nothing by each turn. 
one iacolnes ely a series of right-angle¢ 
turns to the right or left until the hare beco! % 
tired out, when she fails to turn quickly ee nie 
and one of her pursuers snaps her up. nat 
saw a hare escape by doubling straight ickly 
between the dogs and passing them so a sails 
that both missed her, though both pairs 0° )\"™ 
closed with an ominous click quite close pie och 
tail. Sergius Illivitch told me, with mee 
gesturing, of a dog of his that, in Hye aay 
a hare, bit through his own lower lip in suc me 
as to render his jaw temporarily useless. 
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companion turned the hare towards him several 
times, but he could not get him, only bowling 
him over repeatedly. Finally the hare escaped, 
and the hunter found that the trouble was the 
lips being so pierced and drawn over the teeth 
that the poor dog could not close his mouth. 

Prin Maria joined in the chase with great 
vigour, but her sympathies seemed to be rather 
with the hare, and she would often call, “ Run, 
puss, run!” and was delighted when a hare 
escaped or made a brave fight. 

But the greatest hunt of all was the wolf hunt. 
Long and elaborate were the preparations for 
this event. All the neighbouring landowners 
were asked to join us, and many brought their 
own dogs. The weather was clear and cold, the 
ground hard, with a very thin layer of snow. 
Everything was got ready two days before the 
hunt, and great excitement reigned everywhere. 
The next day our party left Baradinskaia in 
a troika for one of Prince Andrew's outlying 
holdings, whither the dogs, horses, and keepers 
had already been sent. Here we slept that 
night, retiring early so as to be up betimes in 
the morning. 

I awoke long before sunrise, and lay listening 
to the sounds of the awakening world. Some- 
where in the yard behind a hound howled long 
and mournfully. Another took it up, and then 
another, until thirty or forty dogs had joined in 
the music. It was a melancholy sound, but 
boded well for the coming day. The horses in 
the stables began to whinny and stamp, cocks 
crew, and the geese and ducks on a near-by pond 
took up the morning song. All the animals were 
waking up and letting one another know how 
they rejoiced in the new day. 

T rose and dressed by candle-light, in no little 
excitement, and went below just as Prince 
Andrew came from his room. We were soon 
joined by Princess Maria and the other members 
of the party, and ate a hearty breakfast before 
hurrying out to get our mounts and see the dogs 
brought out and coupled or leashed to start out 
for the day’s sport. 

This accomplished, we gathered in front of 
the house, and letting the keepers with their 
charges precede us, rode along chatting gaily 
under the cold grey morning sky. A sharp wind 
cut through our heavy woollen jackets, and 
most of us shivered with cold and excitement, 
but nevertheless the road rang with laughter, 
and in spite of furtive glances toward the quarter 
where the sun should soon begin to show itself, 
no one thought of anything but the day’s sport. 

Arrived at the covert where Vasga had marked 
down a she-wolf with a well-grown litter, we 
were posted at some distance apart at the points 
where the game would probably break out. 


Then the pack of twenty couples of hounds 
was sent into the covert by the keepers and 
went to work to drive out the wolf. They soon 
got started, and followed the trail backwards 
and forwards and around that bit of wood, 
unable to persuade the wolf to emigrate. 

At last E heard the noise of the pursuit coming 
towards me. “ What luck!" I muttered, and 
gripped my long Russian knife tighter, and 
wondered whether it was the old she or one ot 
the young ones. But the hounds passed on to 
my right, and I saw a stir of excitement on the 
part of Prince Andrew, who occupied the next 
station. He seemed to be watching something. 
His dogs strained at the leash. Then, in a 
moment, they were off, Prince Andrew riding 
behind at breakneck speed, shouting encourage- 
ment. His favourite dog Tugai was in the lead, 
the other two close behind. 

I could see the wolf now, running straight for 
a distant bit of woodland. I dashed to the top 
of a knoll from which I could see it all. It was 
the old she-wolf beyond doubt, and a hard 
battle was imminent. Gradually the dogs began 
to gain. Tugai began to range alongside, 
straining every muscle. With a furious effort 
he flung himself at the beast’s | ead and fastened 
his teeth in the side of her neck. Both animals 
rolled over and over, but the dog’s hold was too 
far back, and he quickly lost it, the wolf snapping 
viciously at him and then flying on. But this 
brought the other two dogs in reach, and they 
came up together, one on each side. Each seized 
the game by the side of the head just kclhind the 
ear, which is the borzoi's favourite hold, and 
again wolf and dogs were mixed in a struggling, 
kicking mass. Out of this the wolf, a powerful 
brute, tore herself loose and leapt to her feet 
only to be attacked by Tugai, who, coming up 
at full speed straight toward her, found his 
favourite hold, striking her with such force that 
he rolled her over, but did not himself lose his 
feet for more than an instant. The wolf leapt 
up on her hind legs, turning and twisting to be 
rid of the dog, but to no avail. His teeth were 
fixed to stay, and he so held her head that her 
snapping jaws did him no harm. Another dog 
then managed to get a hold on the other side, 
and when Prince Andrew came up, the old 
plunderer was safely held between the brave 
dogs, quite helpless. 

The Prince, leaping from his horse, stood 
astride the wolf, and placed a strong stick 
between her jaws, fastening it there deftly with 
wire in such a manner that she could not move 
them at all. Then, fastening a rope around her 
neck, he began to drag her unresisting back to 
the covert. 

At that moment I heard a shout behind me, 
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“The Prince, leaping trom bis horse, stood astride the wolf, 


and turned in time to see Owarka loose my dogs 
after a grey beast that was just disappearing 
over a rise to the left. I turned my horse after 
the dogs, and the ground simply flew away under 
his feet. When | topped the rise I saw the 
dogs ranging alongside one of the cubs. He 
was big, and his jaws dangerous ; he might do 
a lot of damage. But the dogs had him in an 
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and placed 


instant, one on each side, and all three re 
over together. Both dogs were rid io the 
the struggle, one with a nasty gas the third 
shoulder from the snapping Jaws, but 


i voll 
dog, Varna, was ready. She seized the ¥ 


fs her 
as he rose, and fairly shook him about unt 
uninjured mate joined her, when 
promptly subdued. 


the wolf was 
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~~) receiving this news we joined forces 
again. I was given a fresh dog to 
replace my injured one, and we trotted 
off to another patch of woodland, where 
another old wolf was killed by Sergius 
Illivitch, who displayed its large pelt 
with great pride. Another covert was 
drawn blank, and so we finished the 
first day. 

Two more days of excellent sport fol- 
lowed, but many of the guests began 
to leave early, and our last wolves were 
| caught by the Baradinskaig hounds, 
backed by those of Sergius Illivitch 
alone. Prince Andrew caught five 
wolves with his own hand without 
killing one. These, with two others 
caught by Sergius Illivitch and myself, 
with Owarka’s help, were sent back in 
a cart to be used in training the young 
dogs, for even a borzoi has to have the 
dog’s instinctive aversion for wolves 
overcome before he will tackle one in 
the field. 

So we returned at last to Baradins- 
kaia with many trophies, much pleased 
with our three days’ sport. 

All good things, however, must come 
to an end, and so did my stay at Bara- 
dinskaia. I had promised to join my 
family in Berlin for Christmas, and 
return home later. So, as the early days 
of December passed, I began to think 
of getting off. The last day we spent 
tracking the wild boar cf a distant steppe 
hollow into their lair with the big 
pointers. The fierce beasts gave good 
sport, and as our only weapon was the 
long hunting-knife, it took all the skill 
and courage I could muster to bring my 
quarry down with the help of my four 
powerful dogs. 

The next day was my last. I had to 
leave for Warsaw by the express passing 
through Ekaterinoslav soon after mid- 
night. This necessitated a start about 
sunset. We had an early dinner. My 
baggage had gone off by troika, and 
the Cossack was already bringing the 


@ strong stick between her jaws.” 


Not having Prince Andrew’s skill, I did not 
try to bind my quarry, but, dismounting quickly, 
plunged my knife into his heart. Flinging the 
limp body across my saddle-bow, I set off, with 
the dogs trotting contentedly at my horse’s 
heels, for the covert. 

_ Two other eubs had been caught on the other 
side of the covert ; the fourth got away. After 


sleigh round to the door. I bade fare- 

well to the old lady and her companion, 
and then hastened out before the great door, 
where my young hostess gave me God-speed. 
Then I was stowed into the sleigh with Prince 
Andrew, a half score of sturdy menservants 
tucking in the furs. The Cossack cracked his 
whip, the straining horses plunged forward, and 
away we went, waving a last farewell to Princess 
Maria as she stood on the steps of the mansion. 


FRESHWATER 
PEARL-FISHING. 


By CHOAMCAS KM. CISEL, 
of St. Francisville, Illinois. 


For many years the humble freshwater 
clam, or mussel, of the United States was 
used as bait or pig-feed, and the shells 
crushed for lime. Then somebody dis- 
covered that the clam was pearl-bearing, 
and since then a great industry has 
sprung up in the catching of clams for 
the sake of the valuable pearls they con- 
ODDO, COC tain; the shells also furnish mother-ot- 
pearl for buttons and knife-handles. In 
this little article Mr. Cisel describes 
clam-fishing as carried out on the rivers 
of Illinois, and gives particulars of some 
of the “finds” made. 


C. T. Daggett, the lucky finder 
of a valuable pearl, is the third 
figure from the left. 


A freshwater pearl-fisher's 
camp. 
Photo. by the Author. 


factories established at 
the river towns where 
the clam shells are made 
into pearl buttons, knife- 
handles, and pearl jewel- 
lery. The freshwater 
clam yields a very fine 
quality of mother-of-pearl, suitable for many 
commercial uses. : 

The rivers of Illinois are chief among the 
clam-producing streams ; the annual catch 
on the rivers of the State is enormous. Thou- 
sands of tons of shell are sold, while the 
value of the pearls and “ slugs” taken from 
the Wakash alone is estimated at more than 
one million dollars a year. 

The work of catching the clams is 
hard, dirty, and unhealthy ; but the 
lure of a valuable find calls many 
new fishermen to the field each year. 
Several ‘‘ wholesale’ methods of 
catching the clams have been experi- 
mented with. Steam shovels, sand 
pumps, and other curious devices 
have been used, but with poor suc- 
cess, owing to the habits of the clam 
and the formation -of the river 
bottoms. 


will prob- 
ably seem 
strange to 
many people 
to hear of 
pearls being found in 
fresh waters. Yet it is 
true enough. Many of the inland waters of 
the United States abound in pearl - bearing 
clams, commonly called mussels. These clams 
have always been numerous, and have been 
used for many years for various purposes, 
such as bait for fish and pig-feed, while the 
shells have been crushed and used in road- 
building and the making of lime for fertilizers. 
All this time, however, the true 
value of the freshwater clam was 
unknown, 

Within the last few years it has 
been discovered that they are pearl- 
bearing, and that many contain 
pearls of high value. Soon after this 
discovery a great industry deve- 
loped in the catching of clams, and 
to-day thousands of people are en- 
gaged in the business, and depend 
upon it entirely for a living, while 
many others are employed at the 
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It has now been fairly proved that the most 

successful method of catching clams is the 

ad “one-man outfit.” A flat-bottomed row-boat, 
or in some cases a craft with a small gasolene 

engine, is used. A sct of drag-nets, consisting of 

two eight-foot iron bars, to which is attached 

a section of twine-netting filled with from three 

to five hundred four-point steel hooks, is carried, 


Starting out with drag-nets for the 
clam beds. 
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The net-bars rest in brackets along 
the sides of the boat, and are cast into 
the water one at atime. The weight 
of the hooks and bar holds the net on 
the river-bed, while the force of the 
current drives the boat down stream. 
The clams are found feeding upon the 
mud deposits, lying back down, with 
shells open, As the net is dragyed 
along the hooks enter the open shells. 
causing the clam to close, grasping 
the hook with a grip that holds until 
removed by force. 

After a short drag has been made, 
and most of the hooks are filled, the 
net is hoisted into the boat, and the 
empty one thrown out, to ke filled 
while the catch is removed from the 
first. This operation is 
continued until the boat 
is well loaded, when a 
return to camp is made. 
Here the catch is 
“ cooked out.” 

Each fisherman has, 
Leside his catching equip- 
ment, a camp outfit, consisting of a table, made 
of heavy lumber, used as a shelling table, and 
a small furnace over which is placed an iron- 
bottomed tank capable of holding six or eight 
bushels of clams. This contains several gallons 
of water, which when in use is kept at the boiling 
point. Into this the clams are thrown, and a lid 
placed tightly over the tank. They are allowed 
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to steam for several minutes, or until all are 
dead. This boiling alive of the unfortunate 
shell-fish causes the shells to give way at 
the hinge, making the removal of “the 
meat from the shell quite easy, and in no 
way injures pearls or shells unless the 
water is permitted to boil away. A dry 
heat causes them to crack or discolour. © 

From the cooking vat the clams are re- 
moved to the shelling table, where shell 
and meat are carefully examined for any 
pearls and “ slugs ” they may contain. 
‘These are usually found in the meat, but 
it is not uncommon to find them sticking 
to a shell, or perhaps actually embedded in 
it. Some of the most valuable finds made 
required the crushing of the shell in order 
to remove them from the cavity in which 
they were enclosed. It sometimes happens 
that a pearl is so overgrown with layers 
of shell that it escapes the eye of the 
fisherman, and gets spoiled by the revolving 
saws of the button machine. While very 
few clams contain perfect pearls of valu- 
able size, almost every one holds a“ slug” 
or a seed pearl. The seed pearl is a pearl 
perfect in form, but too small to be of 
much commercial value, and they are 
used only as trimmings. ‘The “ slugs ”’ are 


52 The_ boathouse-home of 
C. T. Daggett, who found 
a. three - thousand - dollar 
pearl, 
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merely ill-formed pearls, 
and are found in various 
shapes and colours. Their 
value depends upon 
whether their size and 
shape are suitable to use 
as a set or as a part of a 
cluster. Fifty dollars 1s 
not an ufcommon price 
for a first-class “slug, 
and in a few cases, where 
the find waswhat is called 
a freak formation, a | 
prices have been pale, 
reaching well up into the 
hundreds. A “ slug of 
this kind was found in 
the Wabash River near 
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one for the clam fishermen, some very 
valuable finds being reported. 

It is the custom among the fisherfolk 
for the finder of a high-priced gem to 
give a dinner to his friends soon after the 
sale of his find. The place selected for 
a feast of this kind is always some beau- 
tiful woodland near the river, where the 
day can be pleasantly spent. 

One photograph reproduced shows 
the “spread” given in honour of the 
three-thousand-dollar find made by a man 
gett. Such a find as this has 
a very stimulating effect on the business, 
causing a rush of new fishermen to the 
rivers, and city buyers flock to the camps 
in search of other good pearls. All along 
the Illinois rivers the homes of the clam- 
fishers are dotted. Some live in tents, 
others in cheap plank and paper shacks, 
for all erections must be hurriedly re- 
moved in time of floods. Houseboats of 
various kinds are to be found by the 
hundred, for they make a comfortable 
home for the fishermen and can be moved 
with a minimum of trouble. The clam- 
catching season is from early spring until 
the ice of winter closes the river. 


named Da 


shack 


pile of 


- fsher's 


, celebration of the lucky find. 


only the eyes to make it 
complete. Two small seed 
pearls were set for eyes, 
thus making the “ slug” 
a very valuable find, and 
one that, in all probability, 
could not be duplicated. 

Some of the perfect 
pearls found in the fresh 
waters of the Middle West 
are extra large and of 
high value. One found 
by a boy near St. Francis- 
ville, Illinois, for instance, 
sold in St. Louis for ten 
thousand dollars, but 
through the cunning of 
the buyer the boy re- 
ceived only a thousand 
doiiars for the find. The ¥ 
year 1912 was a record ~ 
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Wanted 


A Wife. 


By FRANK WARD, of Butte, Montana, U S.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ESMOND. 


A few months ago we published the story of a gentle 
man who advertised for a wife, with disastrous results. 
Herg is the story of another wile-secker. The first 
narrative came very near tragedy; this is the broadest 
farce. As the author says, it will be many a long day 
before his town finds anything so deliciously refreshing 
as the episode of the young man in search of a wife. 


HE course of true love, 
as everyone knows 
never did run smooth, 
but it was left for 
young Dominick I’orese, 

of Butte, Montana, U.S.A., to find 

out exactly how rough the cours: 
of the tender passion can be. 

He has recently completed a 

careful survey of che whole 

route, and knows the loca- 
tion of every snag, hole, and 
pitfall; he knows where 
obstacles are strewn the 
thickest ; he understands 
the speed laws and traffic 
regulations thoroughly. 

He did not acquire this 

information from books, 

but by first - hand ex- 
perience, for Dominick is 

a lusty son of sunny 

Italy, with a temperament 

that urges him to discover 

things for himself. 

He soon found out that 
many girls are either false or 
fickle, and later learned that 
some are stubborn as well. 
After sundry unfortunate ex- 
periments he wooed another 
girl, but the new sweetheart 
proved to be both fickle and 
stubborn; in addition, she 
showed a surprising lack of 
common sense when she refused 
a chain and locket which he had 
purchased for her out of his 
meagre savings. Dominick's 
injured feelings were not assuaged 
by the jeweller, who refused to 
refund the price paid. He ap- 


Dominick Forese, the young 
Italian whose amusing ad- jt be known that all comers wo 


A difference of opirion having arisen 
between himself and a pretty Meader- 
ville girl to whom he was engaged, | 
Dominick Forese, an Italian track- 
laycr iu the employ of the Butte Street 
Railway company, bit upon the noyel 
way of placing himself on exhibition at 
the Meaderville postoffice in the hope 
of getting a wife 

In compliance with an advertisement 
he bas inserted in the Post today, 
Forese will station himself at the Mead- 
erville postoffice between the hours of 
2 p. m. and 3 p. in. tomorrow afternoon. 
He cxpects to put himself on exhibition | 
every day unless he succeeds in getting 
a bride before the week is out. 


A newspaper cutting referring to the queer method 
adopted by Forese in the hopes of obtaining a wile. 


told him they were powerless 
to interfere, 

That settled it with 
Dominick. He had had 
enough of courting girls 
who did not know their 
own minds. He decided 
he would get even with 
the whole sex by marry- 
ing one of them, but he 
would do it in a strictly 
business - like manner, 
letting romance am 
other -evils “go hang.” 

Like any other business man 

engaging in a new yenture, 

he sought the aid of advertise 

ment, and had the following 
announcement published in the 
leading paper of the city -— 

I, Dominick Forese, living at Meaderville, 
would like to get married to some Butte or 
Meaderville girl. She must be an Italian. 
am a young man 26 years old, 5 feet 7 inches 
tall, medium build, dark complexioned, @ 8! 
steady worker with temperate habits, an have 
money to set upanicehome. Any lady desiring 
to get married can meet me at Meaderville 
post-office between 2 and 3 p.m. any day for one 
week, (Signed) Dominick FORESE- 

Not content with this, Dominick 
managed to get an article about 4 
published in the journal, 10 which fe 


pealed to the police, but they “Ste in aust of a bride Welcome, and that he would wear a white 


a 


. one drank to his good luck—at 
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“She showed a surprising lack of common sense when she 
refused a chain and locket.” 


carnation in his buttonhole as a distinguishing 
mark. 

Dressed like a Beau Brummell, smelling like 
a perfumer’s shop, and wearing a huge bouquet, 
Dominick was at the post-office, on exhibition, 
promptly at the appointed time. With him, as 
if to keep him company, was the entire male 
population of the little village. They completely 
filled the post-office and overflowed into the 
street and the adjoining saloon. Dominick was 
furious. He tried to scare them 
away, but they wouldn’t be 
scared. ‘“ You make me tired,” 
he cried, in his broken English. 
“You frighten all the girls away!” 

By way of answer they dragged 
him into the saloon, where every- 


his expense —and whence he 
escaped only to fall into the 
clutches of a bevy of frolicsome 
grandmothers, who had been 
hastily requisitioned by his 
tormentors. These elderly ladies 
insisted on caressing him publicly, 
to the huge delight of the crowd, 
and eventually succeeded, much 
to the hapless Italian’s disgust, 
in forcing him to appear with 
them before a crew of amateur 
photographers, in various graceful 
but somewhat amorous poses. 
For the rest of the hour 


Dominick waited stoically for the women who 
never came, listening to the gibes of the crowd 
with silent contempt, and heartily wishing them 
allina decidedly warmer climate. His vigil at the 
post-office would have heen utterly fruitless had 
not the kindly postman slipped a bunch of letters 
intc his hand as he was about to depart. As 
speedily as possible he shut himself up in his 
room and opened his correspondence. To his 
delight cach and every one of the missives, it 
appeared, was froma lady, voung and fair though 
bashful, who desired to wed but lacked the 
necessary courage to call at the appointed place. . 
Would he kindly call on them ? 

Would he? Of course he would ! 

Bright and early next morning, Dominick, 
still arrayed in his Sunday best and sporting a 
fresh buttonhole, called at the first address and 
was greeted warmly—by a bar-tender friend and 
his roistering companions! The next address 
proved to be the bachelor quarters of two 
giggling barbers, while the third was occupied 
by an ex-prize-fighter, who, when he made 
known his errand, promptly threw him out with 
regrettable violence. 

Each was highly indignant with the other, as 
well he might be, and the irresponsible practical 
joker who had brought them together was 
roundly sworn at both in Irish and in Italian. 

Young Forese, on thinking over the trying 
events of the previous day, had wisely abandoned 
the Meaderville post-office as a trysting-place, 
and had announced that he would pose at the 


“(Phese elderly [ladies insi 
PaF¥4ink nh publicly. =. °° 
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corner of Main and Park Streets 
instead. This is the busy spot of 
Butte, and when he arrived there he 
found the four corners already occu- 
pied by young men, all neatly dressed, 
and wearing in the lapels of their 
coats the tell - tale white carnation 


“The ex-prize-fighter promptly threw 
him out with regrettable violence. 


that was to be the dis- 
tinguishing badge of the 
wife-seeker. They carried 
themselves with such easy 
grace and ogled the passin 
females so gallantly that 
Dominick soon found 
himself neglected and out- 
classed. His rage was fine 
to see as he denounced 
them one and all as im- 
postors, and heaped fiery 
Italian imprecations on 
their unworthy heads. He even threatened 
personal violence. “These fellows here,” he 
wailed, “are frauds. They only rob some nice 
girl of having me for a husband.” This shows 
plainly enough that at heart Dominick was a 
noble lad whose unselfish thoughts rose above 
his own troubles in contemplation of the grievous 
loss sustained by some unknown female who, 
even then, might be bewildered or lost among so 
many impostors. 

Foiled a second time, Dominick showed the 
stuff that painstaking wife-seekers should be 
made of by hiring a hall for the following day 
and arranging things in such a manner as to 
eliminate all active competition or alleged 


“friendly” help. A. sturdy 
doorkeeper was engaged, and 
solemnly instructed to admit 
no one whatsoever but eligible 
applicants. These were to be 
lined up like a theatre queue 
and were to be admitted into 
the hall, where Forese would 
greet them, one at a time. 
“Tf that old girl of mine 
shows up,” he warned his at- 
tendant grimly, “ keep her in 
line the same as anybody 
else.” 

This warning proved quite 
unnecessary, however, for the 
lady did not “show up.” 
Neither did any other appli- 
cant for the vacant position 
of Dominick’s wife. 

So many hundred boys and 
idle men made it their duty 
to attend, however, that 
business in that part of the town was practi- 
cally suspended. The traffic was blocked by 
drays and automobiles whose drivers had 
abandoned them in order to join the crowd, and 


workmen laid aside 
their tools to seek 
an advantageous 
spot from which 
they hoped tocatch 
a glimpse either of 
the lover or the 
ladies. Modest 
women hid them- 
selves indoors, for 
fear that they 
might be mistaken 
for husband-hunt- 
ing hussies. Inthe 
midst of all the 


«When be arrived he foand tht 


four corners slready 
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HAS DIFFERENT PLAN 
FOR GETTING WIFE 


Dominick Forese Decides to 
Go About Wooing in Less 
Spectacular Manner. 


Photo. by| Dominick Forese and some of his tormentors. — [A’ng. H 
in the twinkling of an cye a full-sized riot was in 
progress. Before reinforcements could arrive, 
poor Forese had ingloriously and ignominiously 
sneaked out of the back door of the hall and 
hied himself homewards, where he was later cap- 
tured and dragged off to the county jail. Accord- 
ing to the latest reports he is still whiling away 
his spare time by filling in his map of the course 
of true love. 

Jaded Butte is now looking for a new sensation, 
but it will be many a long day before it finds 
ea >a duals anything so deliciously refreshing as the episode 
A fo hon his lovetmaking ‘ore auiety in fatwee. of the young man in search of a wife. 


Resigned to the expenditure of the 
money which he put up advertising for 
a wife but resolved to make use of the 
$18 gold chain, which he purchased as a 


wedding gift. before long. Dominick 
Forese has voluotarily stepped out of the 
Iinelight and will conduct bis matrt- 
monlal quest quietly After being told 


excitement, a constable arrived and endeavoured 
to place poor Dominick in durance vile, but was 
prevented from entering the hall by the loyal 
doorkeeper, who evidently classed him as an 
“ineligible.” The crowd, mainly composed of 
rough men from the neighbouring mines, quite 
naturally lent their moral support to the weaker 
side, on the ground, perhaps, that “all the 
world loves a lover.” A hot word or two passed, 


. rs ays “* Forese ingloriously and ignominiously sneaked 
then pistols flashed, as pistols will in Butte, and out of the back door.” 


ODDS anp ENDS. 


A Mysterious Tomb—The Calabash Tree—The “ Night of the Candles,” etc., etc. 


excavating at the right corner 
in the foreground, and dis- 
covering some steps, they lost 
heart and filled the excavation 
up again. Up to the time when 
this photograph was taken it 
had not been reopened.’ 

The next photograph re- 
produced was taken by a reader 
while on a trip to the West 
Indies. The tree shown is 
known as the calabash tree. 
The shell of the calabash is 
used by the inhabitants of 
the islands for many useful 
purposes. Usually they cut the 
shell in half and remove the 
seeds, the shell, after drying, 
taking the place of tin pans, 
measures for grain, and so on. 
The calabash, as seen in the 
picture, grows right out of the 
trunk of the tree itself. A 
handkerchief has been placed 
behind three growing near the 
base of the tree, in order to 
bring out this curious feature. 


A mysterious tomb at Dominica, West Indies, concerning which a curious story is told. The first photo. on the next 
7 page shows a shrine built by 
V(IE above photograph was taken at Prince Indians at San Juan de Toetihuacan, Mexico, from ancient 
| Rupert Bay,Dominica,West Indies. Situated stone idols formerly worshipped by the prehistoric race 
in the 
market- 
I place, 


the 
stalls of which 
can be seenon either 
side, is a stone tomb 
of very rough work- 
manship. The oldest 
natives do not know 
who lies buried there, 
but the story they 
tell is as follows. 
Many years ago the 
inhabitants were 
astonished to find the 
tomb, newly plas- 
tered, on their arrival 
at the market - place 
in the early morning. 
From what they 
could gather a ship, 
unknown, arrived 
during the night, 
built the tomb, and 
departed before 
sunrise. Some twenty 
years ago interested 
persons determined 
to find out the 


contents. After The calabash tree, which bears its fruit upon the trunk. 
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which built the gigantic pyramids of the Sun and Moon 
at this place. This odd shrine is used for Christian worship 
by the modern Cainolic Inuians, upparently with no 
thought of the incongruity of the macerials from which 
it is constructed. On top of the erection and behind it 
may be seen the crosses of the Christian chapel. 
Whatever may be the fate of political prisoners in 
Portugal, ordinary offenders have a pretty easy time of it, 
as may be gathered from the accompanying photograph, 
which shows the exterior of a typical Portuguese prison. 
The windows of the lowest tier of cells are often quite f 
close to the ground, as seen in this picture, and they are 
frequently situated near some public highway. Prisoners 
are permitted to ask alms of passers-by, and a tourist is 
here seen in the act of giving a man a coin, under the very 


Inmates of Portuguese prisons are permitted to ask alms 
from the passers-by, and with the money thus obtained 
buy little luxuries 


Photo. by A. W. Cutler, 


eyes of the soldier on guard. Where 
the windows of the cells are high 
above the ground the occupants let 
down bags or small tins by means of 
long pieces of string or cord, and 
there is one prison in Oporto, close 
to a church, where such a recep- 
tacle is continually dangling before 
the eyes of folks going to and from 
the church. These contributions 
enable the prisoners to purchase 
many little luxuries from their 
accommodating jailers. 

Annually, on the night of 
November 2nd (All Souls’ Night 
in the Roman Catholic calendar), a 
solemn and very picturesque religious 
ceremony takes place in the ceme- 
teries of the various Indian villages 
under Catholic care throughout 
Southern California. It is called 


A Christian shrine built with ancient Indian saols. 
Vol. xxxiii-—42 
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The "Night of the Candles,” a curious religious ceremony of the Indians of Lower California. 


La Noche de las Velas, or the “ Night of the Candles,” and 
prayers for the dead are offered up, accompanied by the 
placing and lighting of candles on the graves by surviving 
relatives and friends. The snapshot photograph given 
above depicts the scene at a cemetery in a mountain 
village in San Diego County. After all the candles have 
been lighted, the mourners leave the cemetery and allow 
them to burn out unwatched. The sight of the hundreds 
of twinkling points of light shining through the darkness 
is very curicus. 

From far-away Malabar a reader sends us the striking 
photograph next reproduced. It depicts the curious 
© Godavari” dance of the malayers, or drummers, of 
Malabar, a very popular function when the native farmers 


are taking their ease after the hard work of harvest. In 
the centre of the picture is a weird figure supposed to 
represent the sacred cow of the gods, hamachenu. A 
small boy carries this about while the other performers, 
decked out in primitive fashion with painted bodies and 
hideous masks, go through a weird dance, accompanied 
by much drum-beating and singing. Wherever it goes, 
the cow is supposed to shower blessings and prosperity, 
and so, ostensibly to please the animal, but in reality to 
satisfy the dancers, presents of money, paddy, or rice are 


given to the performers. This custom has been in exist- 
ence from time immemorial, and is likely to ccntinue 3 
long as agriculture endures among the Hindus of 


Malabar. 


Photo. #9) Godavari” dencers of Malabar. 


[The Malabar Photo. Works. 
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Fai air r Play i Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent paying 

more than any one else and to 
demand cheap telephone service re- 
gardless of the cost of providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that those 
making a fewcalls a day were paying 
for the service of the merchant or 
corporation handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would it? 
No more so than that you should 
pay the same charge for a quart of 
milk as another pays for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest usefulness, the 
telephone should reach every home, 
office and business place. To put it 
there, rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the kind of 
service he requires, at a rate he can 
easily afford. 

Abroad, uniform rates have been 


tried by the government-owned sys- 
tems and have so restricted the use 
of the telephone that it is of small value. 

The great majority of Bell subscrib- 
ers actually pay less than the average 
rate. There are a few who use the 
telephone in their business for their 
profit who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the majority 
of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform rate would be 
increasing the price to the many for 
the benefit of the few. 

All may have the service they re- 
quire, at a price which is fair and rea- 
sonable for the use each makes of the 
telephone. 

These are reasons why the United 
States has the cheapest and most 
efficient service and the largest number 
of telephones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Serv; 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Street musicians of Tangier—Their performance resembles “a long continuous howl.” 


Concerning the above picture, a reader writes: I was 
lucky enough to obtain this snapshot while spending a 
few days in Tangier. It depicts a typical pair of Senegalee 
musicians from the interior. Needless to say their various 
“ selections "' caused much amusement. The one in white 
is seen holdi a native guitar which, in spite of having 
only two strings, makes an excellent instrument in the 
hands of an experienced musician. The apparition with 
the cymbals is really the chief of the two, and his neckiace 
of sprocket wheels of watches, old coins, fish bones, and 
shells made the other green with envy every time he 


Kamloops, British Columbia, boasts possession of “the longest street-car system. 


passes through the main street. 


looked at it. I should like to say something about the 
music, but it is really beyond all description ; the only 
thing I can compare it to is a long, continuous howl, 
accompanied by much stamping of the feet, clicking of the 
cymbals, and the faint * ping, ping,” of the guitar. 
Kamloops, British Columbia, a small ‘ city” of about 
six thousand people, proudly boasts that it possesses ‘‘ the 
longest street-car system in the world.” The Canadian 
Pacific Railway runs through the main street of the town, 
and as this famous road extends from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, Kamloops may be said to have made out a feir 
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Name. 


\, Street. 
City 


State. 


Write your name and 


address above and 
mail to the 
BAIRD- 
NORTH co. 
H x . 318 Broad 8t. 
Camieo Brooch $2.00} ; Providence 


No. 710 Ladies’ French No. 100 Solid Gold 
Ivory Dressing Case, 6x9 lo. ol Ring 
closed $6.00 seal aus Sem 


. 708 ‘Ebony Military Set 
Leather Case, 5% in. long 
$3.00 


No. 314 _ Gold 


Handy Pin 60c 


No. 407 .Gold-Plated 
Tie Clip®50c 


Ss 


No. 506 i) . 
Calabash Pipe bu; Fy) Sterling Pencil Wat 
Meerschaum Bowl fe and Case 50c gf 
2 in. wide $2.00 ’ ‘ 


Solid Gold 
Bracelet Watch 
15 Jewel $35.00 


0.902 1 No wes x ; d 
lack Silk 7 Rosy old Fated 
U la P a laby Locket ani 
Gold Platedic san pe Chain $1.00. 
Hi 


No. 503 Cigar 
Lighter 60c 


Middlemen’s 
Profits 
O* business is to serve you. For twenty years You can buy from us &s safely as you could deal 


we have been studying your problems — how with the United States Government. You don't riska 
penny. Our ironclad, money-back guarantee covers 


to put before youall that is newest and best and sell 
to you at lower prices. Our big free catalog helps every article. We take as much interest in an order 
you to decide what to give, where to get it, howto buy for a ten-cent package of Christmas cards as fora 
most economically. Our prices are down to bedrock. $500 diamond. Our aim is to please you. 
Write sodas f for os our big catalog of more than ten thousand articles, Study it. Compare the prices with cid 


mail the Lot Dog Coupon now and Yo age yillget it FREE. A le in thigad may be ordered by number. money 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., stems, rovibenct, RL 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


60¢ THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 


case for its boast 
It will only possess 
this distinction a few 
months longer, how 
ever, for the C.P.R 
engineers are rapidly 
moving and _side- 
tracking the line 
away from the main 
street,which ishardh 
an ideal track for a 
modern railroad 
Among the rugged 
foothills of the 
Alleghenies, just 
beyond Coudersport, 
Pennsylvania,U.S.A., 


one may see a most 
curious natural phe- 
nomenon. Ina cave 
a few feet below the 
surface there exists 
a natural ice-mine, 
the ceiling, walls, 
and floor of the cave 
being perpetually 
covered with thick 


“Oncar,” » familiar figure in San Diego, California. 
he chimney is his favourite perch, 


ice. Curiously enough, during the heat of summer 
the iceis much thicker than in the coldest winter. 
Chemists who have tested the ice pronounce it to be 
an absolutely pure natural ice, but no one has been 
able to discover the cause of this unusual formation, 
although several theories have been proposed. Some 
scientists believe that under-ground water, rising 
from great depths, congeals upon the walls ;. but all 
theories thus far advanced have been unconfirmed, 
and the origin of the ice-mine remains as much of 
a mystery as ever. 

e goat seen perched on the chimney-pot is 
Oscar, a familiar figure in Balboa Park, San iego, 


A curious natural “ice-mine” in Pennsylvania. 


heavy trap-door is kept raised a couple 
ground by a lever resting on a cross-bar 
lower end of the lever is attached by 
or stick stuck into a log or plank, raised 
inside the trap, just in front of the gratit 
decoy, the bleating of which attracts 
latter in attempting to get at its 
plank before coen tes which in its fall 
and lets the heavy door fall into posttie 
leopard is then caged, shot, or speared. 
who sends the photograph has seen @ 
caught in one of these glorified mouse-t 
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When Is a Picnic No “Picnic ?”—Without B.V.D. 


\ ," Tear B.V.D. all day and every day, in town or out. Stow a few 
extra suits into your bag or trunk ‘for good measure.” They ll 
“come in mighty handy” for a change between sun-up and sun- 
down—after a tramp—after a dance—after brisk play at the nets or on the | 
links. When you get home from the office in the evening and want to feel | ; 


a 


refreshed before dinner, cool off with a ‘shower’ and a clean suit of BV.D. 


For your own welfare, fixthe B.V.D. 
Red Woven Label in your mind and 
make the salesman show it to you. If he 
can t or won't, walk out! On every 
B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and 
Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Gar- 
ment. 


B.V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2,00, $3,00 and $5.00 the Sui 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, EC. 


Digitized by G oogle 


vaca 
| NUMBER 


The Joke—He Never Thought of B. V. D. 


keep you cool, when the sun grills. B. V. D. will. It lifts 

a burden from your body and weight from your mind. 
You forget the heat, because you're too busy ‘enjoying life’— 
lounging, dancing, a game of golf, a bout at tennis, watching 
a baseball game. Get into B. V. D. and /ooé and feel coo 


| NanniNc, mopping and grimacing, “‘Phew! how hot,” wot 


For your own welfare, fix the B.V.D. 

Red Woven Label in your mind and 

make the salesman sow it to you. If he 

can’t or won't, walk out! On every 

B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
‘This Red Woven Label _ 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and 
Foreign Countries, 


B.V. D.’Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Gar- 
ment. 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
31.00, $1.50, $2,00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


New York. 
London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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$200 In Cash Prizes 


and many other prizes 


For Picture Plots 
Grand Prize Contest—Amateurs Only 


Those Who Have Already Sold Photoplays Cannot Compete 


New Ideas, by New Writers, Wanted 


Your chance to win a prize is as good as anybody’s. If you 
attend the ‘‘movies’’ you know the kind of ideas they 
“happy thoughts’? may become one of the “tmovie’’ sensations of the 
year. Previous experience or special education not necessary. I show you how 


This Book Is Free to You mF 


How To 
Write 
Photoplays 


want. One of your 


Simply mail me free coupon helow, and you will get this most inter- 3 by 
esting book, as well as full particulars of prize contest, free. 


Get $10 to $5000 i. "thoughts" 


Elbert Moore 


former Scenario Editor of cae 
of World's largest companion. 


30,000 Movie Theatres are clamoring for NEW IDEAS. To prove ; | 


how great the demand is, read these p:ragraphs clipped 


from a recent number of the Sa/urday Evening Post. 


. The Balboa Amuse- 
ment Producing Company, of Los Angeles, began by 
offering a prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the best picture story sent them. The Italian Society 
Cines, of Rome, offers five thousand dollars for the best 
moving-picture play submitted to it. The second-best 
writer is to receive one thousand dollars; the third- 
be Sve hupeired dollars: the fourth-best, two hundred 

lollars; and tl are five consolation 
hundred dollars each. ee eee 
Through the New York Evening Sun, the Vitagraph 
Company of America is conducting at this writing « 
bine photoplay contest. The first prize isonethousand 
lollars: the second, two hundred and fift Hi 
there are consolation prizes of ona banded dollars cocks 
‘These prize contests bave greatly encouraged and stimu- 
uated the amateur photoplay writers throughout the coun- 


FREE COUPON 


ELBERT MOORE, 
Box 772 WH, Chicago. 


Send free booklet,"‘How to Write Photo} # 
. plays" and all 
facts about guarantee and special prize contest. 


Name ....... 


I Guarantee You at Least $1 


There is a great chance for profit in this 
new and fascinating profession, New prize con- 
tests are continually being announced. I myself am con- 
ducting a contest, with prizes totaling over $250, for the 
best photoplay written by my method. One of my prises 
is for $100 cash, and the photoplay winning this prize wil 
be produced by the United Photoplays Company as & 
feature. Besides the prizes given by myself and the Lat 
ducing companies, there there is always a market for 00. 
photoplays, at $10'to $100 each. Jf absolately guarantee 
you at least $10 for the first photoplay you write after 
taking my few easy lessons. This means you. You can 
learn this most interesting and profitable of professions 
at home in odd hours. revious experience is not mere 
essary. Writing photoplays enables those who lack the 
literary experience necessary for writing novels or stage 
plays to express the strong and original ideas wii: 
many of them possess. My method of teaching is the only 
one recommended by persons high in the motion icture 
business. As former Scenario Editor of one of the world’s 
largest producing companies I speak with authority. 


Grasp this Life Time Chance—Use 
Free Coupon at Once, Before 


Prize Contest Closes 


This is your opportunity; grasp it. Persons no 
morgzalented than ros secre. Safe To 
ni re time. 
Use Tree coupon at once, before the prize contest closes. 


ELBERT MOORE 


(Former Scenario Editor) 


Box 772 WH, Chicago, Ilinois 
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$200 In Cash Prizes 


and many other prizes 


For Picture Plots 
Grand Prize Contest—Amateurs Only 


Those Who Have Already Sold Photoplays Cannot Compete 
N Id by New Writers, Wanted 
New ideas, by New writers, How To 


Your chance to win a prize is as good as anybody’s. If you 
attend the ‘‘movies’’ you know the kind of ideas they want. One of your Write 
“happy thoughts’? may become one of the ‘‘movie’’ sensations of the 

Photoplays 
——_ 


year. Previous experience or special education not necessary. I show you how 


This Book Is Free to You BF 


Simply mail me free coupon below, and you will get this most inter- 
esting book , as well as full particulars of prize contest, free. 


f Y 
Get $10 to $5000 {..05%ef dee 
30,000 Movie Theatres are clamoring for NEW IDEAS. To prove 


how great the demand is, read these paragraphs clipped 


from a recent number of the Saturday Evening Post. I Guarantee You at Least $1 0 


: ane ; te Fale Amuse- x Hor Pia 
ment Producing Company, o! ngel by * . . 

offering a prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for There is a great chance for profit in this 
the best picture story sent them. The Italian Society new and fascinating profession. New prize con- 
Cines, of Rome, offers five thoussind dollars for the best tests are continually being announced. I myself am con- 
moving-picture play submitted to it. The second-best ducting a contest, with prizes totaling over $250, for the 
writer is to receive one thousand dollars; the third- best photoplay written by my method. One of my prizes 


best, five hundred dollars; the fourth-best, two hundred 
dollars; and there are five consolation prizes of one 
‘hundred dollars each. 

Through the New York Evening Sun, the Vitagraph 
Company of America is conducting at this writing a 


prize photoplay contest. The first prize isonethousand is » This means you. You can 
dollars: the second, two hundred and fifty dollars; and learn this most interesting and profitable of professions 
there are conslation prizes of one hundred dollars each. at home! toiedd, hears: 
hese prize contests have greatly encouraged and stimu- < “ rf 
‘i literary experience necessary for writing novels or stage 
Wied the amateur photopley wiitars throughout the cova. plays to express the strong and original ideas which 


try. 


FREE COUPON 


ELBERT MOORE, 
Box 772 WH, Chicago. 


Send free booklet, '"How to Write Photoplays” and all 
facts about guarantee and special prize contest. 


Grasp this Life Time Chance—Use 
Free Coupon at Once, Before 
“Sal * Prize Contest Closes 


This is your opportunity; grasp it. Personsno 
more talented than you areearning $15 to $50 a week writ- 
ing photoplays in their spare time. It costs nothing to investigate. 
ve tonrensoncsansesasonsasousoet a * | Use free coupon at once, before the prize contest closes, 


ELBERT” MOORE 


| (Former Scenario Editor) 


e Box 772 WH; Chicago, Illinois 


Name ........ 
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Pay Next Year 


We'll Trust You ies for Any Home Things Wanted 


Mail Order Prices 


By selling direct we save you five profits on home 
things. And we buy at bottom prices in enormous lots. 
You will find in our catalog thousands of things which, 
at usual prices, would cost one-half more. 


Just Send $1 for r this Se 


A Big Bargain at 
our sturtling low price 

of $8.95. Yet you can try 
thia ‘solid oak kitchen 
enbinet for 8M days, but, 
you must order direct, 
from this ad, as the 
quantity of these kitch- 
en cabinets is limites 
‘Then if you keep it pay 
us little. month. 
Solid Oak Through- 
Out, except the tuble 
top, which is white 
wood in its natural 
my Cabinet stands 


a 
Ag a 
removuble rea a 
board and drawers —<a 
for many things. 
Thechinacloset top 
jn.38in. long. tits in 


cep; 
has. art glass dock? 
Underneath aretwo 
Jong drawers inthe |) 
center. ‘There is a 
Place for every. 
thing in tis prac. 
ical, finely fin- 
is! shed, 7, 


Bag Senath cuts Tos. 
No. EAB104. Price 


A Dollar Boo 


Picturing 5,125 
Things in 
Silverware | 


Pictures—Clocks 
Pay 3 Cents a Day 


New-Style Credit 


11 you at these prices on charge account, allow- 

to pay. There is no red tape about it. p5s 

ices are required, no conkace no security. e 
gladly trust buyers of home things. 

All goods are sent on 30 day: proval, pubject $9. 
return. So you do not buy until s arrive and yor 
use them for a month. 

Then you pay as convenient—a little each month. 
You do this by saving 2 or 3 cents per day. edi 

Every week we furnish 10,000 homesin this way. en 

you know our methods you will let us furnish yours. 


Get This Book 


The first step is to ask us for our big Fall Bargain 
Book. It pictures’ thousands of home things, same 
colors. This mammoth book costs us $1 per cop; t oh 
we mailit free. Send this ccupon for it. See this eo 
mense exhibit. We will send your credit card when 
send the book, showing yourcharge account. Thenyou 
can order whenever you wish. Send the coupon noW. 


Spiegel, 


1572 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


| pemey armen = ee 
H SPIEGFI.. MAY, 
1572 W. \joih Stree Street, Chicago 
Mail me your Fall Furniture Book. 
Also the books I mark below. and Jewel 
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